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The following work was undertaken with the object of affording the 
student in Materia Medica, a moderate sized book on this important 
subject, which would contain sufficient chemical and botanical in- 
formation for the purposes of his examinations, and also a full account 
of the appearances and effects of medicines, their doses, adulterations, 
and the antidotes suitable for those that possess poisonous properties ; 
all the pharmacopoeial preparations are distinctly noticed, and the 
abbreviations, D. L. and E. are employed to designate the college 
(Dublin, LfOndon, or Edinburgh) by which, they are directed ; se- 
veral formulas in addition are introduced into the work, and it 
includes notices of every new remedy of value ; it is therefore hoped 
that it will also be suited to the wants of the dispenser, and as a 
work of reference for the medical practitioner. 

The plan followed has been the natural history arrangement, 
which appears to have greater claims for adoption than any of those 
yet proposed, based on physiological views; and preceding the che- 
mical and botanical parts of the work are some introductory re- 
marks explanatory of the terms most commonly used in scientific 
descriptions. 
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Part L 



CHEMICAL INTRODUCTION. 



Chemical substances are divided into mineral or inorganic, and 
into organic bodies ; these latter are more complicated in stmcture 
tiian the inorganic, although consisting of fewer elementary parts. 
Inorganic bodies are subdivided into simple elements, and compounds 
of these with each other, their union occurring according to certain 
laws, thus they unite in ^^ definite proportions," the quantity be- 
ing limited on both sides, therefore, a substance such as water or 
salt, has always the same composition. Further, it has been found, 
that the quantity in which two substances unite, is the proportion in 
which their elements combine with other substances ; this is named 
the law of ** equivalent proportions," and from it arises the 
theory of atomic weights, or the calculated relative quantity in 
which bodies combine. Thus oxygen and hydrogen form water, 
in the proportions by weight of eight parts oxygen to one of 
hydrogen, which are their combining or atomic numbers. This 
law is best seen in the mutual decompositions occurring on mixing 
two salts; as on adding calomel to lime water, when a black 
precipitate flEdls of oxide of mercury, and chloride of calcium 
remains in solution. 

137 parts of Calomel (Chlorine, 36, Calcium, 201 28 parts of Lime 
consist of .... i Mercury, 101, Oxygen, 8j in Lime Water. 

^tSf *ipSe'^of / ^*^^''°' ^' ^'^''''*"' ^^ 1 66 parts Chloride 
Kury .. ^.^1 Mercury, 101, Chlorine36j ^'Calcium. 

The third law, or that of ^* multiple combination,*' is seen when 
two elements unite to form more compounds than one ; there is 
then a simple relation between the quantities in which one unites 
with the other in the different compounds. Thus nitrogen and 

B 
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oxygen unite to form five preparations, in which nitrogen is joined 
with 1 9 2, 3, 4y or 5 atoms of oxygen ; and soda unites with one atom 
of carbonic acid to form the carbonate or sal soda, and with two 
atoms of carbonic acid to form the bicarbonate or bread soda. 

The elementary bodies yet known amount to 62 ; not above 
half of them are of impc^rtance in medicine. They are classed into 
non-metallic and metallic substances, and the latter into alkalies, 
alkaline earths, earths, and metals proper; for convenience, the 
first letter or syllable of their Latin names is used as an abbreviation 
or symbol to designate them in chemical writings, while figures as 
I, 2, 3, are used to signify the number of atoms entering into the 
compound, for example, C0« means carbon with two parts of 
oxygen, or carbonic acid. When tlie figure is placed before a 
compound, it signifies so many quantities of the entire substance : 
thus, 2C09 means two parts of carbonic acid. Subjoined is a list 
of tlie most important elementary bodies, with their symbols and 
combining number or atomic weight, according to the scale usually 
employed, in which hydrogen is the standard, and considered equal 
to I . Another list of numbers is often used, in which oxygen is 
taken as the standard, and its weight considered equal to 100; for 
in all such scales an arbitrary quantity must be first assumed for 
one substance, and the others calculated from it, in proportion to 
tiie weight with which they combine. 



NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 



OXYGEN, 


S^mbolf 


0. 


Atomic weighty 


8 


HYDROGEN, 




H. 




1 


NITROGEN, 




N. 




14 


CHLORINE, 




CI. 


• • • • • 


86 


IODINE, 


•• ••• 


L 




126 


BROMINE 




Br. 




78 


SULPHUR, 




S. 


#•• «• • 


16 


PHOSPHORUS, ... 


P. 




82 


CARBON, 




C. 




6 


BORON, 




Bo. 




11 


SILICON, 




Si. 




22 


FLUORINE, 




FI. 




18 
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METALLIC ELEMENTS. 







ALKALIES. 






NATRIUM, (Sodium) 




S^mbolf 


Na. jHotHi 


Ic weighty 21 


KALIUM (Potasttium) 






Ka. 


•••• • «}J 




ALKALINB EARTHS. 




BARIUM, 






Ba. 


«.«• . V«r 


STRONTIUM 






Sr 


44 


CALCIUM, 






Ca. 


20 


MAGNESIUM, 




EAKT1I8. 


Ms, 


12.7 


ALUMINUM, 




METALd. 


AL 


13.7 


FERRUM, (Iron) 






Fe. 


. ••. Jo 


MANGANESE, 






Mo. 


28 


ZINC, 






Zn. 


82 


CUPRUBI, (Copper,) 




«»•••• 


Co. 


82 


STANNUM, (Tin) 






Sn. 


60 


BisMirru, 






BL 


71 


ARSENIC, 






As. 


75.3 


PLATINUM, 






PL 


97 


HYDRARGYRUM, (Mercury) 




Hg. 


101 


PLUMBUM, (Lead) 






Pb. 


104 


ARGENTUM, (SUvcr) 






Ag. 


108 


STIBIUM, (Autlinony) 




• t • • • 


Sb. 


129 


AURUM, (Gold) 






Au. 


199 



In nniting, the non-metallic and metallic bodies form various 
compounds ; if these have acid properties, the name of the sub- 
stance terminates in tc, as Nitrir, or Sulphuric acids ; if there arc 
more acids than one formed, the ending ous is used for that contain- 
ing least of the non-metallic element, as Nitroi^ and Sulphuro2i8 
acids. 

When the resulting compound is not acid, and contains O, CI, I, 
Br, or Fl, it is designated by the termination ide^ as OxtV/f , ClAoxide^ 
XiAide ; if it contains S, C, N, Ph, or As, the termination uret is 
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used as Sulphur^/, Phosphur^/, or ArsenureL When more com- 
poands than one are formed hy the same elements, the terms 
ProtOy Bt8y Tevy are used to distinguish them ; or Sub is applied to 
a compound with less of the non-metallic element than another, 
designated hy Per ; thus we have Protoxides, S^tboyAAes^ £t>ioxides, 
and Peroxides. The term Sesqui (one and a halO is applied to 
substances intermediate in composition between protoxides and 
deutoxides, as iSes^toxide of iron. 

Bases are those substances, which uniting with acids, form the 
compounds termed salts ; thus potash, a base, combining with nitric 
acid, forms the salt, nitrate of potash, or saltpetre. When the acid 
ends in ic the salt is designated by changing this to ate ; thus, 
Sulphuhb acid forms Sulpha^«, while the compounds of Sulphurous 
acid are termed Sulphtte«. When there is more acid than one part 
united with one of base, the excess is known by the Latin numerals, 
Bi8j TeTy ^., as the ^tisulphate of potash ; if the base is in excess, 
the Grreek terms, Dts^ Tris^ ^c. are used, as TVtsnitrate of bismuth ; 
or the words Bt or Tri basic are employed. 

Acids usually redden litmus paper, and taste sour, but their main 
character is forming salts with bases* 

Water is frequently found in salts ; when non-essential to their 
composition it is termed water of crystallization ; in some instances 
it is intimately united, acting as a base, and is then called consti- 
tutional or basic water. Some salts exposed to the air absorb 
water, these are said to deliquesce ; others loose water, and fiEtUing 
into powder, are termed efflorescent; permanent salts are those 
which undergo no change. 

Analysis is the separation of a compound into its elements, as 
water into oxygen and hydrogen. Synthesis is again forming the 
compound from its elements. 

Further remarks on these subjects appear unnecessary, as they 
are frilly treated of in elementary works on chemistry ; under each 
substance will be described its peculiar characters, tests, and other 
properties ; and with alcohol, ether, cyanogen, ammonia, &c., will 
be found a succinct account of their relations in organic chemistry. 



WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 



DRUGS 



ARE WEIGHED IN PREPARING OR DISPENSING MEDICINES 

BY TROY OR APOTHECARIES' WEIGHT, 



IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 



1 Pound Ibj 

1 Oance Sj 

1 Drachm 3 j 

1 Scruple 3} 

1 Gram gr.j 



equal to 12 Ounces or 5.760 Grains. 



8 Drachms or 480 
3 Scruples or 60 

20 



9» 



It 



• » 



IN IRELAND 

THE FOLLOWING SCALE OF WEIGHTS IS DIRECTED TO BE USED, 

TAKING AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT AS THE STANDARD. 



1 Pound ifoj 
1 Ounce i} 
1 Drachm 3 j 
1 Scruple 9 j 



equal to 16 Ounces or 7*000 Grains. 



8 Drachms or 437.5 
3 Scruples or 54.68 

18.22 



99 



•» 



99 



LiaUIDS 

WERE FORMERLY WEIGHED ; 

THEY ARE NOW MEASURED BY THE IMPERIAL MEASURE. 
1 (Gallon cong. j equal to 8 Pints or 76.800 Minims. 

1 Pint Oj = 20 Fluid Ounces 9.600 

1 Fluid Ounce f S j = 8 Fluid Drachms 480 
1 Fluid Drachm f 3 j = 60 

I Minim Mj 

A Wine Glass full is about 5ij* A Table Spoonful is Sss. A Des< 
scrt Spoonful is 3ij. A Tea Spoonful is 3j. 



99 



f» 
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OXYGEN- (Symbol, 0. Equivalent cyr Atomic Weight, S.) 



Was discovered by Priestley in 1 774. Lavoisier named it oxygen, 
supposing it the only generator of acids ; it forms about three-fourths 
of our globe. Water contains eight-ninths its weight of oxygen, 
and the air 23 parts by weight in 100. It is a gas without odour or 
colour, of density 1.1, hence rather heavier than air, which is lO, 
incombustible, but powerfully supporting combustion ; 100 volumes 
of water dissolve 3*5 of this gas ; it combines with aU elementary 
bodies except fluorine, forming oxides and acids ; with potassium 
and sodium it forms alkalies. Oxygen combines slowly, as when 
metals tarnish in the air, and animal or vegetable substances decay ; 
animal respiration is a slow form of combustion ; it may also unite 
more rapidly, giving heat and light, as in ordinary burning. 

Preparation. — Red oxide of mercury heated in a small retort se- 
parates into mercury and oxygen ; the gas may be collected over water, 
HgOg forming Hg and 20. Or chlorate of potash heated in a retort 
gives off nearly one cubic inch of oxygen for every grain of chlorate, and is 
then reduced to chloride of potassium. K0,C10 5 =KCl and 60. By 
mixing about one-sixth of peroxide of manganese with it, less heat is neces- 
sary and the decomposition is more rapid ; the manganese is not changed 
in the process. Or black oxide of manganese mixed with sulphuric add 
to the thickness of cream, and heated in a retort, gives off oxygen 
BfnOg + SO 5 = MnO,SOs and O, the peroxide being reduced to pro- 
toxide of manganese, and with the acid forming sulphate of manganese, 
which remains in the retort. 



Oxygen relights a taper when blown out, if placed in Mhe gas 
while the wick is glowing, and phosphorus bums in it with great 
brilliancy; if mixed with two volumes of hydrogen, and subjected to 
a galvanic shock, they unite explosively, forming water. Oxygen 
is not used medically ; inhaling it was advised in cholera, phthysis, 
and asphyxia, but uselessly ; breathing the pure gas is injurious to 
animals, and they become excited by it, then debilitated, and die 
after a time; diluted, as in the atmosphere, it is the source of animal 
heat, being absorbed by respiration, dissolved in the blood, and 
carried to the capillaries, where combining with the tissues, it evolves 
heat, formbg carbonic acid, which escapes through the lungs. 



HYDROGEN. 



HYDROGEN. {Symbol, H. Eq. No. 1.) 

This gas forms one-ninth of water ; it is the lightest body 
known, Density '068, is without colour, and if pure, odourless ; it 
bums with a pale blue flame, but is not a supporter of combustion, 
extinguishing a taper plunged into it; with oxygen it forms an 
explosive mixture, which, burned with proper precaution, produces 
the intense heat of the oxyhydrogen blowpipe. Hydrogen from its 
properties is considered to be a metal of a highly volatile character, 
but it has not yet been liquified ; it exists abundantly in animal and 
vegetable substances, and in hydrochloric and hydrocyanic acids^ 
&c. This gas can be respired for some time, if pure, without dan- 
ger, it has the effect of changing the voice to a shrill squeaking 
tone. 

Preparation — Hydrogen is got by decomposing water; this can be 
done with a galvanic battery, or by adding to water a metal, as zinc or 
iron in filings, with sulphuric acid ; the oxygen of the water forms an 
oxide of the metal, which uniting with sulphuric acid becomes a sulphate, 
while the hydrogen escapes as a gas. 



WATER. {Symbol, AQ. Eq. No. 9.) 

Is composed of one part of hydrogen and eight of oxygen by 
weight, or taking these gases by volumes, of 2H to lO. Its density 
when pure is taken as a standard for all liquids and solids ; it is 
considered as 1 in Ph« L, or 1,000 in Ph. E. and D. At 32'' of 
Fahrenheit's scale ice melts, and water boils at 212^, each cubic 
uich of water forming about one cubic foot of steam. Water is most 
dense at the temperature 39^, hence ice floats on water. Mr. Fara- 
day has shewn that water in freezing becomes absolutely pure, all 
foieign matters, even gas being expelled ; when pure water, firee 
from air is heated, it does not boil below a temperature of 270^ then 
suddenly with explosive violence it becomes steam. Water 
combines with many substances forming hydrates^ as with lime and 
potash. Sulphuric and nitric acids both require it in their com- 
position, and some crystals as Epsom and Glauber salts contain 
much water of crystalltzatum, which can be removed by drying 
them ; others, as cream of tartar and phosphate of soda have it as 
an element of their composition, hence called basic water. 
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Pure water is procured by careful dbtillation ; ordinary 
WATERi always has oxygen and carbonic acid gas dissolved in 
it, which are expelled by boiling ; the water then tastes mawkish, its 
usual pleasant taste being due to the dissolved gasses. 

Rain water is soft, and contains some carbonate of ammonia, 
derived from decomposing animal substances and the smoke of 
cities, which the rain carries down in solution, it also contains 
gasses dissolved in it. SPRING and WELL WATER generally holds 
in solution bicarbonate and sulphate of lime, and chloride of sodium ; 
when there is so much of the lime salts as to decompose and curdle 
soap, it is called HARD WATER ; springs that are near cemetariea 
often abound in nitrates, and SPRING WATERS are frequently im* 
pregnaled with other substances in large quantities, they are then 
called MINERAL WATERS, of which the chief varieties 



Acidulous or Carbonated. — Sparkling from carbonic add, most of 
these waters also contain carbonate of soda ; as 

M^cisbaden .... J ^ Kissingen J 

Sulphurous.— Containing sulphuretted hydrogen, having the odour of 
rotten eggs and bhickening the salts of lead and silver. 

Bareges, ia the 1 ^ Harrowgate ... ... . . 1 CoM. 

Pyrennees .... J Lucan, near Dublin. . J 

Chalybeate. — Of an inky styptic taste ; these contain iron in the 
state of carbonate, as Spa, Pyrmont, and Tunbridge. Boiling or exposure 
to air precipitates the iron in the form of brown sesquioxide ; or the iron 
may be in the state of sulphate, when it is unchanged by boiling, as in 
several mineral springs. 

Saline. — Divided into 

Purging Salines, containing sulphate of magnesia, as Epsom and 

Seidlits, or sulphate of soda, as Cheltenham and Leamington. 
Saline or JSnit^.— Holding in solution chloride of sodium, asNant- 

vnch and Droitwich. 
Cdeareoui. — Having sulphate or carbonate of Ume, as Bath and 

Buxton. 
Alkaline. — Containing soda, as Malvern, Ems, and Vichy. 

The uses of mineral waters depend on the medicinal properties of 
their constituents. Common water has been proposed as a panacea, 
and is used externally and internally ; it is no doubt rapidly absorbed 
and excreted through the kidneys and skin, and may be considered 
as an alterative, but its indiscriminate and excessive use in many 
diseases is highly dangerous. Externally, it is applied to wounds 
and ulcers as water dressbg, by covering the part with lint dipped 



DISTILLED WATER. 9 

in water, and placing oiled gilk over this. Infusions are usually 
made by digesting the bruised or sliced substance with boiling water, 
but cold water is employed in preparing the infusion of columba, I>. 
The Ph. D. directs all infusions to be made by one hour's digestion* 
Decoctions are prepared by boiling the substance in water, an4 
they should be strained while hot. 

Aqua Destillata, D. L. E. Disiilled Water, 

Preparation, — L. Water cong x. first le( Oij distil, throw this away, 
and distil cong viij. 

E. Take any quantity of spring water, distil from a proper vessel, reject 
the first twentieth, and preserve the first half of the remainder. 
* D. Take spring or river water, having placed it in a copper still con« 
nected with a block tin worm or a Liebig's condenser, draw over about 
<me-fortieth by distilling, reject this, and continue the process until about 
tme-fiflh of die water remains in the still ; keep the distiUed water in 
stoppered bottles. 

It should be free " from colour and odour, unaltered by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, nitrate of silver, nitrate of barytes, or oxalate of ammo- 
nia, E." showing the absence of metallic impurities, chlorides, 
■sulphates, or lime. 

AZOTE OR NITROGEN. (N=14.) 

Nitrogen was discovered in 1774 by Rutherford ; it forms 77 
parts in 100 of air, in which its chief use seems to be to dilutethe 
oxygen it contains; this elementary substance is found in most 
animal tissues, and abounds in many plants, as in the fungi and 
emciferse ; all the vegetable alkaloids contain nitrogen in their 
composition. It is a gas, odourless, tasteless, not combustible, not 
soluble in water, and lighter than air, its density *97 ; nitrogen can 
be respired, but is incapable of supporting life. 

Preparation, — Nitrogen is procured by burning phosphorus in a jar of 
air confined over water. I'he oxygen forms phosphoric acid PO^ , soluble 
in water, and nitrogen remains comparatively pure. 



AIR. 

The atmosphere contains by weight 77 of nitrogen, and 23 of oxy- 
gen in 100 parts, with variable quantities of watery vapour, and 
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from three to five of carbonic acid in 10,000 parts. It extends about 
45 miles around the globe, becoming less dense as it is more distant 
from the earth, half its weight lying within three miles of the sur- 
face ; its pressure at the level of the sea is nearly 15 pounds on 
every square inch, which is equal to a column of mercury of 30 in- 
ches, or one of wat^r about 30 feet high ; hence the barometer is 
used in measuring heights, a diminution of one inch in the column 
of mercury being equal to 922 feet of elevation ; the temperature 
of the air also diminishes as we ascend, at the rate of one degree for 
every 352 feet Man consumes in respiration the oxygen of nearly 
720 cubic feet of air in 24 hours, forming carbonic acid, which 
escapes from his lungs into the atmosphere ; three ounces of char- 
cobI in burning would combine with the same quantity of oxygen. 
PlaBts in sunlight absorb carbonic acid from the atmosphere by their 
leaves, taking carbon into combination, and giving out oxygen, thus 
purifying the air of carbonic acid gas, which respiration and com- 
bustion are constantly producing. The density of air is taken as the 
standard for all gasses, it is 1.0. 

Compounds of Nitrogen and Oxygen, 

NO. Laughing gas, the protoxide of nitrogen, is prepared by heating 
nitrate of ammonia in a retort, it decomposes, forming water, and the 
gas, which is ^ery soluble in eeld water, must therefore be collected orer 
warm water. Nitrate of ammonia NH3.N05=2NO and 3H0. Laughing 
gas is colourless, almost inodorous, of a distinctly sweet taste, and when 
pure can be respired ; it produces temporary intoxicating excitement in 
most persons. Dens. I '52. 

NO^ . Nitric oxide is made by acting on copper or mercury with nitric 
jBcid» a colourless gas forms, and can be collected over water ; when mixed 
with air, this gas becomes red from uniting with oxygen. 4NO5 and 
3Cu=3CuO,N04 and NO2 ; an atom NO5 is decomposed giving 30 to the 
3Cu, and forming the gas NO^ ; the 3CuO then unite with JNO^ , and 
form three parts of nitrate of copper. 

NO 3. Hyponitrous acid is obUined when NO^ is mixed with one-fourth 
its bulk of oxygen, it constitutes the red fumes produced on mixmg NO2 
with air ; this gas is condensed by a cold of 0*^ into a green liquid. 

NO4. Nitrous acid, formed by mixing NO^ with half its bulk of oxygen. 
It is found in all coloured nitric acid, giving it a red, yellow, or blue tint, 
and can be obtained, when pure> as a colourless liquid. 

NO 5 , Nitric acid. 



NITRIC ACID. 11 

ACIDUM NITRICUM, D. L. E, (N0,=54.) 
Nitric Acid. Aquafortis. 

Preparation. — L. Dried nitrate of potash and sulphuric acid of each ftij*, 
mix in a ^lass retort, and distil the acid in a sand bath. 

D. Take nitrate of potash Ibij, nitrate of silver 5ij> or a sufficiency, 
boiling distilled water Ov. Dissolve the nitrate of silver in fjij of water, 
and the nitre in the rest of the water, add the former solution to the latter 
notii a precipitate ceases to form, filter through calico, and evaporate the 
filtered liquid to dryness, put the residue in a retort whose neck passes at 
least ^ye inches into a Liebig's condensing tube, then pour on it com- 
meroial oil of vitriol fSxvij, and with a heat which towards the end of 
the process must liquify the contents of the retort, distil the nitric add 
oirer. 

E« Purify nitre, if necessary, by two or more crystalliiings, till nitrate 
of silver does not precipitate its solution in distilled water ; put in a glass 
retort equal parts of this purified salt and of sulphuric acid ; distil into a 
cool receiver, with moderate heat, from a sand bath or gas flame as long 
as the fused materials give off vapor ; the pale yelbw acid thus obtained 
BU^ be got colourless, if desired, by gently heating it in a retort. 

In this process nitrate of potash is decomposed, two atoms of 
sulphuric acid combining with the potash to form a bisulphate of pot^ 
ask, which remains in the retort, the nitric acid set free combining 
with watery vapor, and condensing as liquid nitric acid. 2.KaO,NOf 
and 4.SO5HO forms 2 (KaCSOj+HO.SO,) and 2,N05HO. 

In conunerce it is distilled in large quantities, nitrate of soda 
being used in place of nitrate of potash, as it requires less heat and 
less vitriol. In preparing it red fumes appear at the commence- 
ment of the process, firom the NO5 decomposing into NO4 and O, 
for nitric acid cannot exist without water, and water is not vapo- 
rized then ; in the end of the process the heat may rise so high as to 
decompose the acid, and again produce coloured fumes. 

When pure it is a colourless fluid ; but is often yellow or red from 
containing nitrous acid, Dens, about 1,500 ; it has a strong suffo- 
cating odour and intensely acid taste ; in the air it fumes from at- 
tracting moisture ; it does not exist in a fr^e state, being always 
combined with water or some base. 

Tests — Nitric acid stains the skin yellow, this stain is made 
brighter by alkalies; with either morphine, brucine, or ordinary 
strychnine, it produces a bright red colour ; indigo dissolved in sul- 
phuric acid is decolourized by nitric acid ; and copper or mercury 
heated with the acid, produces nitric oxide fumes, which absorb- 
ing oxygen from the air, become orange coloured. 
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Adulterations. — Generally slight and unimportant; but it 
should be of the density of -1,500 if it is of proper strength. The 
directions of D. are expensive, and will rarely be employed ; ita 
object is to separate &e chlorides usually present in nitre, which can 
be as well accomplished by frequent crystallizings. 

Uses. — The strong acid is used as a caustic to phagedenic 
ulcers, hospital gangrene, warts, poisoned wounds, and sometimes 
to hoemorrhoids ; it is applied on lint wrapped round a stick, and 
tiie part should be afterwards washed with a weak alkaline solution, 
4)r abundance of water, to prevent the acid acting too extensively. 
Internally it is given as a tonic, combined with bitters, in diseases 
of debility, and for urinary deposits of the oxalate of lime, or triple 
phosphates. With sarsaparilla it was much used in the treatment 
of secondary syphilis in broken down constitutions, or when com- 
plicated with scrofula; the iodide of potassium has nearly superseded it, 
but the acid is yet occasionally prescribed as a tonic. For chronic 
hepatitis it is given internally, and externally employed in batha^ 
fij of the acid being added to each gallon of water for this purpose. 

Strong nitric acid is a violent corrosive poison; it produces 
immediate symptoms, an acrid taste and intense burning pain in 
the mouth, throat and stomach, followed by vomiting of the contents 
of the stomach, mixed with blood and shreds of mucus changed by 
the action of the acid ; from the same cause, the lips and inside of 
the mouth become yellow, and the tongue is swollen ; the bowels 
are usually confined, and the abdomen feels painful and very tender; 
the surface of the body is cold, the pulse small and weak ; death 
occurs in general within 24 hours, and on examination, the lining 
membrane of the esophagus and stomach is found chemically acted 
on, being softened and changed to a yellow or brown colour, in some 
^parts green from bile, in others black from the effects of the nitric 
acid on the blood ; the stomach also presents marks of inflammation, 
but is rarely found perforated in poisoning by this acid. 

Antidotes. — Weak alkaline solutions ; chalk, or magnesia sus- 
pended in water; if these are not at hand, water, milk, or aoy 
mild diluent may be given in sufficient quantity 

Aeidum Nitricum Dilutum. D. L. £. Dilute Nitric Acid. 

Preparation. — D. Pure nitric acid (5iv. distilled water f^xxix, mix. 
Sens. 1092. 

L. Nitric acid fSj. distilled water fSix, mix. Dens. 1080. 

£. Pure nitric acid fSj, or commercial acid of dens. 1390, fSj and 
3v, mix with distilled water f^ix. Dens. 1077. 

Do9€. — 30 to 40 drops sufficiently diluted. 
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ACIDUM NITRO MURIATUM, D. 
Nibro Muriatic Acid or Aqua Regia. 

This is an intensely acid yellow fluid, smelling strongly of chlo- 
rine and nitrous acid ; it is distinguished from the other mineral 
acids by dissolving gold and platinum. 

FreparaHotu — D, Pore nitric add f Si, pure muriatic acid fjij. Mix in 
a green glass stoppered bottle, and keep in a cool place* 

On mixing tiie acids chlorine is gradually evolved, saturating 
the solution, and colouring it of a deep yellow ; the hydrogen of the 
muriatic acid at the same time removing oxygen from the nitric 
acid, produces nitrous acid fumes, NO5 and HCl forming C1.HO 
and NO4 ; as chlorine escapes from the solution, fresh quantities of 
muriatic acid are decomposed, disengaging more chlorine in a con- 
centrated form, and in bright sun light, or a warm room, the gas 
may be generated so rapidly as to break the bottle ; hence the acid 
should be kept in small quantities, and before dispensing ought 
usually to be diluted with water. 

Tests. — Its composition is shown by nitrate of silver, which 
gives a white deposit of chloride of silver, and copper filings heated 
with the acid disengage orange coloured nitrous fumes. 

Uses. — The same as the acids of which it is composed. It is 
recommended as a bath in chronic hepatic affections, for this pur- 
pose fjiv to vi of the acid are added to three gallons of water in a 
wooden tub ; in this country it is employed as a foot bath, in India 
die entire body is immersed, or it may be sponged over with the 
solution. 

Dose. — Ten to fifteen drops properly diluted. 

CHLORINE. (CL=36.) 

Discovered by Scheele in 1774, and shown by Davy to be an 
elementary substance in 1809, it is found in abundance united with 
sodium, forming common salt. 

Chlorine is a yellowish green gas, of suffocating pungent odour. 
Dens. 2*5, It is not combustible, but antimony and phosphorus take 
fire in it spontaneously, forming chlorides ; and it inflames oil of 
turpentine, the hydrogen of which alone bums, the carbon of the 
turpentine being deposited as a smoky residue \ imder the pressure of 
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four atmospheres, chlorine becomes a yellow liquid ; its most vala- 
able property is that of bleaching vegetable colours, which Sir 
R. Kane considers it combines with, forming colourless compounds, 
and sometimes replacing their hydrogen ; the older opinion is that 
water is decomposed, the oxygen combining witli the colour, and the 
hydrogen with chlorine, to form hydrochloric acid ; when quite dry 
chlorine has no action on litmus paper ; cold water absorbs about 
twice its volume of this gas. 

Preparation. — Mix in a retort four parts of common salt with three parts 
of black oxide of manganese, and add seven parts of sulphoric add diluted 
with seven parts of water ; the gas is evolved by gently heating, and 
may be collected over water. In this process the peroxide of manganese 
becomes protoxide, and gives oxygen to convert the sodium of salt info 
soda, which with sulphuric acid forms sulphate of soda ; the protoxide cf 
manganese also unites with sulphuric acid and forms a sulphatei and chlorine 
is set free from the salt. MnO^. NaCl and 2SO5 produce MaOjSO^. 
NaO.SO, and CI. 

Tests. — Its odour, colour, and bleaching powers. In solution 
with nitrate of sUver it forms a white curdy precipitate, which when 
melted becomes a grey homy mass ; light darkens the precipitate, 
converting it into a sub- chloride ; it is insoluble in nitric acid, and 
soluble in ammonia. 

Uses. — As a disinfectant chlorine is much used, for this purpose 
it was first extensively employed by Guyton Morveau ; it is 
generally procured by mixing clUoride of lime in water, and expos- 
ing it to the air, or more rapidly by adding sulphuric acid to this 
mixture ; its deodorizing effects are supposed to depend on the 
same actions as those by which it bleaches. 

In vapour, when largely dQuted with air, it has been respired in 
phthysis ; its efficacy is doubtful, and it is liable to cause lm>nchial 
irritation. Chlorine is recommended as an antidote in poisoning 
with prussic acid or sulphuretted hydrogen ; it may be used by 
diffusing it in the air and producing artificial respiration. 

Liquor Chlorinii, D. Aqua Chlorinei, £. Chlorine Water. 

Preparation. — D. Introduce peroxide of manganese in fine powder Sss 
into a gas bottle, and pour on it commercial muriatic acid fSiij mixed with 
water ^ij ; gently heat, aud by suitable tubes cause <he evolved gas to 
bubble through water fSij placed in an intermediate small phial, and then 
to the bottom of an Oiij bottle holding distilled water Oj, the mouth of 
this bottle being loosely plugged with tow ; when the air has been quite 
displaced by chlorine, disconnect the bottle from the apparatus for gene- 
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rating the gas, cork it loosely, ftad shake until the chlorine is absorbed^ 
tben plaee the solntioB in a stoppered Oj bottle and keep it in a cool and 
dark place. 

£• Trkurate muriate of soda 60 grains^ and red oxide of lead 350 grains, 
together ; put them in water f^raj contained in a stoppcared glass bottk ; 
add commercial sulphuric acid fSij ; agitate occasionally till the red oxide 
becomes aknost white, and all&w the insoluble matter to subside before 
using the liquid. 

It formsa^eenish yellow solution, with a strong odour of chlorine, 
and an acid styptic taste, containing about twice it« bulk of the 
gas dissolved in water ; by long keeping, or the action of light, 
it is decomposed, forming mnriatic acid, llie E. solution con- 
tains some sulphate of soda, and the lead used in the process fiills 
as an msolnble sulphate. The preparation of D. is more trouble- 
aome, but gives a purer liquid. 

0SES. — Concentrated it acts as a corrosive poison ; diluted it has 
been used in typhus fever, in gargles for putrid sore throats, and as a 
lotion to foetid ulcers. 

Dose. — 3ss to 5ij dQuted with Siv to viij of fluid, and as a lotion 
jy to Sj of fluid. 



lODINIUM, D. L. E. (1=126.) Iodine. 

Iodine is an elementary substance, discovered by Courtois in 1 8 1 1 , 
i^-ystallizing in soft scales of a greyish black colour, and with a 
iuetaUic lustre like plumbago ; of dens. 4*9. It has an acrid taste 
and an odour resembling chlorine ; 7000 parts of water dissolve 
4iiily one part of iodine, but it is more soluble in alcoh<d and ether. 
It fuses at 225^, boils at 347^, and fonns a brilliant violet vapour, 
whence its name is derived. Iodine is found in brine springs and 
in sea water, from which the sea weed separates it in considerable 
quantity ; the deep sea or drift weed contains more iodine than that 
growing near the shore ; when burned it constitutes kelp, which is 
said to yield q\^ part of iodine. Nearly all the iodine used is made 
at Glasgow or in the north of Ireland. 

Preparation, — Kelp is broken in pieces, and its salts dissolved by 
wilier ; on evaporation the carbonate, chloride, and sulphate of soda crys- 
tdBse, and when cooling, chloride of potassium is deposited ; a dark 
fiqnid remains, containing iodine, probably combined with sodium. To 
Ais sulphuric acid is added, which expels cwbonic and sulphurous acMk> 
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«nd sulphuretted hydrogen gasses ; the fluid is then mixed with peroxide 
of manganese, and distilled in a leaden still, when iodine is evolved and 
collected in glass vessels. 

In this process binoxide of manganese parts with one atom of oxygen, 
which oxidizes the sodium, forming soda. The protoxide of manganese 
and soda form sulphates, and the iodine set free, volatilizes. 

Nal ; MnOg and 280, forms MnO.SO, ; NaO,SO„ and I. 

Adulterations. — Chiefly moisture ; 3j of iodine soroetimes 
containing 3j of water ; it is detected by pressing with blotting paper 
which becomes damp ; or " heat 39 grains of iodine, with 9 grains 
of quick-lime and f^iij water, it forms a yellow or brown solution if 
the iodine is pure, but colourless if more than two per cent of water 
or other impurity is present, E." Coal, sand, and charcoal have 
occasionally been added as adulterations, they remain when iodine is 
evaporated with a gentle heat ; the purity of iodine may be known 
by placing a given weight of it in water, and immersing in the 
mixture a piece of zinc, the weight of which is known, when after 
some days rest the fluid becomes clear, the zinc is again weighed, 
every grain it has lost is equal to four grains of pure iodine. 

E. directs iodine to be dried by placing it in a shallow earthenware 
basin, in a confined space of air, with ten or twelve times its 
weight of quick-lime, which gradually absorbs the moisture. 

Preparation. — IodiniT7M Purtjm, D. — Place commercial iodine in a 
deep circular porcelain capsule, cover this accurately with a glass matrass 
filled with cold water, apply a water heat to the capsule for 20 minutes, 
then let it cool ; should the sublimate attached to the bottom of the ma- 
trass include white pungent acicular crystals, scrape them off with a glass 
rod, and reject them ; replace the matrass, and apply a steady gentle heat 
(of a gas lamp,) so as to sublime all the iodine ; upon lifting off the 
matrass, the product will be found attached to its bottom, separate it, 
and keep it in a stoppered glass bottle. 

The water heat is directed to separate any iodide of carbon which may 
be present, and which sublimes in white crystals ; afterwards a stronger 
heat is directed, to sublime the iodine from fixed impurities which it may 
contain. The product should be then dried in blotting paper to remove 
any water. 

Tests. — Heated, iodine evolves a violet vapour ; with starch 
it forms a blue compound, the starch should be boiled and cool, as 
heat destroys the blue color, the iodine also must be firee, hence its 
.salts give no trace of iodine until a little nitric acid is added. The 
iodides give with solution of nitrate of silver a canary yellow deposit. 
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and with acetate of lead, a yellow precipitate, soluble by heat, and 
falling again when the solution cools, in golden scales ; with corrosive 
sublimate they produce a scarlet deposit, soluble in excess of iodide 
of potassium. 

U.SES. — Iodine is chiefly used externally, its salts being employed 
for internal exhibition. In bronchocele or goitre it has been con- 
sidered almost a specific, for this affection it is both applied locally, 
and taken internally ; but Pereira states that he has often found it 
to fail ; and he thinks many tumors in this part are confounded 
together, some of which are not curable by iodine. In scrofula, 
strumous diseases, and many secondary forms of syphilis, affecting 
the bones, skin, throat, or testicle, iodine is used with great advan- 
tage ; it possesses undoubted powers as an alterative, and is most 
useful in aiding the absorption of enlarged glands, chronic abscesses, 
swellingsof the joints, and tumors of many kinds ; there are, indeed, 
but few chronic diseases for which it has not been employed. 

An injection of three parts of water, and one of tincture of iodine, 
first recommended by Mr. Martin, of Bengal, is sometimes used for 
the radical cure of hydrocele, only 3j or ij of the fluid need be 
injected for this purpose. 

In large doses iodine is an irritant poison ; its prolonged use is 
accused of causing absorption of the testes, and in females, of the 
breasts ; emaciation is also attributed to its continued employment, 
or it may cause a disordered state termed iodism, with weakness, 
thirst, purging, fever, dry cough, and gradually death, if the iodine 
is not discontinued. 

Antidotes.— In poisoning with it, demulcents should be freely 
given, particularly starch and arrow root, which form a nearly inert 
blue iodide of starch. 

Dose. — It is rarely employed except in combination with iodide 
of potassium, from a quarter to half a grain may be given in this 
manner. 

Tinctura lodinei, E. Tincture of Iodine. 

Preparation. — Iodine ?iiss, rectified spirit Oij, dissolve. 
Ihte. — Gtt v to XXX diluted, objectionable for internal use, from deposit- 
ing iodine by keeping, or when mixed with water. 

lodidum Amyli, Dr. Buchanan, Iodide 0/ Starch. 

Preparaiion.'-Ruh iodine gr. xxiv with a little water, and add powdered 
starch 3j, dry with a gentle heat, and keep it in a closed bottle ; dose 
3^ gradually increased. 
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BROMINILM, L. (BR=7S.) Bromiue. 

Rromine is a elementarj sabstance of dark reddish colour, when in 
Bniall qiiantitr of a hyacinth red ; it is found in sea water, 100 pints 
of which yield about gr. iijss bromine ; but is procnred in larger 
amount from the ley or fluid remaining after crystallizing out the 
salts of several springs in Grennany and America, It is veiy 
volatile, giving off ruddy vapours at ordinary temperatures, and 
boiling at 1 1 G^ ; it freezes at 4^ into a leaden coloured crystalline 
solid. Antimony and arsenic take fire when dropped into it, and 
potassiimfi explodes ; bromine is slightly soluble in water, and much 
more so in ether, its odour is very disagreeable. 

Preparation, — Bromine is got by passing chlorine through the solution, 
which sets bromine free and is separated by agitation with ether, which 
dissoh'es it. By potash it is then converted into bromide of potassium and 
bromate of potash . This b evaporated to dryness, and heated with binoxide 
of manganese and sniphuric acid in a retort ; bromine passes over, and tt 
condensed with cold water. The explanation of the process is similar to 
that of iodine. 

Tests. — With starch it forms an orange coloured compound* 
The bromides with solutions of acetate of lead or nitrate of olver 
give white precipitates. 

Its effects are probably similar to iodine, but more active ; one 
part may be dissolved in 40 parts of water, and given in doses 
of gtt V to vi properly diluted, three or four times daily. 

HYDROCHLORIC ACID. (H,CL=37.) 

Hydrochloric acid is a pungent, colourless gas, of acid taste. Dens. 
1-26, becoming liquid, with a pressure of 40 atmospheres ; in damp 
air it attracts moisture forming white fumes, and is so rapidly ab- 
sorbed by water, that when a jar filled wUli this gas is placed in 
water, it rushes in as if to a vacuum. Water at 40** absorbs about 
480 volumes of the gas, increasing in bulk about one-fifth, and 
forming liquid hydrochloric acid ; the gas is irrespirable, and even 
when diluted with air is highly irritating ; if dry it has no action 
on vegetable colours, but when moist it acts as a strong acid. 

Preparation, — By heating liquid muriatic acid in a retort, the gas passes 
off in considerable quantity, and may be collected over mercury, or in a 
dry jar, from which it displaces the air by its greater density. 
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Tbsi*s. — Its properties already described, and the formation of 
copious white fumes of muriate of ammonia, when a rod dipped in 
liquor ammonia is held near it. 

Uses* — A disinfecting agent, but much inferior to chlorine* 

Aeidum Munatieum, D. £. Aeidum Hydrochlorieum^ L» 

HydrocKUnie cr Muriatic Add* 

Formerly called spirit of salt, when pure it is a colourless fluid, 
of the odour and taste of muriatic acid gas. It evolves acid fiimes, 
and possesses the corrosive and acrid properties of the other mineral 
acids ; in commerce it is usually straw coloured from impurities. 

Preparation, — D. Dilute commercial oil of vitriol, f^xxxxiv^ with water 
fSxxxij* When cool pour it on dried chloride of sodium Ibiij, previously 
placed in a globular flask, having a capacity of at least one gallon, gently 
heat, and conduct the muriatic add gas as it escapes into a bottle con- 
taining dbtilled water, fjxxxxiv, by means of a bent tube dipped about half 
an inch beneath its surface, and let the process continue till the product 
measures Oiij. Throughout the process, particularly towards its close, 
the heat of die water which absorbs the gas must, by applying external 
cold be prevented from rising. Dens. 1176. 

L. Mix sulphnric acid fSxx, with distilled water f^xij, and add it to 
dried chloride of sodium &ij, put into a glass retort. Pour f^xij of distilled 
water into a receiver, and the retort being fitted to it, let the acid distilled 
from a sand bath, pass over into this water, the heat being gradually 
increased. Dens. 1160. 

£. Pnrify muriate of soda by solution in boiling water, concentrate the 
solution, and skim the crystals off as they form on the surface ; drain them 
from the adhering solution, and wash them slightly with cold water. 
Take of this salt well dried, place it in a glass retort, and add an equal 
weight of pure sulphuric acid, diluted with one-third its weight of water, 
and allowed to cool; fit on a receiver containing two- thirds more of 
water, and distil with gentle heat by a sand bath, or naked gas flame, as 
long as any Uquid passes over, keeping the receiver cool by snow, or a 
stream of cold water. Dens. 117(K 

In this process water decomposes, its hydrogen uniting with 
chlorine of the salt, to form the muriatic acid which distils over ; 
whOe the oxygen of the water forms soda with the sodium, and by 
sulphuric acid this is converted into a sulphate which remains in 
the retort. NaCl and SO^HO. produce NaOjSO, and HCl. 

Tests. — It forms whites fiimes, with a rod dipped in ammonia ; 
and with nitrate of silver, gives a curdy white precipitate which is 
blackened by exposure to light, and soluble in ammonia. 
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Impurities. — Being distillecl in large quantities from iron vesflek, 
in making soda from common salt, the commercial acid may 
contain iron, on saturating the acid with ammonia this would fall 
as red oxide of iron ; sulphuric acid, if present, produces a white 
precipitate with chloride of harium, insoluble in acids ; and chlorine 
or bromine are detected by the muriatic acid dissolving gold leaf, 
which is shewn by protochloride of tin, giving with it a purple 
precipitate. 

Uses. — A small quantity of muriatic acid is said to be always 
present in the stomach during digestion. When given in moderate 
repeated doses, well diluted, it acts as a tonic, and is used internally 
in bad forms of scarlatina ; it is also of service in deposits of the 
triple phosphates, or of oxalate of lime ; generally the vegetable 
tonics are combined with it. In gargles it may be used instead of 
sulphuric acid. Strong muriatic acid acts as a caustic ; it is used 
to destroy the exudations of diphtherite ; and applied to gangrenous 
and phagedenic sores, but is less employed for this purpose than 
nitric acid. When swallowed, it acts as a corrosive poison, causing 
symptoms very similar to the other concentrated acids ; fsj of it has 
destroyed life in 15 hours ; after death the esophagus and stomach 
are found corroded and inflamed, in some parts being very dark, as 
if charred ; in others, of a greenish yellow colour, from the action of 
this acid on the bile. 

Antidotes. — Magnesia ; or soda in solution ; or soap ; with the 
abundant use of diluents. 

Acidum Hydroehlorieum THlutum^ L. Acidum Muriaiicum Dilutum, D. E. 

Dilute Muriatic Acid. 

Preparation — L. £• Hydrochloric acid fjiv, distilled water fjxij. 
Dens. 1050. 

D. Pure muriatic acid f^iv, distilled water f^xiij. Dens. 1045. 

Doff. — Gtt XXX to xxxx properly diluted for internal use, or 5j added 
to Svig of fluid for a gargle. 

CARBON. (C=6.) 

This substance exists under various forms ; the diamond is pure 
carbon crystallized ; coal, anthracite, and black lead, are varieties 
of carbon, and a large portion of the animal and vegetable tissues 
consist of it ; with oxygen it forms carbonic acid, which is found 
united to lime as a carbonate in chalk, marble, and limestone ; and 
eombined with the metals, as for example iron and zinc, forming 
some of their most commoji ores ; in the atmosphere, a vast amount 
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of carbon is diffused as oarbonio acid, every 10,000 parts containing 
three to five parts of this gas. The varieties of carbon used 
medically are graphite and charcoal. 

Graphiie^ plumbago or black lead, consists of carbon, with some 
impurities, as silica and carburet of iron ; it is chiefly procured at 
Borrowdale, in Cumberland. Internally, it has been used in doses 
of gr. X to 5j, and an ointment applied externally of 3j, or ij of 
graphite to lard Ig, for chronic skin diseases ; its medical effects are 
doubtful. 

Carbo Ligfiiy D. L. E. Wood Charcoal^ is black, without smell, 
tasteless, insoluble, and infusible ; when burned, it combines with 
oxygen, forming carbonic acid, which causes the dangerous effects 
following its combustion in closed rooms. Charcoal is remarkable 
for absorbing odourous and colouring matters from solutions with 
which it is mixed, it also has the property of condensing gasses 
into its pores, and often in far greater quantity than its own bulk ; 
thus one cubic inch of box wood charcoal can take up 

90 times its volume of ammoniacal gas, 
65 ■ sulphurous acid, 

55 ■ sulphuretted hydrogen, 

35 ■ carbonic acid. 

When the charcoal is freshly prepared these effects are most 
evident ; lately attention has been called to charcoal made from 
peat or turf, as a disinfectant for sewers and night soil ; having the 
power of condensing both the foetid odours and the valuable ammo- 
niacal products of decaying substances, it will thus, no doubt, be 
useful, and far preferable to any of the other substances as yet 
recommended for these purposes, but its capability of destroying 
contagion are very dubious. 

Preparation. — Charcoal is made by imperfectly burning billets of wood 
in heaps, covered with turf and sand, allowing only enough of air to enter 
to oonsame the oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen of the wood ; its carbo- 
naceous residue forming the charcoal ; that used for preparing gunpowder 
is obtained by distilling wood in iron vessels, as in making pyroligneous 
add ; willow, dogwood, and alder, when burnt, make the best kinds of 
ehareoal. 

Uses. — Pulverized it is employed for tooth powder ; areca or 
betd nut charcoal is preferred for this purpose, being harder, and 
therefore considered better suited to remove incrustations from the 
teeth, but generally common charcoal is substituted for it. In 
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poultices, charcoal is applied to foetid, gangrenous, and phagedenic 
ulcere, to absorb their offensive odour. Internally, it has been 
used in dysentery with the same intention, and in Sicily it has been 
employed as a remedy for ague. Dose. — gr. x to 3j firequently 
administered. 

Charcoal Poultice. — Is made by adding to the linseed meal poultice 
one-fourth its weight of recently burned charcoal, in powder. 

Carbo Anifnalia. L. E. D. Animal Charcoal^ or Ivory Blacky is 
prepared in the manufacture of sal ammoniac, by burning bones in 
closed vessels as long as vapoure are given off ; the residue consti- 
tutes ivory black. In 100 parts it contains about 10 of carbon, 88 
of phosphate and carbonate of lime, and two of salts of iron. It is 
more useful for decolorizing liquids than wood charcoal, probably 
from the minute division of its particles ; hence it is employed to 
decolorize the vegetable acids and alkaloids ; but as these Uquida 
often contain free acids, the phosphate and carbonate of lime must 
be first removed, as in the 

Carbo Animalis Purijicatw, D. L. £. Purified Animal CharcoaU 

Preparation. — D. To ivory black Ibv. add commercial muriatic acid 
Oiij, diluted with water Oiij ; digest, repeatedly stirring, with a gentle 
heat, for 24 hours ; add a gallon of water, agitate well, let the insoluble 
parts subside, and decant or remove by a syphon the clear liquid ; do 
this three times, then place the black sediment on calico and wash it 
with distilled water, until the washings cease to precipitate with nitrate 
of silver; then in a stove or oven dry the product, at first gently, finally 
at a heat from 300^ to 400^. 

L, Take water f^xij, muriatic acid f^xij, mix and add gradually to animal 
charcoal Ibj, digest for two days, with a gentle heat, often shaking ; pour off 
the fluid, and wash all the acid from the charcoal by water, then dry it. 

E. The same quantities as L. After digesting two days, boil it, diluted 
with water Oij ; collect the charcoal on a filter of linen or calico, and 
wash till what passes through, scarcely precipitates with carbonate of soda, 
then heat the charcoal, at first moderately, then to redness, in a covered 
crucible. 

In this process, hydrochloric acid dissolves the phosphate, and decom* 
poses the carbonate of lime and sulphuret of calcium, disengaging carbonic 
and hydrosulphuric acid, and forming soluble chloride of calcium, which 
is washed out, the minutely divided charcoal remaining. «* If pure, when 
incinerated with its own volume of red oxide of mercur}, it is dissipated, 
leaving only a scanty ash." E, 
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CARBONIC ACID. (COg=22.) 

This is a colourless gas, of dens. 1 '5 ; hence heavier than air ; 
of an agreeable pungent taste and odour ; not combustible nor 
supporting combustion ; potassium alone, when heated in it, bums, 
forming carbon and carbonate of potash. At 32^ under a pressure 
of 36 atmospheres it becomes liquid ; when the pressure is removed, 
part of the fluid substance escaping into gas, causes such intense 
cold as to freeze the rest into a white solid. A solution of solid 
carbonic acid in ether, when evaporating, produces the most intense 
cold known, — 1 80^ F. Carbonic acid is found in caverns, old wells, 
and vaults, and acting as a narcotic poison, may cause dangerous 
accidents ; it is also disengaged during fermentation, and msj 
coDect in the vats of breweries, whenever a candle is extinguished 
in such places, the gas has accumulated to a dangerous extent, and 
life has often been lost by descending into it. In mines, from its 
poisonous e£fects, it is called choke damp. Water absorbs about 
its own bulk of carbonic acid, and under pressure dissolves much 
more, which escaping when the pressure is removed, forms e£fer- 
vescing waters. Ordinary soda water consists only of carbonic acid 
condensed into water ; genuine soda water, and solution of magnesia, 
contain these alkaline substances as well, which enables the water 
to hold more of the gas in solution ; carrara water consists of carbo* 
nate of lime, dissolved in water by carbonic acid ; and all e£ferves- 
cing mixtures owe their agreeable taste to this gas escaping from a 
carbonate, as soda or potash, by the addition of some acid ; generally 
either citric or tartaric acid is employed for this purpose. 

Preparatum^ — On adding sulphuric or muriatic acid to chalk, the gas 
is erolred. CaO^COg and HCl, form HO. CaCl, and CO^. 

The hydrogen of the muriatic acid uniting with oxygen of the lime, 
forms water ; the calcium of the lime unites with chlorine, forming chlo- 
ride of calcium, and carbonic acid escapes. 

Uses. — The cataplasma fermenti is a local application to ulcers 
of this gas, arising from a yeast poultice. Internally, carbonic acid 
is employed in e£fervescing waters and mixtures as a tonic ; it 
checks vomiting, and allays irritability of stomach. The eflfer- 
Tescing draught, made with bicarbonate of potash and lemon juice, 
forms one of the most pleasant modes of using it ; but bicarbonate 
of soda and tartaric acid are oftener employed. 
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Pure carbonic acid is irrespirable, causing spasm of the glottis, 
and speedy death ; when diluted the gas can be respired, but is still 
dangerous, producing death by non-eeration of the blood in the 
lungs, and the circulation of venous blood through the arteries, which 
reaching the brain, gives rise to giddiness, insensibility, and con- 
vulsive movements ; when ten per cent of carbonic acid is mixed 
with air, it is sufficient to prove fatal ; the respirations of many persons 
in a small room, as in the black-hole of Calcutta, or burning charcoal 
or coke may cause this accumulation, and death in hanging, drown- 
ing, and suffocation, although sometimes caused by violent injuries, 
is generally due to poisoning with carbonic acid, generated in the 
sufferers own circulating fluid ; the symptoms being analogous to 
those caused by breathing diluted carbonio acid, and the same treat- 
ment necessary, in all those class of accidents, to restore animation* 

Antidotes. — Removal into pure air and the production of arti- 
ficial respiration, to replace the impure gas in the lungs, by fresh air, 
fit for animal life ; warmth and friction should also be used, and 
usually on recovery moderate venesection is necessary to prevent 
secondary engorgements of the brain or lungs. 

Tests. — Carbonic acid is distinguished by being odourless, and 
extinguishing flame, it renders lime water milky, forming a white 
deposit of carbonate of lime. 
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BORON. (B0=11.) 

This elementary substance was discovered by Davy to be the 
base of boracic acid ; it is a dull olive coloured powder, without 
taste or smell ; when heated to 600^ it takes fire, oxidizes, and 
forms boracic acid, which is procured in Tuscany, issuing with 
steam from fissures in the ground ; basins are dug round these 
apertures, and filled with water, the vapour passing through them 
deposits its boracic acid in the water, the fluid is then evaporated, 
and crystals procured, which are afterwards combined wiih soda to 
form borax. 

Boracic acidy B0O3 is procured by dissolving borax in four parts of 
water and adding sulphuric acid, which forois soluble sulphate of soda* 
and pearly scales of boracic acid. 

Tbsts. — An alcoholic solution of boracic acid produces, when 
burned, a green flame. 

Uses. — Boracic acid is nearly inert ; it is used to increase the 
solubility of cream of tartar ; seven parts of this with one of boracic 
acid forming a soluble cream of tartar. 



PHOSPHORUS. (PH=32.) 

Phosphorus was discovered in urine by Brandt, in 1669. It is 
found in bone and nerve tissue, and in small quantity in the vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms. This substance is a soft, flexible, wax like 
solid, brittle in cold weather, colourless or yellowish, luminous, and 
giving off white fumes of a garlic odour ; when exposed to the 
lur it is very inflammable, and must therefore be kept under water* 
Friction or slight heat causes phosphorus to burst into briUiant 
flame, and form dense white fumes of phosphoric acid. It melts at 
108^ F., and boils at 550^ forming a colourless vapour. Phos- 
phorus is soluble in alcohol, ether, and the fixed and volatile oils. 

PrtparcUion, — Bone ash, which consists chiefly of sub-phosphate of 

litna^ is mixed with half its weight of sulphuric acid, diluted with water ; 

an insoluble sulphate, and soluble super-phosphate of lime form ; the 

latter is dissolved in water ; the solution is evaporated, mixed with about 

aii#>foiirth its weight of charcoal, and strongly heated in an earthen retort, 

E 
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when phosphorus distils over and is condensed in water. It is purified by 
remelting and straining through chamois leather, and finally moulded with 
glass tubes into sticks for sale. 

Effects. — Phosphorus, when formed into a paste with fat, is nsed 
hi Germany to poison rats, and is much employed to make one 
description of lucifer match. Medically it has been nsed as a 
stimulant and aphrodisiac ; it is dangerous from its great inflamma-* 
bility, and should never be given in a solid state ; indeed there is 
little evidence that it has any medical effect whatever ; some assert 
that phosphoric acid is produced from it in the stomach, and causes 
the dangerous symptoms; but even in a concentrated state thb 
acid is not corrosive. 

In poisoning with phosphorus the symptoms appear to be those of 
a violent irritant, operating with uncertainty ; sometimes not com- 
tnencing for hours after taking it, and generally death does not ensne 
before some days have passed. 

Antidotes. — Taylor states that oil and melted butter are 
injurious, as they would dissolve the poison ; but this appears 
no objection to them, if afterwards free vomiting is employed, which 
oil or butter is likely to produce ; perhaps mixing some turpentine 
with the oil would be advantageous, as its vapour prevents phos- 
phorus inflaming ; the employment of magnesia and mucilaginous 
drinks are advised. 

Dose. — The Prussian pharmacopoeia directs phosphorus gr. iv io 
be dissolved in almond oil fji, and gtt v to x to be given, mixed in 
mucilage. Small doses of phosphorus as gr. ij or iij have proved 
>/ataI. 

Jcidum Phoaphoricum Dilutum, L. (PO^.) Phospkarie Acid. 

Phosphorus and oxygen form many compounds fully described in 

^chemical works; the chief of these are phosphorous acid, PO«, 

formed by the slow combustion of phosphorus ; and phosphoric acid, 

which is employed medically, when diluted with water ; it is pre- 

. pared by the following process : — 

Preparatian.'-L. Mix nitric acid fjiv, with water fjx in a retort, plac^ 
on a sand bath, and add phosphorus Jj ; apply heat until f^viij distil over ; 
replace this in the retort, and again distil f^riij which are to be njected. 
Evaporate the remaining Uquid in a platinum capsule to f^ij 3vj. 
When this becomes cold, add enough distilled water to make up fSxxviij, 

In this process three atoms of phosphorus take fifteen atoms of oxygen, 
t forming 3PO3, and converting the nitric acid into nitric oxide gas^ which 
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escapes. SP and 5NO5 fonning dP05 and 5N0g Dilute nitric acid is 
used to avoid explosions, and combustion of the phosphorus, which a : 
stronger add would be likely to cause. 

Pure phosphoric acid is in masses like ice ;. it is very acid» ^ 
reddening litmus paper, and forming salts with the alkalies and 
metala The dilute phosphoric acid is a colourless fluid, of dens. 
1064, and containing about 10*5 per cent, of the pure acid ; 42 ; 
grains of carbonate of soda should saturate 100 grains of it.. 

Adulterations. — The purity of the dilute acid is shewn by. 
whatever chloride of barium or nitrate of silver precipitates,, being 
re-dissolved with nitric acid, denoting the absence of sulphates or^ 
chlorides ; copper or silver strips are not acted on by it, imless it is 
adulterated with nitric acid ; and it should not be coloured by 
hydrosolphuric acid, showing the absence of metals. 

Uses. — It is tonic, like other mineral aclls, and when largely 
diluted it has been employed in the treatment of diabetes ; its power 
of cUssolving phosphate of lime has led to its use in phosphatia 
urinary deposits, in ossification of arteries and exostosis. 

Dose. — Gtt x to 2jj of the dilute acid ii^ sufficient fluid. 



SULPHUR, E. SULPHUR SUBLIMATUM, L. D. 

(S=16.) 

This elementary substance is found in a native or uncombinect 
state, forming beds, along with gypsum and rock salt ; thevokanic 
districts of Sicily and Italy abound with it, and yield most of the 
sulphur used in Europe ; in combination with various metals, as 
copper, lead, and merciuy, it forms their commonest ores, called 
pyrites ; in mineral waters it is obtained in the state of sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; and many plants contain sulphur, as garlic, mustard, 
and assafoetida ; it also exists in some animal substances, such ad 
albumen, urine, &c. Native sulphur is purified by heating it in an 
iron still, the vapour as it sublimes is conducted into a large room, 
and on cooling, falls in minute crystals, like a fine powder ; or the 
sulphur may be cooled in a small receiver and solidified into 
masses, which, when remelted, and cast in wooden moulds 
constitutes cane brimstone ; the dark impure residue remaining in 
ilie still, is sold as sulphur vivum, or horse brimstone ; sulphur is 
also got by heating iron pyrites, some of the sulphur burns, the rest 
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is vaporized, and condensed in the manner described, this is gener- 
ally contaminated with arsenic, and seldom used except in making 
oil of vitriol. 

Sulphur is a brittle, crystalline, pale yellow solid, by friction be- 
coming highly electric, when ignited, it burns with a pale blue flame, 
forming sulphurous acid SO^, it is soluble in oils, and turpentine ; 
sulphur melts at 230° into a thin fluid, at 340° it becomes viscid, 
and if heated to 450°, and thrown into water, it remains viscid, and 
can be drawn into threads ; when further heated it again melts into 
a fluid, and boils about 600°. Sulphur is dimorphous, or capable of 
crystallizing in two distinct shapes ; thus when obtained from solu- 
tions it forms right prismatic octohedrons, and by fusion it is pro- 
cured in oblique rhombic prisms. 

Impurities. — Crude native sulphur contains different eartliy 
substances, and if sublimed from iron pyrites, orpiment, the sul- 
phuret of arsenic may adulterate it ; sulphur dissolves in oil of 
turpentine, leaving any of these impurities ; by washing sulphur 
with water, and testing with litmus paper, the presence of any acid 
is shown by the paper becoming red. 

Uses. — Externally it is applied in ointment for scabies, or itch, 

which some consider it has a special action on ; others suppose that 

it has a poisonous effect on a parasite, originally described in 

Dr. Meade's work, and more lately by Raspail, as the cause of this 

disease ; this little animal belongs to the class Arachrnda^ and is 

named the Sarcoptea Hominia^ but there are said to be fewer insects 

than itch pustules ; oil of bergaraot may be added to conceal the 

odour of the sulphur oiutment, and a little cinnabar changes its colour, 

which is sometimes objectionable; other skin diseases, such as 

psoriasis and lepra, are occasionally treated with sulphur. Adminis* 

tered internally, it acts as a laxative, and is mild and certain in its 

effects ; it is prescribed in the form of electuary, for which a 

form is given by D., and is generally used for hoemorrhoids, 

stricture, prolapse, and other affections of the rectum, and in chronic 

skin diseases ; sulphur produces solid evacuations. Dr. Paris there* 

fore considers it acts especially on the muscular coat of the bowels * 

but bile, the natural purgative, contains much sulphur, and its effects 

are probably due to increasing or improving this secretion. 

Dose. — 5j to iij as a laxative. 

Vnguenium Suljphuria, D. L. £. Sulphur Ointment, 

^r^aration. — L. Sulphur 5iij, lard Ibss, oil of bergamot, min xx, mix. 
^* E. Sulphur Ibj. lard Jbiv, mix. 
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Vnguentum SulphurU Comjpositum, L. Compound Sulphur Ointment. 

Preparation, — Sulphur fibss, powdered white hellebore 5ij, nitrate of 
potash 3j> soft soap IfosSy lard Ibiss, oil of bergamot, min xxx, mix. 

This is considered more effectual^ but is more irritating than the former 
ointment. 

Con/eetio Sulphuris, D. Sulphur Electuary. 

Preparation. — Sublimed sulphur 5ijf bitartrate of potash i), clarified 
honej 3j, by weight ; syrup of ginger f5ss, syrup of saffron Oss, mix. 

Dose. — From a tea spoonful to a table spoonful every night and morning, 
jalap may be added to the electuary, if required to be more purgative. 

The syrup of saffron is added with the intention of changing the colour 
of the sulphur, which is disagreeable to some persons. 



ACIDUM SULPHURICUM, D. L. E. (SO3=40.) 
Sulphuric Acid or Oil of Vitriol. 

Sulphuric acid is a dense oily looking liquid, colourless when 
pure, and odourless, but highly acid and corrosive, charring animal 
and vegetable tissues firom its affinity for water, which it abstracts 
firom the tissues, leaving carbonized products ; if exposed to the air, 
sulphuric acid absorbs watery vapour, and its bulk increases about 
one-third in twenty-four hours ; when mixed with water it evolves 
considerable heat, four parts of acid and one of water producing a 
temperature of 300° ; its dens, is 1846 ; it freezes at — 15°, and 
boils at 620°. The sulphuric acid of commerce is a hydrate, being 
composed of SO 3 HO. An acid is pre])ared by strongly heating 
dried sulphate of iron in earthen retorts, at Nordhausen, in Saxony ; 
vapours distU over and are condensed into a dark oily looking cor* 
rosive fluid, which fumes in the air, and red oxide of iron is left 
in the retort ; this acid contains about one equivalent of water to 
two of snlphuric acid, or 2S03,HO ; its dens, is 1*9; when it is 
heated it separates into ordinary sulphuric acid, which remains in 
the vessel, and anhydrous sulphuric acid, which volatilizes, and can 
be condensed in fine white sUky crystals, resembling asbestos, and 
having no acid properties, unless water is present, it melts at 66° and 
boils at 122° ; when thrown into water this anhydrous acid hisses 
like hot iron. 
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Preparation, — By baraing sulphur, sulphurous acid gas is fonned, and 
then conveyed by a wide chimney into a large leaden chamber, having 
water on its floor to the depth of a few inches ; steam and fumes of nitrous 
acid, produced by heating nitre and sulphuric acid, are also introduced ; 
the nitrous acid parts with oxygen, converting the sulphurous into sul- 
phuric acid, and becoming itself changed into nitric oxide, which absorbs 
oxygen from the air of the chamber, to part with it in the same manner, 
and change fresh quantities of sulphurous gas into sulphuric acid. In 
practice, more complicated reactions occur ; sulphurous and nitrous acids 
do not act on each other when dry^ but if watery vapour be present they 
form a white crystalline compound, the composition of which is not clearly 
known ; this falling into water is decomposed into vitriol, which remains 
in solution, and nitrous fumes which escape. The water in the chamber is 
allowed to absorb sulphuric acid until it is of dens. 1*5, then concentrated 
in leaden pans to dens. 1*7> or until it begins to dissolve the lead ; after 
this its further evaporation must be carried on in glass or platinum vessel^ 
until it is dense enough for sale. 

Acidum Sulphuricum Purutn, D. £. Pure Vitriol. 

Preparation. — D. Place commercial vitriol in a small plain retort^ with 
a few slips of platinum foil, and with a Florence flask as a receiver, distil by 
a small charcoal Are or gas lamp one-tenth of the acid> reject this, and using 
a fresh receiver, again distil until not more than f^j remains in the retorU 
Keep the acid in a stoppered bottle ; its dens, is 1846. 

£. If the commercial acid contains nitrous aoid, heat f^viij of it with 
gr. X to XV of sugar, at a temperature not sufficient to boil the acid, until 
the dark colour at first caused shall nearly or altogether disappear. Other 
impurities are removed by distilling, which, on a small scale, is managed 
by boiling the acid with a few platinum chips in a glass retort, with a sand 
bath or gas flame, rejecting the first half ounce. Dens. 1845. 

Impurities. — Organic matter, as straw or cork, falling into the 
acid become charred, and often render it dark coloured ; aiilpliuric 
acid may contain sulphate of lead, dissolved from the vessels it is 
made in ; on diluting the acid this impurity falls as a white powder, 
which is blackened by sulphuretted hydrogen ; the presence of any 
nitrous acid is detected by protosiilphate of iron forming a dark 
t9olution with the vitriol which contains it ; but the most important 
adalteration is arsenic, which is often present in vitriol made from 
the iron pyrites, now much used to procure a cheap sulphur. They 
are roasted, and the sulphur escaping as sulphurous acid is conducted 
into the lead chambers, as in the ordinary process ; unfortunately, 
being much contaminated with arsenic, the product is very impure ; 
to separate this, as far as possible, the sulphurous acid is passed , be* 
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fore e&teriiig the leaden chamber, through long tubes, in which it 
coolfl and deposits much of its arsenious acid ; to detect it, dilute the 
acid and apply the usual tests for arsenic ; as much as gr. iss of it 
has been found in fSj of vitrioL 

Tests. — Sulphuric acid gives, with solution of acetate of lead, a 
white precipitate of sulphate of lead ; and with chloride of barium, a 
white deposit of sulphate of bary tes, iusoluble in acids ; when mixed 
with charcoal and strongly heated, this becomes sulphuret of barium, 
which placed on paper, moistened with sugar of lead, and muriatic acid 
added to it, produces a black stain on the papen When sulphuric 
acid is heated with copper or mercury it is decomposed, disengagmg 
sulphurous fumes. 

Effects. — Taken in a diluted state, sulphuric acid is used to 
check excessive sweating, and for hoemorrhages of the lungs, uterus, 
or stomach ; it is added to mixtures to promote the solubility of 
quinine and to disguise the flavour of Epsom salts, and in combination 
with bitters, employed as a tonic, in recovery from acute diseases ; it 
enters into the infusion of roses, and is frequently added to gargles ; 
largely diluted with water, it is advised as a drink for workmen em- 
ployed in lead manufactories to prevent attacks of lead colic. 

The strong acid is used as a caustic to the bites of rabid animals, 
and in entropion is applied by a narrow slip of wood to the eyelids, 
to cause a cicatrix, which contracting, may evert the lid. This 
concentrated acid, when swallowed, acts as a corrosive poison ; by 
coagulating albumen and extracting water from the tissues, and by 
carbonizing the parts it touches, it causes destruction in the mucous 
surface of the mouth and stomach ; the sufferer has excruciating 
pain in the throat and abdomen, vomiting of acid fluids, often mixed 
with blood, a difficulty of swallowing from the poison affecting the 
upper part of the larynx, great exhaustion, cold clammy skin, 
thirst, and a feeble pulse, the mind remaining generally unaffected, 
and death occurring suddenly, in 18 to 24 hours after taking the 
poison. The matters first vomited will effervesce if thrown on lime- 
stone, and from the vitriol in them will produce brown moist stains 
on cloth, in which the acid may be detected long after by examina- 
tion. Upon death, the inside of the stomach is found dark brown 
or black, it usually contains a tarry fluid consisting of altered blood 
and mucus, and is often perforated by an irregular opening, through 
which the acid escaping into the peritoneal cavity, may act on the 
intestines, and even on the coats of the aorta ; if life is prolonged 
for some hours, marks of inflammation are perceptible around these 
corrosions ; sometimes the person survives, sloughs detach from the 
throat and stomach, and the injured parts cicatrize, but they may 
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afterwards contract and form strictures, from the effects of which the 
patient may ultimately die of starvation or exhaustion. Sulphuric 
acid is so corrosive that 3j or ij has destroyed life, when taken with 
the stomach empty. 

Antidotes. — Any diluent should he given in sufficient quantity 
to dilute the poison, and magnesia, chalk, or soap, mixed with water, 
may be employed to neutralize it. The introduction of the stomach 
pump would be likely to do harm, and must be avoided. 

Acidum Sulphurieum Dilutnm, D. L. £. Dilute Sulphuric Acid, 

Preparation, — D. E. Pure sulphuric acid d), distilled water HSxiij ; mix. 
Dens. D. 1084, £. 1090. 

L. Sulphuric acid fjiss, distilled water f^xivss ; mix. Dens. 1110. 

l)oae. — Gtt X to xxx well diluted. The L. preparation is much stronger 
than the others, f3j of it saturates twenty-eight grains of carbonate of soda. 
The object of D. in the forms for dilute mineral acids, is to obtain them of 
the same chemically neutralizing power, not of the same degree of acidity 
in taste. 

Acidum Sulphurieum Aramaticum, D. E. Aromatic Sulphuric Acid^ or 

Elixir of Vitriol. 

Preparation, — D. Place rectified spirit Oiss in a stoppered bottle, 
gradually add pure sulphuric acid fjiiiss ; mix, and add ginger bruised 3jf 
cinnamon bruised Jiss, macerate for one week, occasionally shaking, then 
filter, and keep in a stoppered bottle. Dens. 9 74. 

£. Uses the same proportions ; gradually add the acid to the spirit, and 
digest with gentle heat for three days in a closed vessel ; add the aromatics, 
digest for six days, and filter ; or moisten them with some of the acid 
liquid, and after twelve hours put them in a percolator, and transmit the 
rest of the acid spirit. 

Sulphovinic acid is formed in this preparation, but most of the sulphuric 
acid exists in an nncombined state. Its effects are similar to the dilute 
sulphuric acid. 

Dose, — Gtt XX to 3j in a glass of water. 



SULPHUR lODATUM, D. (SJ=158.) 

Iodide of Sulphur. 

Preparation — ^Triturate pure iodine in powder Jj, sublimed sulphur 3ij, 
in a mortar ; put the powder in a Florence flask, and heat gently till they 
fuse ; when cool, break the flask, and immediately enclose the product tn 
well stoppered bottles. 
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This is a black crystalline compound, having a strong odour of 
iodine, and an acrid taste ; it stains the skin yellow ; if exposed to 
the air, iodine rapidly escapes from it ; an ointment of iodide of 
sulphur has been used in obstinate skin diseases, such as lupus, 
acne, herpes, and lepra, containing gr. x to xxx of this substance 
mixed with lard 3j. it is not employed internally. 



SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN. (HS= 17.) 

This foetid gas is colourless and inflammable ; its odour resembles 
rotten eggs, which owe their smell to this gas ; if respired, it is very 
poisonous, causing, when in a concentrated state, narcotic symptoms, 
and even when largely diluted, it still continues dangerous, producing 
nausea, head-ache, delirium, and convulsions ; it is generated in 
sewers from rotting animal matter, and dissolved in water, forms 
sulphurous springs, such as Harrowgate, and Lucan, near Dublin ; 
its source in these springs, is probably decomposing sulphuret of iron 
contained in the earth. 

Preparation. — By adding dilute sulphuric acid to sulphuret of iron, or of 
antimony, this gas is formed; thus : — FeSand SO3HO, produce FeO.SOs 
and HS. In this process water is decomposed, its hydrogen uniting with 
sulphur of the sulphuret of iron to form the gas ; its oxygen combining 
with the iron, forms an oxide of iron, which, with sulphuric acid, becomes 
protosulphate of iron, and remains in solution. 

Tests. — The foetid odour of the gas distinguishes it ; when in 
solution, sulphuretted hydrogen blackens silver and its salts, as 
when a silver spoon is placed in it ; with solution of acetate of lead, 
it also gives a black precipitate. 

Uses. — It is much employed in chemistry, as a test for metals ; 
in solution, as in Harrowgate water, it is administered with occasional 
benefit in chronic skin diseases, amenorrhoea, chlorosis, chronic 
rheumatism, and gout ; in inflammatory aflections it is considered 
injurious ; its efficacy appears rather over rated. 

Antidotes. — When insensibility is caused by inhaling this gas 
in sewers, the person should be removed to fi^sh air, and stimulants 
used, with cold affusion ; as chlorine decomposes sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, it may be respired, largely diluted witii air, in these accidents. 

jirtificial Harrowgate water may be made of chloride of sodium 3j» 
sulphate of magnesia Siss, sulphuret of potash Siss, boiling water f^xriij. 
JDose. — A wine glassful taken in a cup of warm water. 

F 
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AMMONIiE HYDROSULPHURETUM, D. 
Hydrosulphuret of Ammonia. 

Preparation. — Place sulphuret of iron 5iss, water fjxv, in a two-necked 
bottle ; add commercial oil of Titriol f^iss, by degrees, through a safety 
funnel, and conduct the sulphuretted hydrogen, which is disengaged, by 
suitable tubes, first through distilled water fjij, placed in a small inter- 
mediate phial, and then to the bottom of a bottle containing solation of 
ammonia f^iv, the neck of this bottle, through which the tube passes, 
being loosely plugged with tow ; if, when the dcTelopment of gas ceases^ 
a drop of the ammoniaoal liquid added to a saturated solution of sulphate 
of magnesia gives no precipitate, the preparation is complete ; bat should 
a precipitate occur, the solution contains free ammonia, and must agpdn 
be subjected to the action of sulphuretted hydrogen. It should be kepi 
in a stoppered green glass bottle. Dens. 999. 

This preparation is employed in testing metallic solntions, and was 
formerly used as an internal remedy, but is not now prescribed fin 
this purpose. Decomposing animal substances evolve both hydro- 
sulphuret of ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen ; it causes the 
same dangerous symptoms when inhaled as this gas, and poisoning 
by it requires similar treatment. 



SODIUM OR NATRIUM. (NA=24.) 

This metal, the base of soda, was discovered by Davy ; it is of 
silver white colour, of waxy consistence, and lighter than water, its 
dens, being '97 ; when exposed to air it absorbs oxygen, fi>rming 
soda ; hence it must be preserved in naphtha. If thrown on water 
it decomposes this fluid, disengaging hydrogen with a hissing niMse, 
and taking oxygen, but not inflaming, unless the water is hot, or 
the globule of sodium is prevented from moving about. The oxide 
soda, NaO, can be procured by evaporating a caustic solation of 
soda to dryness. It is not used medically. 

Tests. — All soda salts are distinguished by negative tests ; they 
do not precipitate with sulphuretted hydrogen, as tilie ordinary 
metals ; with carbonate of soda, as the alkaline earths ; or with chloride 
of platinum, as the other alkalies, potctsh and ammonia. Dissolved 
in alcohol, they burn with a yellow flame. Soda £^ves an insolabk 
white precipitate with solution of the antimoniate of potash. 
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SODII CHLORIDUM, D. L. SODiE MURIAS, D. E. 

(NA CL=60. ) Common Salt. 

This important substance is found extensively diffused through 
the world ; thus it forms vast deposits of rock salt, as in England, 
at Cheshire ; and in Spain and Poland ; it abounds in many springs, 
as in StafiCbrd and Worcestershire, termed brine springs, from the 
salt they contain ; and sea water affords about two and a half per 
cent of common salt, mixed with other saline constituents, such as 
sulphate and chloride of magnesia ; salt is also found in plants 
growing near the sea shore, and in the animal fluids, blood, 
urine, &c. 

Preparation, — Impure rocksalt is dissolved (or the brine is obtained 
^m springs) and evaporated in large shallow pans ; the impurities are 
separated by skimming, and salt crystallized in different sized crystals ; 
the large salt used for preserving fish is made by slow crystallizing, and 
finer table salt by more rapid evaporation. 

Sometimes in France and other places, sea water is evaporated by the 
sons heat in shallow basins near the shore ; common salt crystallizes out 
as the water evaporates, and sulphate of magnesia remains dissolved in the 
liquid with the other salts of sea water. 

Sodce Murias Purunty E. Pure Salt. 

PreparttUon. — Dissolve any quantity of salt in boiling water ; filter the 
solution, boil it down over the fire, skimming off the crystals which form, 
wash tbem quickly with cold water and dry them. 

Common salt, if pure, is not deliquescent, but from containing 
some chloride of magnesia it generally attracts moisture. One 
part of salt dissolves in two parts and a half of water, and is nearly 
equally soluble at all temperatures ; it does not dissolve in piu^ 
alcohol ; salt crystallizes in cubes, and sometimes in hollow four- 
aided pyramids ; if heated, it decrepitates, and at a red heat fuses 
and sublimes unchanged. It is neutral to test paper. 

Purity. — E. " A solution of pure salt is not precipitated by 
solutions of carbonate of ammonia, followed by phosphate of soda ; 
Bine grains of salt dissolved in distilled water is not entirely pre- 
et^tated by twenty-six grains of nitrate of silver." The solution of 
ammonia would detect the presence of lime, and with the phosphate 
of soda would test any adulteration from a salt of magnesia. 
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Uses. — In our food salt appears indispensable, as the blood 
always contains it in its composition ; sea scurvy has been attributed 
to its excessive use, but is rather due to the want of vegetables ; 
over salted meat is, however, innutritions and indigestible. One or 
two table spoonfuls of salt dissolved in warm water form a speedy- 
emetic ; useful in narcotic poisoning from the readiness with which 
it cah be obtained, and in poisoning with nitrate of silver the salt 
acts as a chemical antidote. Dissolved in enema, salt is used as a 
remedy for ascarides, and it has been taken in large doses by persons 
affected with worms. Asa substitute for sea water baths, a solution 
of ibj rock salt may be added to every three gallons of water in 
the bath. If taken in excessive quantity, common salt may 
act as an irritant poison ; a pound of it taken at once has caused 
death. 

Dose. — 5ss to 3j ; as an emetic 3j to ij ; in enemas Sss to Sis& 



SODJE CHLORINATiE LIQUOR, D. L. 

Solution of Chlorinated Soda. 

This solution is sold as Labarraque^s soda disinfecting liquid ; it 
Is a pale yellowish fluid, with the odour of chlorine, and having an 
astringent taste ; it reacts alkaline, and then bleaches test paper ; if 
exposed to air it absorbs carbonic acid, evolving chlorine gas ; its 
composition is uncertain, it is said to contain an hypochlorite of 
soda. 

Preparation. — D. Blend well in a mortar, chlorinated lime Ibss with 
\vhter Oiij ; put the mixture in a stoppered bottle, and shake it frequently 
during three hours ; then filter through calico, and to the clear solution 
add crystallized carbonate of soda ivi) dissolved in water Oj ; stir well for 
ten minutes ; separate the liquid by a second filtration, and keep it in a 
stoppered bottle. Dens. 1034. 

L. Put chloride of sodium iiy, binoxide of manganese Jiij, rubbed to 
powder into a retort, and add sulphuric acid 3iv, mixed with water fjiij ; 
heat the retort, and pass the chlorine disengaged through water fjv, and 
then through carbonate of soda ibj dissolved in water Oij. 

Uses. — It is employed as a disinfecting agent, for which it is 
preferable to chloride of lime ; the latter is, however, more used, 
being cheaper. Internally, chloride of soda is administered, when 
diluted, to check foetid expectoration, in gangrene of the lungs, and 
in malignant scarlatina, &c. It is also applied, as a wash, to putre- 
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fikctiTe and foetid discharges, and to syphilitic, cancerous, and other 
foul ulcers ; besides removing the offensive odour, its antiseptic 
powers are useful in checking diseased action ; it may be applied on 
lint or sprinkled on poultices. 

Dose. — Internally, gtt xx to xxx in 5ij of fluid ; for lotions 5j, 
diluted with Sij to xij of water. 



SODiE SULPHAS, D. L. E. (NaO. SO^+IO Aq.) 

Sulphate of Soda. 

Sulphate of soda, or Glauber's salt, is found in many mineral 
waters, as Leamington and Cheltenham, and also in some minerals ; 
it forms long, transparent, colourless, oblique rhombic crystals, of a 
cool, bitter, and saline taste ; exposed to air they eflSoresce, fieJling 
into powder ; a variety has been got crystallized in octohedra, 
free from water of crystallization. Glauber's salt dissolves in three 
parts of water at 60^. 

Preparation, — L. Dissolve the salt which remains after distilling 
hydrochloric acid ibij in boiling water Oij ; add gradoally sufficient car- 
bonate of soda to neutralize the acid ; boil down until a pellicle appears, 
and set aside the strained solution to crystallize ; pour off the hquor and 
dry the crystals. 

E. Take the salt remaining afler making pure muriatic acid Ibij, dissolve 
it in boiling water Oiij ; add white marble in powder as long as effervescence 
takes place ; boil, and when neutral, filter the solution ; wash the insoluble 
matter with boiling water ; add the water to the original liquid ; con- 
centrate till a pellicle begins to form ; then let the liquid cool and crys- 
tallize. 

L. Directs soda to be used, and £. marble, to neutralize the excess of 
add usually present in the residue after distilling muriatic acid ; but the 
salt is always bought from manufacturers who decompose chloride of 
sodium with vitriol, as the first part of the process for making carbonate 
of soda, which is now the chief use of Glauber's salt* 

Tests. — It is known to be a sulphate by forming a white preci- 
pitate with chloride of barium. 

Effects. — A saline cathartic, acting like sulphate of magnesia, 
but less used from its disagreeable taste ; this is very much con- 
cealed by adding to it a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid. 

Dose. — 3j to 1} in solution. 
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Chelienkam 8aUs are artificially prepared, b j ditaoWing adphate of ac 
Ibviij, carbonate of soda ifoij, in boiling water, one gallon ; ftkering i 
evaporating until crystals form. 

Ihie. — 3j to iv in solution, every morning or every aeeond moming. 



SODiE PHOSPHAS, D. L. E. (2NaO.HO+PO,+24 Aq.) 

Phosphate qf Soda. 

This is also named tribasio phosphate of soda, or tasteless purging 
salt; it crystallizes in large oblique rhombic prisms, which are 
trmnq>arent and colourless ; tiiey effloresce in the air, and have a 
cool saline taste ; it is dissolved by fonr parts of cold or two of boil- 
ing water ; the solution is slightly alkalh^. This salt is insoluble 
in alcohol. 

PrtparatioH, — ^B. Take ox bones, burned white in a dear fire, and in fine 
powder, tbx ; place them in a large earthen or lead dish, and pour on 
them oil of vitriol fi 56 ; mix well with a glass rod ; after twenty-four hours 
add gradually, with constant stirring, one gallon of £stilled water, and 
digest forty-eight hours, adding occasionally water to supply any loss from 
evaporation ; add now a second gallon of water ; agitate weU ; digest fat 
another hour ; throw all on a calico filter, and when the liquid ceases to 
trickle through, wash the precipitate frequently with boiling distilled water, 
until the washings very slightly redden litmus. Concentrate the filtered 
fluid and washings to one gallon, and after twenty-four hours filter it ; to 
the filtered solution heated to 212°, add carbonate of soda ifoxij, or a snffi- 
dency, imtil the mixture is slightly alkaline ; then filter it through calico ; 
the dear fluid passing through, will when concentrated till a film b^ns 
to form on its surface, give on cooling, crystals of phosphate of soda ; 
from the mother liquid more crystals may be got by further concentration ; 
dry the salt on blotting paper, and keep in stoppered bottles. 

E. Mix bone ashes Ibx, sulphuric acid Oij 3iv, and gradually add water 
Ovj ; digest three days, repladng the water that evaporates ; add boiling 
water Oyj ; strain through linen, and wash the mass on the filter with boil- 
ing water, till it comes through nearly tasteless ; let the impurities subside, 
and concentrate the clear fluid to Ovj ; again let impurities settle ; pour 
oif the clear liquid ; heat to boiling, and add carbonate of soda, dissolved 
in boiling water, till the acid is neutralized ; let the solution cool and 
crystallize ; more crystals may be got by again evaporating, adding a little 
carbonate of soda till the liquid is feebly alkaline to red litmus paper, and 
letting it cool. 

L. In the list of materia medica, to he bought prepared. 
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By adding Bulphuric acid and bone ashes together, an insoluble 
sulphate, and a soluble super-phosphate of Ume form ; the latter is 
washed out, the solution is concentrated, and on adding carbonate of 
soda is converted into sub-phosphate of lime, which precipitates, and 
phosphate of soda which remains in solution, and is crystallized by evapo- 
rating ; the carbonic acid of the carbonate of soda escapes as a gas with 
effervescence. 

Tests. — With solutions of acetate of lead, and of chloride of 
barium, phosphate of soda gives white precipitates ; and with nitrate 
of silver a yellow precipitate. If the phosphate of soda is strongly 
heated it looses its water, and forms bibasic phosphate of soda, which 
with nitrate of silver produces a white precipitate ; there is also a 
glassy monobasic phosphate of soda formed by adding phosphoric 
acid to the ordinary phosphate of soda, and strongly heating ; it gives 
a white pasty deposit with the nitrate of silver. 

If to a solution of phosphate of soda, a salt of magnesia is added, 
and then ammonia, an insoluble white deposit is produced, the 
anmioniaco-magnesian, or triple phosphate, which sometimes forms 
oalculi in the bladder, and constitutes one variety of white or phos- 
phatic urinary deposit 

Purity.-* This salt is usually free bom adulteration ; the pre- 
cipitate it forms with barytes, or nitrate of silver, should dissolve in 
nitiio acid ; ^^ forty-five grains of it dissolved in boiling distilled 
water fjij, and precipitated by fifty grains of carbonate of lead in 
pyio^pMous acid fSj, will still precipitate with solution of acetate 
of lead/' E. 

Uses* — ^A mfld saline purgative, valuable from having only a 
slight taste ; it is easily taken in weak broth by omitting the com- 
mon salt, and is usefel in dysentery when a mild purgative is re- 
quired ; it may be given with benefit in urinary deposits of lithie 
acid in small doses much diluted. 

Dose. — 3iv to iiss as a purgative ; gr xx to xxx for lithie deposits. 

Soiutio 8od€B Phosphaiis, E. Solution of Phosphate of Soda. 
Preparation, — Phosphate of soda in crystals 175 grains, distilled 
water f^viij. 

This solution is used as a test for magnesia. 

SODiE BIBORAS, D. L. SODiE BORAS, E. 

(NaO,2BO5+10 AqO Borax. 

The biborate of soda, or borax, is supposed to have been known 
to the ancients ; it is foond in some lakes in Tibet and Persia, and 
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is imported through India under the name of tineal ; it is also made 
by saturating boracic acid, obtained from Tuscany, with soda. 
Borax crystallizes in large colourless prisms, devoid of odour, and 
having a somewhat alkaline and saline taste ; it dissolves in twelve 
parts of cold or two of boiling water ; in dry air borax effloresces 
slightly, and if heated loses its water of crystallization, forming 
calcined borax ; at a red heat it is fused into a transparent glassy 
mass ; it can also be obtained crystallized in octohedrons, which are 
permanent in the air, and contain only five atoms of water. Borax 
is not subject to adulteration. 

Tests. — By adding sulphuric acid to a concentrated solution of 
borax, crystals of boracic acid will be deposited as the mixture cools ; 
these crystals burned with spirit of wine produce a green colored 
flame. 

Uses. — Mixed with honey, or in gargles, borax is employed for 
the aphthse of children, and in ulceration of tlie mouth ; it is stated 
by some to promote uterine action, and is therefore given in solution 
or mixed with ergot of rye for amenorrhsea, and retention of the 
placenta, or inaction of the uterus after delivery. The solubility of 
lithic acid in borax h^s led to its employment in this urinary deposit. 
Dr. G. Bird considers that care is necessary when using it with 
females, from its stimulating effects on the uterus, but further 
evidence is yet required of its possessing these powers. Bouchardat 
prefers the borate of potash as a remedy for lithic acid, and directs 
bitartrate of potash gr. xvij, borax gr. x v, bicarbonate of soda gr. xv, 
to be taken well diluted with water, and frequently, whilst effervescing ; 
if it purges, the quantity may be diminished. 

Dose. — 3ss to 3j. For gargles 3j may be dissolved in Sviij of 
fluid. 

Mel Boracis, D. L. £• Honey of Borax^ 

Preparation. — Borax powdered 3j, clarified honey i] ; mix. Used for 
aphthous affections of children, or added to gargles. 



SODiE CARBONAS, D. L. E. (NaO,CO^+10 Aq.) 

Subcarbonale, or Carbonate of Soda. 

This substance, also known as sal or washing soda, is obtained 
by various processes ; by burning plants growing near the sea shore, 
which produce barilla^ and from sea weeds, the ashes of which con-> 
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stitate kelp ; but at present its chief source is the decomposition of 
other soda salts, which is extensively carried on in large manufacto- 
ries. 

Kelp is procured from the larger fiici, or drift weed, dried and 
burned in kilns, twenty-four tons of sea weed producing about one 
ton of kelp. This process employed many thousands of persons 
some years since on the coast of Ireland and Scotland ; its con- 
sumption is now very much decreased, and it is made less for the 
sake of the soda, than to extract the iodine it contains. Kelp is in 
hard, dark grey or blueish masses, of an alkaline taste, yielding from 
four to eight per cent of carbonate of soda« 

Barilla is the ash of plants growing near the shore ; they are 
mostly of the order Chenipodiace^B and the genera Salsola and Sali^ 
comia ; they are burned on the shores of the Mediterranean, the 
Canary islands, and the East Indies. Barilla is in hard, grey masses, 
and contains twenty-five to forty per cent of carbonate of soda, 
mixed with common salt, potash salts, and other impurities ; its 
importation into these countries has nearly ceased. Common Salt is 
the source of almost all the carbonate of soda now made ; it is con- 
verted into sulphate of soda by heating it with an equal weight of 
sulphuric acid of dens. 1*600 ; the chlorine of the salt escapes as 
hydrochloric acid gas, and the fused product remaining, can be dis- 
solved in water, crystallized, and sold as Glauber's salt ; or it may be 
powdered and mixed with an equal quantity of chalk, and half its 
weight of small coal ; this is strongly heated in a reverberatory 
furnace, and stirred at intervals ; it fuses into a black mass, which 
when cold is dissolved in water, the solution is evaporated to dryness, 
and calcined with some saw dust, the residue then forms British 
barilla, which contains from twenty to forty per cent of carbonate 
of soda, mixed with sulphate of soda and common salt. 

By heating sulphate of soda with coal, carbonic acid is formed 
and passes off, a sulphuret of sodium remaining, NaO,S(^3 and 2C 
forming NaS and 200^ ; the carbonate of lime then decomposes 
the sulphuret of sodium, forming carbonate of soda and sulphuret of 
calcium, NaS and CaO,C09 producing NaO,C02 and CaS ; by 
washing with water the carbonate of soda is dissolved out, leaving 
sulphuret of calcium mixed with any undecomposed coal, on evapo- 
rating the solution a saline mass is obtained ; as this contains some 
caustic soda and sulphuret of sodium, it is mixed with saw dust, again 
strongly heated, to convert all into carbonate of soda, and on solution 
and crystallizing, large crystals of this salt form. 

Carbonate of soda is in transparent crystals, forming oblique 
rtiombio prisms, or in irregular shaped masses ; exposed to the air, 

G 
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it effloresces, falling into a white powder, and at a red heat looses all 
its water of crystallization. It is inodorous, but has a disagreeable 
alkaline taste ; it dissolves in two parts of water at 60% forming 
a strongly alkaline solution. 

Tests. — On the addition of an acid to the salt, the escape of 
carbonic acid gas shows it to be a carbonate ; it is distinguished from 
the bicarbonate of soda by giving a brick red deposit with corrosive 
sublimate. 

Impurities. — Carbonate of soda usually contains abundance of 
sulphates and chlorides ; these are known by dissolving it in water 
and neutralizing with nitric acid, then adding chloride of barium and 
nitrate of silver to separate portions of the solution ; both cause 
white precipitates, insoluble in acids. 

Uses. — It is not much employed as its taste is disagreeable; the 
dried carbonate of soda is used as an alterative for children, and to 
neutralize acidity of the stomach ; soda may act as a poison, if 
taken in quantity, as when the caustic fluid used to make soap 16 
swallowed, it causes an acrid alkaline taste in the mouth, and 
burning heat, extending to the epigastrium ; sometimes there lA 
vomiting, the ejected fluid being mixed with blood changed to a dark 
brown colour by the soda ; there is also diarrhoea and symptoms of 
exhaustion similar to those produced by any corrosive poison ; after 
death, the stomach is found inflamed, softened, eroded, and some- 
times of a black colour in patches ; these accidents are of rare 
occurrence. 

Soda Carbonas, L. Purified Carbonate of Soda, 
Preparation. — Take impure carbonate of soda Ibij, distilled water Oiv j 
dissolve by boiliDg, strain while hot, and set it aside to crystalliie. 

Sod€B Carbonas Siccatum, D. E. Soda Carbonas Exnccata L. 

Dried Carbonate of Soda, 

Preparation. — Heat carbonate of soda in a porcelain capsule until it is 
dried ; then powder it. 

Fifty-three grains are equal to 143 of the crystalHied carbonate of soda ; 
it requires to be heated to redness, that its strength may be uniform. 
Dose, — Gr. v to xx in powder or pills. 

Liquor Sodas Carbonatis, D, Solution of Carbonate of Soda. 

Preparation.— 'Dissolve crystallized commercial carbonate of soda Sisi 
in distilled water Oj. Dens. 1026. 

This is a useless solution, rarely required, and which may alwavs be 
made extemporaneously. 
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SOD^ SESQUICARBONAS, (2NaO,3CO^.+4Aq.) 

Sesquicarbanate of Soda. 

It occurs native on the bank^ of some African lakes, and is 
exported under the name of trona ; it is also formed when bicarbon- 
ate of soda is dissolved in boiling water. This salt is not used 
medicallj. 



SODiE BICARBONAS^ D. E. SODiE SESQUICAR- 
BONAS,L. (NAO,2COg+2AQ.) Bicarbonate of Soda. 

The bicarbonate of soda b found in many mineral waters, as in 
those of Vichy ; it is sold as a fine white powder, of slighly alkaline 
taste and reaction ; soluble in thirteen parts of cold water ; when 
dissolved in boiling water it loses one- fourth of its carbonic acid, and 
becomes a sesquicarbonate ; if strongly heated it parts with its 
water and half its carbonic acid, forming dried carbonate of soda. 

Freparatum. — D« Dissolve crystals of carbonate of soda tbij, in distilled 
water Oij ; and haviog diluted commercial muriatic acid Oiss, with water 
Oiij, add it to chalk in fragment Ibj, or a sufficiency ; manipulate with the 
apparatus in the manner described for bicarbonate of potash ; it is not 
necessary to filter the mother liquid before evaporation, when obtaining an 
additional quantity of bicarbonate. 

L. Dissolve carbonate of soda Ibvij, in distilled water cong. j ; pass 
carbonic acid, made from muriatic acid and marble, through the liquid to 
saturation ; let the salt subside, press it in folds of linen, and dry with a 
gentle heat. 

£. Fill with marble fragments a glass jar, open at the bottom and 
tubulated at the top ; close the bottom so as to keep in the marble without 
preventing the free passage of a fluid ; connect the tubulature with an 
empty bottle by a bent tube and corks, and this in like manner with 
another bottle, filled with one part of carbonate of soda and two parts of 
dried carbonate of soda, well mixed together, and let the tube be long 
enough to reach the bottom of the bottle ; before closing the last cork 
dosely, immerse the jar to the top in diluted muriatic acid contained in any 
convenient vessel ; when the whole apparatus is thus filled with carbonic 
acid gas, secure the last cork tightly, and let the action go on till next 
morning, or till the salt no longer absorbs gas ; remove the damp salt 
formed, and dry it in the air without heat, or at a temperature not 
above 120°. 
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Bicarbonate of soda is made extensively bj wholesale manufacturers 
according to the above processes, or by exposing crystals of carbonate of 
soda to an atmosphere of carbonic acid gas, until sufficient of it is ab- 
sorbed. 

Impurities. — Probably no substance used medically is more 
adulterated ; as commonly sold it is a mere mixture of Glauber's 
gait, common salt, and a small portion of genuine bicarbonate of 
eoda ; one ounce taken from an average specimen gave me 80 grains 
of sulphate of soda and 104 grains of common salt ; the purest 
bicarbonate is that sold as Howard's soda, but I have not found it 
quite pure. 

Tests. — Carbonic acid is detected by the escape of the odourless 
gas, on adding an acid to bicarbonate of soda ; it is distinguished 
from the carbonate of soda by *' a 84)lution in forty parts of water 
not giving an orange precipitate with corrosive sublimate." E. 

Uses. — It is employed as an antacid to correct over acidity of 
the stomach ; for this purpose it should not be taken immediately 
before, or for an hour after eating, as acid is necessary during the 
process of digestion ; and when urinary deposits of the lithates exist, 
potash is preferable as an alkali ; the salts of soda and lithic acid 
being much more insoluble than those formed with potash. In phos- 
phatic deposits all alkaline preparations should usually be avoided, 
and Dr. Prout particularly prohibited the use of effervescing saline 
draughts in these affections ; in feverish attacks these draughts are 
employed to allay thirst, to check nausea, and cause slight diaphoresis. 
Twenty grains of bicarbonate of soda take eighteen grains of tartaric 
acid, or seventeen grains of citric acid, or 3iv of lemon juice, to 
saturate it in forming an effervescing draught. 

Dose. — Gr. x to 3j. 

Pulveres Effervescentes Citrati, D. Effervescing Powders with Cttrie 

Acid, 

Preparation, — Take citric acid crystals Six ; bicarbonate of soda 3xj, or 
bicarbonate of potash 3xiij ; powder the acid and alkaline bicarbonate 
separately, and divide each into eighteen parts ; keep the add and alkali 
in different coloured papers. 

Pulveres Efferveecenies Tartarizati, D. Effervescing Powders 

with Tartaric Acid. 

Preparation. — Take tartaric acid crystals 3x ; bicarbonate of soda 3xj, 
or bicarbonate of potash 3xiij ; powder the acid and alkali separately, 
and divide each into eighteen parts ; keep them in different coloured papers^ 
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In prescribiQg these powders, in addition to the pharmacopseial name» 
the alkali should be denoted ; they contain in each powder about 

27 grains citric acid, or| ..v f 33 grains bicarbonate of soda, or 
30 grains tartaric acid, ) ^ \39 grains bicarbonate of potash. 

The alkali is dissolved in a tumbler full of water, and the acid then added 
to the draughty which is taken whilst effervescing ; tlie addition of syrup 
of orange peel 3iv, and one drop of oil of lemon, improves its flavour. 

Pulveres Effervueentes^ E. Efferveidng Powders. 

Preparation. — ^Tartaric acid 3j> bicarbonate of soda i] and gr. liv, or 
bicarbonate of potash ij and gr. clx; powder the acid and alkaline 
bicarbonate separately, and divide each into sixteen parts ; preserve them 
in papers of different colours. 

Ginger Beer Powders, — Contain twenty-five grains of tartaric add, in 
a white paper, and thirty grains of bicarbonate of soda, white sugar 3j, 
ginger five grains, and one drop of oil of lemon, mixed in a blue paper. 

Seidlite Powders. — Rochelle salt 3iss, bicarbonate of soda 3ss, in a 
blue paper, and tartaric add gr. xxv, in a white paper. 

A saline aperient, taken effervescing in water ; sometimes an additional 
3j of Rochelle salt is added to increase its effect. 

Liquor Soda Efferveseens^ L. E. Soda Water, 

Preparation. — Bicarbonate of soda 3j, distilled water Oj ; dissolve, and 
saturate with carbonic acid, under strong pressure ; preserve the Uquid in 
well closed vessels. 

It is used by many as an habitual drink, but the continued use of 
alkalies cannot be serviceable ; the preparation might well be omitted, as 
the manufacture of soda water is a distinct business ; common soda 
water oflen contains no soda, being only a solution of carbonic acid in 
water. 

T^roehisd Soda Biearbonatis, E. Soda Lozenges. 

Preparation. — Bicarbonate of soda Sjy pure sugar Siijy gum arable Jss ; 
pulverize them, and with mucilage beat into a mass for making lozenges. 
Used in acidity of the stomach. 



SODiE CAUSTICiE LIQUOR, D. 
Solution of Catistic Soda. 

Pn*para/um.— Dissolve crystals of commercial carbonate of soda Ibij, 
in distilled water cong. j ; heat to boiling in a clean iron vessel ; gradually 
mix with it fresh burned lime ix, slaked with distilled water Snj, and 
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boil for ten minutes, constantly stirring ; remove the vessel from the fire, 
and when the insoluble parts subside, and the fluid is quite dear, transfer 
it by a syphon to a stoppered green glass bottle. 

Dote and Effects, — Similar to liquor potassae. Its dens, is 1056. From 
3ss to 3ij may be given diluted with 3ij of fluid. 



SODiE ET POTASSiE TARTRAS, D. E. SOD^ 
POTASSIO-TARTRAS, L. (NaO,Tart. KaO,Tart+8Aq. ) 

Tartrate of Soda and Potash. 

This is also called Rochelle salt, and sal de Seignette, as it was 
first prepared in Rochelle by Seignette, an apothecary ; it is usually 
in a fine white powder, of mild saline taste, and rather bitter ; but 
it may be obtained in large transparent crystals, which effloresce 
slightly in dry air ; these often crystallize in halves, and are soluble 
in two parts of cold, or in less of boiling water. 

Preparation. — D. Dissolve crystals of commercial carbonate of soda Six, 
in distilled water cong. ss ; to the solution, while boiling hot, gradually 
add bitartrate of potash in powder Sxij, or enough to form a neutral solution, 
then filter, evaporate till a pellicle forms on its surface, and set it to crys- 
tallize ; after twelve hours, decant the solution from the crystals, dry them 
on blotting paper, and keep in a bottle ; by further concentrating and cool- 
ing, more crystals may be got. 

L. E. Dissolve carbonate of soda Sxij, in boiling water Oiv, gradually 
add bitartrate of potash Sxvj, or to neutralization ; evaporate the solution 
till a pellicle forms, and let it crystallize ; remove and dry the crystals, and 
evaporate the liquid again to get more. 

The excess of tartaric acid of the cream of tartar combines with the 
soda, expelling its carbonic acid, and forming the double salt. 
NaO,CO^ and KaO,2tart. form NaO,tart. -t-KaO,tart, and CO3. 

Tests. — Bichloride of platinum shows it contains potash, by 
producing with it a yellow precipitate ; the nitrate of silver gives 
a whit« deposit of tartrate of silver, soluble in excess of water ; and 
by heat the salt is decomposed, disengaging the odour of burning 
sugar or caramel from the tartaric acid, leaving a residue of potash 
and soda. 

Uses. — A mild saline aperient, much employed in the form of 
Seidlitz powders, and sometimes added to tonic bitter infusions, as 
gentian, columba, and quassia ; in small doses it is beneficial in li&ic 
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acid deposits, as when absorbed it decomposes and passes out of the 
system, forming the carbonates of potash and of soda. 

Dose. — As a purgative 3iss to iv, in solution ; for lithic acid 
3ss to 3j. 



SODiE ACETAS, D. L. (NaO, Acet.+ 6 Aq.) 

Acetate of Soda. 

If pure, the acetate of soda forms colourless and transparent 
oblique rhombic prisms, or is often in white foliated masses ; it should 
be neutxal to test paper, and imlike the acetate of potash, not de- 
liquescent; in dry air, the crystals loosing their water, diminish nearly 
one-third in weight, and efSoresce ; its taste is saline, and slightly 
bitter ; it is soluble in three parts of cold, or in its own weight of 
boiling water ; when heated the salt fuses, and at a red heat is con- 
verted into carbon and carbonate of soda. 

Preparation. — D, Place commercial acetic acid, dens. i044, Qj, in a 
porcelain capsule ; gradually add crystals of carbonate of soda fibj, or a 
sufficiency, taking care there shall be slight excess of acid ; evaporate the 
solution till a pellicle forms, and crystallize ; drain the crystals from the 
mother liquid, and dry them by short exposure to air, on a porous brick ; 
keep them in a stoppered bottle. 

L. Contained in the materia medica ; to be bought prepared. 

Adulterations. — If it contain any sulphates, they may be 
detected by nitrate of barytes, and chlorides by nitrate of silver, 
giving white precipitates ; insoluble in water and acids. Potash is 
present if the salt deliquesces, bichloride of platinum produces with 
this a yellow precipitate. 

Tests. — Sulphuric acid added to acetate of soda disengages an 
acetic odour, and strong heat converts it into carbonate of soda, 
which, mixed with alcohol and ignited, produces a yellow flame. 

Uses. — It is largely made by saturating impure pyroligneons 
acid with chalk or lime, an acetate of lime forms, which is decom- 
posed by sulphate of soda, the acetate of soda in solution, is removed 
from the insoluble and useless sulphate of lime, and the solution 
evaporated gives impure crystals, which w hen purified by re-crys^ 
tallizing, are used to make acetic acid. In medicine it is rarely 
employed, its action is diuretic, similar to acetate of potash. 

Dose. — Gr. xx to 3j, in solution, with diuretic infusions. 
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KALIUM OR POTASSIUM. (Ka=39.J 

This metal was discovered by Sir H. Davy in its oxide potash ; 
he obtained the potassium by exposing caustic potash slightly 
moistened, to the action of a strong galvanic battery ; when the 
metal appeared in globules, with hydrogen at the negative pole, 
oxygen escaping at the positive ; it is now largely made from the 
residue of burned cream of tartar, mixed with powdered charcoal, 
and heated in an iron vessel, with a strong fire ; as the potassium 
distils over, it is received in naphtha, but many precautions are 
necessary in procuring it. Potassium is a soft metal of silvery 
colour, and easily moulded by the fingers at ordinary temperatures ; 
its den. is '86, therefore lighter than water, which it floats upon and 
decomposes, burning with a brilliant violet flame, and forming the 
oxide potassa, which then combines explosively with the water ; 
exposed to air, potassium tarnishes from absorbing oxygen, and 
must be preserved in fluids, such as naphtha, containing none of 
this element At 32^ this metal is hard and brittle, and fuses 
at 150O. 

Tests. — Potash, in solution, gives no precipitate with sulphu- 
retted hydrogen which ordinary metals do ; or with carbonate of 
soda as the alkaline earths. Potash or its carbonate, react strongly 
alkaline ; and tartaric acid added in excess to its solutions, causes a 
white deposit of bitartrate of potash ; when neutralized with muri- 
atic acid, the bichloride of platinum produces a yellow precipitate ; 
and its salts burned with alcohol, tinge the flame of a violet colour. 



POTASSA CAUSTICA, D. POTASS^E HYDRAS, L. 
POTASSA, E. (KO=47.) Caustic Potash. 

Caustic potash, as employed in medicine, is always united with 
water, forming an hydrate. This is usually moulded in cylindrical 
sticks, and known as potassa fusa, lapis infemalis, or the potential 
cautery, from its powerful dissolving action on the tissues ; if pure, 
it is in white hard masses, quite soluble in alcohol and water, bat 
usually it is blue or greyish coloured from impurities ; its taste is 
strongly caustic, and if moistened, it feels soapy from dissolving the 
cuticle ; exposed to the air it deliquesces absorbing moisture and 
carbonic acid ; at a low red heat potash fuses into an oily looking 
fluid, and at a higher temperature, volatilizes unchanged. 
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PrepartiHoH. — D. Boil solution of caustic potash in a silver or bright 
iron vessel till its water has evaporated ; increase the heat until ebullition 
ceasesy and the liquid flows like oil ; pour it on a silver or iron dish, and 
the moment it sets, break it in fragments, and put it in a green glass 
stoppered bottle. 

L. Evaporate solution of potash cong. j ; in a dean iron vessel over the 
fire until the ebullition ending, hydrate of potash fuses ; pour this into 
proper moulds. 

£. Take any quantity of aqua potassae, evaporate it in a clean covered 
iron vessel, increasing the heat gradually till an oily looking fluid remains, 
a drop of which removed on a rod becomes hard on cooling ; then pour 
out the liquid on a bright iron plate, and when it solidifies, break it 
quickly and put it in glass stoppered bottles. 

Impurities. — Do not much interfere vrith its use, it generally 
<M>ntains some sulphate and carbonate of potash, oxide of iron and 
silica, all these are left on dissolving out the potassa hj alcohol^ and 
pure potash may be procured by evaporating the solution. 

Uses. — Caustic potash is employed in forming issues, but its ten- 
dency to deliquesce renders its application troublesome. The part 
is generally covered with two or three layers of adhesive plaster, 
having a hole cut in it, which should be smaller than the issue 
required ; the skin is then slightly moistened, and a stick of potassa 
fusa rubbed on the aperture until the skin becomes discoloured. 
The adhesive plaster is then removed, and olive oil freely applied 
round the spot to prevent over action of the caustic ; by poulticing, 
the eschar becomes detached in seven to twelve days, and the issue 
may be dressed with peas or savine ointment. Issues should not be 
made over the spines of the vertebrae or any prominent bony part ; 
they are produced by the animal tissue combining with the alkali, 
and forming soluble albuminates and fibrinates of potash; their 
effects are fiilly described in surgical works. The following pre- 
parations are often used to form issues instead of potassa fusa« 

PatoMsa CamHea^ earn Calce, D. Potassa eum Calee, L. E. 

Caustic Potash with Lime, 

Preparation. — D. L. Hydrate of potash 3j* lime 3j ; rub them together 
and keep in a stoppered bottle. 

£• Evaporate aqua potassse in a clean covered iron vessel to one third 
its volume, and add slacked lime until the mixture has the consistence of 
a firm pulp ; keep it in closed vessels. 

The lime renders the caustic potash less deliquescent and diminishes its 

corrosive action ; in using the D. and L. preparations, they are made into 

a paste with spirits of wine. 

H 
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Vienna Cauitic Powder* — Mix equal parts of potassa cum caloe aud 
quick lime in powder. When used, it is made into a paste with alcohol, 
and placed on the skin in the aperture left in a piece of adhesive 
plaster, the size of the issue, and covered with a second piece of plaster ; 
the issue is formed in ahout half an hour. 



LIQUOR POTASSiE CAUSTICiE, D. 
LIQUOR POTASSiE, L. AQUA POTASSiE, E. 

Water of Caustic Potash. 

The solution of potash is a colourless inodorous fluid ; with a 
caustic acrid taste, browning turmeric paper, and feeling soapy 
when rubbed on the fingers; it corrodes white flint glass, and 
should therefore be kept in green glass bottles, closely stoppered, 
to prevent the absorption of carbonic acid from the atmosphere, 
which would rapidly change the caustic potash into a carbonate. 

Preparation, — D. Dissolve pure carbonate of potash Ifoj, in distilled 
water cong. j ; heat to boiling in a clear iron vessel, and gradually add 
fresh burned lime ix, slacked with distilled water f^vij ; boil for ten 
minutes, constantly stirring; remove it from the fire, and when the in« 
soluble parts subside, and the fluid is quite clear, transfer it by a syphon 
to a stoppered green glass bottle. Dens. 1068. 

L. Slake lime ^vij, add distilled water cong. ss, and mix in a closed 
vessel, with carbonate of potash ixy, dissolved in distilled water cong. ss ; 
shake them frequently until they are cold ; then set aside that the carbon- 
ate of lime may subside, and keep the supernatant liquor when poured off 
in a green glass stoppered bottle. Dens. 1063, 

£. Slake fresh burned lime ^ij, and with water f^vij, form milk of lime ; 
dissolve carbonate of potash (dry) ^iv, in water f^xxxviij ; boil and add 
the milk of lime in successive portions, about an eighth of it each time, 
boiling briskly for a few minutes after each addition ; pour the whole into 
a deep narrow glass vessel for twenty -four hours, and then with a syphon 
withdraw the clear liquid. It should at least amount to fBxxxv, and have 
a density of 1 072. 

In this preparation the lime removes carbonic acid from the potash, 
carbonate of lime falling in small crystals during the boiling, and potash 
dissolving in the water. KaO,COa and CaO. producing KO, and CaO,CO« ; 
air should be carefully excluded from it, as the fluid rapidly absorbs 
carbonic acid; and filtering it is injurious, the filters being chemically 
acted on. 
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Impurities. — It generally contains some carbonate of potash^ 
this is detected by adding an acid which causes effervescence ; if 
sulphates are present they give a white precipitate with chloride of 
barium ; and if the solution contains any lime, it should be neutral- 
ized with an acid, and carbonate of soda added to it which will pro- 
duce a white precipitate. 

Uses. — Potash water is strongly caustic; if swallowed in a 
concentrated state, it causes tlie same symptoms that carbonate of 
potash would produce, and requires simUar treatment ; much diluted 
with water or bitter infusions, it is taken internally, and some- 
times milk or fresh beer are used to conceal its unpleasant taste ; 
it is powerfully antacid, hence it is employed to correct acidity of 
the stomach, but its action being chiefly confined to neutralizing the 
acid already formed, other remedies, as bismuth and vegetable 
tonics, are required to check the source of the disease. In treating 
lithic acid urinary deposits, its effects are also for the most part 
temporary ; but the continued use of alkalies is liable to change this 
deposit into the worse one of phosphates ; hence the least approach 
to alkalinity in urine while using alkalies, shews that they should 
be discontinued. For chronic eruptions, scrofulous affection of the 
glands, mesenteric disease, and some enlargements of the liver, 
potash has been much celebrated ; in these disorders, Brandish 's 
alkaline soluti(m is frequently employed, but since the discovery of 
the effects of iodine in scrofulous affections, this remedy is usually 
combined with the potash, as iodide of potassium. In the treat- 
ment of excessive obesity, the continued administration of liquor 
potassae has been found of much service. 

Antidotes. — Lemon juice, the vegetable acids, and oil. 

Dose. — Gtt x gradually increased to 3j ; it should be largely diluted. 

Brandishes Alkaline Solution. — To six gallons of boiling water, add 
fresh qmcklin^e tbij, American pearl ashes Ibyj ; wood ashes ibij ; mix, 
and in twenty-foar hours draw off the clear solution. Its strength varies, 
and it contains other alkaline salts, besides caustic potash. Mr. Brandish 
gave it in doses of 3ij to iv. to adults, mixed with one drop of oil of 
juniper which disguises its taste, and with sufficient fluid to dilute it ; 
he also directed good diet at the same time. 



POTASSiE CARBONAS, D. L. E. Carbonate of Potash. 
(KO,CO=69.) IF crystallized having 2 Aq, 

The carbonate, or subcarbonate of potash, formerly called salt of 
tartar or of wormwood, is obtained by burning plants, which contain it 
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ifl combination with vegetable acids ; snccolent plants are said to 
yield most potash, particularly those of the cruciferous and campa^ 
mie orders, and the leaves and twigs of trees afford more than the 
solid wood. Plants absorb potash from the soil in which they 
grow, as it is found in most clays and in the earthy minerals, such 
as mica and feldspar ; when growing on the sea shore, plants fre* 
quently contain soda in place of potash, and if burned yield barilla, 
the impure carbonate of soda. Potash is prepared in America^ 
Russia, and other countries where forests abound, fit>m the brush- 
wood piled in heaps and burned in a sheltered place or in pits ; the 
ashes are collected and separated by washing into a soluble part 
called in America, black salt, containing carbonate of potash mixed 
with some sulphate, phosphate, and silicate of potash, and chlorides 
of potassium and sodium. The undissolved portion consists of salto 
of lime and alumina, silica, oxides of iron and manganese, and 
some unchanged charcoal. In America, lime is added before 
washing, which decomposing some of the other potash salts, 
changes them into an additional quantity of carbonate, of which 
tlie American ash contains eighty to eighty-five per cent, whQe 
tliat prepared in Russia has only seventy to seventy-seven per cent. 

Liximua Cinis, D. Potassa Carbonas Impura, L. Potashes. 

This is made by heating the impure black salt for several hours in 
iron vessels until perfectly fused, which purifies it by destroying the 
vegetable colouring matter ; on cooling, it congeals in masses which are 
often of a red hue from iron ; it is more pure and more caustic than the 
black salt. Pearlash is made by heating crude black salt in a reverberatory 
furnace, in which the flame beating over it, consumes all the impurities of 
vegetable origin, leaving a blueish while, caustic salt ; the mass is fre- 
quently stirred during the process of roasting. 

Poiassa Carbonas e Lixivia Cinere, D. Potassa Carbonas, L. K 

Carbonate of Potash* 

Preparation, — D. Mix pearlash Ibx, distilled water oong. j ; macerate 
for a week, occasionally stirring it, then filter through calico, and having 
evaporated the solution nearly to dryness, reduce the heat, and stir 
constantly with an iron rod until granular crystals are obtained. Keep 
these in stoppered bottles. 

L. Impure carbonate of potash Ibij, distilled water Oiss, dissolve and 
strain ; pour it into a proper vessel, and evaporate the water that the 
liquid may thicken, afterwarda stir it constantly with a spatula till the 
salt concretes. 

£. Got from the potashes of commerce by lixiviating, evaporating, and 
granulating by fusion. 
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Earthy imparities are removed from the potash by solution and crys- 
talliringy but it still contains some sulphate of potash, with chloride, 
and silica in yariable quantity. It forms small white granular masses 
which are caustic and strongly alkaline ; they rapidly deliquesce in the 
air, producing a liquid formerly called oleum tartari per deliquium: 
carbonate of potash is insoluble in alcohol, but dissolves in water, for 
which it has such an affinity, that it is used to remove the water from 
spirits in rectifying. Good carbonate of potash is *< nearly all soluble in 
water ; in an open vessel it spontaneously liquifies ; it changes the colour 
of turmeric brown ; when supersaturated with nitric acid^ it gives no 
precipitate with carbonate of soda or chloride of barium, and but little 
with nitrate of silver; 100 parts, lose 16 of water by a strong heat, 
and the same quantity loses 26*3 parts of carbonic acid, on adding 
dilate sulphuric acid. L." ** 100 grains should lose by a red heat not more 
than twenty grains, and when dissolved and supersaturated with pare 
nitric add, it gives a faint haze with nitrate of baryta, and is entirely 
precipitated by 100 minims of solution of nitrate of silver. £/' 

Poia§8a Carbonaa Purum, D. L. E. Pure Carbonate of Potash. 

Preparation. — D. Place bitartrate of potash ft>ij in an iron pot or 
crucible, and constantly stirring it with an iron rod, expose it to a red 
heat until vapours cease to escape. Coarsely powder the residue ; boil it 
for 20 minutes with distilled water Oij ; filter through paper, washing the 
filter and its contents with susquicarbonate of ammonia iss dissolved in 
distilled water Oj. Evaporate the solution to dryness, and a low red 
beat being finally applied, powder the product rapidly in a warm mortar, 
and keep it in well stoppered bottles. 

L. Got by heating bicarbonate of potash to redness. 

£. Prepared as L. or more cheaply, by dissolving bitartrate of potash in 
thirty parts of boiling water ; washing the crystals which form on cooling ; 
heating these to redness in a loosely covered crucible as long as fumes 
escape, roasting the broken down mass in an open crucible for two hours, 
occasionally stirring, then dissolving it in distilled water, filtering and 
evaporating the solution to dryness, granulating the salt towards the 
dose by agitation, and heating it nearly to redness. 

Common carbonate of potash is usually substituted for the purified 
preparation* When it is made from bicarbonate of potash, the heat 
employed, expels the second atom of carbonic add ; KO,2C03 forming 
KO.CO9 and COg • If obtained from the ignition of cream of tartar, 
there is first formed a mixture of charcoal and carbonate of potash called 
black flux ; the process of roasting ordered by D. and £. then bums out 
the charcoal, leaving the pure salt. D. directs carbonate of ammonia to 
be added, to convert any tartrate of potash acddentally remaining into 
carbonate of potash, and a tartrate of ammonia which the second heating 
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perfectly removes. " It should not loose weight at a tow red heat» and 
should give a faint or no precipitate with the nitrate of barytes or of 
silver, £/' shewing its freedom from water sulphates or chlorides. 

Tests. — On adding an acid it effervesces, from carbonic acid 
escaping ; it is distinguished from the bicarbonate of potash by 
deliquescing and by giying a brick red precipitate with corrosive 
sublimate, but if chloride of sodium is present, it prevents the 
action of this test. 

Uses. — Its effects are similar to liquor potassa, hence it may be 
given in these affections for which the latter is employed, but as an 
internal remedy, its unpleasant highly alkaline taste renders it less 
useful than the bicarbonate of potash. In large doses it acts as a 
powerful caustic, and has killed a child in three hours, by causing 
rapid inflammation of the larynx, and obstructing respiration. If 
taken, it produces similar symptoms to the strong mineral acids, 
and death may follow within a few hours ; or if the patient survives 
the first shock of the injury, the destroyed tissues may separate, 
and when much of the stomach is thus injured, death may ensue 
from impaired digestion, the sufferer being slowly starved ; or the 
ulcers left in the esophagus may cicatrize and contract gradually, 
causing stricture, which slowly increasing, may kill after a long 
period ; a woman has died from this cause at the end of twenty 
years. The occurrence of poisoning by potash is generally acci- 
dental from drinking soap leys, or strong alkaline solutions. In 
small doses it is popularly given with cochineal as a remedy for 
hooping cough. To form effervescing draughts, it is less employed 
than the bicarbonate ; twenty grains of it will saturate 3iv of lemon 
juice, or about eighteen grains of either citric or tartaric acid ; for 
external use, carbonate of potash Jss dissolved in water Oj, is 
employed as a lotion in some skin diseases, as lichen and prurigo, and 
for eruptions on the head. 

Antidotes. — OU; the vegetable acids; vinegar, or in their 
absence, water in sufficient quantity to dilute the contents of the 
stomach, and thus diminish the corrosive effects of the poison. 

Dose. — Gr. V to xxx in solution. 

Liquor Potassa Carbonatis, D. L. Solution of Carbonate of Potash. 

Preparation. — D. Pure carbonate of potash ?x, distilled water Oj, 
dissolve and filter. Dens. 1310. 

L. Carbonate of potash Jxx, distilled water Oj, dissolve. Dens. 1473. 

Dose. — Gtt. X to 3ss ; in some mild fluid, the D. preparation is only 
half the strength of L. 
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POTASSiE BICARBONAS, D. L. E. (KO,2C03+HO.) 

Bicarbonate of Potash. 

It forms coloarlesss and odonrless trangparent crystals, which are 
modifications of a right obh'que-angled prism ; it is soluble in four 
parts of cold, or less than its own weight of boiling water. If 
boiled, it parts with some carbonic acid, and becomes changed into 
a carbonate ; its taste is mildly alkaline, and it reacts as a feeble 
alkali on yegetable colours ; it is unchanged in the air. 

Preparation, — D. Dissolve carbonate of potash from pearl ash Ifoj, in 
distilled water Oij ; filter this into an Oiij bottle, capable of being tightly 
closed by a cork traversed by a glass tube long enough to pass to the 
bottom of the solution. A second bottle, in the bottom of which a few 
holes are drilled, and the mouth of which can be closed by a cork also 
traversed by a glass tube, is filled with chalk in small fragments Ibj, or a 
sufficiency, and placed in a glass or porcelain jar of the height of itself, 
but of somewhat larger diameter ; the exterior end of the two tubes are to 
be connected air tight by a vulcanized india rubber tube ; the cork of the 
carbonate of potash bottle being loosely, and that of the other bottle 
tightly arranged, and commercial muriatic acid Oiss being poured into the 
jar containing the perforated bottle with the chalk, the liberation of car« 
bonic acid commences, and as soon as it is judged, that enough has been 
developed to expel all the air from the apparatus, the cork of the carbo- 
nate of potash bottle is to be made tight, and the process left to itself for 
a week, when numerous crystals of the bicarbonate will have formed ; 
remove and shake them in a capsule with twice their bulk of cold water, 
rapidly decant this, next drain and dry them by mere exposure to the 
air, on bibulous paper. The mother liquid filtered and concentrated to one 
half, at a heat not above 110^ will give more crystals. The tube in the 
potash solution must be occasionally cleared of crystals, with which it is 
liable to become plugged, or the process will be suspended. 

L, Dissolve carbonate of potash Ibiv, in distilled water, cong j ; pass 
carbonic acid through the solution to saturation, gently heat to re-dissolve 
any crystals that have formed ; set the solution aside to re-crystallize and 
dry the crystals. 

In these processes, carbonate of potash by absorbing more carbonic 
acid, is converted into bicarbonate ; KO^CO^ and CO^ , forming 
KO,2COg, which crystallizes, being less soluble than the carbonate ; in 
many factories, more carbonate of potash is then dissolved in the residue 
of the process, carbonic acid again passed through it, and a fresh quantity 
of bicarbonate crystallized out. 
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witli carbonic acid, becomes changed into red oxide of iron. The iodide 
of potaasiam which also forms, remains in solution, and can be Giystallized. 
Fcl and KO,CO«=KI and FeO^CO^, of which the CO^ escapes, and 
the FeO by combining with oxygen, falb as the red oxide Fe^Os* 

Tksts. — It is known to contain iodine, by producing with a 
iMkhitiou of corrosive sublimate the red iodide of mercury, which is 
soluble iu oxcoflH of iodide of potassium ; with protonitrate of mer« 
cury, it prcnluces a greenish yellow deposit of subiodideof mercury ; 
and witli acetate of lead, a yellow iodide of lead, which is dissolved 
by heat, and falls in golden spangles as the solution cools. Iodide 
<»f potassium requires the addition of nitric acid to set iodiue free, 
before forming the characteristic blue compound with starch ; potash 
is deti'cttHi in it by a solution of tartaric acid added in excess, pro- 
dut^ing a white precipitate of cream of tartar. 

Adulterations. — Carbonate of poti^h may be present; il 
renders the salt deliquescent, and gives a milky precipitate with 
lime water; formerly great quantities of the carbonate were 
designedly added, in some instances amounting to more than half 
the weight of the iodide of potassium ; its occurrence is now usually 
al^cidental, and is detected by being insoluble in strong alcohol, in 
which the iodide dissolves, lodate of potash is sometimes found, 
when the salt is prepared by saturating iodine with caustic water of 
potash, a mixture of iodide of potassium and iodate of potash 
results, 6KO and 61 forming 5K1 and KOjIO^. This i^ 
afterwards exposed to a strong heat, to expel the oxygen and con* 
vert KOjIO^ into KI and 60. If all the iodate of potash is not 
decomposed, the salt by keeping becomes yellow. Mr, Scanlaa 
tests its purity from this adulteration by adding tartaric acid, if pure 
the solution remains clear, a tartrate of potash and hydriodic acid 
forming ; if it is impure, iodic acid also forms, and reacting on the 
hydriodic acid, sets iodine free, colouring the solution brown and 
turning starch blue. " Its solution is not changed or on}y made 
hazy by nitrate of barytes, and gr. v in dUtilled water Qj, pre- 
cipitated by excess of nitrate of sUver, and agitated in a bottle with 
aqua ammonia, yields quickly by subsidence, a clear «uid not 
altered by excess of nitric acid, or merely rendered hazy. E." TTie 
barytes would precipitate any sulphate or carbonate, and the nitrate 
of silver is employed to detect any chloride the salt may contain ; 
it precipitates the iodine as iodide of silver, and the cUoride abo 
would be deposited, but re-dissolved by the ammonia, and again fiJl 
as a white precipitate on adding excess of nitric aci(d. 
. USBS.-Extemally it is employed in ointment, to promote absinp. 
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tion in chronic or scrofulous swellings ; and in solution it has been 
used for lotions and baths, often in combination with iodine, of which 
it is a powerful solvent ; it is much employed internally in secondary 
syphilis, when there are periosteal affections, nodes, rheumatic 
pains or eruptions of long standing, and in most of the chronic dis- 
eases of venereal origin, is found of benefit ; it may be given 
in water, or decoction of sarsapariUa either alone or combined 
with mercurial treatment. For chronic rheumatism, sciatica, 
and nervous painful disorders, it is largely employed ; also in 
bronchocele, scrofulous affections of the glands or joints, and 
chronic tumors ; indeed there are few chronic diseases especially of 
scrofulous character, for which it has not been used ; it is generally 
taken much diluted with fluid, to promote its absorption. Some 
prefer its exhibition in large, others in small, long continued doses. 
The iodine it contains is the source of most of its utility, but the 
potash in it is also beneficial for scrofulous affections. With some 
persons, iodide of potassium is liable to disagree and cause purging 
or irritation of the stomach, perhaps fi*om the formation of iodic 
acid ; other effects, as salivation and headache, have been attributed 
to it, but they rarely occur. The iodine can be detected in the 
secretions of those using it, and even for days after, traces of it are 
found in the urine. 

Dose. — Usually gr. ij to v taken three or four times in the day in 
solution ; it has been given in doses of dj, and even upwards of 5ij at 
a time, those excessive doses are more likely to do harm than good. 

Unguentum lodinU Compontum, D. L. XJnguentum lodinei, £. 

Compound Iodine Ointment, 

Preparation, — O. Iodine 3ss, iodide of potassium 3j ; mix and add 
ointtnent of white wax Sxivss. 

L. Iodine 3ss, iodide of potassium 3j ; mix with rectified spirit 3j, and 
add lard iiy 

£. Omits the spirit, nsing the same form as L. 

Applied to enlarged glands, chronic swellings, &c., the bulk of a nut 
should be rubbed in, twice a day. 

Unguentum Potami lodidi, D. Ointment of Iodide of Potassium, 

Preparation. — Iodide of potassium 3J9 distilled water 3ss ; mix and add 
ointment of white wax 3vij. 

When fresh thia^ ointment is white, but occasionally decomposes if kept^ 
the rancid fat setting iodine free and colouring it yellow ; it is applied with 
fiiction over chronic tumors to aid absorption^ and does not colour the skin 
like the compound ointment of iodine* 
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£• Rub carbonate of ammonia in fine powder Jiijss, with carbonate of 
potasli iv], adding by degrees a little water until a smooth and oniform 
pulp is formed. Dry this gradually at a heat not above 140^ occasionally 
triturating towards the dose, until a fine powder be obtained free of 
ammoniacal odour. 

I'he carbonate of ammonia decomposes, its carbonic acid uniting with 
carbonate of potash, to form bicarbonate ; and ammonia escaping with the 
heat. 

Impurities, — It may contain carbonate or sulphate of potash^ or 
chloride of potassium ; " a solation in forty parts of water, should 
not give a brick red precipitate with corrosive sublimate ; and 
when saturated with nitric acid is not affected by the nitrates of 
barytes or of silver, E." shewing the absence of these adulterations ; 
if there is but little carbonate present, it will not precipitate a solution 
of corrosive sublimate ; '^ When heated, 100 parts of bicarbonate of 
potash, lose 30*7 parts, L." 

Tests* — It is known to contain carbonic acid, by effervescing 
with acids, the colourless and odourless gas escaping ; potash is 
detected by the tests already mentioned. 

Uses. — This salt is preferred to the carbonate of potash, for cor- 
recting acidity of the. stomach, or deposits of lithic acid (red sand) 
in the urine, and for preparing effervescing solutions ; twenty grains 
of bicarbonate of potash neutralize Siijss of lemon juice, or fifteen 
grains of citric or tartaric acid ; if kept in solution for any length of 
time, carbonic acid gradually escapes from the bicarbonate, and its 
effervescence is much impaired. 

Dose. — Gr. x to xx dissolved in water, two or three times daily 

Liquor Potaasoe Ej^ervescens, L. Jqua Potassa Efi^ervescens, £. 

Eff^ervescing Potash Water, 

Preparation, — Bicarbonate of potash 3j, distilled water (>j« dissolve 
and transmit carbonic acid through the solution, under strong pressure. 

A useless preparation in a pharmacopceia ; it is sold as kali water by 
manufacturers of effervescing waters. 

Lemon and Kali, or Citrated Kali for preparing effervescing draughts* 
is composed of dried white sugar Ibij ; citric acid Sxiv, bicarbonate of 
potash Sxvi, dry and powder each separately, then mix and add oil of 
lemon 3j ; this keeps better if bicarbonate of soda b substituted for the 
potash, it must be preserved in closed bottles. 
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lODIDUM POTASSII, D. L. E. (KI.=165.) 

Iodide of Potassium. 

This substance is also frequently called hydriodate of potash, it 
was first used by Coindet of Geneva ; the iodide of potassium is in 
white, shining, opaque or transparent cubes or octohedrons, with a 
pungent saline taste, but odourless. It has no water of crystal- 
lization, and if pure, is not deliquescent in dry air ; it dissolves in 
two-thirds its weight of water, and is very soluble in strong recti- 
fied spirit. Its solution has the power of dissolving iodine in large 
quantities ; at a red heat, it fuses, and is volatilized unchanged. 

Preparatum. — D. Take pure iodine in powder Jivss, filings or thin 
turnings of wrought iron, separated from impurities by a magnet 3ij, 
pure carbonate of potash Sijss or a sufficiency, distilled water Oiijss. 
Gently beat water f3v, with the iron, and Siij of the iodine for twenty 
minutes, filter through paper, washing the filter with boiling water tiv, 
and in the solution thus obtained, dissolve by digestion, and shaking the 
rest of the iodine, add it to the carbonate of potash dissolved in water Oij, 
and heated to 212^ in a porcelain capsule, and boil till effervescence 
ceases, adding if necessary, a little more carbonate of potash, so 
that the liquid may be very slightly alkaline. Filter now, wash- 
ing the precipitate with the remaining Oj of water, boiling hot* 
Evaporate the hquid till a pellicle forms, and crystallize. Dry the crys- 
tals on blotting paper, and keep them in a stoppered bottle. The mother 
liquid will by evaporation give more crystals. 

£• With iodine ^v, iron wire Siij> water Oiv, a solution of iodide of 
iron is made ; (which see), add immediately while hot, dry carbonate of 
potash 3ij, 3vi, dissolved in a few ounces of water ; stir carefully, filter and 
wash the powder on the filter with a little water. Concentrate the liquor 
at a heat short of boiling till a dry salt is obtained ; it is purified from red 
oxide of iron by re-dissolving it in less than its weight of* boiling water ; 
or better, by boiling with twice its weight of rectified spirit, filtering the 
solution, and crystallizing it ; by concentrating, the residual liquor will 
yield more crystals. 

L. Pat iodine ^vj in distilled water Oiv, add iron filings ^ij, occasionally 
stir with spatula for half an hour ; apply a gentle heat, and when the mix- 
ture acquires a greenish colour, add carbonate of potash ^iv, dissolved in 
water Oij ; strain and wash the residue in boiling distilled water Oij, and 
again strain. £vaporate the mixed solutions and crystallize. 

In this process, by the action of iodine and iron, an iodide of iron is 
procured, Fe and I forming Fel. On adding the carbonate of potash to 
this, carbonate of iron precipitates, which absorbing oxygen, and parting 
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with carbonic acid, becomes changed into red oxide of iron. The iodide 
of potassium which also forms, remains in solution, and can be crystallized. 
Fcl and KO,COa=KI and FeO,COa, ©^ '^Wc^ ^^e (X>q escapes, and 
the FeO by combining with oxygen, falls as the red oxide Fe^Oj. 

Tests. — It is known to contain iodine, by producing with a 
solution of corrosive sublimate the red iodide of mercury, which is 
soluble in excess of iodide of potassium ; with protonitrate of mer- 
cury, it produces a greenish yellow deposit of subiodideof mercury ; 
and with acetate of lead, a yellow iodide of lead, which is dissolved 
by heat, and falls in golden spangles as the solution cools. Iodide 
of potassium requires the addition of nitric acid to set iodine free, 
before forming the characteristic blue compound with starch ; potash 
is detected in it by a solution of tartaric acid added in excess^ pro- 
ducing a white precipitate of cream of tartar. 

Adulterations. — Carbonate of potash may be present ; it 
renders the salt deliquescent, and gives a milky precipitate with 
Jime water; formerly great quantities of the carbonate were 
designedly added, in some instances amounting to more than half 
the weight of the iodide of potassium ; its oocurrence is now usually 
Mcidental, and is detected by being insoluble in strong alcohol, in 
which the iodide dissolves, lodate of potash is sometimes found, 
when the salt is prepared by saturating iodine with caustic water of 
potash, a mixture of iodide of potassium and iodate of potash 
results, 6KO and 61 forming 5E1 and K0,I05. '^^^ ^ 
afterwards exposed to a strong heat, to expel the oxygen and con*- 
vert KO,IO j into KI and 60. If all the iodate of potash is not 
decomposed^ the salt by keeping becomes yellow. Mr« Scanlan 
tests its purity from this adulteration by adding tartaric acid, if pure 
the solution remains clear, a tartrate of pota^ and hydriodic acid 
forming ; if it is impure, iodic apid also forms, and reacting on the 
hydriodic acid, sets iodine free, colouring the solution brown and 
turning starch blue. " Its solution is not changed or only made 
hazy by nitrate of barytes, and gr. v in distUled water Sj, pre- 
cipitated by excess of nitrate of silver, and agitated in a bottle with 
aqua ammonia, yields quickly by subsidence, a clear fluid not 
altered by excess of nitric acid, or merely rendered hazy. E." The 
barytes would precipitate any sulphate or carbonate, and the nitrate 
of silver is employed to detect any chloride the salt may eontain ; 
it precipitates the iodine as iodide of silver, and the chloride also 
would be deposited, but re-dissolved by the ammonia, and again foil 
as a white precipitate on adding excess of nitric aci(d. 
' Uses. — Externally it is employed in ointment, to promote atbsjdrp* 
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tion in chronic or scrofulous swellings ; and in solution it has been 
used for lotions and baths, often in combination with iodine, of which 
it is a powerful solvent ; it is much employed internally in secondary 
syphUiSy when there are periosteal affections, nodes, rheumatic 
pains or eruptions of long standing, and in most of the chronic dis- 
eases of venereal origin, is found of benefit ; it may be given 
in water, or decoction of sarsaparilla either alone or combined 
with mercurial treatment. For chronic rheumatism, sciatica, 
and nervous painful disorders, it is largely employed ; also in 
bronchocele, scrofulous affections of the glands or joints, and 
chronic tumors ; indeed there are few chronic diseases especially of 
scrofulous character, for which it has not been used ; it is generally 
taken much diluted with fluid, to promote its absorption. Some 
prefer its exhibition in large, others in small, long continued doses. 
The iodine it contains is the source of most of its utility, but the 
potash in it is also beneficial for scrofulous affections. With some 
persons, iodide of potassium is liable to disagree and cause purging 
or irritation of the stomach, perhaps fi*om the formation of iodic 
acid ; other effects, as salivation and headache, have been attributed 
to it, but they rarely occur. The iodine can be detected in the 
secretions of those using it, and even for days after, traces of it aSte 
bund in the urine. 

Dose. — Usually gr. ij to v taken three or four times in the day in 
solution ; it has been given in doses of dj, and even upwards of 5ij at 
a time, those excessive doses are more likely to do harm than good. 

Unguentum lodinii Compo9itum^ D. L. Unffuentum lodinei, £. 

Compound Iodine Ointment, 

Preparation. — O. Iodine 3ss, iodide of potassium 3j ; mix and add 
ointtnent of white wax Sxivss. 

L. Iodine 3ss, iodide of potassium 3j ; mix with rectified spirit 3j, and 
add lard Sij. 

£. Omits the spirit, using the same form as L. 

Applied to enlarged glands, chronic swellings, &c., the bulk of a nut 
should be rubbed in, twice a day. 

Unguentum Potami lodidi, D. Ointment 0/ Iodide of Potassium, 

Preparation, — Iodide of potassium 3j, distilled water 3ss ; mix and add 
ointment of white wax 3vij. 

When fresh thia^ ointment is white, but occasionally decomposes if kept, 
the rancid fat setting iodine free and colouring it yellow ; it is applied with 
Iriction over dironic tumors to aid absorption, and does not colour the skin 
like the compound ointment of iodinet 
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Tinctura lodinii Companta, D. L, Compound Tincture of Iodine. 

Preparation. — Iodine iss, iodide of potassium Sj ; dissolve in rectified 
spirit Oj. 

This may be added to water without depositing iodine ; it is used 
mtemally in doses of gtt x, which can be gradually increased ; and externally 
it is applied over tumors, &c*, to promote their absorption, being painted 
on the skin with a small brush. 

Potassii lodidi Liquor Compontu8, D. L. lodinei Liquor Compositus, E. 

Solution o/Ioduretted Iodide ofPotamum, 

Preparation. — D. L. Iodine gr. v> iodide of potassium gr. x, distilled 
water Oj ; dissolve. 

E. Iodine 5ij, iodide of potassium i), distilled water Jxvj ; dissolve. 

The E. solution is strong, that of D. and L. weak, the doses therefore 
differ considerably ; it forms a reddish brown liquid, with a strong odour 
of iodine. Dose of D. and L. Sij to 5j ; of E. gtt v to xv; diluted with water. 

Iodine Paint. — Iodine 3ss, iodide of potassium i], rectified spirit Sj ; 
dissolve. This is applied externally with a small brush, or with hnt 
wrapped round a stick ; the skin is coloured dark brown by all preparations 
containing free iodine, and with a strong solution such as this paint, the 
cuticle separates in scales, like the effects of blistering, but serous vesicles 
are rarely caused by it ; this solution, or a weaker one, has been recom- 
mended, apphed over the inflamed part in erysipelas, and around its edges, 
to check the extension oi the disease, and it is used in all affections 
requiring some local irritation, combined with the absorping powers of 
iodine, as over chronic diseases of the joints, tumors, and diseased glands. 

Lugol has given formulas for using iodine, dissolved in water, by iodide 
of potassium ; his ioduretted solutions are made of three strengths : — 

Iodine • . • • gr. } • • gr* j • - gr. 1^ ? in water fSviij, to 
Iodide of Potassium gr. iss • • gr. ij • • gr. iiss ^ be taken daily. 

His ioduretted baths contain. No. 1, water 200 quarts, iodine 3ij, iodide 
of potassium 3iv ; No. 2, water 240 quarts, iodine Sijss, iodide of potas- 
sium 5v ; No. 3, water 300 quarts, iodine Siijss, iodide of potassium 3vj. 

POTASSII BROMIDUM, L. (BrKa.=117.) 

Bromide of Potassium. 

This salt crystallizes like iodide of potassium, in transparent or 
opaque white cubes, its taste is acrid and saline ; it is inodorous, 
not deliquescent, very soluble in water, and sjightly soluble in 
alcohol ; it contains no water of crystallization ; when heated, it 
decrepitates, and at a red heat fuses without decomposing. 
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Preparation. — ^L. To distilled water Oiss> add iron filiugs i]^ and then 
bromine Sij ; stir frequently with a spatula for half an hour, apply a gentle 
heat, and when the mixture becomes greenish, add carbonate of potash Sij 
and 3j, dissolved in distilled water Oiss ; strain and wash the residue with 
boiling distilled water Oij ; again strain^ evaporate the mixed fluids, and 
crystdlise. 

Bromide of iron is first formed, and then decomposed into carbonate 
of iron and bromide of potassium, by adding the carbonate of potash. 
Br and Fe produces BrFe, which with K0,C03 ^o^i^s BrKa and FeO^CO^, 
the carbonate of iron afterwards looses its carbonic acid, and by absorbing 
oxygen, becomes red oxide of iron. 

Adulterations. — None usually of importance. The salt should 
not lose weight by heating, and it should be quite soluble in water ; 
"100 grains of it, precipitated by nitrate of silver, should give 159 
grains of bromide of silver ; if chlorides are present as an adultera- 
tion, every three and a half grains more than this weight, denotes 10 
per cent of impurity. Kane." 

Tests. — On adding sulphuric acid to the crystals, orange red 
fumes of bromine escape, which change starch of a similar colour. 

Uses. — It is employed for those affections in which iodide of 
potassium is useful, but has not been fully tried ; as it is more 
irritating, it should be given in moderate doses. Dr. Williams 
thinks it has unusual powers in diseases of the spleen. Iodine is 
now so generally and usefully employed, that it is difficult to intro- 
duce bromide of potassium into practice, yet as bromine may be got 
in larger quantities, and cheaper, it appears worthy of trial, parti- 
cularly for external use. The ointment is composed of bromide of 
potassium 3j, lard Sj, to this bromine gtt. x to xx may be added. 

DosE. — Gr. ij to V, in solution, two or three times daily ; as 
much as gr. X to XV has been used. 



HEPAR SULPHURIS, D. POTASSII SULPHURETUM, 

L. E. Sfulphuret of Potash. 

Liver of sulphur when recently prepared is hard and brittle, of a 
liver brown colour, inodorous if dry, but in moist air, or on the addi- 
tion of an acid giving off sulphuretted hydrogen. Its taste is acrid 
and alkaline ; if long kept it decomposes, becoming green and 
moist, then white and odourless from absorbing oxygen and w ater. 
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Preparation, — D. Mix sublimed sulphar Siv» and carbonate of polish 
from pearl ash, dried and powdered i^i], in a warm mortar ; place them in 
a Hessian crucible, and heat at first gradually until efferveaeence oeaaea, 
then to low redness until perfectly fused, and let the liquid contenta he 
poured -into an iron cup, over which a second ressel should be inverted 
immediately, to exclude the air as completely as possible, while it is solidify- 
ing ; the solid product, when cold, should be broken in fragments, and kept 
in a stoppered green glass bottle. 

L. £. Take sulphur i], carbonate of potash Siv ; nib them together, and 
heat in a covered crucible, until they unite. 

In this process, water and carbonic add escape from the carbonate of 
potash, but the products vary according to the heat and the relative quan- 
tities used. Part of the potash gives up its oxygen, combines with some 
of the sulphur, and forms a ter or penta-sulphuret of potassium ; the 
oxygen uniting with the rest of the sulphur, forms hyposulphurons oi 
sulphuric acid, with which the remainder of the potash combines ; the 
result being 3KS5*t-KO,SOs when one part of sulphur and two parts of 
carbonate of potash are melted together ; with equal quantities fused, at a 
beat not above 482^ the compound is 2KS^+KO,S09, at a higher tern-* 
perature this changes to 3KS5+KO,S03. 

Tests, — Its disagreeable odour when added to water ; if muriatic 
acid is mixed with the solution, sulphuretted hydrogen escapes, and 
sulphur is precipitated. 

Purity. — If good, its colour is liver brown ; it produces with 
acetate of lead a red precipitate which afterwards beconies black. 

Uses. — Formerly it was employed as an antidote in poisoning 
with the metallic preparations ; it should not be used for this pur- 
pose, its effects being those of a violent narcotico acrid, producing 
when taken, burning pain in the mouth, throat and stomach, great 
fiEdntness, failure of the pulse, convulsions and insensibility. Death 
has ensued within fifteen minutes with a woman, after taking Zif 
of it ; the room in which she lay had a strong odour of sulphur- 
etted hydrogen. In this country, liver of sulphur is rarely used 
internally ; it is given on the continent in the treatment of obstinate 
skin diseases and chronic rheumatism ; externally it is employed for 
chronic eruptions, siich as scabies and lepra* The balneum eulpAu" 
ratumj or sulphur bath, is prepared by dissolving sulphuret of potash 
3iv in thirty gallons of water, they should not be mixed in metallic 
vessels ; sometimes sulphuric or muriatic acid is added to the bath, 
it precipitates some, sulphur, and disengages sulphuretted hydrogen 
which may prove dangerous by causing asphyxia, if the patient 
respires this deleterious gas, as it escapes from the bath. Gelatinous 
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sulphuretted bathsy in imitation of Barege water, are prepared by 
dissolving glue or gelatine ibj, and mixing it with the sulphuret of 
potash bath. Lotions for chronic idcers or eruptions on the scalp 
or body, are made by dissolving the siilphnret Sij to 5j, in water 
Qj, the solution when freshly prepared is yellow, and has a strong 
sulphuretted odour ; after 9ome days this disappears, and sulphur is 
deposited, the fluid becoming colourless anc^ loosing its medical 
utility ; an ointment is occasionally employed for skin diseases, con-* 
sisting of sulphuret of potash 5ss mixed with lard ij. 

Antidotes. — In cases of poisoning by it, emetics should be 
given ; and the chlorides of lime or soda, diluted with mucilaginous 
drinks. 

Dose. — For internal use gr. iij to iv in solution. 



POTASSiE BISULPHAS, D.L. E. (KO,S03+HO,S050 

Bisulphate of Potash. 

The bisulphate of potash or sal enixum, is procured in small, flat 
crystals of the right prismatic system, free from colour or smell, of 
a very acid taste, dissolving in two parts of cold water, and insoluble 
in alcohol \ at a red heat, it loses one atom of sulphuric acid, becom- 
ing converted into neutral sulphate of potash ; it reacts strongly 
acid on vegetable colours. 

Preparation, — D. Take sulphate of potash inj, pure sulphuric acid 
fSj ; mix in a small porcelain capsule ; heat till they liquify, and till acid 
vapours cease to be given off; the bisulphate concretes as it cools, and 
should be finely powdered, and kept in well stopped bottles. 

L. Take the salt remaining after distilling nitric acid fibij ; dissolve in 
boiling water Qvj, add sulphuric acid fibj, boil and crystallize, 

£. Similar to L. using sulphuric acid fSrij 5j. 

The saline residue after distilling nitric acid is bisulphate of potash, 
sulphuric acid is added to convert any neutral sulphate of potash, acci- 
dentally present, into bisulphate. 

Tests. — Sulphuric acid is detected in it by chloride of barium, 
giving a copious white precipitate insoluble in acids ; its solubility, 
acid taste, and reaction, distinguish it from the neutral sulphate <lf 
potash. 

Uses. — It is a mild purgative, and from its acid taste, has been 
used to disguise the flavour of rhubarb ; it is rarely employed. 

OOSK. — Gr. XX to 3j diluted witii sufficient fluid. 
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POTASSiE SULPHAS, D. L. E. (KO,SO,.) 

Sulphate of Potash. 

This salt is also called vitriolated kali, sal polycrest, or sal de 
duobus ; it is foand in alum and some minerals, and mineral waters, 
in the juices of man^ plants, and in the animal fluids. It is obtained 
as small, hard, and odourless crystals, forming single or double six- 
sided pyramids, usually with a prism between them ; it» taste is 
saline and bitterish ; it requires sixteen parts of cold, or five of boiling 
water to dissolve in, and is insoluble in alcohol ; it contains no water 
of crystallization, and remains unaltered by exposure to the air. 

Preparation. — D. Slake fresh burned lime 3vj in water f^iv ; dissolve 
the residue of the process for making pure nitric acid Ibj, in water Oj Jxrj ; 
heat this to boiling, and add to it gradually, the slaked lime, till it restores 
the blue colour of reddened litmus paper ; filter the solution through 
calico ; heat it to boiling, and add carbonate of potash 3j> or as long as 
there is any precipitate ; again filter, add dilute sulphuric acid fSyj, or suffi- 
cient to produce a neutral or very slightly acid solution, evaporate till a 
film forms on the surface, set by for twenty-four hours, dry the crystals 
then formed on blotting paper, and keep them for use. 

L. Take of the salt remaining after making nitric acid ibj, ignite in a 
crucible till the excess of sulphuric acid is expelled, then boil in water 
cong. ij till a pellicle floats, filter and set it aside to crystallize. 

£. Dissolve Ibij of the salt in water cong. ij, add white marble in powder 
till effervescence ceases, and the solution is neutral, then filter and evaporate 
it, to form crystals. 

L. directs heat to expel the excess of acid from bisulphate of potash, 
which is the residue of making nitric acid; the neutral sulphate of 
potash remains. £. employs marble to saturate the excess of acid ; car- 
bonic acid escapes, and an insoluble sulphate of lime forms, which is 
separated by filtering. D. uses quick lime for the same purpose ; as some 
of this dissolves in the solution, a little carbonate of potash is added, to get 
rid of it, and then some dilute sulphuric acid to neutralize any excess of 
the potash. 

Tests. — Chlonde of barium gives a white precipitate, insoluble 
in acids, with the sulphuric acid in the salt ; it is distinguished firom 
the bisulphate by its saline taste and insolubility. 

Uses. — In France it is employed as a mild purgative for females 
after delivery, to facilitate the secretion of milk : and when mixed 
with rhubarb in powder or solution it acts as a gentle aperient. 
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which is used for children and in dyspeptic and hepatic affections; 
from its hardness it is added to Dover's powder to divide the opium 
and ipecacuan« In large doses, as Sj to ij, it is found to he an irritant 
poison, and even 3ij has acted severely; it causes pain in the 
stomach, vomiting, purging, cramps, and rapid death. 

Dose. — Grr. xv to 3ij. The larger doses of this salt should 
always he given fully dissolved in fluid ; with children, large doses 
are likely to cause vomiting. 

FotoMa Sulphas eum Sulpkure, E. Olaaer^a Sal Polyehrest. 

Preparation. — Nitrate of potash and sulphur, of each equal parts ; 
mix thoroughly, and throw in small successive portions into a red hot 
crucible ; when the deflagration ceases, and the salt cools, powder and 
keep it in dosed bottles. 

It probably contains sulphate mixed with some sulphite of potash ; it 
18 more soluble than the ordinary sulphate, and when in sdution has a 
sulphurous odour, but does not disengage sulphuretted hydrogen on 
adding adds. It is a mild cathartic, and is said to act similarly to those 
sulphurous waters contaimng neutral salt. 

Dose, — 3ss to 3j. This preparation is seldom employed. 



POTASSiE NITRAS, D. L. E. (KO,NO,=101.) 

Nitrate of Potash. 

Nitre or saltpetre is imported into these countries chiefly through 
Cakutia; it is obtained in the East Indies by dissolving in water 
the saline ingredients of the earth, which contains potash and lime, 
combined with nitric acid derived probably from decomposed ammo- 
nia of the atmosphere ; the sur£Eu;e of the earth in some places, from 
the efflorescence of these salts becomes white like hoar frost ; by 
dissolving them out, and filtering the solution through wood ashes, 
any nitrate of lime in it is decomposed into nitrate of potash, and 
when evaporated an impure salt forms, containing from forty-five to 
seventy per cent of nitre, after recrystallizing it is imported, but is 
still impure, the adulterations are called in commerce refraction, and 
require to be separated before it is used. On the continent, nitre is 
made from decaying animal and vegetable matters, mixed in 
beds or walls with earth and lime, they require to be defended from 
rain ; after two or three years the earth becomes impregnated with 
nitre, which can be separated by washing, and crystallized. 

Nitre usually forms long, striated, six-sided prisms with dihedral 
anmmits, colourless, and of a cooling sharp saline taste ; it is 

K 
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anhydrous, soluble in four parts of water at BO^', or in leas tiian oiie 
part of boiling water, and insoluble in alcohol ; if strongly heated it 
fuses and may be cast into tablets or balls, called sal pmnelle ; at a 
higher heat it decomposes, giving off oxygen, then some nitrogen, 
and forming hyponitrite of potash ; when thrown on glowing ooala, 
nitre rapidly ignites or deflagrates. 

Potas8<K Nitroi Purum^ D. Pure Nitre. 
Preparation, — Dissolve commercial nitre Ibiv, in distilled water Oij, at a 
boiUng temperature, withdraw the heat, and stir constantly, that minute 
cr}'stals may be got ; these, deprived as much as possible of the unciys- 
tidlized solution by decanting and draining, should be washed in a g^aaa or 
earthenware percolator with distilled water Oiij, or till the liquid which 
trickles through, gives no precipitate with nitrate of silver ; then remove 
the contents of the percolator, and dry it in an oven. 

Adulterations. — Alkaline chlorides and sulphates, and salts 
of lime may be found in ordinary nitre; sulphates giye a white 
precipitate with soluble salts of barium, not acted on by acids ; 
diloridea, a white deposit with nitrate of silver, soluble in ammonia; 
and lime, a white precipitate with oxalic acid. The impnrities of 
ordinary nitreare roughly determined by placing a weighed quantity 
of it in a cold saturated solution of pure nitre, this will dissolve no 
more of the salt, but takes up the adulterations ; after a time the 
undissolved part is removed and dried, its loss in weight shews the 
amount of impurities dissolved out. 

Tests. — It is known to be a nitrate by adding sulphuric acid to 
it, and then a little morphiaorstrychnine, which at once^ becomes red. 
Uses and Doses. — An over dose of nitre is occadonaDy taken 
by accident instead of the common purging salts ; when one to two 
ounces of it are used, particularly in a concentrated solution it may 
cause profuse diarrhoea, with vomiting and epigastric pain, and 
death sometimes occurs in a few hours from its effects ; a man 
has died in two hours, with violent pain and vomiting, after taking 
Jiss of nitre ; convulsions and insensibility have also been observed 
in these accidents ; but doses nearly as large are safely taken if 
much diluted, and they are even given with advantage in acute 
rheumatism, for which it was originally employed by M. Gendrin, 
the average dose for this purpose is 3iij to iv taken in barley water 
Oij to iij as ordinary drink during the day, increasing the quantity 
gradually, until as much as 3iss of nitrate has been given, diluted 
with a proportional amount of fluid, it causes generally dinreos, or 
with some, diaphoresis ; the pain soon subades, and widiin six to 
ten days the disease usually disappears. It has not yet been suffi- 
ciently tried in this country, but the presence of an excess of 
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fibrin in the blood during rheumatism, and the danger of its 
deposit on the hearts' valves, in connexion with the power of 
nitre in controlling coagulation of this substance, renders its use 
intelligible. In moderate doses, nitrate of potash acts as a diapho- 
retic ; and when employed with this intention, the skin should, at 
the same time, be kept warm ; for slight colds, 3i to iss of it is 
popularly given, dissolved in a tumblerful of whey at bed time, 
forming nitre whey; or it may be prescribed in solution with 
acetated water of ammonia and antimonial wine, or with the saline 
mixture, in febrile and inflammatory affections, unless the bowels or 
kidneys are disordered, when its irritating action might be injurious. 
For hoemorrhages, particularly hoemoptysis it is administered in 
doses of gr, xxx to xl, and should be taken immediately after dis- 
solving in water, from the cold its solution causes, being of benefit 
in this class of diseases ; as a diuretic the nitrate is not so certain 
as the acetate of potash, if it is used, the solution should be much 
diluted to Jbvor its absorption, and the skin kept cool ; dose gr. x to 
3L For producing cold, nitre Sv, and muriate of ammonia Sv, may be 
dissolved in water fSx\j, it reduces the temperature 40^, and may 
be applied as a cold lotion. 

Antidotes. — None ; the poison should be removed by emetics 
or the stomach pump; mucilaginous fluids then given, and the 
inflammation which may arise keated as usual. 

POTASSiE CHLORAS, D. L. (K0,C10,.) 

Chlorate of Potash. 

The chlorate or oxymuriate of potash forms colourless, brilliant, 
rhomboidal scales ; its taste is cool and saline, somewhat resembling 
nitre, it dissolves in sixteen parts of cold, or in tWD of boiling water ; 
when rubbed in the dark the crystals become luminous ; they 
deflagrate if thrown on hot coals, and explode violently if rubbed 
with sulphur or. phosphorous ; as this is not free from danger, only 
small portions of these substances should be used for such experiments ; 
ordinary lucifer matches are made of chlorate of potash mixed with 
snlphur, and ooloured by sulphuret of antimony or cinnabar. 

Preparaiion.'-^ThiB salt is obtained by passing chlorine gas into a strong 
solution of potash, nntil it is neutralized* when chloride of potassium and 
hypochlorite of potash form ; 2K0 and 2>G producmg K,C1 and K0,C10 ; 
on boiling the liquid, oxygen is disengaged, and chlorate of potash is pro- 
cared, mixed with chloride of potassium, nine atoms of K0,C10 becoming 
changed into 120 and KOyClO^, the chlorate of potash deposits on 
standing some hours, and is purified by recrystallizing. 
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Graham directs it to be made by exposing two parts of carbonate of 
potash and one part of lime to chlorine gas ; carbonate of lime, chloride 
of potassium and chlorate of potash form, by dissolving in water the 
insoluble carbonate of lime is separated, and chlorate of potash oan be 
obtained bj crystallizing the solution. 

Tests. — When this salt is heated it disengages oxygen and 
chloride of potassium remains, with which nitrate of silver then 
gives a white precipitate, soluble in ammonia ; chlorate of potash 
is unaffected by the test until it is decomposed by heat ; when 
sulphuric acid is added to it, chlorous acid gas is formed, this gas is 
yellow, it has an aromatic odour, and is explosive if heated. 

Impurity. — Chloride of potassium is the usual adulteration, it is 
detected by giving a white precipitate with nitrate of silver. 

Uses. —Chlorate of potash is employed to prepare oxygen, one 
grain of it, giving when heated about one cubic inch of gas ; its 
medical effects are analagous to nitre ; formerly it was used in 
dbeases such as scurvy, supposed to depend on deficiency of oxygen, 
and as a substitute for mercury in treating syphilis and hepatic 
affections, firom the supposition that both medicines acted by con- 
veying oxygen to the system ; lately it has been administered in 
scarlatina and continued fevers ; for this purpose 3j of the salt is 
dissolved in a pint of water, and Oj to Oiss taken daily as the usual 
drink ; it is said to improve the secretions, the tongue becoming 
moist and clean under its use. In cholera, yellow fever, and other 
diseases, considered by Dr. Stevens to depend on diminution of the 
salts of the blood, he advised the exhibition of chlorate of potash, 
chloride of sodium, the carbonate and phosphate of soda, &c., in 
diluted solution and by enema ; some practitioners have also em- 
ployed these salts by transfusing a warm saline solution into the 
veins ; the statements of the effects of this treatment are very e<m- 
traditory, but the practice has nearly fallen into disuse. 

Dose. — Gr, x to xv dissolved in some mild fluid. 



POTASSiE ACETAS, D. L. E. 
(K0,+C^H505 OB KO,AcBT.; Acetate of Potash. 

Acetate of potash or diuretic salt is said to be contained in the 
sap of many plants* and has been known since the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; it is met in white foliated masses composed of colourless 
scales, without odour when dry, but having a faint acetous odour 
when moistened, of a pungent saline taste, and soapy to the touch ; 
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it is extremely deliquescenty and hence most be kept in carefully 
clofled botdeis ; this substance is very soluble in water and alcohol, 
100 parts of cold water dissolving 102 parts of it. When heated it 
decomposes, giving off acetone, and leaving a residue of carbonate 
of potash. 

PreparatioH. — D. To commercial acetic acid of dens. 1044» Oij, placed 
in a porcelain capsule add gradually pure carbonate of potash ftj, when 
efferrescence ceases, boil for a couple of minutes, and add, if necessary, a 
few drops more of the same acetic add, that the solution may react slightly 
add, then evaporate to dryness* Melt the residue in a clean iron pot by 
careful heat, remove the liquified salt from the fire, and when on cooling 
it solidifies, break it quickly in fragments, and keep in stoppered bottles. 

L. Acetic add f^xxyj, distilled water fSxij, mix and add carbonate of 
potash fibj or to saturation ; evaporate in a sand bath, gradually heating 
till the salt is dried. 

£• PTToligneous add Oissy add dry carbonate of potash Jyij, or enough 
to neotraliie the add, evaporate with a vapor bath till it concretes, on 
cooling break up the mass and keep in elosed bottles. 

In this process, carbonic add escapes, the acetic add taking its place and 
forming acetate of potash, which is afterwards fused; acetic add and 
K0,C09 producing KO. acet. and CO9, 

Impurities. — It may contain carbonate of potash ; this causes 
it to react alkaline, but when pure the salt is neutral ; if ordinary 
vinegar is used in the preparation, the product has a brown hue, 
heat will destroy this colour and purify it, but if too strongly 
applied, the acetate is decomposed ; it should be snow white. 

Tests. — On heating acetate of potash with sulphuric acid, a 
atroug acetic odour is disengaged ; and if heated with equal weights 
of sulphuric add and alcohol, a characteristic odour of acetic ether 
is produced. 

Uses. — In large doses it acts as a purgative, producing watery 
evacnationB, but in these countries it is not prescribed for this pur- 
pose ; on the continent it is employed in the treatment of jaundice 
and dropsies, and being considered an alterative, is used in glandular 
diseases; taken in small doses, diluted in sufficient fluid, it acts as a 
good diuretic ; for dropsical affections it is usually combined with 
infiidon of juniper or broom, and the dose frequently repeated ; it is 
n^idly absorbed and changed in the circulation into carbonate of 
potash, which passes off through the kidneys, and may therefore be 
employed to correct excessive acidity of fiie urine. 

Dose.— Gr. xx to Siss as a diuretic ; 3ij to iij as a cathartic. 
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POTASSiE BITARTRAS, D. L. E. (K0,2 Taet +H0.) 

Bitartrate of Potash. 

Potash exists combined with tartaric acid in manj yegetables, 
but all the bitartrate of potash or cream of tartar of commerce is 
obtained from grapes, being deposited in an impure form during 
their fermentation ; in which process, as the sugar of grapes becomes 
changed into alcohol, the cream of tartar being less soluble in tilie 
alcoholic mixture than in pure grape juice, deposits on the side of 
the wine casks, and is afterwards collected and sold as crude 
tartar or argol, which has a white or red hue, as it is prepared from 
pale or red wine, and carries down more or less colouring matter 
with it The argol is purified by boiling it in water, and roughly- 
crystallizing, again dissolving the crystals in water, adding char- 
coal and alumina to remove the colouring matter, and slowly cooling 
the solution. When purified, cream of tartar is deposited in right 
(oblique, according to Liebeg) rhombic prisms, which are hard and 
gritty ; it is unaltered by exposure to the air, insoluble in alcohol, 
and soluble in sixty parts of cold water, or eighteen (7 Kane.) of 
boiling water. When heated, it decomposes, leaving a mixture 
of carbonate of potash and charcoal, called black flux ; if this 
is strongly heated with an equal weight of nitre, the charcoal is 
burned out, and pure carbonate of potash or white flux remains ; in 
commerce, cream of tartar is sold in fine powder, it is hence liable 
to adulterations. 

Adulterations. — 100 parts of bitartrate of potash usually con- 
tain from two to six parts of tartrate of lime, and even fourteen per 
cent of this impurity has been found in it The sulphate and car- 
bonate of lime have also been extensively used as adulterations ; 
these may be detected by adding oxalate of ammonia to a solution 
of the cream of tartar, which precipitates any lime as an oxalate ; if 
alum or bisulphate of potash are used to adulterate it, chloride of 
barium causes a copious white deposit of the sulphate of barytes 
which is insoluble in acids ; ^^ cream of tartar is soluble in forty 
parts of boiling water ; fifty grains of it are neutralized by thirty 
grains of carbonate of soda, and when then precipitated by seventy 
grains of nitrate of lead, is precipitable by more of the test. E." 

Tests. — When strongly heated, it disengages a peculiar odour, 
then blackens, and finally leaves white carbonate of potash, to 
which the usual tests can be applied ; these efiects^ with its sparing 
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solabQity in water, and its power of dissolving precipitated oxide of 
antimony, will readily distinguish it. 

Uses. — A large dose of cream of tartar acts as a purgative, but is 
seldom given alone ; it is generally combined with sulphur in the 
form of an electuary, and is much used in skin diseases, and for 
hoemorrhoids and other affections of the rectum ; when mixed with 
jalap, forming the compound jalap powder, it is employed as a 
hydragogue cathartic in dropsical affections or other diseases 
requiring active purgation ; if administered for its cathartic effects, 
it is usually imperfectiy dissolved, as solution appears to impair its 
purgative action; in excessive doses it has proved fatal, thus, a man 
after taking four or five table-spoonfuls of it, had violent purging, 
vomiting, and pain in the abdomen ; he died in forty-eight hours, 
and on inspection, his stomach and bowels were found highly 
inflamed. In small doses, dissolved in a large quantity ef fluid, bi- 
tartrate of potash acts as a diuretic, and is much employed in dropsies ; 
it is frequently given combined with other diuretics in electuary 
or mixture to increase their action. During febrile attacks, a 
solution of this salt, called imperial, is employed as a refrigerating 
drink, it is made by dissolving bitartrate of potash 3j to ij in boiling 
water Oj, and flavouring with sugar and lemon, usually some cream 
of tartar subsides as the fluid cools, it should therefore be strained 
off into another vessel, and may be taken as the ordinary drink. 
C'ream of tartar whey is prepared by adding to boiling new milk, 
enough cream of tarter dissolved in hot water, to curdle it, and drain- 
ing off the curd ; either this whey, or imperial may be employed in 
febrile diseases, or to increase the operation of diuretics, and when 
taken warm, they powerfully aid diaphoresis. 

A good tooth powder may be made of bitartrate of potash ij, 
prepared chalk 5ij, myrrh 5, orris powder Jss, otto of roses gtt. yj. 

Dose. — As a purgative, 5ij to iv ; when combined with other 
purgatives, 3j to ij ; as a diuretic, 3ss to iss may be given in solu- 
tion, in repeated doses. 



POTASSiE TARTRAS, D. L. E. (KO, Tart Acid.) 

Tartrate of Potash. 

Tartrate of potash or soluble tartar is usually sold in small white 
granular masses, from being stirred and rapidly evaporated during its 
preparation ; it may also be got with difficulty, in crystals, which 
are modifications of a right rhombic prism ; its taste is bitterish and 
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saline ; 100 parts of cold water dissolve 130 parts of this salt, aod 
boiling water dissolves 268, When pure it does not deliqaesoe, if 
exposed to air ; and should not change tormeric or litmus paper, but 
react neutral 

PreparaHoiu — D. Dissolve carbonate of potash fhnn pearl ash, Jviij, in 
distilled water, oong. ss, and to this while boiling hot, add bitartrate of 
potash R>j, or a sufficiency, until the liquid after boiliug for a couple of 
minutes ceases to diange the colour of litmus; filter throu^ calico, 
eraporate till a pellicle forms, and crjstalliae ; after twdve hours, pour off 
the liquid, dry the crystals on bibulous paper, and keep them in a stoppered 
bottle. 

L. £• Dissolve carbonate of potash Sxvj in boiling water Ovj, add 
bitartrate of potash fibij, or enough to neutralise the liquor ; filter, IkmI 
down until a pellicle forms, and crystallize ; the residual fluid by furthtt 
evaporation yields more crystals. 

In this process, the carbonate of potash is decomposed, its carbonic 
add escaping, and its potash uniting with cream of tartar to form neutral 
tartrate of potash, K0,C09, and KO, 2 tart, producing 2KO, tart, and 

Tests. — The salt gives white precipitates with nitrate of silver 
and acetate of lead, soluble in nitric acid ; if excess of tartaric or 
sulphuric acid is added to a strong solution of tartrate of potash, a 
crystalline deposit of cream of tartar falls; heated to redness, it 
decomposes into carbon and carbonate of potash, and when dissolved 
and filtered, the clear solution can be tested for potash. 

Impurities. — Tartrate of potash usually contains carbonate of 
potash, which renders it deliquescent and changes turmeric pi^r 
brown ; any excess of cream of tartar would redden litmus paper. 
** Forty-four grains in solution are not entirely precipiteted by fifty- 
five grains of nitrate of lead E." This shews the presence of a 
proper proportion of tartaric acid. 

Uses. — It acts as a mild saline purgative, and is frequently 
employed as an addition to infusion of senna or powdered rhubarb, 
being stated to prevent griping, but this is doubtful ; in prescribing 
it, all acids are incompatible, as they decompose the salt and form 
cream of tartar ; when used internally, it is partly absorbed and 
excreted firom the kidneys, as carbonate of potesh, and hence has 
some diuretic action ; it must therefore be avoided when the urine 
deposite alkaline salts. 

Dose. — 3iss to vi, given in solution. 
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AMMONIA, (NH3=17.^ 

The great resemblance in chemical properties, in the salts it forms, 
and even in medical effects, between ammonia and the alkalies 
potash and soda, render it most convenient to consider this substance 
immediately after these alkalies. Ammonia is often termed the 
volatile alkali ; it is a compound substance formed by the union of 
the gasseSy nitrogen and hydrogen, one of them at least being in a 
nascent condition at the time. It is largely produced during the 
decay of animal and vegetable matters, containing nitrogen, and 
escaping into the atmosphere, is condensed by the rain, and carried 
into the earth which it fertilizes, affording an important portion of 
the food of plants. The animal secretions as sweat and urine, also 
yield ammonia, and urea consists of the same elements as carbonate 
of ammonia. Ammoniacal gas was obtained by Dr. Priestiy, it is 
colourless, of a pungent odour, and reacts strongly alkaline, brown- 
ing turmeric paper, but being volatile, the stain soon disappears ; it 
is much lighter than air, its dens, being '589, and under pressure of 
six atmospheres can be condensed into a clear liquid ; the gas is 
not a supporter of combustion, but is slightly combustible ; it con-^ 
sists of three volumes of hydrogen, and one of nitrogen condensed 
into two volumes. 

Preparation, — Bj heating five parts of slacked lime and four of powdered 
sal ammoniac in a retort, the gas forms, and must be collected over mer- 
cury, as water rapidly absorbs it ; for ordinary purposes it may be obtained 
by inverting a dry glass vessel over the tube of the retort, when the light 
gas ascending, expels the air and fills the vessel ; or by heating water of 
ammonia in a glass jar, enough gas speedily escapes for experiments. 

In preparing it, sal ammoniac is decomposed, its hydrochloric acid 
uniting with the lime, forming water and chloride of calcium, while 
ammoniacal gas escapes; NHs.HCl and CaO, changing into NH5, CaCl 
and HO. 

Tests. — Its peculiar odour, and the brown stain it causes on 

tnnneric paper, which soon disappears ; ammonia forms dense white 

fiimes when a rod dipped in muriatic acid is brought near it ; by 

heating any substance containing ammonia with caustic potash, the 

gas is disengaged and easily recognized ; its solutions give with 

bichloride of potassium a yeUow precipitate, the double chloride of 

platinum and ammonia, when heated this looses the ammonia, and 

L 
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spongy platinum remains ; with bichloride of mercury it produces a 
white precipitate ; and with sulphate of cq>per a pale blue deposit, 
soluble in excess of ammonia, forming a purple liquid. 

Theories. — SirR. Kane considers ammonia to be a compound 
of hydrogen united with a substance composed of NHg, called 
amidogene, or the ammonia former, being an amidide of hydrogen ; 
this view is supported by many chemical changes in which the sup- 
posed body NH9 forms combinations, Berzelius considered 
ammonia to be NH4O, an oxide of a suppositious metal, ammo- 
nium NH4 ; it is found, in favour of this view, that all the ordinary 
ammonical salts contain an atom of water, and that by exposing 
mercury to a galvanic current in water of ammonia, an amalgam 
forms, which decomposing when the current ceases, gives off hydro- 
gen and ammonial^iJ gas. 



LIQUOR AMMONIiE, D. L. AQUA AMMONITE, E. 

Water of Caustic Ammonia. 

Is made by dissolving ammoniacal gas in water, which is capable 
of absorbing at 32^, 780 times its bulk of this gas, heat is evolved, 
the solution augmenting two thirds in volume and boiling at 120®. 
The odour of water of ammonia is powerfully pungent, its taste veiy 
alkaline and corrosive ; its density and boiling point vary in pro- 
portion to the quantity of gas it holds dissolved. L. and E. direct 
its density to be *960 ; one cubic inch then contains 132 inches of 
gas ; in addition, they have a stronger solution of dens. *880, one cubic 
inch of which is equal to 400 inches of the gas ; D. orders its 
density to be *950, and has also a liquor ammonise fortior of dens. 
'900 ; when exposed to the air, water of ammonia absorbs carbonic 
acid, and ammoniacal gas escaping, it gradually becomes weakened. 

Preparation. — D. Slake fresh burned lime Jviij, with water 6iv, when 
cool, triturate with sal ammoniac in powder Sviij ; place the mixture in a 
glass matrass or an iron bottle, and having closed it by a cork perforated 
with a tube to convey off the gas, apply with a sand bath a gentle heat, 
gradually increasing it, and cause the ammonia as evolved to pass first 
through a small Wolfe's bottle, having a syphon safety tube containing 
mercury, and then to the bottom of an Oj bottle containing distilled 
water fSxvj ; keep this cool as the gas is absorbed, by surrounding it 
with cold water. 

L. Slake lime Sviij, with some water, and put it in a retort with 
hydrochlorate of ammonia ix, broken in small pieces, add the rest of Oij 
water, and distil fSxv. 
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£. Slake quick lime Jxiij, with water fSvijss ; when cool> mix quicklj 
with powdered muriate of ammonia Sxiij, and place it in a retort, having a 
receiver attached with a safety tuhe> connect the receiver with a hottle» 
having a safety tube^ and holding distilled water fSiv, but capable of 
holding fSviij ; connect this with another bottle loosely corked, and hold- 
ing distilled water fSviij, the connecting tubes must dip to the bottom of 
the bottles at the further end from the retort, and the receiver must be 
cooled by ice or running water; heat the retort till gas ceases to be 
evolved, remove it, corking up the aperture of connexion with the receiver* 
and apply to the receiver a gentle heat gradually increased, to drive over 
as much gas and as little of the water as possible ; the liquid in the last 
bottle if not of dens. *960, is made weaker by adding water, or stronger by 
adding some of the strong aqua ammoniee in the first bottle. 

The same changes occur as in making ammoniacal gas ; for tests see- 
ammonia. 

Impurities.' — Usually some carbonate of ammonia, tliis effer- 
vesces with dilate acids, and gives a precipitate on adding lime 
water; when neutralized by pure nitric acid, it should not pre- 
cipitate with nitrate of silver or carlxmate of ammonia, shewing the 
absence of chlorides or lime ; the liquor ammoniae of commerce^ being 
procured from the waters of gas houses often contains a substance 
named pyrrhol, on adding nitric acid, this adulteration becomes red. 

Effects. — The strong solution is employed to add pungency to 
carbonate of ammonia in scent bottles, for this purpose a volatile 
essence is made of rectified spirit f^iiss, strongest aqua ammoniae fSj, 
oil of lavender fSiij, oils of bergamot, neroli, and lemon, of each forty 
drops, and coloured with safiBron. Ammonia vapour is useful in 
fiEunting, sometimes for warding off epileptic attacks, and in poison- 
ing by chlorine, prussic acid, or oil of bitter almonds ; its excessive 
use is dangerous,, and has produced pulmonary inflammation and 
death from protracted application during the insensibility of a fit. 
Applied externally, it is citable of acting as a rapid and severe 
blister ; this may be effected by laying on the part a piece of cloth 
damped with it, for a quarter or half an hour ; or speedy counter-irri- 
tation may be produced by dropping the strongest liquor ammonise 
on lint, and placing this in a cupping glass over the skin, removing 
the glass in a few minutes, and re- applying it elsewhere ; an objection 
to its use is the smarting it causes, this is mueh relieved by washing 
the surface with dilute vinegar ; in a weaker form, ammonia enters 
into most of the stimulating liniments used for old sprains, 
rheumatic and neuralgic affections, and as a counter-irritant in 
some inflammatory attacks, as sore throat arising from cold. If 
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taken in large quantity or concentrated, ammonia la a powerfiiUy 
oorrosive poison ; one instance is related in which it proved fatal ia 
foar minutes ; the symptoms it produces are similar to potash, but 
more severe, with burning pain in the throat and stomach. In diluted 
solution, although liquor ammonias itself is rarely employed, its 
preparations are much used internally ; its action is more temporary 
than that of alcoholic fluids, and the excitement of circulation 
caused by it, soon subsides ; during its use, the excretions of the skin, 
kidneys, and frequently of the bronchial membrane, are increased ; 
it is therefore given in many febrile attacks for which wine is not 
employed. Dr. Billing considers it operates first as a local stimulant, 
but being rapidly absorbed, unites with the acids of the blood, and 
acts as a sedative to the capillary circulation ; it is often prescribed 
in continued fevers, when the period of stimulation arrives, before 
the physician employs wine ; and in cases requiring additional stimuli 
besides alcohol, it is found useful ; the aromatic spirit of ammonia 
and other preparations are given with these intentions in camphor 
mixture, &c. For slight feverish attacks, and eruptive diseases, the 
saturated solution of carbonate of ammonia and lemon juice is often 
directed ; it acts as a gentle stimulant, causing increased perspiration ; 
but in more severe fevers, the employment of this and other routine 
sudorifics is likely to do more harm than good, by interfering with 
the regular course of the disease, and deranging the stomach ahready 
disordered by sickness. When measles, scarlatina, or small pox 
produce symptoms of great depression, and ftdlure of vital power, 
and the eruption has not fully appeared, or has receded from the 
skin, the carbonate or aromatic spirit of ammonia are of great bene- 
fit, and usually employed ; in sufibcative catarrh, in the bronchitis 
ef old persons, the last stages of pneumonia, and those sudden c<m- 
gestions called blue pneumonia, it is much prized in addition to 
expectorants and other means of stimulation ; in the insensibility of 
intoxication, afl;er using the stomach pump, and in poisoning by 
vegetable sedatives, as tobacco or foxglove, ammonia is of benefit ; 
for hysterical affections, though stimulants are often of temporary 
service, their continued administration must be avoided, as it might 
lead to their abuse and neglect of more permanent means of cure. 

Antidotes. — Vinegar and the dilute vegetable acids ; infiam* 
matory symptoms, when they arise, are treated as usual. 

Dose. — Gtt x to xx diluted ; it is rarely employed. 

AmmonuB Liquor Fartiar, D. Stronger Water of Ammonia* 

Preparation, — Heat a mixture of sal ammoniac and »laked lime, in the 
proportions used for aqua ammoniie, and pass the product through aqua 
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ammonifle fSriij, keeping the latter cool ; or pass the gas disengaged from 
sal ammoniac S^iij* into distilled water f^v, keeping the receiver cool. 

Dens. '900. Used for smelling hottles^ and to prepare liquor ammonia 
when dilated with water. 

Limmenium Aimnonue, D. L. E. Liniment of Ammonia. 

PreparaHom, — D. Solution of ammonia fSj> olive oil f^iij ; mix. 
L. and E. Solution of ammonia fSj, olive oil fSij i mix. 

An imperfect ammonieal soap, generally known as hartshorn and oil ; 
used to relieve rheumatic and other pains, for sore throats, &c., applied 
on flannel or with friction. 

Idmmenium Ammonia Cowipoiitum, E. Compound Liniment of Ammonia, 
Preparation. — Stronger aqua ammoniee, dens. *880, f^v, tincture of cam- 
phor i3ij, spirit of rosemary f^j ; it may be made weaker with tincture of 
camphor fiiij, and spirit of rosemary fiij. 

More stimulant than the plain liniment ; when i^ipUed for a few minutes 
on flannel it reddens the tkin ; a longer application vesicates. 

Gondrefe Ammoniaeal Ointment. Preparation. — Melt lard Svij, oil of 
almonds fSiss, in a wide mouthed bottle with a glass stopper ; add strong 
aquaammonise f5v or yj, and shake together ; it should be kept cool ; when 
rubbed on the skin it irritates, and if covered by a compress of flannel, 
blisters in about ten minutes. 

Tinetura Ammonia Composita, L. Compound Tincture of Ammonia. 

Preparation. — Macerate mastic 3ij, in rectified spirit fSix ; pour off the 
dear solution ; add oil of lavender min xiv, oil of amber min iv, stronger 
solution of ammonia Oj, and shake together. 

Called can de luce ; it is seldom used, but is antispasmodic. 

Dose. — Gtt X to XXX, in a glass of water. 

Spiritua Ammonia^ E. Spirit of Ammonia^ 

Preparation. — Slake lime Sxij, with water fSviss ; mix with powdered 
muriate of ammonia Sviij, and place all in a glass retort ; heat it and pass 
the gas to the bottom of a bottle containing rectified spirit Oij, but 
capable of holding half as much more, and keep it cool as long as gas is 
disengaged. 

The s[Hritns ammonise, L. contains carbonate of ammonia ; this prepa- 
ration does not effervesce with adds, and is more caustic. It is used to 
make the following preparations :-* 

Spiritus Ammonia Aromatieus, D. E. Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia. 
Preparation, — D. Rectified spirit Oiij, oil of lemon, fSss^ oil of nut- 
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meg f5ij, of cinnamon fSss, dissolve and add stronger solntion of ammo- 
nia f^vi ; mix and filter. Dens. *852. 

£. Spirit of ammonia fSviij* oil of lemon peel f3j* oil of rosemary fSias ; 
dissolve. 

Bote. — Gtt XX to 3is8, in sufficient fluid. 

Sjnritus Ammonia Fcetidus, D. E, Fetid Spirit of Ammonia. 

Preparation.^!). Assafoetida in small bits Jiss, rectified spirit Oiss, 
macerate twenty-four hours ; distil off the entire of the spirit and add 
stronger solution of ammonia fjiij. Dens. *849. 

£. Assafoetida in fragments Sss, digest with spirit of ammonia, (3x88, 
for twelve hours, then distil f^xss, by a vapour bath heat. 

Doie* — Ott XX to f3iss in sufficient fluid to dilute its caustic taste ; for 
remarks see the corresponding preparations of L. 



AMMONIiE CARBONAS, (NH^CO,.) 
Carbonate of Ammonia. 

This can only be formed by combining dry ammoniacal gas, and 
carbonic acid ; they produce a white, pungent powder, soluble in 
water ; it is not employed medically. Several other combinations 
of carbonic acid and ammonia are known ; Rose has described 
twelve compounds, but the following are alone of medical utility : — 

AMMONIiE SESQUICARBONAS, D. L. 

AMMONIiE CARBONAS, E. Sesquicarbonate of Ammonia. 

(2NH^O,+3COJ or (2AD.H^O+3.CO^.Kanb.) 

This substance, popularly known as smelling or volatile salts, is 
procured in white, fibrous, transparent cakes, having a sharp ammo* 
niacal taste, and pungent odour ; it dissolves in four parts of cold 
water, by boiling water or alcohol it is decomposed, evolving carbonic 
acid and ammonia ; when exposed to air, it changes into a soft, white 
powder, which is much less pungent, and consists of bicarbonate of 
ammonia ; by washing with a small quantity of cold water, the 
sesquicarbonate can be converted or separated into two salts, a car- 
bonate composed ofNH5C03, which dissolves; and an hydrated 
bicarbonate which remains, in hard crystalline grains of weak 
odour, faintly alkaline and resembling the bicarbonate of potash ; its 
composition is NH40,C0a+H0,C0«. 
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frtparaium^ — L. £. Hjdrochlorate of ammonia Ibj, chalk Ibiss ; pow- 
der eadi separatelj, mix and sublime with a gradually increasing heat. 

D. An article of materia medica, to be brought prepared. 

Ammonia* derived from the hjdrochlorate of ammonia, combined with 
carbonic acid of the chalk, sublimes as carbonate of ammonia, taking with 
it hydrogen from the hydrochloric acid, and oxygen from the lime, as 
water ; and the chlorine and calcium remain as chloride of calcium in the 
retort ; but diuring this process, ammonia is set free from one part of the 
salt, leaying its carbonic acid, it takes one part of water and escapes 
in vapour ; hence the reaction is, 3NH,HC1 and SCaOjCO^ form 
2NH5,HO+3COa ; NH3HO ; andSCaCl; sesquicarbonate of ammonia 
resulting instead of a neutral carbonate. The salt is now usually made 
in manufactories from rough ammoniacal compounds procured in gas 
houses ; the impure sulphate or hydrochlorate of ammonia thus obtained, 
being heated with chalk in iron retorts ; it affords a very impure product, 
which must be re-sublimed for use. 

In general it is snflficiently pure ; if prepared from gas water, it 
may contain some empyreumatic substances, and will then give 
dark coloured solutions if mixed with dilute acids ; it should be 
translucent, and totally sublimed by heat ; any dry white powder on 
it, like efflorescence, being the bicarbonate. 

Uses. — Similar to liquor ammonia to which it is preferred for 
internal use being less caustic ; as an antacid it is seldom employed ; 
Bouchardat strongly recommends it in full doses for diabetes, given 
in solution or mixed with treacle, forming bolusses ; along with this 
he directs glaten bread, wines, and abstinence from food containing 
starch ; from dj to 3ss of it dissolved in water, acts as a speedy, 
stimulating emetic, usefal in poisoning by narcotics, or the latter 
stages of suffocative catarrh ; it enters into the saturated saline 
mixture which contains 3j of carbonate, converted into citrate of 
ammonia, by saturation with lemon juice fjij to iij, to which water 
and syrup are added to make f^viij. Its effects are diaphoretic and 
slightly stimulating, and its activity may be increased by adding 
antimonial solution fjss, or aromatic spirit of ammonia fSiij ; dose f^ss, 
every three or four hours ; ammonia is less used than potash or soda 
for effervescing draughts, twenty grains are neutralized by lemon 
juice fSvj, or citric or tartaric acid gr. xxvj, which are the propor- 
tions for effervescing mixtures. 

Dose. — Gr. v to x in pills or solution as a stimulant and 
sudorific ; gr. xx to xxx as an emetic. 

^qua Ammonue Carbonaiisy £. Liquor Ammonia Seaquiearhonatia^ L. 

Solution of Sesquicarbonate of Ammonia. 

Preparation. — Sesquicarbonate of ammonia Jiv, distilled water Oj, 
dissolve and filter. 
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Exposed to the air it looses its pnngencj, and forms bicarbonate of 
ammonia. Dofe.— fSss to f3jss dilated. 

Linimentum AmnumuB SesquiearbonatiSf L. Idnimeni of Seiqitiearbanaie 

o/ Ammonia, 

Preparation. — Solution of sesqmcarbonate of ammonia f^ ; oliTe 
oil fSiijj mix. 

It forms an imperfect soap, similar in use and properties to the lini- 
mentum ammonifle before described. 

Spiritus Ammonia, L. Spirit (if Ammonia. 

Preparation. — Hydrochlorate of ammonia Sx» carbonate of potash 
Sxyji rectified spirit Oiij, water Oiij ; mix and distil Oiij. 

In this process chloride of potassium remains in the retort, carbonate of 
ammonia distills oyer, is partly dissolved in the sfnrit, and in part falls 
undissolved and imperfectly crystallized ; this solution is rarely employed. 

Dose. — fSss to f5j. 

Spiritue AmmonuB Aromatieus, L. Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia. 
Preparation, — Hydrochlorate of ammonia iv, carbonate of potash Jviij, 
cinnamon bruised 3ij, cloves 3ij, lemon peel Siv, rectified spirit Oiv« 
water Oiv ; distil Oyj. 

From its agreeable taste, this preparation is usually employed in hysteria, 
nervous affections, and all cases in which the stimulating effects of am« 
monia are desired. Doee. — fSss to fSiss sufficiently diluted* 

Spiritue Ammonia foetidus, L, Fetid Spirit of Ammonia. 

Preparation, — Made by adding assafoetida Jv, to the ingredients of the 
spirit of ammonia before distilling. 

It is rarely employed ; when freshly made it b colourless, but becomes 
brown by keeping. Loee. — fSss to f3j diluted ; in hysteria. 

The preparations of the same names as the three preceding, of D. and 
E. are described under liquor ammoniae ; being solutions of the gas in 
spirit, not of the carbonate. 



AMMONITE BICARBONAS, D. (NH„2C0^+Aq.) 

Bicarbonate of Ammonia. 

Preparation, "^Voyrder sesquicarbonate of ammonia, spread it on a 
sheet of paper and expose it to the air for twenty-four hours ; keep it in a 
stoppered bottle. 

It is usually in fine white powder, less soluble than the sesquicar- 
bonate, requiring eight parts of water to dissolve it, its odour and 
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taste are faintly alkaline ; it can also be obtained in right rhombic 
prisms-; this bicarbonate forms whenever the common carbonate is 
kept in an imperfectly closed vessel. 

Tests. — Its solution does not aJBTect the chloride of barium or 
of calcium, until by exposure to air it evolves carbonic acid, when 
white precipitates occur. 

Uses. — It is seldom employed, but may be used in effervescing 

solutions ; or as an antacid. 

Dose, — Gr. v to xv in cold water. 



LIQUOR AMMONIiE ACETATIS. D. L. AQUA 

AMMONIiE ACETATIS, E. 
Solution of Acetate of Ammonia. 

The acetated water of ammonia, or spirit of Mindererus, is a 
colourless fluid, having a faint odour, and only slight taste ; if quite 
neutral it does not affect test paper, but a little excess of acid is 
usually preferred ; by evaporating the solution in an air pump, 
crystals of the salt may be obtained, they are very deliquescent. 

Preparation, — D. Dilute acetic acid Oiij, to this gradually add in a 
bottle, sesquicarbonate of ammonia Jiiss, or sufficient to saturate it ; and 
dissolve it without heat. Dens. 1012. 

L. Distilled vinegar, Oiv, add sesquicarbonate of ammonia Sivss, or 
sufficient to saturate it. 

£. Distilled vinegar of dens. 1005, (from French vinegar is preferred,) 
fjxxiv, carbonate of ammonia i] ; mix, and if any bitterness remains add 
more vinegar ; its dens, should be 101 1. 

Carbonic acid escapes with effervescence from the carbonate of ammonia, 
and the acetic acid combining with the ammonia, forms an acetate in the 
solution. 

Impurities. — Rarely important ; its strength may vary from 
using different kinds of vinegar, or from want of care in preparing 
it ; any colouring in it is caused by impure vinegar or ammonia. 

Tests. — Concentrated and heated with sulphuric acid, it disen- 
gages the odour of acetic acid ; if heated with potash, ammonia is 
evolved. 

Uses. — ExtemaUy it is often employed as a lotion to inflamed 
parts, diluted with an equal quantity of water, to this ether or 
muriate of ammonia may be added to form an evaporating or re- 
frigerating lotion ; in weaker solutions asfSiv, with rose or elder flower 
water fSiv, it is employed as a coUyrium in ophthalmic affections. 

M 
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Internally, it is pregcribed in most febrile attacks aa a diaphoretic, 
and nitre or tartar emetic are usually conjoined to increase its 
activity, which is not very great; the surface of the body should at 
the same time be kept warm, for all saline diaphoretics are liable to 
act as diuretics if this is neglected ; formerly it was made of vinegar 
and spirit of hartehorn, the oily empyreumatic impurities of which 
considerably increased its efficacy, although its taste was much 
more disagreeable. 
Dose. — fSas to f5iss every three or four hours. 



AMMONITE MURIAS, D. E. 
AMMONITE HYDROCHLORAS, L. (NH„HC1.) 
Muriate or Hydrochlorate of Ammonia. 

A substance called sal ammoniac has been long known, but 
some consider the ancients meant rock salt by this term ; Geber was 
acquainted with our sal ammoniac ; its name is derived from the 
district where the temple of Jupiter Ammon stood in Lybia, and for 
a long time Europe was supplied through Egypt with this salt, 
sublimed from burning dung. In commerce it is found in large 
hemispherical cakes, translucent and odourless, of a sharp saline 
taste ; if exposed to the air it becomes moist ; when heated it sub- 
limes unchanged ; it dissolves in three parts of cold, or one of boiling 
water, causing cold during its solution ; it also dissolves in five parts 
of alcohol, and from solutiou or sublimation it may be got in distinct 
crystals ; it is difficult to pulverize from ite tenacity. According to 
Kane, it a chloramidide of hydrogen, or HCl,HAd. Berzelius con- 
sidered it a chloride of the metal ammonium, CljNH^. 

Preparation^ — It is made from the impure ammoniacal liquid of the 
gas works ; this contains carbonate, sulphate, hydrosulphate and hydro- 
cyanate of ammonia ; on adding sulphuric acid, nearly all these are con- 
verted into sulphate of ammonia, which by evaporation is obtained in 
impure brown crystals ; when mixed with chloride of sodium, and strongly 
heated in iron pots with leaden tops, the crystals decompose, muriate of 
ammonia subliming, and sulphate of soda remaining in the vessel; 
NH40,S03 ; and NaCl, producing NH^Cl ; and NaCSO,. It is also 
procured during the preparation of animal charcoal. Ailer boiling the bones 
to remove their fat, they are placed in an iron retort and stron^y heated ; 
gasses escape from them, and a quantity of brown ammoniacal liquid 
termed bone spirit, mixed with animal oil, distils over ; the substance 
remaining in the retort is removed while hot, in air tight canbters, and 
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when ooldy groand and sold as iyory black ; from the bone spirit, sal 
ammoniac is made in the same manner as from gas liquid ; the ammonia 
n derived in this process from the gelatinous portions of tlie bone» decom- 
posing by heat. 

Tests. — Mixed with caustic potash, it evolves ammonia; and 
when dissolved in water, nitrate of silver produces with it a white 
precipitate of chloride of silver. 

Impurities. — From being sublimed into leaden receivers, the 
outer part of the cake may contain lead, this is usually scraped off; 
if any remain, sulphuretted hydrogen will give a black precipitate 
with it in solution ; yellow streaks are sometimes found on the salt 
arising firom iron, (Pereira,) which forming a double chloride of 
ammonia and iron, requires nitric acid to be added before testing 
with yellow prussiate of potash, which then forms prussian blue. 

Uses. — It is employed in lotions from the cold produced during 
its solution ; the only way of obtaining this object is, by directing the 
solid muriate of ammonia to be added to water, in the vessel in which 
it is to be used, and the lotion employed as it dissolves ; or more 
intense cold may be obtained, by mixing equal parts of nitre and of 
this salt in three parts of water, which lowers the temperature 40^ ; 
these applications are used in inflammations of the brain, and some- 
times to aid the reduction of hernia and for recent sprains ; muriate 
of ammonia Sss to Sj, dissolved in water fSviij, acts as a stimulating 
lotion, and is employed for contusions and ecchymoses, chilblains, 
chronic tumors, &c., the skin must be unbroken when this wash is 
used ; sometimes a stronger solution is preferred, to which spirit of 
wine may be added; weaker solutions are used for gargles in 
cynanche tonsillaris, and for washes to scabies, and indolent ulcers. 
IntemaUy it is not much employed in this country ; in Germany it 
is considered a powerful alterative, hence they prescribe it in chronic 
inflammations of the lungs, liver, uterus, spleen, &c, ; and for many 
diseases in which mercury or iodide of potassium are used with us, as 
scrofulous affections, and to disperse tumors. A plaster made of 
muriate of ammonia in powder 3ss, soap 3ij, lead plaster 3iv, has 
been advised for rheumatic pains and pulmonary affections, it dis- 
engages gaseous ammonia which acts as an irritant and rubefacient, 
it must be freshly made and applied every day. 

Doss. — Gr v to XXX in powder, in aromatic infrision with syrup. 



CALCIUM. (CA,=2a) 

Calcium, the metallic base of lime, was discovered by Sir H. 
Davy ; it is a briUiant white metal, heavier than water, which it 
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decomposes, disengaging hydrogen, and forming lime by uniting with 
the oxygen of the water ; combined with carbonic acid it constitutes 
marble, limestone, and chalk ; and it is found in all hard waters, the 
carbonic acid contained in the water holding it dissolved ; gypsum 
or plaster of Paris is its sulphate, and lime salts are almost invariably 
a constituent of plants, while shells are formed of carbonate, and 
bones contain phosphate of lime. 



CALX RECENS USTA, D. CALX, L. E. (CaO =28.) 

Quick Lime. 

Quick lime if pure, is white, but usually has a greyish colour ; its 
taste is acrid, and it reacts strongly alkaline ; when exposed to the 
air it absorbs water and carbonic acid ; if water is poured on quick 
lime it is absorbed, in a short time the lime cracks, falls into fine 
powder and disengages heat, so as to vaporize much of the water 
and be capable of inflaming wood, a hydrate of lime CaO,HO being 
formed ; this slaked lime is sparingly soluble, but it is remarkable 
that hot water dissolves less of it than cold ; a pint of water at 32^ 
holding in solution gr. xiij ; at 60^ gr. xiss ; and at 212^ only 
gr, viss. 

Preparation, — L. Break chalk fibj in fragments, and heat for one hour 

in a strong fire. 

£. Heat fragments of white marble in a covered crucible for three hours, 

or till it gives no e£fervescenoe with muriatic acid, when slaked and sus- 
pended in water. 

It is usually procured from limestone heated in kilns, and although not 
so pure as that obtained from white marble, its adulterations do not inter- 
fere with its medical effects. 

Tests. — In solution, lime gives a white precipitate with carbonate 
of soda, and is not affected by sulphuretted hydrogen, shewing it to 
be an alkaline earth ; it is distinguished from the other alkaline 
earths, barytes, strontian and magnesia, by oxalic acid producing a 
white precipitate, not dissolved by excess of acid ; sulphates do not 
precipitate lime water. 

Purity. — " Muriatic acid should dissolve it totally, without effer- 
vescence ; and the solution does not precipitate with ammonia." E. 

Uses. — To prepare lime and potash waters, and potassa cum 
calce ; it may be employed as a caustic, but is rarely used ; in a 
few instances quick lime has been eaten, and produced such symptoms 
as might be expected from its acridity ; lime is employed in most 
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depibUorieSy or powders to remove superfluous hair ; Rayer directs 
for this purpose, lime Sj* carbonate of potash ^ij, and charcoal 3j ; 
Plenck^s paste is composed of lime twelve parts, orpiment one part, 
starch ten parts ; it is applied in a paste with warm water, and 
washed oJOT when dry. Lime water may be given as an antidode in 
poisoning with oxalic acid, but a mixture of magnesia or chalk is 
preferable, as water dissolves too little lime ; it has been recom- 
mended in poisoning with arsenic as a chemical antidote ; with 
emetics, and mixed with oil in a thick emulsion, it is at least useful 
to envelope the poison and diminish its absorption. In dyspeptic 
affections with irritability of stomach and acidity, lime water is 
employed mixed with milk which disguises its taste, and affords 
some nutrition, when ordinary food is not borne ; for dysentery and 
chronic diarrhoea, lime water has frequently been used with benefit, 
it corrects any acidity which might keep up irritation, and has con- 
siderable astringing effect over the mucous secretion. 

Liquor Caleis, D. L. Aqua Calcis, £. Lime Water. 

Freparation, — D. Fresh burned lime Jij, distilled water cong. ss, slake 
the lime with fjiss, and place it in a stoppered bottle with the rest of the 
water ; then shake for five minutes ; after twelve hours the excess of the 
lime will have subsided, and the dear fluid may be drawn o£f as required ; 
when used it may be renewed three or four times, by shaking the sediment 
with more water. 

L. Lime fibss, slake and add distilled water Oxij, shake and set by for 
three or four hours ; afterwards keep it with the rest of the Ume in stop- 
pered glass vessels, and use the clear solution. 

£. To one part of Ume, add twenty parts of water ; and as the clear 
lime water is used, replace it by fresh water. 

Lime water is colourless, and has an acrid alkaline taste ; when exposed 
to the air it rapidly absorbs carbonic acid, forming insoluble carbonate of 
lime, which deposits as a white crust Doee. — f^ss to f^viij three or four 
times daily. 

Linimentum Caleis, D. £. Liniment of Lime Water, &r Carron Oil. 

Preparation. — D. Lime water, olive oil, of each equal measures ; mix 
together. 
£. Lime water and linseed oil, of each equal quantities ; mix. 

It forms an imperfect soap used for bums and scalds, called Carron oil, 
from being first employed at the Carron iron works ; oil of turpentine is 
sometimes added to it. 

Ostermaier^s Cement for the Teeth, 

Take finely powdered caustic lime thirteen parts, anhydrous phosphoric 
acid twelve parts, mix and introduce into the carious tooth ; it becomes 
sohd in about two minutes. 
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CALCII CHLORIDUM, D. L. CALCIS MURIAS, E. 

(CaCl,=56. ) Chloride of Calcium. 

This substance, also tenned muriate of lime, is found in small 
quantity in sea water, and some mineral springs ; pure anhydrous 
chloride of calcium is white, transparent and crystaUine ; it can also 
be procured in striated, rhombic prisms, containing six atoms of 
water i it dissolves in one-fourth its weight of water at 60°, and 
produces great cold, if mixed with ice forming a powerful freezing 
mixture ; at a red heat it fuses, and becoming phosphorescent, is 
called Homberg's pyrophorus. 

Preparation.^^, Pure muriatic acid Oiiss, distilled water Ovj, mix and 
gradually add chalk in fragments ifoij ; when effervescence ceases, boil for 
ten minutes, add now, stirring well, a very slight excess of slacked lime, 
and throw all on a calico filter ; addulate the filtered solution with a few 
drops of muriatic acid, evaporate to dryness, and expose the residue, to a 
low red heat in a Hessian crucible ; finally powder the product rapidly in a 
warm mortar, and enclose it in a stoppered bottle. 

L. Hydrochloric acid Oss, water Oss, mix and add gradually chalk ^v, 
or to saturation ; when effervescence ceases, strain and evaporate to 
dryness ; fuse the salt in a crucible, and pour it on a flat clean stone, 
when cold, break it in pieces, and keep in a closed bottle. 

£. Muriatic acid Oj, water Oj ; mix and add white marble |x in frag- 
ments, by degrees ; when effervescence ceases, add a little marble in fine 
powder, till the liquid no longer reddens litmus ; filter, concentrate to one 
half, and put it in a cool place to crystallize ; keep the crystals in a well 
closed bottle ; more may be got by concentrating the mother liquid. 

The chlorine of the hydrochloric acid unites with the calcium of the 
lime, and forms chloride of calcium ; the oxygen of the lime, and hydrogen 
of the acid, produce water ; and carbonic acid escapes in effervescence, 
CaO,COa andHCl. form Ca,Cl ; HOandCOg. 

Tests. — Nitrate of silver gives a white precipitate of chloride, 
soluble in ammonia, and insoluble in nitric acid. 

Purity, — " It should be colourless, semi-transparent, hard, and 
totally soluble in water ; giving no precipitates with ammonia, 
chloride of barium, or yellow prussiate of potash, L." shewing the 
absence of magnesia, alkaline sulphates, or iron. ^' The crystals are 
extremely deliquescent, seventy-six grains in distilled water fjj, 
precipitated by forty-nine grains of oxalate of ammonia, is precip- 
itable by more of the test. E." This detect* any alkaline salt. 
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Uses. — It was much prescribed as a stimulant and alterative in 
scrofalous affections, glandular enlargements, tabes mesenterica, &c ; 
but is now nearly disused. The fused salt, is employed to abstract 
moisture, dry gasses, &c. for chemical purposes, and with ice to 
form freezing mixtures ; it enters into the composition of some £ac- 
titious mineral waters. 

Calcii Chlaridi Liquor, D. L. Solutio CalcU Muriatis, E. 

Solution of Chloride of Calcium, 

Preparation, — D. Chloride of calcium 5iij, distilled water fjxij ; dis- 
solve and filter through paper. Deo. 1225. 

L. Chloride of calcium Siv, distilled water fSzij ; dissolve. 
E. Crystallized muriate of lime Sviij, water fSxij ; dissolve. 

Da«e.«— ^fSss to fSiss, dilated with water. 



CALX CHLORINATA, D. L. E, Chloride of Lime, 

Bleaching powder was patented by Mr. Tennant, in 1798 ; it is 
a white or greyish powder, having a feeble smell of hypochlorous 
acid ; bitter and acrid to the taste ; usually it contains a quantity 
of hydrate of lime, which remains when the bleaching powder is 
dissolved in water ; it requires about ten parts of water to dissolve 
in, the solution is highly alkaline, and has slight bleaching powers, 
if an acid be added, it bleaches powerfully ; exposed to the air, 
chloride of lime, gradually absorbs carbonic acid, and chlorine escap- 
ing, carbonate of lime, mixed with deliquescent chloride of calcium 
remains, forming a damp mass. 

Preparation, — E. Pass chlorine, evolved from hydrochloric acid and 
binoxide of manganese, through hydrate of lime fib), in a proper vessel 
until saturated. 

For commerce it is made on a large scale ; the chlorine is formed in 
leaden vessels from peroxide of manganese, salt and sulphuric acid ; and 
conveyed into a room built of sandstone, containing slaked lime spread on 
wooden trays, piled over each other ; occasionally the lime is agitated, and 
in about four days the process is finished. Most good specimens of chloride 
of lime do not yield above thirty parts of chlorine in every 100 parts, and 
contain about eighteen parts of unchanged hydrate of lime. 

Theories. — The composition of bleaching powder is still un- 
settled ; Millon considers it of similar composition to peroxide of 
calcium, an atom of chlorine replacing one of oxygen, Ca,0,Cl. 
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Ballard considers it a compound of hypochlorite of lime and chlo- 
ride of calcium ; if so, Kane remarks, it must be a double salt. 
CaO,C10+CaCl. 

Purity. — " It should be greyish white and dry ; fifty grains are 
nearly dissolved by distilled water f^ij, the solutionis of dens. 1027. 
100 measures of it, with excess of oxalic acid, gives off much 
chlorine ; and boiled, yields after twenty-foiur hours rest, enough 
precipitate to occupy nineteen measures of the liquid. E." This is 
oxalate of lime. To determine its bleaching power, Dr. Ure directs 
gr. X to be put into the closed end of a bent tube filled with mercury, 
and hydrochloric acid passed up, chlorine gas is formed, which expels 
the mercury from the open end of the tube, and is prevented acting 
on the metal by the solution of chloride of calcium formed between 
the gas and it ; at least three or four cubic inches of chlorine should 
be obtained, equal to twenty or thirty per cent by weight, and the 
gas should be all soluble in the mercury by agitation, any that is 
not so dissolved consisting of carbonic acid. 

Effects. — Internally, a solution of chloride of lime is used in 
gangrene of the lungs, to correct the foetor, and has been said to 
check the disease ; in dysentery, it is also employed, and it is 
recommended as an antidote in poisoning by sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, sulphuret of potash, or prussic acid. Its chief use is as 
a disinfecting agent ; it destroys the odour of sulphuretted hy- 
drogen and of ammonia, decomposing these offensive gasses pro- 
duced during animal and vegetable decay ; the other odorous pro- 
ducts of rotting substances ' are generally considered to be also 
decomposed, but Piorry, thinks their smell is merely overpowered by 
the chlorine ; in medicine, from this property, lotions containing it 
are directed in gangrene, or when the discharge from wounds, ulcers 
or compound fractures is offensive and fetid ; it benefits by destroy- 
ing the irritating products of decay, and also by its stimulating effects, 
inducing more healthy action and improved secretion ; for this pur- 
pose, the solution of chloride of lime is diluted with six to thirty 
parts of water, and used as a wash, or applied with poultices steeped 
in it. In dysentery, some chloride of lime placed in the bed vessel, 
is often employed to remove the offensive odour of the evacuations ; 
but the power of destroying smell, appears to be distinct from that 
of preventing infection, and there is no evidence that any disinfecting 
agent yet recommended can do this. Pereira states he has met 
no facts to satisfy him that it can destroy the infection of fever ; 
Bousquet diluted vaccine lymph with chloride of soda, and it was 
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still infectious, and chlorine has often failed in checking cholera and 
erysipelas ; it is therefore a question whether the employment of 
chloride of lime in sick rooms, by destroying odour, does not con- 
ceal the lurking places of infection, leading to false security, and 
neglect in the attendants removing all filthy substances as soon as 
possible ; the odour of chloride of lime which is more offensive to 
some, than even that of putrefaction, is also objected to. Until we 
know more of the chemical nature of infecting matter, it will be 
impossible to propose chemical substances to decompose it ; animal 
in its production, it probably has vitality, perhaps of low character, 
but sufficient to live until it meets proper soil in another body to 
develope the disease ; and as heat destroys life, and heat has been 
found to destroy the risk of infection more certainly than any chem- 
ical preparation, it should be employed with all substances capable 
of communicating disease, in preference to the nostrums so much 
praised at the present day. For purulent ophthalmia a soluticm of 
3j to 3ij of chloride of lime, in water f 3j , has been advised, dropped 
into the eye ; for scabies and itchy eruptions, an ointment of 3j to 
an oimce of lard, or a strong solution in water, has been used ; 
lozenges containing it are emplo;yed to whiten the teeth and check 
fcetor of the breath, or a tooth powder made of one part chloride of lime, 
with five parts of chalk and fifteen of powdered myrrh, may be used 
for the same purpose ; it may also be prescribed in gargles for 
diseases of the tongue or throat, or in excessive salivation, but Sou- 
beiran states that it destroys the perception of taste for some hours. 

Dose. — Gr. ij to x dissolved in water or some aromatic infusion, 
and filtered. 

Ctdeis Chlorinaia Liquor, D. Solution of Chloride of Lime, 

Preparation. — Chlorinated lime tbss, water oong. ss ; mix well in a large 
mortar, and transfer to a stoppered bottle ; shake frequently during three 
hours ; filter through calico, and keep the solution in a stoppered bottle. 
Dens. 1035. 

The filtering removes undissolved hydrate of Ume ; for internal use, it 
must be largely diluted with water. 

Do9e, — Gtt. XX to f3j ; for gargles fSij to iv, mixed with O^j of fluid. 



CALCIS CARBONAS. (CaO,CO^=50.) 

Carbonate of Lime. 

This substance is extensively diffused ; it constitutes immense 
beds of rocks, forming the vast deposits of limestone and chalk 

N 
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vrhich abound in fossil organic remains ; many of the more recent 
rocks also, as oolite and marl, are chiefly composed of carbonate of 
lime ; in a crystalline state, it produces the numerous distinct varieties 
of calcareous spar ; the shells of the Crustacea and mollusca, and 
part of the bones of animals consist of carbonate of lime, and it is 
found in the ashes of vegetables ; in hard waters it is held dissolved 
by carbonic acid, and deposited on boiling ; the varieties of it em- 
ployed medically are marble and chalk. 

MartnoTj D. L. E. Marble, — Is used to prepare carbonic acid ; 
white statuary marble is preferred, being pure limestone, and con- 
taining no iron or other impurities; it should be totally soluble in acids. 

Cretay Calcie Carbonaa Friabili8y D. L. E. Chalk. — Is found in 
large quantity in the south of England ; it is dull white, tasteless, 
and friable ; whiting is chalk ground in a mill and mixed with 
water, tlie finer sediment which subsides after separating the coarse 
impurities being dried into cakes. 

Creta Praparaia, D. L. E. Prepared Chcik. 

Preparation^ — D. Take chalk fcj, reduce it to a fine powder, mix it 
with water in a large mortar to the consistence of cream ; fill the mortar 
with water and stir well, giving it a circular mption ; let it stand fifteen 
seconds, and decant the milky liquid into a large vessel ; triturate what 
remains in the mortar, adding as much water as previously used ; let it 
settle fifteen seconds, again decant, and repeat the process several times ; let 
the fine sediment which subsides from the decanted liquids be transferred 
t0 4i calico filter, and dried at a heat not above 212®. 

L. and £ give similar directions. L. states that oyster shells may be 
prepared in the same manner^ 

Calcia Carbonas Pr€ecipitatu9, D. Precipitated Chalk, 

Preparation. — Take chloride of calcium 5v, crystals of carbonate of soda 
Sxiij ; dissolve each in boiling^water Oij ; mix, and when the precipitate sub- 
sides, draw o£f the supernatant liquor ; place the sediment on a caUco filter, 
and wash it with boiling distilled water till the washings cease to precipi- 
tate with nitrate of silver ; then dry the product at a heat not above 212^. 

Purity — Chalk is nearly insoluble, one part requiring 1600 of 
water to dissolve it ; in hydrochloric acid it should be perfectly 
soluble, and should give no precipitate with sulphate of lime, showing 
the absence of barytes and strontian ; any part insoluble in acid is 
silica. " Twenty-five grains of chalk dissolved in f5x pyroligneous 
acid, neutralized by carbonate of soda, and precipitated by thirty-two 
grains of oxalate of ammonia^ should precipitate with more of the 
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test. E." This shows the quantity of lime in it, if there be ninety 
per cent of pure carbonate it gives a second precipitate. 

Uses. — Prepared chalk is used, suspended in water, as a chemical 
antidote for oxalic acid, and the strong mineral acids. In diarrhoea, 
chalk mixture is much employed, it neutralizes acidity, and has 
distinct astringent powers ; aromatics, the stronger vegetable astrin- 
gents, and preparations of opium are often added to it, its excessive 
and prolonged administration is however liable to cause concretions 
in the bowels ; as an antacid it is seldom employed, for this purpose 
carrara water, an aerated solution of bicarbonate of lime, has been 
lately recommended, but all calcareous waters ought to be avoided 
by persons liable to urinary deposits of oxalates or phosphates. 
Chalk is sometimes dusted in excoriations, ulcers, and bums, to 
absorb the discharge and diminish its quantity. Precipitated chalk 
is used for tooth-powder^ but is too soft, its whiteness causes it to 
be preferred to prepared chalk, equal parts of both mixed, and one- 
eighth part of powdered camphor added, forms a. good dentifrice ; 
for internal use it is inferior to prepared chalk. 

Dose. — Gr. x to Siss, in powder, or sus])ended in mixture. 

Misiura CretcB, D. L. £. Chalk Mixture, 

Preparation. — D. Prepared chalk 5\}, mix with cinnamon water f^rij, 
add sjmip fjss, mucilage of gum arabic f^ss. 

L. Prepared chalk Sss, refined sugar 3iij, mixture of acacia fSiss, cin- 
namon water fSxviij ; mix. 

£. Prepared chalk 3x, pure sugar 3v, mucilage fSiij>8pirit of cinnamon 
fSij, water Oij ; mix* 

Used in diarrhoea, and to correct acidity of the stomach ; tincture of 
kino, or catechu, aromatics, and opium, are often added to it. 
Doee, — fSss to fjij. 

Pulvis Creta Compontus, D. L. E. Compound Chalk Powder, 

Preparation. — D. Prepared chalk ^v, cinnamon Siiss, gum arnbic ii}, 
nutmeg Sss ; powder separately, mix and pass through a fine sieve. 
£. Chalk Ht, cinnamon in powder Siss, nutmeg in powder 3j ; mix^ 
L. Prepared chalk tbss, cinnamon iiv, tormentil root 3iij, gum arabic 
^iij, long pepper Sss; powder and mix* 

An aromatic antacid and astringent, frequently used for children. 
Dose, — Gr, x to xxx. 

JVoehisei Cretae, E, Chalk Lozenges. 
Preparation.'- Prepared chalk Siv, gum arabic 3j, nutmeg 3jf sugar Svj ; 
form with water into lozenges. 

A mild antacid and astringent. 
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CALCIS PHOSPHAS PRECIPITATUM, D. 
(8CaO+3PO^.) Precipitated Phosphate of Lime. 

Preparation. — D. Take ox bones burned to whiteness in a clear fire iir, 
powder and digest in pure muriatic acid f^vj, diluted ^ith distilled water 
Oj ; to the solution filtered^ if necessary, add distilled water Oj, and then 
solution of ammonia fSxj, or sufficient to render it alkaline ; collect the 
precipitate on a cahco filter, and wash with boDing distilled water, as lon^ 
as the liquid which passes through precipitates with a solution of nitrate 
of silver, acidulated with nitric acid ; dry the washed product by exposing 
it for some days on porous bricks to a warm atmosphere. 

Bone, or sub-phosphate of lime, is a white powder without taste 
or smell, insoluble in water ; it was formerly employed in medicine 
for rickets and mollities ossium, with the view of affording bone 
earth to the bones, but is now rarely prescribed. 

Dose. — Gr. x to xxx. 

MAGNESIUM. (Mg,=12.) 

The metallic base of magnesia is obtained by decomposing chlo- 
ride of magnesium by potassium with heat ; it is a white metal, 
oxidizing in damp air, and if heated to redness, it bums brilliantly, 
forming the earth magnesia ; in sea water it is found as a chloride. 
Magnesia constitutes part of many minerals, as mica, talc, and 
steatite ; a hydrate of it is found native, and the magnesian limestone, 
or dolomite, forms large masses of rock ; magnesia is also procured 
in the ashes of some plants, in urine, and some calculous concretions^ 

MAGNESIA, D. L. E. (MgO,=20.) 

Calcined magnesia is a fine light powder of white colour, odourless, 
and without taste, reacting alkaline when moistened ; it is very- 
insoluble, taking 5142 parts of cold, or 36,000 parts of hot water to 
dissolve it ; exposed to air, it slowly absorbs carbonic acid, and when 
mixed with water, it does not evolve heat like lime, but absorbs about 
eighteen per cent of the water. 

Preparation. — Take carbonate of magnesia, any quantity, expose it in 
a crucible to a full red heat for two hours, or till the powder suspended 
in water does not effervesce with muriatic acid ; preserve it in closed bottles. 

D. employs a low red heat, and tests with dilute sulphuric acid. 
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By heaty the carboDate is converted into earthy oxide of inagnesiiun» 
carhonic acid being driven off; MgO.CO^, forming MgO» imd CO9. 

Purity.—" Gt. 50, should be entirely soluble without effervescence 
in muriatic acid, fSj ; an excess of ammonia added, causes only a 
scanty precipitate of alumina; the filtered fluid is not precipitated 
by oxalate of ammonia, E." shelving the absence of lime. Usually 
magnesia effervesces with acids, for if the heat used in preparing it 
be not strong enough, some carbonate remains undecomposed, and 
this is often preferred to the risk of applying a strong heat, which 
would partially fiise the magnesia, and form gritty lumps. 

Tests.— Magnesia in solution does not give a precipitate with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and a white precipitate is produced by car- 
bonate of soda, shewing the presence of an alkaline earth. It is 
known to be magnesia by solution of phosphate of soda, with am- 
monia added to it, causing a white deposit, the ammoniaco phos- 
phate of magnesia ; sulphuric acid or a sulphate does not affect 
magnesia, which distinguishes it firom lime, barytes, and strontian, 
the other alkaline earths. 

Effects. — It is employed as an antacid, and being less likely 
to derange the stomach than the alkalies, is used for heartburn 
and in lithic acid deposits, which it checks, but if long continued, 
it may, like other alkaline remedies cause phosphatic deposits. In 
large doses it acts as a laxative, this is most evident when there 
is excess of acid in the stomach, and probably is due to the saline 
compounds thus formed ; Paris considers it a stimulant to the mus- 
cular fibres of the intestines ; its continued exhibition is objectionable 
from its liability to accumulate in the bowels and form concretions, 
sometimes of enormous size ; one has formed weighing 5tt>, For 
children it is an excellent laxative, easily taken, bebg tasteless, and 
certain in its action from the acidity usuaUy present in their 
stomachs, while it is at the same time sufficiently mild. Taylor 
particularly advises magnesia as the antidote to oxalic acid ; it may 
also be used in poisoning by the strong mineral acids, but as when 
added to Uiese it causes heat, it ought to be largely diluted with 
fluid, which also has the beneficial effect of diminishing their corro- 
sive action. 

Dose. — As an antacid, gr. x to xxx ; as a purgative, dj to Siss ; 
for infants, gr. ij to x ; it may be given in milk, or combined with 
other purgatives, as rhubarb or sulphate of magnesia in some aro- 
matic water, or with colchicum wine in gouty attacks. 
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Henry* s Calcined Magnesia is a patent medicine ; it does not appear io 
differ in any respect from the ponderous calcined magnesia sold in shops, 
and which is prepared hj calcining the ponderous carbonate of magnesia ;. 
it is stated, a similar substance can be made by forming common car- 
bonate of magnesia into cakes with a little water, drying these in a stove, 
placing them in crucibles, and calcining in the ordinary manner^ probably 
with a very strong heat. 



MAGNESIiE CARBONAS, D. L. E. 
(MgO,HO+3MgO,CO^HO. or 4MgO,3CO^+4Aq.) 

Carbonate of Magnesia. 

This was prepared for sale by the Count di Palma in Rome, early 
in the eighteenth century ; in a native state it forms a range of hills 
in Hindostan, and is procured in masses in various localities ; it is 
sold as a very light, white powder, inodorous and almost tasteless, 
nearly insoluble in water, and having a weak alkaline reaction. 

Preparation. — D. Sulphate of magnesia 3x, crystals of carbonate of 
soda Sxij, dissolve each in cold distilled water Oiv, mix and boil for ten 
minutes ; place the precipitate on a calico filter, and pour on it repeatedly 
boiling water, until the washings cease to precipitate with nitrate of barytes, 
then dry by a heat not exceeding 212°. 

L. £. Dissolve sulphate of magnesia Ibiv, and carbonate of soda 
fibiv Sviij, each separately in distilled water, cong. ij ; mix and boil for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, stirring briskly ; collect and wash the precipitate and 
dry it. 

In this process double decomposition occurs ; sulphuric acid unites with 
the soda, forming sulphate of soda which continues in solution, three- 
fourths of the carbonic acid uniting with the magnesia precipitates, and 
the other fourth escapes, the magnesia at the same time taking 4 HO. 
4NaO,CO« and 4MgO,S03 form 4MgO,3COa +4 Aq. CX)^ passes off, and 
4NaO,S03 dissolves. 

Much of the common magnesia is made in Scotland, it is said from 
the residue of sea water after evaporating out the common salt* and 
when damp it is often pressed into cubic masses, its powder is very 
light, forty-eight grains filling an Sj measure ; its taste b sometimes 
disagreeable from containing sulphate of soda from imperfect washing* 

Adulterations. — Any lime is detected by dissolving the car- 
bonate of magnesia in nitric acid, oxalate of ammonia then gives a 
white precipitate of oxalate of lime ; if magnesia is boiled in water, 
the filtered solution should not give precipitates with chloride of ba- 
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rimn or nitrate of silver, shewing the absence of alkaline sulphates, 
carbonates, or chlorides ; 100 parts dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, 
lose 36*6 parts by weight from escape of carbonic acid. 

Tksts. — It is known to be a carbonate by effervescing with dilute 
acids. 

Uses, — The same as calcined magnesia ; sometimes it is given in 
effervescence as a laxative, gr. xiv require lemon juice fSiijss, or citric 
acid gr. xx, to neutralize it. 

Dose. — Gr. v to xxx as an antacid ; dj to 3iss as a purgative ; in 
electuary, milk, or some aromatic water. 



MAGNESIiE CARBONAS PONDEROSUM, D. 

Heavy Carbonate of Magnesia. 

Preparation. — Dissolve sulphate of magnesia Sx, in boiHng distilled 
water Oss. and crystals of carboDate of soda Sxij, in boiling distilled 
water Oj ; mix the solutions, and evaporate to dryness by a sand heat ; 
digest the residue for half an hour with boiling distilled water Oij, collect 
the insoluble part on a calico filter, wash it repeatedly with boihng distilled 
water, till the washings cease to precipitate with a solution of nitrate of 
barjTtes, and dry it at a heat not above 212°. 

A heavy carbonate of magnesia has been much employed in me- 
dicine, a formula is now given for preparing it ; as usually sold, 
about 160 grains fill an i] measure ; its doses and efifects are similar 
to the ordinary carbonate to which it is preferable in prescribing. 

TrachiMci Magnetus^ £• Magnesia Lozenges. 
Preparation. — Carbonate of magnesia Jvj, pure sugar Jiij, nutmegs 9ij, 
with mucilage of tragacanth form into lozenges. 

Used to correct acidity of the stomach. 

BICARBONAS MAGNESIiE, Bicarbonate of Magnesia. 

Carbonate of magnesia is disolved in considerable quantity when 
carbonic acid is passed into water, in which the carbonate is sus- 
pended, particularly if done under pressure ; Kane states the com- 
positon of the dissolved salt is MgOjCO^+SAq. The solution is 
a clear fluid of slightly alkaline taste, it is sold as Murray^a fluid 
magnesia; a similar preparation is made by Mr. Dinneford and 
others. Sir James Murray's afforded gr. xiij of magnesia in fSj. 
Dinneford's gr. xviiss, but these solutions may vary in the quanti^ 
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of magnesia held dissolved ; when exposed to the air they loose car- 
bonic acid, and a crystallized carbonate of magnesia is deposited in 
the bottles. Their strength or the amount of magnesia in them is 
ascertained by evaporating fSj to dryness, calcining the residue, 
dissolving out any soluble impurities and weighing the insoluble 
part ; every five grains of it are equal to twelve grains of the common 
carbonate. 

Uses. — It acts as a pleasant and e£fective antacid ; and as a 
purgative, if acid be present in the stomach, or if taken in efferves- 
cence ; an acidulated syrup containing citric acid is usually sold for 
this purpose ; occasionally, an extemporaneous solution of bicarbonate 
of magnesia is formed, by mixing 123 parts of sulphate of magnesia, 
with 144 parts of carbonate of soda, each dissolved in water, but it 
contains sulphate of soda as well, which render the taste disagreeable. 

Dose. — As an antacid f^ss to fSj ; as an aperient f^j to ij. 



MAGNESIiE SULPHAS, D.L.E. (MgO,S03+7Aq=123.) 

Sulphate of Magnesia. 

Sulphate of magnesia is usually termed Epsom salt, from being 
discovered in a spring at Epsom, in 1765 ; it is contained in sea 
water, and enters into the composition of some minerals and mineral 
waters. Epsom salt has a bitter, nauseous, saline taste, it is sold 
in small acicular crystals, but may be got in quadrangular prisms, 
modifications of the right rhombic system, which are colourless and 
transparent, and should slightly effloresce in the air ; when heated 
it melts, abandoning six atoms of water, and fuses into an enamel, 
but is undecomposed by a strong heat ; it dissolves in its own weight 
of cold, or three- fourths of boiling water, and is insoluble in alcohol. 

Preparation, — The sulphate of magnesia is made by calcining dolomite, 
or magnesian limestone; to this, which forms caustic lime and magnesia, 
sulphuric acid is added, and sulphates of lime and magnesia are obtained ; 
the sparingly soluble sulphate of lime is separated, by dissolving oat the 
soluble sulphate of magnesia, which is purified by evaporating and ciys- 
tallizing ; or the calcined magnesian limestone may be acted on by hydro- 
chloric acid, enough being added to convert only the lime into chloride, 
which is easily washed out ; the remaining magnesia is then converted by 
sulphuric acid into Epsom salt, and crjtallized. 

From bittern, or the residue of sea water afler separating its common 
salt, which contains chloride and sulphate of magnesia, Epsom salt is 
obtained by evaporating and crystallizing; sometimes sulphuric acid is 
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added to deoomjioae the chloride, and form more sulphate of magnesia ; 
the cryatab first deposited, called single Epsom salt, are impure ; when 
dissolved and recrjstallized, a purer Epsom salt, termed double, is ob- 
tained ; the brine tiiat has yielded 100 tons of common salt will give four 
or fiye of sulphate of magnesia. 

Tests. — It is known to be a sulphate, by giving a white precipi- 
tate with salts of barytes, insoluble in acids. 

Impurities. — In general, Epsom salt is sufficiently pure for use ; 
when made from bittern it may contain some chloride of magnesia, 
which by attracting moisture renders the salt damp. ^' It is readily 
soluble in water ; sulphuric acid added to a solution does not expel 
any hydrochloric acid ; (shewing the absence of chlorides.) 100 
grains of it, dissolved and mixed witii a boiling solution of carbonate of 
soda, should give gr. xxxiv of carbonate of magnesia, when dried. L.'' 
If this is not obtained, tlie adulteration may be suspected of 
sulphate of soda. ^^ Ten grains dissolved in flj of water, and treated 
with a solution of carbonate of ammonia, is not entirely precipi- 
tated by 280 minims of solution of phosphate of soda. E.*' A little 
magnesia remains in the fluid if the salt is pure. 

Uses. — It is a certain saline purgative of mild and safe action, 
not likely to gripe, and from its cheapness generally employed, but 
its unpleasant taste is objectionable ; as this is disguised by sulphate 
of iron ; a salt has been lately prepared containing it, named the 
ferro-sulphate of magnesia, the iron is however liable to disagree in 
many instances where the pure salt is useful. There are few dis- 
eases where purgatives are necessary that sulphate of magnesia may 
not be used with benefit, particularly in febrile and inflammatory 
afiTections ; it is generally prescribed with infusion of senna, or dis- 
solved in water, to which some aromatic may be added ; as its 
cathartic effects are increased by dilution, a smaller dose will suffice 
if taken in a sufficient quantity of fluid ; the acid infusion of roses 
conceals its taste in some degree, forming a good vehicle for its 
exhibition, and in dyspeptic affections, the bitter infusions are often 
combined with it. Epsom salt is frequently used for purgative 
enemas ; and is found in most of the purging saline mineral waters. 
In poisoning by barytes, or the salts of lead, sulphate of mag- 
nesia may be employed as an antidote, forming with them insoluble 
and inert sulphates; like most piurgative saline preparations, if 
given in over large quantity, and in a strong solution, it may cause 
all the symptoms of irritant poisoning, and even death ; thus, an old 
man has died with violent purging from its effects, in twenty -four 

hours. 

o 
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Dose. — 5iv to 5j is the ordinary dose ; if largely diluted, or for 
delicate persons, 3iss to iij acts sufficiently ; to enemas Sj is usually 
added. 

Pulvia Salinus Campositus, £. Compound Saline Powder, 

Preparation, — Pure muriate of soda Hy, sulphate of magnesia Siv» 
sulphate of potash 3iij ; dry the salts with a gentle heat, powder and mix 
well ; keep in closed bottles. 

A mild saline aperient, dose 3ij to iij in half a pint of water. 

Tasteless Magnesian Aperient, 

Preparation, — Heavj carbonate of magnesia one part, dried Epsom 
aalt two parts, dried Rochelle salt two parts, candied sugar one part, 
bicarbonate of soda one part and a half ; dry each separately, and reduce to 
fine powder, mix and add gtt xy oil of lemon to every Ifoj ; then add dry 
tartaric acid in fine powder one part and a half ; and preserve in closed 
bottles. 

Dose, — 3j to iv, taken in effervescence in water, forms an agreeable 
aperient ; it is a good substitute for the patent preparation called Moxon's 
magnesia, and may be used whenever a cooling, antacid purgative is of 
benefit. 



BARIUM. (Ba,=69.) 

Barium is a metal of the colour of silver, it decomposes water, 
disengaging hydrogen gas and forming barytes, the oxide of the 
metal ; this is a greyish powder, of caustic taste and alkaline reaction, 
dens, about 4-7; insoluble in alcohol, it rapidly combines with 
water^ evolving much heat, and forming a hydrate, which is dis- 
solved by two parts of boiling, or twenty of cold water. 

Tests. — Barytes is detected by its soluble compounds giving 
with carbonate of soda a white precipitate of carbonate of barytes ; 
and with sulphuric acid or the soluble sulphates a white deposit of 
sulphate of barytes, not dissolved by nitric or muriatic acid. 



BARYTiE SULPHAS, D. E. (BaO,SO,=117.) 

Sulphate of Barytes. 

Sulphate of barytes, also known as heavy spar, was discovered by 
Scheele and Gahn, in 1774. It it is found crystallized and in 
masses, often in union with metallic ores ; if pure it is colourleasy of 
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dens. 4*4, to 4*8, tasteless and odourless ; it is diflicult io fuse, but 
can be melted into a white enamel, and is insoluble in all acids 
except boiling vitriol, in which it dissolves sparingly. It is used 
to fonn other preparations of bary tes, and in commerce, to adulterate 
white lead ; the common calamine consists almost entirely sulphate of 
barytes ; it has no medical properties. 



BARYTiE CARBONAS. D. L. E. (BaO,CO^=99.) 

Carbonate of Barytes. 

When occurring native, this substance is termed witherite, from 
its discoverer, Dr. Withering ; it is found in masses or crystals in 
many lead mines, and is conmion in Lancashire ; it is very insoluble, 
requiring 4300 parts of cold, or 2300 of boiling water for solution, 
but is more soluble in water containing carbonic acid ; its dens, is 
4-3; if artificially made, it forms a white tasteless powder. 

Preparation. — ^The native carbonate is osually sufficiently pure for use ; 
a pure carbonate may be got by decomposing chloride of barium, with 
eitfier carixmate of ammonia or of soda, washing the precipitate and 
diyingit. 

Tests. — It is known to be a carbonate by effervescing with dilute 
acids, carbonic acid escaping. 

Purity. — " 100 grains dissolved in excess of nitric acid, are not 
entirely precipitated by sixty-one grains of anhydrous sulphate of 
magnesia ; E." or 125 grains of crystallized sulphate. It should be 
'^totaUy soluble in dilute hydrochloric acid, on adding ammonia or 
hydrosulphuric acid there is no precipitate, and the solution remains 
colourless ; when more sulphuric acid is added than is necessary to 
saturation, nothing is afterwards thrown down by carbonate of 
soda, L." Any sulphate of barytes present will not be dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid ; a precipitate with ammonia would show alumina ; 
and sulphuretted hydrogen would deposit lead, copper, or iron ; if 
the carbonate of soda gives a precipitate, lime is present. 

Use. — To prepare the chloride of barium. Carbonate of barytes 
is poisonous though insoluble, ^ is said to have proved fiatal, but a 
young woman has recovered afl;er taking half a tea-cupful of it ; 
she suffered severely for a time, had dimness of vision, headache, 
palpitations of the heart, cramps and vomiting. 

Antidotes. — The sulphate of magnesia, or of soda, which form 
insoluble sulphate of barytes. 
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Pr^^0tr€fiim, — D. Pir m u jMU t mad is*^ ^limiftf viccr Oia^ mix and 
aAl rtrxaase €^ harrua bi ajmrat poMpJer SL w htm cJuiuuj re ceases, 
r^w^incjt u* irpiK^ ; €xp«>ce :&£ maiaeBi a Hoaaa crwUe to a low red 
Imsi l^>r '2f9 ^s^anix% yrjoi cog2» coanelT powier and bafl i: Ibr 10 minates 
vkik iL^kiZtbd vac«r CK^s, pxr off die «iaCMa aai boil the icsMhie 
with fsx m<ve wtUr ; a&xa. decnat, iktr the wrfaiiu i i thioo^ P*P^* 
rrafwrate to ah'Wt /5xn'. asd let it eool that crritals suit form; the 
m^her liqiad br eraporatinr afri cooiia g wifl yield mare cnnCab. Or, 
Ilcat sulphate of barrtes &>*», in a erveml cracible^ wheft red hot, throw 
it into dijtiDed water, and after ■ ^■^^■^^■g it to m fine powder, (as 
directed in the formnla ibr ereta pfcparata,) mix it intimatclj with lamp- 
hbck sir, and expose for two homs in a Heaman cmdble, to a atrong red 
heat; remore the crucible, let its contents cool, coarselT powder them, and 
boQ for 15 minates in distilled water Oir, filter through pap^f ; boil the 
rendne again in distilled water Oij, and strain thnmgfa the same filter ; 
to the filtered solution, placed in a large *^pf»^ly beneath a fine with a 
good draught, graduaDj add pure muriatie acid f^xir, or as long as it 
causes efferrescence, and then with a sand heat eraporate to drjmess ; 
boil the residue with water Oir, filter through paper, evaporate to <Mj, and 
let it oool that crvstals maj form ; more maj be got by ooncentrating the 
mother liquid. 

L. Mix hydrochloric acid Oss, distilled water Oij, add carbonate of 
barytes in smaU fragments ^x; heat, and when efferreacenoe subsides, 
boil down that crystals may form. 

E. DirecU the same process to be foUowed as L. Or heat sulphate of 
barytes ft)ij, to redness, and finely powder it ; when cold, mix well with 
charcoal, in fine powder Jiv ; heat in a covered crucible for three hours, 
at a low white heat, then pulverize the product ; add it gradually to boiling 
water Ov, boil for a few minutes, let it rest over a vapour bath for a little, and 
filter the clear liquor, keeping it hot ; pour boiling water Oiij on the residue, 
filter this, and mix the two solutions, add to them while hot, pure muriatic 
acid, as long as there is effervescence. In this process, the solutions should 
be exposed as little as possible to air, and in the last s<ep, the gas that 
escapes should be discharged by a proper tube, into a chimney or the ash- 
pit of a furnace ; then strain, concentrate, and crystalKze the solution. 
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When hydrochloric acid acts on carbonate of barytes, carbonic acid 
escapes with efferyescence ; water is formed from the hydrogen of the acid 
uniting with the oxygen of the barytes ; while chlorine and barium, unit- 
ing with two atoms of water, crystallizes. BaO,CO^ ; HCl, and 2Aqaa9 
form HO ; COg, and Baa+2Aq. 

By heating sulphate of barytes with charcoal the oxygen of both 
the sulphuric acid and barytes, uniting with carbon, is evolved as 
carbonic oxide, and escapes ; the residue consists of sulphuret of barium, 
which is dissolved in water, and decomposed by hydrochloric acid ; the 
sulphur of the sulphuret, uniting with hydrogen of the add, produces 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas ; the barium combining with chlorine, to form 
chloride of barium. BaO.SO,, and 4C,=4CO, and BaS, which by HCl 
is converted into HS, and BaCl. 

Tests. — Being a chloride, it gives a white precipitate with 
nitrate of silver, soluble in ammonia, and insoluble in nitric acid ; 
if burned with spirit of wine, it causes a greenish yellow flame, 
peculiar to barytic salts. 

Purity. — Usually firee from adulteration ; if it becomes moist in 
the air, the presence of chloride of calcium or strontian, may be 
suspected. << Ninety grains in solution acididated with nitric acid, 
are not entirely precipitated by ninety grains of crystallized sulphate 
of magnesia. E." 

Uses. — Formerly much employed in the treatment of scrofulous 
affections, painful and lupoid ulcerations, glandular swellings, and 
strumous ophthalmia ; in moderate doses it is said to be tonic and alter- 
ative, in larger quantity it produces vomiting, purging, giddiness, and 
debility ; Jss has proved fatal in two hours, and 3j, in one hour ; 
causing convulsions and paralysis. For medical use, the solution 
is prescribed. 

Antidotes. — Sulphates of soda or magnesia, or alum in solution, 
to form an insoluble sulphate of barytes ; emetics should then be 
given to discharge tiie poison, but unless speedily administered, anti- 
dotes are not likely to be of use from the rapid action of the salts of 
barytes. 

Barii Chloridi Liquor, D. L. Solutio Baryta Muriatis, £. 

Solution of Chloride of Barium, 

Preparation, — D. Chloride of barium 3j, distilled water fSviij ; dissolve 
and filter. Dens. 1 088. 

L. K Chloride of barium 3j, distilled water f^j ; dissolve and filter. 

Doee, — Gtt v, gradually increased to gtt xv, or until nausea or giddiness 
is produced ; used also as a test for sulphuric acid and sulphates. 
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BARYTtE NITRAS, E. (BaO,NO,=131.) 

Nitrate of Barytes. 

This is prepared like chloride of barium, substitating nitric for 
muriatic acid ; it forms octohedral crystals, soluble in twelve parts 
of cold, or four of boiling water ; when heated, it decrepitates, then 
decomposes, and leaves a residue of pure baryta ; it is used as a 
test for sulphates, for which a solution is ordered. 

Solutio BarytoB Nitraiis, £. Solution of Nitrate of Barytes. 
Preparation. — Nitrate of barytes 40 grains, distilled water 800 gndns ; 
dissolve and keep in closed bottles. 

ALUMINUM. (Al,=13-7.) 

Aluminum was procured by Wohler in 1828 ; it is a greyish 
metal, of dens. 2*6, which slowly decomposes water, and combined 
with oxygen, forms alumina, Al^O, ; this earth, in general united 
with silica, constitutes the great bulk of the various kinds of clay, 
and is found in almost all rocks, except pure limestone ; the ruby 
and sapphire are composed of alumina, with a little colouring matter, 
emery is a coarser variety of this earth, and all porcelain and earthen- 
ware chiefly consist of it. 

Preparation, — Alumina may be obtained by adding ammonia in excess 
to a solution of alum, when a white gelatinous hydrate of alumina preci- 
pitates ; if dried, and strongly heated, this becomes pure alumina. 

It is a white tasteless mass, little acted on by acids ; it absorbs and 
retains much moisture. 

Tests. — Alumina in solution, produces with hydrosulphuret of 
ammonia, a white precipitate of alumina ; and with carbonate of soda 
or of potash, a white precipitate, soluble in the caustic fixed alka- 
lies, but not in ammonia ; if moistened with a solution of nitrate of 
cobalt, and heated before the blowpipe, it forms an azure coloured bead.. 

ALUMEN, D.L.E. SULPHAS ALUMINiE et POTASSiE. 
(Al^05,3SO,. K0,S03+24 Aq,) Alum. 

The term alimi was probably applied to many substances by the 
ancients, and some consider our alum was not discovered until the 
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eighth or twelfth century ; the first alum works known to Euro- 
peans, was at Rocca or Edessa, in Syria, whence the term roehe- 
alum is derived ; in the reign of Elizabeth it was made at Whitby 
in Yorkshire. Alum is transparent, without odour or colour, of an 
astringent sweetish taste, reacting as an acid ; it forms regular octo- 
hedral crystals, but is usually sold in large crystalline masses, its 
dens, is 1 '7 ; it dissolves in eighteen parts of water at 60^, or three- 
fourths its weight of boiling water ; in dry air it slightly e£9oresces ; 
the substance commonly termed roche alum, is composed of frag- 
ments the size of almonds, coloured externally with armenian bole 
or rose pink ; if alum is heated, it loses forty-five per cent of water, 
and forms a white spongy mass, named burnt alum. 

Preparation, — It is made from shale or alum slate, containing coally 
matter, and instable rhombic crystals of iron pyrites ; exposed to the air, or 
in some places roasted, the sulphur of the pyrites absorbs oxygen and be- 
comes sulphuric add, which combines partly with the iron and in part with 
the alumina, forming sulphate of iron and sulphate of alumina, these are dis- 
solved by washing and the sulphate of iron crystallized out ; a quantity of 
sulphate of potash is then added« which unites with the sulphate of 
alumina, forming the double salt alum ; or chloride of potassium, pro- 
cured from the waste liquid of soap boilers, may be employed instead of 
sulphate of potash ; it decomposes the sulphate of iron, and thus forms a 
sulphate of potash, which combines with the alum, and a chloride of iron 
that remains in solution. 

Tests. — It is known to be a sulphate, by chloride of barinm 
giving a white precipitate insoluble in acids ; the tests for alumina 
are already described. 

Purity, — Iron is sometimes present, tincture of nut galls will 
then produce with it a blueish black colour ; this adulteration is 
not important medicinally, but is injurious in some manu&ctures ; 
the alum of commerce frequently contains ammonia. 

Uses. — A strong solution of alum is employed as a styptic in 
epistaxis, by injecting the nostrils, or plugging them with lint dipped 
in it ; to check hoemorrhage from wounds, hoemorrhoids or leech 
bites, a similar solution may be used, and a sponge saturated with 
it is occasionally introduced into the vagina to arrest uterine bleed- 
ing. In the purulent ophthalmia of infants, a lotion composed of 
alum 3j to iv, dissolved in water Oj, is often beneficial ; and some- 
times for ordinary ophthalmia, an alum wash is prescribed in the 
earliest stages, with the intention of suddenly checking it ; this may 
fi^uently succeed, but if not, it is liable to increase the inflam- 
matory symptoms ; when the disease becomes chronic, such a lotion 
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is frequently of service. Alum enters into the composition of astrin- 
gent gargles used for relaxed sore throat, or to check salivation, and 
in the form of injection it is employed for gleet or leucorrhoea ; in lead 
colic alum is considered by some as a specific, and given in doses of 
dj to Sijy every three or four hours, it is said to mitigate pain, and 
relax the bowels ; opium is often combined with it, and Dr. Copland 
advises the addition of camphor ; the effects of the alum are accounted 
for by others on chemical views, by decomposing ihe lead salt, 
they suppose it forms an insoluble sulphate ; Dr. Copland is of 
opinion, it operates by exciting the action of the partially paralyzed 
muscular fibres of the intestine, enabling them to expel any mor- 
bid matters. Large doses of alum are administered with benefit in 
pyrosis, and it has been used in chronic diarrhoea, hoemoptysis, 
menorrhagia, and heematuria. Brettoneau recommended its appli- 
cation to the fiedse membrane in diphtherite, by blowing finely pow- 
dered alum through a tube into the throat, and Velpeau has used it 
in a similar manner in the sore throat of scarlatina and measles. 

Dose. — Gr. x to xxx in powder or solution ; as much as 3ij to 
iij, has been given in twenty-four hours, when sufficiently diluted ; 
as vegetable astringents decompose alum, and probably diminish 
its astringeney, they should not be prescribed with it. Alum whey 
is occasionally employed, it is prepared by boiling milk Oj, adding 
alum 3ij> and straining off the curd, a wine glass- ful of the whey is 
taken for a dose. Solutions of alum for external use are made of 
various strengths, from gr. j or ij to f^j of water, as a weak astrin- 
gent lotion, to a saturated solution which checks hoemorrhage ; for 
gargles, 3j is usually added to infusion of roses, or decoction of bar- 
ley f5x. 

Alumen Siecaium, D. Alumen Exneeatum^ L. £• Burnt Alum, 

Preparation. — Melt alum in a porcelain capsule (or iron pot, E.), over 
a gas lamp or open fire, and heat until vapours cease to be disengaged ; 
powder and keep it in a stoppered bottle. 

The water is driven off from the alum, but excessive heat should be 
avoided, which would expel some of the acid. 

It is used as an escharotic to exuberant granulations. 

Pulms AluminU Campoaitus, £. Compound Alum Powder, 
Preparation. — Alum Siv, kino i) ; powder and mix. 

Used as an astringent in chronic diarrhoea, to check some hsemorrhages^ 
and occasionally a^ied to flabby ulcers. Dose.^Qr. x to xx, in powder. 
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Liquor Ahminis Compasitus, L. Compound Solution of Alum, or Bates^s 

Alum Water, 

Preparation. — Alam Jj, sulphate of zinc. Sj, boiling water Oiij ; dissolve 
and strain. 

This is sometimes employed much diluted^ as an astringent lotion, or 
as an injection for gleet, &c. 

Cataplaema Alundnia, Ph. D. 1826. Alum Poultice. 

Preparation. — ^Take the whites of two eggs, alum 3j ; mix. 

AppUed to the eje^ between folds of linen, in purulent ophthalmia, and 
' useful in allaying die dangerous irritation sometimes produced by the local 
employment of corrosive subhmate. 



ARSENICUM. (As =75-3.) Arsenic. 

Arsenic is a brilliant, steel grey metal, crystalline and very brittle, 
of dens. 5*9 ; it sublimes at 356^, without previously fusing, and 
its vapour on becoming oxidized, has a strong garlic odour ; if 
exposed to the air, arsenic is gradually converted into a grey sub- 
oxide, termed fly powder, which is considered by some as a mere 
mixture of the metal and arsenions acid ; it also forms two definite 
compounds with oxygen, AsO,, arsenious acid, and AsO^, arsenic 
acid. Arsenic is occasionally found native, or united with sulphur 
forming orpiment and realgar, but usually it is in combination with 
ottier metals, as cobalt, nickel, and copper ; by roasting these, arse- 
nious acid is separated, and the metal arsenic can be procured from it 

Arsenicum Purum, D. Pure Arsenic. 

Preparation. — Take commercial white oxide of arsenic 3ij, place it at 
the sealed end of a hard German glass tube, of about half an inch in 
diameter, and eighteen inches long, and having covered it with about eight 
inches of dry and coarsely pulverized charcoal, and raised the portion of 
the tube containing the charcoal to a red heat, let a few ignited coals be 
placed beneath the oxide so as to effect its slow sublimation ; when this is 
done, the metallic arsenic will be found attached to the interior of the tube, 
at its distant or cool extremity. In this process the furnace should be 
that used in performing organic analysis, and the fuel ignited charcoal ; 
the open extremity of the tube should be connected with a flue, to prevent 
the possible escape into the room of arsenical vapours ; and with the view 
of keeping it from being plugged by the metal> an iron wire should be 
introduced occasionally into it, through a cork fixed (but not air tight) in 
its open extremity. 

Used in preparing the liquor arsenici et hydrargyri hydriodatis. D. 

P 
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ACIDUM ARSENIOSUM, D. L. ARSENICUM 
ALBUM, E. (As03=99.) White Arsenic. 

Arsenioufl acid, or the white oxide of arsenic, has been long known ; 
it is found, thongh rarely, in a native form, and is usually obtained 
from the ores of arsenical iron or cobalt, by roasting them in a 
furnace, which oxidizes the arsenic and volatilizes it ; the vapours 
gradually cool, depositing arsenious acid in the chambers of a long 
horizontal chimney, divided by several partitions ; it is still impure- 
and of a greyish colour, requiring to be refined by sublimation, by 
which it is condensed as a heavy glassy looking mass, termed glacial 
arsenious acid ; when recently made, these cakes are transparent, 
but soon become opaque, white, and sometimes easily reduced to 
powder ; the alteration appears due to the acid slightly absorbing 
water, its surfieuse first changing, and then gradually becoming 
opaque towards the centre ; the density of the two varieties are 
di£ferent : — 

The transparent, 374 Kane andGuibourt, 3*71 Phillips, 379 Taylor. 
The opaque, 3-69 „ „ 3-62 „ 3*62 „ 

Guiboivt states, that the glacial acid dissolves in 103 parts of 
water, at 59^, or in 9*33 parts, at 212^, and the opaque acid in 
80 parts of water at 59^, or 7*72 parts, at 212^ ; according to Kane 
a hundred parts of boiling water dissolves 9*68 parts of the trans- 
parent, or 1 1 '47 parts of the opaque acid ; Mr. Taylor asserts, both 
are equally soluble, that cold water remaining on arsenious acid for 
severalhours, dissolves firom tJieSOOth to the 1000th part of its weight, 
or one-half to one grain in fSj ; hot water allowed to cool on it, takes 
up the 400th part, or one grain and a quarter in fSj ; and if bofled 
for one hour with the acid, and then cooled, it holds in solution a for- 
tieth part, or about gr, xij in fSj. Arsenious acid has no taste, or is 
slightly sweetish, when taken in small quantity, though Orfila 
states it is acrid and corrosive ; if much of the acid is used in 
coarse powder, it may cause a decided taste on the tongue ; by 
sublimation, it can be obtained in transparent octohedral crystals ; 
the transparent acid is said to redden litmus, and the opaque to 
restore the blue colour of reddened litmus, but Pereira and Christison 
have found both to react acid. 

Jcidum Jrseniosum Purum, D. Pure Araenuma Acid. 

Preparation, — Take commercial white oxide of arsenic, any quantity, 
place it in a Floreace flask, the neck of which b made to pass into that of 
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a second flask of a larger size, and applying to the former a regulated heat, 
by suspending it beneath a semi-cylindric hood of sheet iron, a few inches 
above a small charcoal furnace, cause the arsenic to sublime into the 
loiter ; this should be done under a flue, with a good draught to protect 
the operator from inhaling any vapours which may escape being con- 
densed. 
Used to prepare liquor arsenicalis, D. 

Tests. — For identifying arsenious acid in its solid form, the fol- 
lowing Seduction Testa are used : — 

1st. Heated in a glass tube, it sublimes, and condenses in octo- 
hedral crystals, in the cool part of the tube. 

2nd. Mixed with charcoal powder and heated in a small tube, 
metallic arsenic is sublimed, of steel grey colour, where it adheres to 
the glass, crystalline and dull inside ; a tube one-eighth of an inch 
wide is sufficient, and a distinct sublimate may be procured from 
the 300th part of agrain. 

3rd. On filing off the end of the tube, and gently heating the 
sublimate of metallic arsenic, it condenses higher up, in a crust of 
octohedral crystals of white arsenic, and an odour like garlic is 
perceived. 

By want of care a crust of charcoal might be mistaken for arsenic, 
but it is dull looking, brown, and not volatilized by heat ; a subli- 
mate of mercury might also be confounded with arsenic, the aid 
of a magnifying glass shews this to consist, not of crystals but 
globules, which are easily made to run together. 

For detecting arsenic in mixed fluids, Reinsch's and Marsh's Tests 
are employed. 

Reinsch^B Test^ is boiling any solution suspected to contain arsenic, 
witii about a tenth part of its bulk of hydrochloric acid, and slips of 
copper or fine copper gauze ; the arsenious acid is decomposed, me- 
tallic arsenic being deposited as a thin steel grey crust on the copper, 
fit>m which it may be. separated by drying and heating the latter 
in a tube, when arsenic sublimes, either in the state of metal, or in 
octohedral crystals of its oxide, and by dissolving in water, a solu- 
tion fit for applying the liquid tests is obtained. This process is so 
delicate, that it will give evidence of arsenic in a solution diluted 
with 90,000 times its weight of fluid, and is so simple and easy, as 
to be usually preferred to the other tests. 

The errors in employing it are, that the muriatic acid may contain 
arsenic, this is obviated by boiling some of the acid with copper, 
before using it in the process ; antimony, silver, mercury, bismuth, 
and some other metals, deposit crusts resembling arsenic on copper, 
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these are at once distinguished by dissolving the crust in water^ its 
solution will produce the proper reactions with the liquid tests, if 
arsenic be present* 

MqtbKb TVs/, is forming by means of zinc and sulphuric acid in 
a solution, hydrogen gas ; it combines at the moment of its gener- 
ation with any arsenic which is present, producing gaseous arseniu- 
retted hydrogen ; an apparatus is employed for this purpose, consisting 
of a tube shaped like a syphon, with a stopcock having a fine orifice, 
fitted on the shorter side where the zinc is placed, to permit the gas 
to collect for a time ; the other end of the tube is open for adding 
sulphuric acid, and to allow the fluid to accumulate in it when ex- 
pelled from the closed side ; but a strong bottle answers very well, 
with a cork, having fixed into it a glass tube bent at a right angle, 
the end of wliich, distant from the bottle is drawn into a fine point. 
The gas as it escapes is set on fire, it bums with a blueish white 
light, producing a whitish smoke and a garlic odour ; if a white 
saucer be held in the flame, a dark deposit of metallic arsenic forms 
on it ; when held a short distance above the flame, a white crust of 
arsenious acid is produced ; but if no arsenic is contained in the gas, 
when ignited it has a pale blue colour, is odourless, and only water 
is obtained by its combustion. The arseniuretted hydrogen is 
sometimes, instead of being inflamed, passed into a solution of 
nitrate of silver, which it decomposes, black metallic flocculi of 
silver being deposited, and arsenious acid forming in the solution; 
by precipitating the excess of nitrate of silver with hydrochloric 
acid and filtering, a clear liquid is then obtained, to which other 
re-agents can be applied. 

This test is liable to fallacies, as the zinc or sulphuric acid employ- 
ed may contain arsenic ; and hydrogen with a solution containing 
antimony, produces a gas very like that formed with arsenious acid, 
and also decomposed by heat, giving a metallic crust, but the 
product is not volatile when heated, and is further distinguished 
by the liquid tests. Marsh's testis so delicate that it gives evi- 
dence of one grain of arsenic dissolved in 2,000,000 times its 
weight of water, and when diluted with 50,000 times its weight, 
the deposits, according to Mr. Taylor, are safely available. It is 
less employed than Reinsch's process, being more difficult to 
manage, and not so free from fallacies. 

The Liquid Tests are used when a clear solution of arsenious acid 
is to be examined ; they are — 

1st Sulphuretted hydrogen gas, passed ipto a solution of arsenious 
acid it produces a yellow precipitate of orpiment, which dissolves in 
ammonia, and again precipitates on adding an acid, it should be 
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collected, mixed with charcoal, and heated in a small tube to pro- 
cure metallic arsenic. The fallacies of this test are cadmiimi, 
persalts of tin, antimony and iron. Cadmium forms a yellow sul- 
phuret like the sulphuret of arsenic, but insoluble in ammonia ; the 
persalts of tin produce a yellow deposit of bisulphuret of tin ; the 
precipitate from antimony is more orange coloured than tiiat fit>m 
arsenic ; none of these, if collected, and heated, will afford a metallic 
sublimate. The antimonial precipitate is further distinguished by 
dissolving in muriatic acid, and on adding water to this solution a 
white powder &lls, the oxide of antimony ; persalts of iron with 
sulphuretted hydrogen, deposit sulphur, when heated this bums 
completely away. 

2nd. Ammonio-sulphate of copper gives a pale green precipitate, 
Scheele's green, with arsenious acid ; this may be confounded with 
many salts of copper, and always should be collected and reduced 
to obtain metallic arsenic. The test liquid is made, by adding care- 
fully to a dilute solution of sulphate of copper, enough liquor 
ammonia to dissolve the oxide of copper first thrown down ; but too 
much ammonia prevents its action on arsenic. 

3rd. Ammonio-nitrate of silver, or Hume's test, forms with 
arsenious acid, a yellow deposit of arsenite of silver ; it is very 
delicate, but much care is requisite in preparing the test liquid ; to 
a solution of nitrate of silver, liquor ammonia is added, until the 
precipitate at first thrown down is nearly re-dissolved ; if too little 
ammonia be employed it will precipitate phosphates, if too much, it 
will not act on arsenic ; when rightly made this test is not subject 
to £BLllacy, otherwise, phosphate of soda might be mistaken for 
arsenic, this is however unchanged by heating, while the arsenical 
deposit decomposes, arsenic subliming, and metallic silver remaining 
behind. 

When the fluid tests concur in producing evidence of arsenic 
there can be no doubt of its presence, but in every case it is prefer- 
able to procure the metal itself, which can be preserved and shewn as 
the best evidence of the poison. 

Adulterations. — Chalk and sulphate of lime are sometimes 
mixed with powdered arsenious acid ; these are detected *^ by heat, 
when the arsenious acid is entirely sublimed. E." 

Effects. — About one-fourth of all the deaths arising from poison 
in England occur from arsenic ; when given in smdl frequently 
repeated doses it produces diarrhoea, nausea, irritability of stomach, 
wasting, debility, paralysis of the limbs, sometimes eruptions, loss of 
the hair and naUs, gradual sinking, or delirium and death. In 
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larger poisonous doses it causes great diversity of symptoms ; they 
may be divided into three classes. 1st, Soon after taking it, there is 
nausea and vomiting with burning pain in the throat and stomach, 
which extends over the abdomen, and is followed by diarrhaea and 
tenesmus ; after some time excessive depression arisen, cold sweats, 
laborious breathing, a small weak pulse, and death usually occurs 
from twenty-four hours to three days. In the 2nd class, purging 
and vomiting may be absent or very slight ; there is fiEtintneaB, 
sometimes syncope, great prostration of strength, paralysis, and at 
times delirium ; in most of these cases the dose of arsenic is very 
large, or it has been taken in small masses, and death commonly 
happens in a few hours. In the 3rd class, the primary effects are 
those of gastro-intestinal inflammation, vomiting, pain, purging, &c., 
to these succeed or are added symptoms of nervous derangement, 
varying from imperfect palsy to epileptic fits, mania or coma. Dr. 
Christison remarks that this form occurs when a small quantity has 
been taken, or the patient has soon vomited, and eventually recovers, 
or death may ensue, after a long Qlness. Death usually occurs 
from eighteen to twenty-four hours after taking arsenic ; it has 
happened in three or four, rarely in two hours, and it may be defer- 
red for ten or twelve days, or even longer. As arsenic kills from 
its constitutional action, no post mortem appearances are absolutely 
necessary, nor are they always met with when small doses are given ; 
a larger quantity excites inflammation of the stomach and bowels, 
and ulcerations of the mucous membrane sometimes arise, where 
portions of arsenic lodge, but perforation of the stomach very rarely 
takes place ; and gangrene is seldom seen, though an effusion of dark 
blood in the mucous tissue has ofl;en been mistaken for it. Even 
when applied to tiie body externally, arsenic has the power of in- 
flaming the stomach. 

Arsenic, when in considerable quantity, has a preservative effect 
on the animal tissues ; hence the stomach and intestines of poison- 
ed persons will often resist decay for months, and preserve their 
appearances sufficiently for legal proceedings. The arsenic however, 
found in the stomach afi;er death is not that which has killed the 
person, but an excess over the poisonous dose ; it is only in the 
tissues themselves that the very poison can be procured, and from 
those it may be obtained by Reinsch's process, and by others 
mentioned in works on jurisprudence ; the quantity that is thus 
absorbed is small, and usually insufficient to preserve the tissues 
for any protracted time. 

In medicine, arsenic is used internally for obstinate skin diseases, 
as lepra, psoriasis, and eczema, which it frequently removes without 
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cauBing any other apparent effect, but it may produce loss of appe- 
tite, swelling of the face, itching of the eyelids, heat in the throat, 
and gastric pain ; when these occur, its use must be suspended for 
8 time. In chronic nervous diseases, as chorea, intermittent head 
aches, and some neuralgic affections, arsenic is sometimes found 
of service, and for chorea it is thought by some to be almost a specific, 
in tetanus, and epilepsy, it usually fails ; in India it is considered 
a remedy for the bites of serpents. For intermittent diseases it has 
been much employed, the arsenical solution being well known as 
Dr, Fawler^s tasteless ague drop^ its cheapness is a recommendation, 
but quinine is usually preferred to this dangerous substance. 

Used externally arsenic acts as a powerful caustic, gradually 
destroying the organization of the part it is applied to, and it may 
by becoming absorbed, produce symptoms of poisoning and death ; 
in many quack remedies for cancer it constitutes the active ingre- 
dient of the paste or plaster, their use has therefore frequently led to 
dangerous accidents. Mr. Blackadder considered that in employing 
arsenic externally, small quantities are often absorbed, when a 
larger quantity quickly destroying the part, prevents absorption. 
It has been applied to lupoid ulcerations, hospital gangrene, 
malignant onychia, and ulcerations of the face, that resisting ordin- 
ary treatment, are frequently considered cancerous ; its effects are 
sometimes exceedingly painful. The preparations for external use 
are the oxide of arsenic itself, this is very rarely employed, from 
the danger and pain attending its use. 

DupuytrerCs Powder, 

Preparation. — White oxide of arsenic, gr. j, calomel, gr. 99 ; mix. 

Sometimes the quantity of arsenic is increased to gr. ij, iv or even x ; 
it is used, made into a paste with gum water, and ought not to be applied 
to more than the extent of a shilling at a time. 

Sir A, Cocper^e Ointment. 

Preparation, — Arsenious acid 3j, sulphur 3j, spermaceti cerate 3j, to 
be spread on lint, and applied for twenty-four hours. 

Comers Powder, Cazcnave. 
Preparation. — Arsenious acid gr. x, red sulphnret of mercury gr. xxxx, 
powdered animal charcoal gr. x, mix with mucilage. 

Mr Luk^s Ointment /or Onychia Maligna. 
Preparation. — Arsenious acid gr. ij, spermaceti ointment i], mix. 

Dose. — From one-sixteenth to one-eight of a grain in pills, to 
which o^nm may be added, but as they are liable to be carelessly 
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prepared, pilk are a bad form for exhibiting arsenic ; it is safer to 
employ a solution such as liquor arsenicalis, which should be taken 
after meals, when it is less likely to disorder the stomach than if 
used fasting, if it should disagree, it must at once be discontinued, 
and it ought rarely to be administered beyond a week or two at a 
time, without some interval, to prevent its accumulating in the sys- 
tem. In doses of gr. ss, arsenic may cause symptoms of poisoning, 
and gr. ij to iij are considered to be a fetal dose, but usually in 
suicidal poisoning much more is taken, as Sss to 3j. 

Antidotes. — Hydrated peroxide of iron is said to act as a chemical 
antidote, Mr. Taylor, however, states he has no confidence in it, 
except as far as it mechanically suspends the poison, and aids its 
ejection from the stomach ; charcoal, magnesia, or any inert powder 
may be used with the same intention ; Orfila recommends diuretics 
to remove the poison from the system, but it is during its passage 
through the body that arsenic does all the harm. Arsenious acid 
ought always to be discharged from the stomach as soon as possible 
by using the stomach pump, by tickling the fences and by emetics, 
as sulphate of zinc 9j, or a table-spoonful of mustard ; as the poison 
is very dense, it is difficult to dislodge, adhering firmly to the 
mucous membrane, hence albumen, gruel, or oil and lime water, 
may be taken freely to suspend it, and again vomited; when inflam- 
mation arises, it must be treated in the usual manner. 

Liquor Araenicalis, D. E. Liquor Potassa Arsenitis, L. 

Anenical or Fowler^s Solution. 

Preparation. — D. Place pure arsenious acid eighty-two grains, pure 

carbonate of potash eighty-two grains, in a flask with distilled water Oss, 

boil till perfectly dissolved, when cool, add compound tincture of layender 

fSss, and as much distilled water as will make the bulk of the entire Oj, 

dens. 1013. 

L. K, Arsenious acid in small fragments, (in powder, £.) carbonate of 

potash, of each eighty grains, boil with water Oss in a glass vessel till dis- 

solyed, when cool, add compound tincture of lavender 3v, and enough 
water to make up Oj. 

Each f3j contains gr. ss, of arsenious acid, as arsenite of potash ; 
the compound spirit of lavender is added for its flavour, and as a colouring 
matter, but as cochineal is employed instead of saunders wood in this 
spirit by D. the arsenic after a time completely bleaches the animal 
colouring material. 

I)o9e. — Gtt V to X three times in the day ^ith some aromatic water, as 
much as gtt xt to xx haye been given, but it requires great care. 

Devergie^s Arsenical Solution, 

Preparation, — Oxide of arsenic gr. ij, carbonate of potash gr. ij, dbtilled 
water f^xvss, cochineal 3ss, spirii of wine fSss. Each fSj contains one- 
eight of a grain of arsenious acid. 
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Asiatic Pills, 
Preparation* — Arsenious acid fiftj-fiye grains, black pepper Six, gum 
arabiC) enough to form 800 pills. Each pill contains about one fifteenth 
of a grain of arsenious acid, they are used in the east for syphilis, lepra^ 
elephantiasis, &c. Dose, — One or two daily. 

ARSENIC ACID. (As05=115.) 

Arsenic acid ia highly poisonous, ; it is not employed medically ; 
this acid is formed by dissolving white oxide of arsenic in muriatic 
acid, and adding nitric acid as long as red fumes escape ; when 
evaporated, a white anhydrous mass remains, which slowly dissolves 
in water, producing a colourless, acid solution, from which deliques- 
cent crystals of hydraied arsenic acid can be obtained. 

Tests. — Sulphuretted hydrogen forms with arsenic acid, a golden 
yellow precipitate ; nitrate of silver, a brick red arseniate of silver ; 
and with the reduction tests metallic arsenic is obtained.. 

ORPIMENT. (AsS,=123.) 

The yellow snlphuret of arsenic is found native, and prepared 
artificially for painting, by subliming sulphur mixed with arsenious 
acid ; thus obtained, it often has unchanged oxide of arsenic in it, 
of which Guibourt asserts it may contain ninety-four per cent, 
and is hence more dangerous than native orpiment ; with lime it 
constitutes King's yellow, a common paint ; orpiment is sometimes 
formed in the decaying bodies of persons poisoned with arsenic, from 
the actimi of sulphuretted hydrogen on the poison. It has been used 
in preparing some depilatories, but is not employed medically ; by 
reduction, metallic arsenic is easily procured from it. 

A red bisutphuret of arsenic, AsS^ or realgar, can be prepared 
by the chemist ; it is in red vitreous masses or in powder, and is 
employed for painting ; this bisulphuret has been occasionaUy used 
as a poison, and when the body is long buried, the realgar becomes 
changed into orpiment, by the gasses formed during putrefaction ; it 
is sometimes found as a mineral 

ARSENICl TERIODIDUM. (A8l,=453.) 

Teriodide of Arsenic. 

PtqHiraiion, — ^Mix one part of powdered metallic arsenic, and five parts 
of iodine ; digest with water, fifty parts, until the iodine disappears ; on 
cooling, orange red crystals of iodide of arsenic separate. Or heat the 
arsenic and iodine together, and sublime the iodide carefully. 

Q 
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Used in various forms of chronic skin diseases and neuralgic 
affections. 

Dose. — One-tenth of a grain, gradually increased to the fourth of a 
grain. Biett uses an ointment of gr. ijss to lard 3j, for lupoid diseases. 

Arsenici et Hydrargyri Hydriodatis Liquor , D. 
Solution of the Iodide of Mercury and Arsenic. 

Preparation. — Rub together pure arsenic in fine powder six grains^ pure 
mercury sixteen grains, pure iodine fifty grains and a half, alcohol f 3ss, 
until a dry mass is obtained ; and having triturated distilled water f^viij 
with thb, in successive portions, transfer the whole into a flask, and heat 
it until it begins to boil ; when cooled and filtered, add as much distiUed 
water as will make exactly f^viij 3vj. 

This liquid is usually known as Donovan's SoltUion^ from being 
introduced into practice by Mr. Donovan, of Clare-street ; it is a 
pale greenish yellow fluid, without smell, and of a styptic taste ; 
with preparations of opium or morphia it is incompatible, causing 
precipitates in them. The iodine is in combination with the metals, 
its quantity being sufficient to form ateriodide of arsenic, Asl,, 
and to convert the mercury into an iodide, Hgl ; probably they then 
unite, producing a double iodide ; f3j of the solution contains equi- 
valent to one-eight of a grain of arsenious acid, and to about one- 
fourth of a grain of oxide of mercury. 

Uses. — It \s employed in obstinate skin diseases, and eruptions of 
the scalp ; and a wash has been applied of it, in those affections, when 
diluted with water. 

Dose. — Gtt x to 3ss, three times in the day, in sufficient fluid. 

STIBIUM. (Sb=129.) AnHmony. 

Antimony exists in nature in the form of oxide, termed white 
antimony ; as sulphuret, the grey ore ; and oxysulphuret, the red 
antimonial ore ; metallic antimony is obtained from the sulphuret by 
fusing it with half its weight of fragments of iron, which removes 
the sulphur, forming sulphuret of irou, and the antimony tlien col- 
lects in the bottom of the crucible ; or it may be procured by heating 
the sulphuret with black flux. It is a brittle, brilliant, white metal, 
of dens. 6*8, melting at 800^, and crystallizing in rhombohedrons ; 
when strongly heated, and suddenly exposed to air, it bums with a 
white flame, forming clouds of oxide. 

Tests. — It produces with sulphuretted hydrogen, an orange red 
precipitate of sulphuret ; and its solution in hydrochloric acid^ added 
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to excess of water, is decomposed, a white precipitate falling of 
oxychloride of antimony or powder of algaroth, which is dissolved 
by boiling with cream of tartar. 



ANTIMONII SULPHURETUM, D. E. ANTIMONII 
SESQUISULPHURETUM, L. (SbS,=177.) 

Sulpkuret of Antimony. 

Black sulphuret of antimony is found as an ore in Cornwall, 
France, Borneo, &c., and is prepared for use by fusion in a furnace 
or crucible ; the gangue or earthy substance remains, and the sul- 
phuret melting out is cast into round masses, called loaves of crude 
antimony ; when broken, these are striated and crystalline, of a dark 
steel grey colour ; dens. 4*6 ; opaque, tasteless, brittle, and easUy 
reduced to a black powder, but of a reddish black if the sulphuret 
is pure ; it is less fusible than metallic antimony. 

Impurities. — Usually some sulphurets of iron, copper, arsenic, 
and lead ; it is soluble in hydrochloric acid, which leaves any sul- 
phuret of arsenic undissolved ; by adding the acid solution to water, 
oxychloride of antimony is precipitated, and on filtering, the other 
adulterations are easily tested in the clear liquid that passes through 
the filter. 

Used to procure the other antimonial preparations, and to make 
sulphuretted hydrogen ; it is popularly employed in preparing de- 
coction of sarsaparUla, the crude sulphuret tied in a fine cloth being 
boiled with the woods. Rayer considers its activity arises from 
arsenic accidentally contained in it, but soluble antimonial com- 
pounds may be formed sufficient to account for its effects. 

Antimomi Sulphuretum Praparatumt D. Prepared Sulphuret of 

Antimony, 

Preparation, — ^Take commercial sulphuret of antimony, powder it, and 
having separated the finer particles from the coarser, in the method ex- 
plained fat Creia Praparata, let them be dried and kept for use. 



ANTIMONII TERCHLORIDI LIQUOR, D. 
(SbCl5=237.) Solution of Chloride of Antimony. 

The terchloride, or butter of antimony, when pure, is a deliques- 
cent white mass like ice, but a liquid preparation of it is usuaUy 
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8old, which is coloured with pemitrate of iron, from a light amber 
hue to a deep red, and varies in dens, from 1*2 to 1 '5 ; it fumes in 
the air, as it contains excess of muriatic acid. 

Preparation. — Place prepared sulphuret of antimony Ibj, in a porcelain 
capsule ; add commercial muriatic acid Ovv, and constantly stirring, gently 
heat the mixture beneath a flue with a good draught, the heat must be 
increased as the formation of the gas slackens, and finally carried to 
ebullition, and kept at this temperature for fifteen minutes ; remove the 
vessel, and filter its liquid contents through calico, until a perfectly dear 
solution is obtidned ; transfer the liquid to another capsule ; boil it down 
to Oij ; when cool, keep it in a stoppered bottle. Dens* 1470. 

In this process the sulphuret of antimony and hydrochloric acid de- 
compose each other, forming sulphuretted hydrogen, which escapes, and a 
terchloride of antimony which remains in the solution ; SbS^+SHCl pro- 
duce SbCl 3 and3HS. 

Tests. — When added to excess of water, muriatic acid is pro- 
duced in the solution, and a white deposit of powder of algaroth 
fells, which is changed to an orange color by sulphuretted hydrogen 
showing the presence of antimony ; nitrate of sOver produces with 
the murialic acid a white deposit of chloride of silver. 

Uses. — Being a powerful caustic, it is applied to phagedenic sores^ 
ulcers of the throat, cancrum oris, and occasionally to the bites of 
rabid animals ; the German surgeons have used it for staphyloma, 
painting the part with a camel's hair pencil dipped in it ; as soon as a 
white crust appears, milk and water is washed over the place to pre- 
vent its excessive action. When employed, it at once decomposes, 
producing a slough, coloured white from oxide of antimony, and the 
hydrochloric acid formed at the same time, increases its activity as a 
caustic ; the slough must afterwards be detached, and usually leaves 
a granulating surface. Cases of poisoning by it are recorded : — a 
surgeon took fSiij, he felt excruciating pain, and suffered from pros- 
tration and coldness, after slight reaction, narcotic symptoms ap- 
peared, and he died in ten hours; from the mouth to the jejunum 
was blackened as if charred, and only the serous and submucous 
tissue remained uninjured. 

Antidotes. — Water or bland fluids, which decompose the poison ; 
and, if possible, magnesia should be given. 
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ANTIMONII SULPHURETUM PRiEClPITATUM, D. 

ANTIMONII SULPHURETUM AUREUM, E. 

ANTIMONII OXYSULPHURETUM, L. 

Golden Sulphuret of Antimony. 

This is a red or orange powder, without odour, and almost tasteless ; 
insoluble in cold water ; when heated, it bums with a blue flame, 
forming sulphurous acid, and leaving the oxidized metal. 

Preparation. — D. Take prepared sulphuret of antimony iv, carbonate 
of potash, from pearl ash, dried at a low red heat, and in powder, ivr ; 
mix, and heat cautiously, in a Hessian crucible, till effervescence ceases, 
then to low redness, untO melted ; pour out the mass on a clean flag, and 
when it has concreted and cooled, finely powder it in a porcelain mortar ; 
add this in successive portions to water cong. j, while boiling in an iron 
vessel ; having maintained the ebullition for twenty minutes, place the 
whole on a calico filter, and let the solution which passes through, drop 
into distilled water Oij, previously mixed with pure sulphuric add fSij ; 
collect the precipitate that forms, on a calico filter, and pour warm distilled 
water repeatedly on it, till the liquid which passes through ceases to pre- 
cipitate with nitrate of barytes ; finally, dry the product on warm bricks, 
in a warm atmosphere. 

L. Mix sesquisulphuret of antimony Svij, solution of potash Oiv, dis- 
tilled water cong. ij, and boil with a slow fire for two hours, stirring and 
adding distilled water as it evaporates, to fill the same measure ; strain, 
and pour into it as much diluted sulphuric acid as suffices to precipitate 
the oxysulphuret of antimony ; then, with water, wash away the sulphate 
of potash, and dry what remains with a gentle heat* 

E. Solution of potash f^xj, water Oij ; mix, and add sulphuret of 
antimony in fine powder 3j ; boil one hour, filter immediately, and preci- 
pitate while hot, with an excess of dilute sulphuric acid; collect the 
precipitate on calico, wash and dry it. 

Theory. — Sir R. Kane states, that when the sulphuret is dis- 
solved by potash water, two double salts are formed, SbSj-^SKS, 
and SbOj-hSKO ; if allowed to cool, a portion of both these com- 
pounds precipitates, mixed together, the SbS, and SbO, oxide and 
sulphuret of antimony depositing ; this was formerly much employed 
in pharmacy under the term Kerme^ Mineral^ and considered to be 
a uniform preparation, a microscope however easily distinguishes 
in it the fine brown powder of the sulphuret, mixed with white 
crystals of oxide of antimony ; Rose asserts that the presence of the 
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latter is merely accidental. Bui^ by adding solphuric acid to the 
freshly prepared hot solntion, as in the pharmaoq^ial processes, 
the snlpharet of potash it contains decomposes, forming sidirfiate of 
potash, and solphnretted hydrogen, the latter reacting on the oxide 
of antimony, converts it into a solphnret, and all the antimony fidls 
as amorphous brown or orange snlphuret. 

By heating black snlphnret of antimony with carbonate of potash, 
the same result is obtained by D. as if it were boiled in potash water, 
carbonic acid escaping from the mixture. 

Composition. — Mr. Phillips states, that it looses twelve per 
cent, by boOing in a solution of bitartrate of potash, being the 
amount of teroxide it contains ; he thinks it consists of one atom 
teroxide with five atoms of tersulphuret of antimony, and sixteen, of 
water. **It is a mixture or compound of sesquioxide iand ses- 
quisulphuret of antimony with sulphur, E." The true golden sul- 
phuret of chemists is a pentasulphuret, SbS^. 

Adulterations. — If it contain chalk, it wiD effervesce with 
dilute acids ; E. states, it is '^ tasteless ; twelve times its wei^t of 
muriatic acid will dissolve most of it, forming a colourless solution 
and leaving a litfle sulphur." 

Uses. — Sulphuret of antimony is diaphoretic, causing in large 
doses vomiting and purging ; its effects are probably due to the terox- 
ide it contains, and the quantity of this varying, its operation is 
uncertain ; it is used in skin diseases, rheumatism, seccmdary sy- 
philis, and liver affections, usually combined with mercurials and 
guaiacum, as in Plummer*s pill. 

Dose. — As an alterative, gr. j to iv. 

Kermea* Mineral was formerly used in inflammatory affections of 
the lungs, in chronic catarrhs, and at the end of pneumonias ; in 
large doses it is emetic ; on the continent it is still much employed. 

Dose.—Qt. ss to gr. iij. 



ANTIMONII OXYDUM, D. E. (SbO,=153.) 

Teroxide of Antimony. 

The native ter or sesqui-oxide of antimony, termed white anti- 
monial ore is found in Saxony and Bohemia ; for medical use it is 
procured by precipitation, and has been long known ^ powder of 
algaroth, it is a white, tasteless powder, msoluble and unchanged 
by exposure to air ; at a red heat, it ftises in closed vessels, into a 
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yellow liquid whioh crystallizes on cooling ; if melted in the air it 
absorbs oxygen, sometimes burning, and forms antimonious acid, 
SbO^ ; when boiled with cream of tartar, it dissolves, produc- 
ing tartar emetic. Its composition according to Berzelius is 
SbCl5,3Sb05+3Aq. 

Preparation, — D. Pour solution of terchloride of antimony fSxvj, into 
water cong. ij ; stir well and set it aside, uatil the white precipitate which 
forms subsides ; draw off the supernatant hquid by decanting or a syphon, 
agitate the sediment with distilled water cong. j ; let it stand tUl the 
oxide falls to the bottom ; again decant, place the sediment on a calico 
filter, and wash it with distilled water till the hquid that trickles through, 
very slightly reddens litmus paper. The precipitate is now to be 
sluJLen occasionally for half an hour, with solution of caustic potash OJ, 
and then washed on a filter, with boiling distilled water, until the washings 
cease to precipitate with an acid solution of nitrate of silver ; dry the 
product at a h«U not aboTC 120^. 

£• Sulphuret of antimony in powder Siv, dissolve in muriatic acid Oj, 
with a gentle heat ; boil for half an hour, filter, and pour the fluid into 
water Ov ; collect the precipitate on a calico filter ; wash it well with cold 
water, then with a weak solution of carbonate of soda, and again with 
cold water, until the water ceases to affect red litmus paper ; dry the powder 
over a vapour bath. 

By E. a chloride of antimony is formed ; D. employs it already prepared ; 
on adding this chloride to water, it is decomposed, the chlorine uniting with 
hydrogen of the water to produce hydrochloric acid ; while the antimony, 
and oxygen of the water combine and precipitate as oxide of antimony ; 
SbCls and 3HO,=8b03 and 3HC1. As the oxide falls, it usually carries 
down some unchanged chloride of antimony ; by frequent washing with 
an alkaline solution, as water of caustic potash, D. ; this is changed into 
oxide ; £. directs carbonate of soda, which effects the same change ; its 
carbonic acid escapes, and the chloride of sodium formed is afterwards 
removed by washing ; SbCl3+3.NaO,C09,=Sb03 ; 3NaCl; and 300^. 

Tests. — See antimony ; boiled with cream of tartar it is quite 
soluble. 

Uses. — To prepare tartar emetic, and occasionally employed in 
doses of gr. j to viij, its effects are similar to antimonial powder. 



PULVIS ANTIMONIALIS, D. E. PULVIS ANTIMONII 
COMPOSITUM, L. Antimmial Powder. 

Used as a substitute for the celebrated James's fever powder, as 
his directions, which are lodged in Chancery, to prepare this medicine 
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are so doubtfully worded, that it is found impossible to make it 
according to the form he gave ; antimonial powder is white, without 
taste or smell ; that of L. and E. is gritty, of D. is a fine powder* 

Preparation. — D. Dissolve tartarized antimony Jiy, iu distilled water 
cong. 8S, and phosphate of soda Siv, in distilled water Oij ; mix when 
cold ; then pour in chloride of calcium Sij, dissolved in distilled water Oij, 
having first added to the latter solution of ammonia f^iv ; boil now for 
twenty minutes, collect the precipitate which will then have formed on a 
calico filter, and wash it with hot distilled water> till the washings cease 
to precipitate with a dilute solution of nitrate of silver ; then dry the 
product by steam or water heat, and finely powder it. 

In this process, on mixing phosphate of soda and tartarized antimony, 
phosphate of antimony, and a tartrate of potash and soda (or Rochelle salt) 
may be considered as forming ; the chloride of calcium converts the phoa- 
phate of antimony into phosphate of lime, which precipitates, and into 
chloride of antimony ; by the ammonia the latter is changed into oxide of 
antimony, which falls along with the phosphate of lime, and into muriate 
of ammonia, which, ^ith the Rochelle salt, is removed by washing. 

L. Sesquisulphuret of antimony in powder Ibj, hartshorn shavings tfoij ; 
mix, and throw into a red hot crucible, stirring as long as vapours rise ; 
powder the residue, put it in a proper crucible, apply heat, and increase it 
gradually, so that it may be red hot for two hours ; then finely powder it. 

£. Mix equal weights of coarsely powdered sulphuret of antimony and 
hartshorn shavings, and put them into a red hot iron pot ; stir constantly, 
till they become ash grey, and vapours no longer arise ; powder the pro- 
duct, put it in a crucible with a perforated cover, and expose to a gradually 
increasing heat, till a white heat is produced ; keep it at this for two hours ; 
and when cold, finely powder it. 

Bones are usually employed instead of hartshorn shavings ; the theory 
is, that heat destroys the animal parts of bone or horn, leaving sub- 
phosphate with some carbonate of Ume, and sulphur is expelled from the 
antimony, as sulphurous acid gas ; while the antimony, attracting oxygen 
from the air, changes into antimonious acid, and a varying amount of 
sesquioxide of antimony. By re -heating, some of this sesquioxide remains 
unchanged, some is volatilized, but most of it is converted into antimonious 
acid, with which the carbonate of lime, giving off carbonic acid, forms a 
small portion of antimonite of lime. 

Tests. — "Distilled water boiled with it and filtered, gives an 
orange precipitate, with sulphuretted hydrogen ; muriatio acid, 
digested on the residue, becomes yellow, it is not made turbid by 
diluting, but gives a copious orange deposit, with sulphuretted 
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hydit^en. E." Water dissolves antimonite of lime, and Dr. M^Lagan 
states, some super-phosphate ; muriatic acid, takes up sesquioxide of 
antimony, and sub-phosphate of lime ; and whatever is undissolved, 
is antimonious acid ; Pereira has found the muriatic acid solution 
sometimes does give a white deposit of oxychloride when added to 
water. 



Composition. — According to Dr. M'Lagan's analys 
the composition of James's, and of Antimonial Powder. 
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Kane considers antimonite of lime the only active substance, and he 
states, it rarely contains more than one per cent of this ; Pereira thinks its 
effects due to oxide of antimony ; following the latter view, the new form of 
D. is adopted. I made some years since, a preparation, somewhat similar, 
which was very active, by precipitating the oxide ; but practice alone can 
determine if the new formula is an efficient substitute for James's powder, 
and whether the proportions are the best ; at least, it will be found more 
definite in composition, than the old antimonial powder. 

Uses.— James's powder is considered less likely to vary in its 
proportions than antimonial powder, though both at times seem quite 
inert, and sometimes operate violently ; as genuine James's powder 
is very expensive, cheaper preparations are often substituted for it ; 
they are used as diaphoretics in fever, inflammatory afiections, and 
in acute rheumatism, for the latter, calomel and opium are often 
joined with the antimonial powder ; sometimes it is found of service, 
in chronic skin a£fections ; Dr. Cheyne advised it to counteract any 
apoplectic tendency, he gave gr. ij, and increased it by gr. ss every 
night, until gr. xviij were taken together, unless vomiting, or purg* 
ing occurred, when the dose was diminished ; in cerebral affections, 
and after injuries of the brain, antimonial or Jameses powder, is often 
combined with mercurials with decided benefit. 

Dose. — Gr. ij to viij repeated every three or four hours, if neces- 
WKTfj in pill, bolus, or powder. 

R 
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ANTIMONIUM TARTARIZATUM, D. E. 

ANTIMONII POTASSIO-TARTRAS, L. 

(K0,Sb05, Tart. +3 Aq=359.) Tartar Emetic. 

This was discovered by Mynsicht in 1631 ; it is usually in a 
white powder, or in transparent rhombic octohedrons, without smell, 
tasting at first sweetish, afterwards styptic and metallic ; in the air 
the crystals become opaque, loosing four or five per cent of their 
weight ; tartar emetic dissolves in fourteen parts of cold or two of 
boiling water, it is insoluble in alcohol ; the solution reddens litmus, 
and if long kept it decomposes, a soft mass of vegetable growUi, 
like cotton fibres forming in it. 

Preparation. — D. Mix carefully, bitartrate of potash in fine powder 3yj, 
with oxide of antimony Jv, and with a little distilled water, form it into a 
thick paste, and set it aside for twenty-four hours ; pour on this the rest 
of the distilled water (Oij in all) boiling, and having boiled for fifteen 
minutes, repeatedly stirring in a glass or porcelain vessel, filter through 
calico, returning the turbid liquor that passes through, till a clear solution 
is obtained ; after twelve hours, decant the solution from the crystals now 
formed, and by boiling it down one-third and cooling, additional crystals 
will be procured ; dry the salt on blotting paper, without heat, and keep 
it in a bottle. 

L. Sesquisulphuret of antimony, and nitrate of potash, powdered, each, 
ibij, mix, and add hydrochloric acid f^iv, spread the powder on an iron 
plate and ignite it ; finely powder what remains, and wash it frequently 
with boiling water, till free from taste ; mix the remaining powder with 
pulverized bitartrate of potash Jxiv, and boil for half an hour, in distilled 
water cong. j ; strain, and while hot, set it aside that crystals may form, 
these being removed and dried, again evaporate the liquor that it may 
yield more crystals. 

E. Dissolve sulphuret of antimony in fine powder Siv, in muriatic add 
Oj, with a gentle heat, boil for half an hour, and pour into water Ov» col* 
lect the precipitate in a calico filter, wash it with cold water, till the water 
ceases to redden litmus paper, and dry it over a vapour bath ; mix of ^ \n 
precipitate Jiij, and bitartrate of potash 3iv 3ij, with water f^xxvij, boil for 
an hour, and set it aside to crystallize ; the mother liquid, when concen- 
trated, yields more crystals, but not so free from colour, and therefore requi- 
ling a second crystallizing. 

Theory, ^-\vL the E. process, a chloride of antimony is formed, and oxide 
of antimony (which see) obtained from it ; this is dissolved by the cream of 
tartar producing tartar emetic. D. takes the oxide of antimony prepiuredt 
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and dissolves it in cream of tartar. In the L. form the reactions are 
complicated, the oxygen of the nitre produces with the sulphuret, oxide 
of antimon J and sulphuric acid, nitric oxide gas escaping ; the potash is 
converted into sulphate by the sulphuric acid ; and the muriatic acid com- 
bines with any free potash, and decomposes any sulphuret of potassium 
that may form ; washing removes all the soluble salts, leaving oxide of anti- 
mony, mixed with some unchanged sulphuret ; when boiled with cream 
of tartar^ the oxide then produces tartar emetic. 

Tests. — Heated in a glass tube, it chars, shewing it contains an 
organic substance, tartaric acid ; for other tests see antimony. 

Composition. — It may be considered a double tartrate of anti- 
mony and potash, (KO,tart. SbO,, tart-^3 Aq.) ; at 212^ it looses 
one atom of water, and at 428^ two more atoms, when some consider 
it no longer contains tartaric acid. As tartaric acid is bibasic, this salt 
may also be more correctly written (KO,Sb05,CeH4,Oio+3HO,) 
and by many it is thought to have only two atoms of water ; in 
preparing it, all the tartar emetic never crystallizes, a portion of it 
forming a gummy compound of antimony, potash, and tartaric 
acid, which is uncrystallizable. 

Adulterations. — It should be "entirely soluble in twenty 
parts of water, the solution colourless, and not affected by ferrocyanide 
of potassium ; a solution in forty parts of water, is not affected by 
a solution of eight parts of acetate of lead, in thirty-two parts of 
water and fifteen parts of acetic acid, E." When crystallized, it is 
stated, its purity is easily determined, by dropping the crystals into 
sulphuretted hydrogen water, which produces an orange deposit 
round them ; but, although this will shew the fraudulent addition of 
cream of tartar crystals, by not affecting them, it will not point out the 
most dangerous accidental impurity this salt is liable to, arsenic, 
which forms a crystalline compound with bitartrate of potash, similar 
in appearance to tartar emetic ; this is best shewn by a modification 
of Marsh's apparatus (see arsenic), the mixture of arseniuret, and 
antimoniuret of hydrogen, being passed through a glass tube, heated 
strongly at one part* is decomposed there, all metaUic antimony 
deposited at the heated point, and metallic aarsenio in the cool part 
of the tube. 

Bitartrate of potash is often added to tartar emetic, its " solubility 
in twenty parts of water, E.," is intended to detect this ; Mr. Hennell 
has stated that, ten per cent of bitartrate may be present and yet 
soluble, he directed a few drops of a solution of carbonate of soda to 
be added to a boiling solution of the tarter emetic, if the precipitate 
tliat forms is re-dissolved, he asserted that cream of tartar is present ; 
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the *' acetate of lead, E" is also employed to detect cream of tartar, it 
was recommended by Mr. Henry, and forms a good test. AVhen 
pore, emetic tartar is white, but a yellow preparation is also made, 
which some prefer, it is impore from containing iron ; on adding to 
it a few drops of sulphuric acid, and then yellow pmssiate of potash, 
Prussian blue is formed. 

Uses. — Applied to the skin, tartar emetic is a powerful irritant, 
causing an eruption of pustules resembling small pox, which are.often 
very painful ; small sized pustules are produced by using a watery 
solution upon lint, and larger ones by applying the tartar emetic sprin- 
kled on plaster ; it is also frequently employed as ointment, and in 
France, by inoculation with a lancet dipped in a thick paste of 
tartarized antimony and water, making a puncture for every vesicle 
intended to be formed ; its action is not invariable, and at times it 
produces but slight eruption, though nausea and vomiting may be 
caused by merely using it externally, and one instance is related of an 
infant, two years old, dying from ite effects in forty-eight hours. It is 
used in chronic chest diseases, as catarrh, old pneumonic, and pleuritic 
affections, and in threatened phtysis ; also for neuralgic pains, tia 
doloroux, the spinal irritation of hysteria, and in chronic ^inflamma- 
tions of joints ; Autenreith advised it for hooping cough to diminish 
the severity of the paroxysms ; in some instances this counter irrita- 
tion is kept up for weeks, and even months, being applied to differ- 
ent parts alternately. It is sometimes used over the scalp ; in 
severe attacks of phrenitis and in mania, blisters are dressed witti it to 
produce rapid and severe counter irritation, and it is often employed 
in sub-acute inflammations of the brain. 

Given internally in small doses of one-sixteen to one-fourth of a 
grain it acts as an expectorant, and is prescribed in bronchitis 
and recent catarrhs ; similar doses promote diaphoresis in febrile 
maladies, and from its effects of subduing vascular and cerebral 
excitement, it is ofl;en employed, when other diaphoretics are 
objectionable ; if gastric or intestinal irritation exists it is not 
usual to employ tartar emetic. In doses of one-fourth to half a 
grain, combined with opium, Dr. Graves uses it in advanced stages 
of typhus, attended with cerebral disturbance, loss of sleep, and 
delirium, and Dr. Law has given it in delirium tremens and 
the delirium of eruptive diseases. For erysipelas, some prescribe 
a decoction of bark with tartarized antimony; this is usually 
said to be unchemical, but others state that decoctions of bark, 
kino, or rhatany, only partially neutralize tartar emetic; from 
this cause, or from more of it being added than the decoction com- 
bined with, I have no doubt of the fact, that I have seen nausea, 
sweating and frill vomiting follow the use of this compound. Doses 
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of gr. j to iijy operate as a powerful emetic, causing at the same time, 
much nausea and depression; firom its energetic effects on the 
system, tartarisBed antimony has been recommended, with the inten- 
tion of cutting short febrile diseases ; it is very doubtful if emetics 
will check the course of typhus or the eruptive fevers ; after the 
earliest stage it can have no such power, and is likely to cause harm 
by lowering the strength, which is rarely desirable ; for gonorrhoeal 
swelling of the testicle, bubo, inflamed tonsils, ophthalmia, and croup 
in its earliest stage, fidl vomiting is often found of benefit in arrest- 
ing these affections ; when croup is fully formed, mercury is more 
serviceable than tartarized antimony, or alternate doses of these 
remedies may be prescribed ; in the latter stages of croup, when 
emetics are employed as a final effort with weak children, to sti- 
mulate them and evacuate the secretion of lymph and mucous from 
the throat, tartar emetic must be carefully avoided, and less exhaust- 
ing substances used as ipecacuan or squill. In threatened suffo- 
cation firom food lodged in the esophagus, tartarized antimony is 
given lo expel it, two or three grains have even been dissolved in 
water fjij, and transfiised into the veins for this purpose, it may act 
as speedily as if swallowed, but has often failed. Its emetic effects 
are felt, about ten to thirty minutes after taking moderate repeated 
doses, and fiom causing much nausea and depression, it is used to 
idd the reduction of dislocations of the hip, shoulder, &c., by dimin- 
ishing the power of muscular resistance ; with the same intention it 
is advised in rigidity of the os uteri during labor, in aiding the 
reduction of strangulated hernia, and for stricture ; these views are 
accomplished by keeping up the state of nausea, rather than by 
causing perfect emesis. 

Properties termed sedative, or contra-stimulant, are attributed to 
tartar emetic, this salt being considered when given in large doses as 
antiphlogistic ; Rasori employed it thus in an epidemic fever at Genoa 
ill 1808, and afterwards in pneumonia; for the latter disease, Lsennec 
also prescribed it, he employed bleeding in addition, as most British 
practitioners do ; but Trousseau states that blood-letting is singularly 
injurious to its sedative action. Lsennec gave gr. j in a glass of mild 
fluid every second hour, for six doses, and then if the symptoms 
were less acute, suspend its use for six or eight hours. In severe 
attacks he increased the dose up to gr. ij or ijss, giving dj, and even 
Siss in tiie twenty-four hours. In pneumonia its effects are best 
seen, it has also been used for pleuritis, bronchitis, acute rheuma- 
tism, and arachnitis, but it is much inferior to mercury in checking 
the deposit of lymph in inflammatory affections. The explanations of 
its action are various ; Lsennec considered it increased interstitial 
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absorption ; Dr, MacCartney thought it lessened the force of the 
circulation from causing nausea; Rasariy^that it was a direct 
sedative or counter stimulant; and Broussais, that it caused 
derivation from the mucous surface of tiie intestines ; tiius employed, 
it may nauseate or vomit when first given, while the succeeding 
doses are usually tolerated, and might be much increased without 
vomiting ; it often causes no apparent e£fect, at other times, there 
is purging or diaphoresis ; Rasori thought the tolerance of tartar 
emetic, lasted only while there was inflammation, but many con* 
sider this is not the case, at least in all instances ; and Lsennec states 
it is more common for tolerance to continue when once established ; 
frequendy, though not always, the pulse £edls under its use, and 
beats so slowly as thirty-four to forty-four times in the minute. 

In large doses it may act as a poison, forty grains has caused 
death in four days, with vomiting, severe purging, convulsions, 
delirium, and collapse ; and ten grains in two instances proved fatal to 
children in a few hours ; if an emetic dose of tartarized antimony 
does not cause vomiting, it may produce a smart attack of purging, 
and in many cases in which it acted as a poison, there was but slight 
vomiting, or it was altogether absent ; other emetics are then re- 
required to aid its expulsion. In death from it, the stomach and 
intestines are usually much inflamed, and Magendie considered it 
had a peculiar effect in causing engorgement of the lungs. 

Dose. — As an expectorant and diaphoretic^ the sixteentii to the 
fourth of a grain, repeated every two or three hours ; to cause nausea^ 
the sixth to the fourth of a grain, every ten to thirty minutes ; as an 
emetic, one to three grains, or half a grain every five minutes in 
solution ; tartar emetic gr. j, ipecacuan 9j, is acommon form of emetic ; 
as a contra stimulant, gr. ss to gr. iij oriv may be used in solution 
every three or four hours. Tartar emetic has been given in injection 
to produce its nauseating and other medical effects, by dissolving gr. ij 
or iij in mucilage fjiv, and administering it with O'Beime's tube ; 
this is useful when the patient refuses to swallow, or is insensible, or 
when the stomach is much disordered. 

Externally, a saturated solution, made by pouring boiling water 
frisson tartar emetic 3j, may be used as'^a liniment, or on pledgets of 
lint, to cause counter irritation ; or gr. x to 3j may be sprinkled in 
powder over a pitch plaster ; or the ointment can be employed. 

Antidotes. — Decoction of galls, or yellow cinchona bark in 
powder, diffused through water, which is preferable to the decoction, 
being easier procured and more effectual ; the stomach also must 
be emptied by the stomach pump or by emetics, as mustard, if the 
tartarized antimony has not caused full vomiting ; and stimulants, 
with opium are required for the consequent diarrhoea and collapse. 
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Liquor Aniimanii Tariarizati, D. Finum Jntinumiale, £. Finum Antimonii 

Potasno-Tartras, L. Antinumial fFine, 

Preparation, — D. Tartarized antimony 3j> distilled water Oj ; dissolye, 
filter thrcn^ paper, and add rectified spirit fSvij ; mix« 
L. £. Emetic tartar dij, sherry Oj ; dissolve. 

Each f^j contains gr. ij of tartarized antimony ; sherry should be used 
for L. and E., as inferior wines decompose the salt ; the D. preparation is 
colourless, but frequently it is tinged of a light brown by the addition of 
some burned sugar. 

Doae, — Gtt x to xxx as an expectorant ; 3j to ij to cause nausea ; or 
3ij to iy, every ten minutes, until vomiting is produced ; with young chil- 
dren 3ss to 3j acts as an emetic 

Unguentum Antimonii Tartarizati^ D. Unp. Antim, PotassuhTartraSt L. 
Ung, Antimoniale^ £. Tartar Emetic Ointment. 

Preparation, — D. Tartar emetic in veiy fine powder 3j, ointment of 
white wax 3vij ; mix intimately. 

L. £• Emetic Tartar in fine powder i), lard Siv ; mix. 

This ointment should be well mixed, and applied only to sound skin, or 
it may cause troublesome ulcers, and even sloughing ; with young children 
its use should be avoided ; the bulk of a nut is generally rubbed^ night 
and morning to the part ; or it is employed spread on lint. 



ARGENTUM. (Ag,=108.) Silver. 

Silver is found native in masses and crystals, or alloyed with 
other metals, as gold, copper, and antimony ; much of it is obtained 
as a sulphnret, mixed, in Ireland, with the ordinary lead ore galena, 
from which it is extracted by roasting the ore to expel the sulphur, 
then smelting it with charcoal, and as tiiie fused metal cools, removing 
the lead which solidifies first, until only a small quantity of lead 
remains combined with the silver ; by oxidizing this residue in a 
cupel, or vessel made of bone ash, the lead is converted into litharge, 
which sinks into the cnpel, leaving a mass of pure silver. Where 
native silver abounds, it is easily procured by dissolving it out with 
mercury firom the earthy ore, and then on distOling o£f the mercury, 
pure silver is left behind. 

It is a brilliant white metal, very soft, of dens. 10*4 ; it melts at 
a red heat (1873^ Daniell), and when fused, will rapidly absorb 
oxygen, taking up sometimes as much as twenty-two times its 
volume of this gas, but parting with it again on cooling ; when solid. 
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silver is not affected by oxygen, bat is gradaally tamkhed by sul- 
])huretted hydrogen, becoming dark coloured ; the silver used for 
coin in this country is an alloy, containing eighteen parts of copper 
with 222 of silver. 

Tests. — Dissolved in nitric acid, it produces on adding any soluble 
chloride, a white curdy precipitate, the chloride of silver, which is 
blackened by sun light, and when fiised becomes a homy looking 
mass ; it is insoluble in dilute acids, and soluble in ammonia. With 
iodide of potassium it forms a yellow iodide of silver, soluble in 
excess of iodide of potassium. Phosphorus, or slips of copper, 
precipitate metallic silver firom its solutions, and its salts are easily 
reduced when heated with carbonate of soda before the blow pipe. 

Uses. — Silver leaf is empkyed to cover pills, and the following 
amalgam of it is used for stopping decayed teeth : — Take silver 
filings, or the fine powder of precipitated silver gr. vij, mercury gr. x ; 
mix them in the hand imtil they form a soft mass, which must at 
once be placed in the hollow tooth, where it gradually hardens ; 
it should not be allowed to project beyond the other teeth. 

Precipitated Silver is made by placing a slip of copper in a solution of 
nitrate of silver ; the precipitate should be washed with water of ammonia 
to remove any copper, then with distilled water, and dried. 



ARGENTI OXYDUM, D. fAG0,=116.) 

Oxide of Silver. 

Preparation. — Dissolve nitrate of silver 3ss, in distilled water fjiv, poor 
it into a bottle containing lime water cong. ss. (or a sufficiency), and 
shake well, let the sediment subside, draw off the supernatant liquid, place 
the sediment on a filter and wash it with distilled water fjij, diry it at a 
heat not exceeding 212% and keep it in a bottle. 

This yields about 3iij of a dark brown oxide, slightly soluble in 
water, forming a solution of alkaline reaction and metallic taste ; it 
may also be prepared by using liquor potassse instead of lime water ; 
but ammonia should not be employed, as it is liable to form fulmi- 
nating silver, and pills made from the oxide thus obtained, are stated 
to be sulject to spontaneous combustion. 

Uses. — Mr. Lane and Sementini advise it instead of nitrate of 
silver for epilepsy, gastrodynia, chronic diarrhoea, and otlier diseases 
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for which the latter salt is employed ; it has no causticity, and its 
continued use is considered less likely to discolour the skin. 

Dose. — Gr. ss to ij twice or thrice daily ; being easily decom- 
posed, it should not be combined with vegetable substances ; an 
ointment of gr. x to lard Sj, is used for venereal ulcers. 



ARGENTI NITRAS, D. L. E. (AG0,N0,=17a) 

Nitrate of Silver. 

Nitrate of silver or lunar caustic is usually sold in rods or pencila, 
of the ttiickness of a writing pen ; it can also be procured in trans- 
parenty colourless, right rhombic prisms, permanent in the air ; it has 
a strong, metallic, bitter taste, is soluble in its own weight of cold, in 
half its weight of hot water, or in four parts of alcohol ; heated to 43(P 
it fuses into a colourless liquid, which when poured into moulds and 
cooled, forms the pencils of lunar caustic ; as met in the shops, it 
rapidly becomes dark coloured on the surface when exposed to light, 
silver being reduced, by tke organic matter left from handling it, 
and wrapping ttie sticks in paper, before sending them for sale, as 
Mr, Scanlan has shewn that if all organic substances are absent, the 
salt does not darken with light. 

Preparation, — D. Place refined silver Jiij in a flask, pour on it pure 
nitric acid fjij, distilled water f^v, and gently heat it till dissolved ; transfer 
the solution to a porcelain capsule, decanting it from a heavy black powder 
which appears at the bottom of the flask, and having evaporated it to 
diyness, raise the heat (in a dark room) until it melts ; then pour it into 
a brass mould, with cylindric cavities the size of a goose quiU, and which 
can be opened by a hhige ; when the salt concretes, remove and keep it in 
stoppered bottles impervious to light, ^ 

L. Silver Siss, nitric acid fSiy distilled water f^ij ; dissolve in a sand bath ; 
increase the heat gradually to dry the nitrate of silver ; melt this in a 
crucible, over a slow fire, till ebullition ceases, then pour it into proper 
moulds. 

£. A similar process in making it, then fuse the salt in an earthen or 
porcelain ci^ule^ and pour it into heated moulds, slightly greased with 
tallow. 

The greasing, E., is unnecessary, and not employed ; the black sediment 
mentioned by D. is gold, a small quantity of which is frequently found in 
commercial silver. 

Theory, — ^Three parts of silver abstract three atoms of oxygen from one 

part of nitric arid, gaseous nitric oxide escaping ; and the three parts of 

s 
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oxide of silver uniting with tbree more parts of nitric acid, produce three 
parts, or atoms, of nitrate of silver. 

SAg; and 4NO5 ; = SAgO^NO^, and NO9. 

Tests. — It affords nitrous fames when heated with solphnric 
acid ; deflagrates when thrown on the fire, and yields all the other 
reactions detailed for nitric acid. The tests for silver detect it 

Adulterations. — It may contain nitrates of potash or copper, 
and occasionally lead, zinc, and manganese have been found in it ; 
if pure, its sticks have when broken across, a radiated structure ; 
copper is suspected if the salt readily deliquesces, and is tested by 
liquor ammonia, causing in its solution a blue colour. Nitre is pro- 
bably present, when the sticks break uniformly and are not radiated, 
it Is discovered by precipitating the silver witti muriatic acid, the 
filtered liquid contains any nitre, and by evaporating, it may be crys- 
tallized. Sulphuretted hydrogen added to a similar solution would 
cause a white deposit with zinc, and a black with copper, if they 
were present ; ^* twenty '-nine grains in distilled water f^^ acidulated 
with nitric acid, and precipitated with a solution of mnriate of am* 
monia gr. ix, will precipitate with more of the test, E." This 
detects within one per cent of impurity, for 9*12 grains of the mn- 
riate will decompose twenty -nine grains of nitrate of silver. 

Effects. — Nitrate of silver is much employed as a manageable 
caustic ; applied to the skin or mucous tissue, it forms a white stain 
by imiting with the albumen of the part, this rapidly becomes grey 
and then black if exposed to light, particularly bright sunshine, the 
part losing its vitality ; for this reason it is used to destroy ooms 
and warts, to check granulations, and fi'om its coagulating albumen 
it is applied to arrest tiie bleeding of leech bites. When freely rubbed 
on the cuticle it causes vesication, and is thus employed in erysi- 
pelas to prevent its extension, by applying a moistened stidk: of 
caustic on the edge of the eruption and aronnd it on the sound skin ; 
at times this has caused conaderable pain, and even produced fever 
and delirium when extensively used on the scalp. To check inflam- 
mation of the absorbents, and in paronychia, a liberal pencilling 
over the affected part with nitrate of silver is often found beneficial ; 
some advise its use in punctured and dissecting wounds, but the pun 
and suppuration it is liable to excite, render it objectionable ; for 
contused and lacerated wounds, some practitioners i^ply it round 
the edges to diminish, as tiiey state, the inflammation, and oanse 
speedy adhesion. Lightly touched over ulcers it stimulates the prooess 
of granulation ; if used more extensively, it will destroy tbem» and 
is prescribed witli this intention when they are too exid>erant, if pe»- 
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sible, it shoald not touch the new skin forming around an ulcer at 
any time. For syphilitic primary sores, lunar caustic is employed, 
sometimes with the intention of destroying them ; if the entibre sore 
is cauterized in the early stage, it is often of service, but nitrate of 
copper is a preferable caustic fixr this purpose ; when chancres are 
more advanced, they may be frequently healed by repeated appli- 
cations of lunar caustic ; some consider this treatment removes the 
indications of cure by constitutional remedies, and do not employ it, 
but as there is danger of constitutional contamination while the sore 
exists, it seems desirable to heal it as soon as possible ; for venereal 
ulcers of the throat it is ofl»n used to promote their cicatrizing ; and 
for inflammatory affections of the fauces from scarlatina, tonsillitis, &c., 
solid nitrate of silver or its solutions are applied with good effect ; in 
addition to checking tke inflammation, it forms acom])ound with the 
mucous tissue, which both protects it from over action of the nitrate, 
and sheaths the inflamed parts with a coating which diminishes their 
acute sensibility, and enables the patient to drink or swallow with 
some ease. To prevent pitting in small pox, Brettoneau advises its 
application to the pustules, if employed at all, it should be on the 
first or second day of the eruption. For gonorrhoea of females, and 
vaginal lencorrhoea it is occasionally applied in solution or the solid 
form, in some instances this has cured within twenty-four hours, 
but it is difficult to apply it folly to the affected parts, an injection 
of gr. i^ to dij in the fjj of water may be used for this purpose ; 
tar gonorrhoea in males, an ointment of it has been applied to the 
urethra, or strong injections, as dj or even 3j of nitrate of silver to 
water f^, have been used with the intention of rapidly checking the 
disease, it ofl;en succeeds, but is liable to serious accidents, as acute 
inflammation of the urethra, hoemorrhage, the formation of large 
sloughs of nmcous membrane, and frequently causes severe pain ; 
it may also, afl;er all this, foil in curing the discharge ; weaker solu- 
tions as gr. j or ^ to fBj may be used as ordinary urethral injections 
in this disease. To strictures of the urethra, nitrate of silver is occa- 
sionally applied by heating the point of a wax bougie, and fastening 
a fragment of caustic in it while soft;, and a similar application has 
been advised for stricture of the esophagus ; in obstinate sperma- 
torrhoea, the orifices of the seminal ducts are cauterized with nitrate 
of nlver by an instrument specially made for this purpose, this treat- 
ment is fi^uendy of decided benefit ; for fissures of the nipples or 
about the lips, it is often prescribed, and to fissures and ulcers of the 
rectum which do not extend through the mucous membrane, its 
application is often beneficial ; in conjunctivitis with purulent dis- 
charge, weak solutions of gr. ss to fSj of distilled water are used as a 
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washy or a strong solution of 3s8 to f^j may be dropped into the eye ; 
Guthrie recommends an ointment composed of nitrate of silver gr. ij 
to Xy solution of subacetate of lead gtt xv, spermaceti ointment 3j, 
from the bulk of a pins head to a pea is placed between the lids every 
three days, and warm anodyne stupes used, he employs it in acute 
and chronic attacks, and combines other medical means as blood- 
letting, calomel, &c ; to ulcers of the cornea, the best application in 
many cases is a pointed stick of lunar caustic lightiy applied. Its 
long continued use has stained the conjunctiva of a dark colour, and 
is liable to cause opaque specks on the cornea. 

To point a stick of caustic ^ rub one end between the fingers in a 
little wet lint until enough caustic is dissolved and the stick pro- 
perly pointed. 

Internally it is prescribed in chronic gastric affections, where there 
is morbid sensibility of the nerves, and to allay chronic vomiting, 
also for dysentery and ulcerations of the intestines ; in chorea and 
epilepsy it has been often tried, in some instances successfully, 
though in general without benefit ; for diabetes and angina pectoris, 
it has been recommended as occasionally of use ; its action is con- 
sidered to be that of a tonic, but its continued exhibition, which is 
in general necessary, is liable to stain the skin of an indelible 
leaden, or indigo hue, which is so objectionable that it is rarely 
employed internally ; the iodide and oxide of silver are said to pos- 
sess its medical powers without this effect of colouring the skin, and 
therefore preferred. If taken in large doses or in a strong solution, 
it acts as a corrosive poison, causing a strongly disagreeable taste, 
pain and tenderness of the stomach and vomiting ; in two instances 
death has been produced by it 

Dose. — The eight of a grain, gradually increased to gr. iij or 
iv, three times in the day ; as much as gr. xv has been given ; it 
should be prescribed in pills, as the solution is likely to cause 
vomiting ; some object to bread for forming these pills, from its con- 
taining salt, but the quantity of this is very small, almost homoeo- 
patiiic in gr. V of bread ; its exhibition should never be continued 
more than four or six weeks at a time, lest it discolour the skin. 
For lotions, &c., it is used in variable proportions from gr. ss to 3j 
being dissolved in distilled water fSj. 

Antidotes. — Common salt which decomposes it, forming nitrate 
of soda and chloride of silver ; magnesia may also be given, and 
vomiting should be promoted ; any gastritis which may arise, re- 
quires the ordinary treatment. 
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lAquor ArgenH Niiratis, L. Sdutio Argenti Nitratis, £• 

SchUion of Nitrate of Silver. 

Preparation, — L. Nitrate of silver 3j> distilled water f^j ; dissolve. 
£• Nitrate of silver gr. xxxx« distilled water gr. 1600; dissolve and 
strain ; keep it in closed bottles, the access of light being prevented. 

Ueed as a test for chloridesy with which it forms a white curdy pre- 
cipitate. 

Sduiio Argenti AKummaH^ E. Amnumated Solution of Nitrate of Silver. 

Preparation. — Take nitrate of silver gr. xliv» distilled water f^j ; dis- 
solve, and add aqua ammoniee gradually, till the precipitate first thrown 
down is very nearly re-dissolved. 

This is Hnme's test liquid. See arsenic. 

Marking Ink for Linen. — Dissolve carbonate of soda 3iv, gum 3ij, in 
water fSiij ; &pply this preparation to the linen, and when dry, write on the 
part with the following ink, using a quill pen : — Nitrate of silver Bv, sap 
green 9j, gum Sj* distilled water f^j. 

ARGENTI CYANIDUM, L. (AgCy,=134.) 

Cyanide qf Silver. 

This is a white powder, insoluble in ammonia, and decomposed by 
muriatic acid or sulphuretted hydrogen, which form hydrocyanic acid 
with it. In France it has been given internally in doses of one-tenth 
of a grain for syphilis, and is sometimes used to obtain prussic acid. 

Preparation. — Dissolve nitrate of silver Sij 3ij, in distilled water Qj ; 
add dilute hydrocyanic acid Qj, mix ; wash the precipitate with distilled 
water and dry it. 

Nitric acid is set free, and hydrocyanic acid uniting with the oxide of 
silver forms cyanide of silver and water. 

AgO,N05 and HCy, produce AgCy, and N05,H0. 

Tests. — Heated in a glass tube, it gives cyanogen gas, which is 
combustible, burning with a rose coloured flame and blue halo, and 
leaving a residue of silver. 



AURUM. (Au=199.) Gold, 

Gold is always found in the metallic state, sometimes forming 
cubes ; usually it is mixed with sand as gold dust, or scattered through 
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primary rock ; its colour is yellow ; dens. 19*4 ; il is very soft and 
ductile, and from its great malleability can be made into very thin 
leaves, which are of a greenish colour with transmitted light ; hav- 
ing no tendency to oxidize, it is often termed a noble metal ; it 
melts at 2016^ 

Tests. — Protosulphate of iron throws down from neutral solutions 
a dark brown deposit of metallic gold ; a mixture of protochloride 
with perchloride of tin, forms a purplish precipitate, the purple 
powder of Cassius ; oxalic or sulphurous acids, and most organic 
^hstances precipitate metallic gold more or less quickly from its 
solutions. 

Uses. — Gold leaf is employed to envelope disagreeable remedies, 
and hide the taste of pills ; in thicker leaves, dentists use it to fill 
decayed teeth ; internally, finely powdered gold has been given in 
doses oftiie quarter ofa grain to gr.j, three or four times in the day as 
an antisyphilitic remedy, and for scrofula and glandular enlarge- 
ments ; M. Chrestien employed it in frietioDS to the tongue, and Dr. 
Niel by dressing small blisters with an ointment of gold gr. j, lard 
gr. XXX, but Cazenave considers it in^rt. 

Antidotes. — In poisoning with any preparations of gold ; albu- 
men, emetics, and the other remedies used for corrosive sublimate, 
may be given. 

PtUfria Auri, French Codex. Paiwdered Oold. 
Freparatum.'^ Rub gold leaf with eight times its weight of sulphate of 
potash, and then wash with boiling water to remove the sulphate. Or dis- 
solve chloride of gold in water, and add a strong solution of protosulphate 
of iron^ after twenty-four hours collect, wash, and dry the predpitaie. 

Auri Teroxydutn, French Codex. Teroxide of Gold, or Auric Acid. 

Preparation. — Boil together gently, calcined magnesia forty parts, ter- 
chloride of gold one part, water forty parts, wash the precipitate with 
water to remove the chloride of magnesium, then with dilute nitric acid to 
remove the excess of magnesia, and dry the residue without heat in the 
dark. A brown powder remains, insoluble in water ; it is used in scro- 
fulous and venereal diseases. Dose. — One-tenth of a grain to gr. j. 

Purple of Cassiua. — Maybe made by mixing solutions of chloride of 
tin and chloride of gold, and collecting and drying the precipitate ; its com- 
position is imperfectly understood. Its usea aud doaea are similar to the 
other preparations of gold. 

Auri Terchloridum, French Codex. TercMoride of Gold. 
Preparation. — Dissolve gold one part, in nitro muriatic add ^ree parts, 
etaporate until dikxrine vapours begin to escape, and crystallise. 
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It forms a erystalline orange red massj of styptic disagreeable taste ; it 
dissolves in water and alcohol, and stains the cuticle purple ; many metals 
as iron and copper, some metallic salts, gum, sugar, &c., decompose and 
are therefore incompatible with it. 

Its effects resemble those of corrosiye sublimate, than which Chrestien 
states it is more active ; it may cause gastric irritation, colicy pains, and 
purging, one-tenth of a grain taken in the day has caused smart fever ; it is 
used in chronic skin diseases, syphilitic and scrofulous ulcers, lupus, &c. 

BattM — ^The twentieth of a grain dissolved in water or applied by fric- 
tion to the mouth. Beeammier^s Caustic is composed of chloride of gold 
gr. vj, nitro muriatic add fSj, dissolve ; it is applied on lint to cancerous 
and other ulcers, for uterine diseases, &c, 

Sodii Auro Terchloridum, French Codex. Chloride of CMd and Sodium, 

Preparation. — ^Dissolve terchloride of gold eighty-five parts, chloride of 
sodium sixteen parts, in a little distilled water, evaporate and crystallize. 

It forms yellow, quadrangular, elongated prisms, slightly deliquescent, 
and soluble in four parts of water ; it is the preparation of gold usually 
preferred, and may be given in pills with starch or orris powder in doses of 
gr. one-twentieth to one-tenth, or implied by friction to the gums and 
tongue ; it has been used in ointment to dress ulcers or applied to a freshly 
blistered surface in the proportion of one part to thirty parts of lard. 

Auri lodiditm, Frendi Codex. Iodide of Oold. 

Preparation.— -Made by adding solutions of iodide of potassium and of 
diloride of gold, and washing the precipitate with alcohol to remove any 
excess of iodine. 

This is said to be a protoiodide Aul, it is yellowish green, not dissolved 
by cold, and slightly soluble in hot water. Dose, — From the fifteenth to the 
tenth of a grain, in piDs with gum, which it is stated will not decompose it. 



BISMUTHUM, (Bi =7L) Bismuth. 

Agricola described bismuth in 1529, which was formerly con- 
founded with lead ; it is found in Cornwall, Bohemia, &c., in the me- 
tallic form, and more rarely in combination with oxygen or sulphur, 
and obtained by melting the metal firom its earthy ore. Bismuth is 
of a reddish wUte hue, hard, brittle, and readily crystallizing in ooto- 
hedra or cubes, dens. 9*8 ; at 476^ it melts, and may be volatilized at 
a white heat ; if exposed to the air, it then takes fire and bums with 
a pale bhie flame, forming copious white clouds of oxide. It is used 
to impare flie Insnilrate, in the metallic state it is inert. 
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•Tests. — It is attacked with difficulty by muriatic or sulphuric 
acid, in nitric acid it readily dissolves ; if this solution be added to 
water, a white precipitate falls, which is blackened by sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; iodide of potassium forms with salts of bismuth, an orange 
iodide, soluble in excess of iodide of potassium. 

Adulterations. — Bismuth may contain copper ; it should be 
*^ soluble in dilute nitric acid ; when subnitrate of bismuth is 
precipitated from this solution by ammonia, the liquor is free from 
colour. L." If copper is present, the solution has a blue tinge. 



BISMUTHI SUBNITRAS, D. E. 
BISMUTHI TRISNITRAS, L. Subnitrate of Bismuth. 

This salt is also termed bismuthum album, E. and is known as 
pearl, or Spanish white ; it is a tasteless, heavy, white powder, 
which if examined by a lens, is found to consist of small crystals ; 
it dissolves sparingly in boiling water, and on cooling again preci- 
pitates ; by exposure to light it becomes greyish. 

Preparation, — D. In pure nitric add fSiij, diluted with distilled water 
fSiij, dissolve fragments of bismuth Jij, in successive portions ; when the 
spontaneous action ceases, heat for ten minutes, nearly to boiling, and 
decant the solution from any undissolved particles of metal ; gently evapo- 
rate the solution to f^ij, and pour it into distilled water cong. ss ; when 
the precipitate formed subsides, decant the supernatant liquid, and agitate 
the sediment with distilled water cong. ss ; after twelve hours decant it ; 
collect the precipitate on a filter, dry it at 212^, and reduce it to powder. 

L. Nitric acid f^iss, distilled water f^j ; mix and dissolve in it bismuth 3j ; 
pour off the solution, and add it to distilled water Oiij ; let the powder sub- 
side, pour off the clear fluid, wash the trisnitrate of bismuth with distilled 
water, and dry it with a gentle heat, 

£. employs a similar process ; collect the powder on a calico filter, 
wash quickly with distilled water, and dry it in the dark. 

The bismuth is oxidized by some of the nitric acid that is decomposed 
into oxygen, and nitrous fumes which escape ; this oxide unites with the 
rest of the nitric acid, forming a slightly acid solution of nitrate ofbismuth. 
BiO,N05+3HO, from which, by evaporation, large colourless crystals can 
be procured ; when added to water, the solution is decomposed into an 
insoluble subnitrate BiO,N05-^3BiO,HO, and a fluid which still contains 
a little bismuth. When a neutral solution is added to a large quantity of 
water, a similar looking precipitate falls, which contains ratl^ less of 
the metal ; but both these deposits are used indiscriminately in medicine* 
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Impurities. — Not liable to any ; ^* it is soluble in nitric acid, 
witiiout effervescence ; dilated sulphuric acid being added, nothing 
is tfarown down, L." showing its freedom from carbonate of lead or 
haiTtes. 

Uses. — In moderate doses, subnitrate of bismuth is of benefit in 
gastrodynia and pyrosis ; this is attributed to its astringent and tonic 
powers, it is also said to have a peculiar sedative action on the 
gastric nerves, and when there is no organic disease, it often proves 
useful, but is less employed than formerly. It is sometimes pre* 
scribed for spasmodic affections, epilepsy, asthma, &c. In large 
doses it is poisonous ; Sij has caused burning in the throat, vomiting, 
purging, coldness of the surface, and cramps, with death in nine 
days ; and on examination the intestinal canal was found inflamed, 
and in parts gangrenous. Externally, it has been used as a cosmetic, 
but is stated to injure the skin. 

Dose. — Gr. v to xx, in powder, or suspended in bitter infusions. 

Antidotes. — None known ; emetics and demulcent fluids must 
be given ; the inflammatory symptoms that may arise are treated 
as usual. 

CUPRUM. (Cu,=32.) Copper. 

Copper, called Venus by the alchemysts, was known since remote 
ages ; it is found in the state of metal, or combined with sulphur, 
chlorine, arsenic, &c., and it exists in minute quantity in the ashes 
of many plants. Copper is usually obtained from the yellow copper 
ore, a double sulphuret of copper and iron ; by roasting in a furnace, 
the iron is converted into oxide, and when heated with siliceous 
sand, this forms a slag which separates from the copper ; after all 
the iron is removed, the sulphuret of copper decomposes, loosing 
sulphur and absorbing oxygen, by increased heat and the aid of 
carbon, the oxide of copper is finally reduced to pure metallic copper. 

Its colour is reddish yellow, and it is very malleable and ductQe, 
dens. 8*9 ; its taste is disagreeable, and its smell peculiar ; when 
exposed to the air it is slowly covered with a green crust of subcar- 
bonate; at 1996^ it fuses, the melted metal yields rhombohedral 
crystals, but native copper forms cubes and octohedrons. 

Tests. — In solution, ammonia produces with it a blueish white 

precipitate, soluble in excess of ammonia, forming a deep blue fluid ; 

yellow prusraate of potash causes a chocolate brown deposit of prus- 

fliate of copper ; sulphuretted hydrogen, a brownish black sulphiuet ; 

and a rod of iron decomposes acid solutions of copper, becoming 

oovtred with the deposited metal. 

T 
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Effects. — Copper is not used medically ; if copper coins are 
swallowed they may form poisonous compounds with the fluids of the 
stomach, but are more likely to cause injury by their mechanical 
action which ulcerates the mucous membrane, and may even open 
into arteries ; some years since, copper was much used for cooking, 
and often produced dangerous symptoms, it is now seldom employed, 
and such accidents are therefore rare ; if the copper be clean, ill 
e£fects can hardly arise from cooking in it, but if the food is allowed 
to cool in the vessel, particularly when it contains fat, salt^ or acids, 
as vinegar, then the copper may be dissolved, and give rise to symp- 
toms of poisoning ; this occurs chiefly at the surface, where air by 
oxidizing the metal, renders it soluble. 

The preparations of copper when taken in smaU quantities, cause 
colic, vomiting, diarrhoea, slow fever, cramps, and paralysis, but their 
effects are not fully understood ; in larger doses severe vomiting is 
rapidly produced, and when much of any preparation of copper is 
taken, violent gastro-intestinal inflammation arises, with pain, severe 
purging, convulsions, cramps, and insensibility, sometimes jaundice 
is observed ; as the salts of copper are usually blue or green, the 
vomited matters and the mucous membrane of the mouth and 
stomach are coloured by them. 

Antidotes. — Most of the copper salts combine with albumen, 
coagulating it, therefore, white of egg, or in its absence flour mixed 
in water should be given, being the best antidotes, and the emetic 
action of the cupreous preparations should be aided by warm drinks, 
and tickling the throat ; iron filings have been advised to reduce the 
copper to the state of metal, which is inert, but they are an improper 
application to a stomach, the mucous coat of which must be more or 
less injured by the poison, and which will soon pass into an inflamed 
state; sugar has been also advised, it decomposes copper very slowly 
at the temperature of the stomach, and may be considered inert ; 
cane sugar is also much inferior to grape sugar or honey in reducing 
copper at any temperature. 



CUPRI SULPHAS, D. L. E. (CuO,SO,+5HO=125.) 

Sulphate of Copper. 

This substance, commonly termed blue vitriol or blue stone, is 
found in the waters of many copper mines, and sometimes as a mi- 
neral ; it forms crystals of a fine blue colour, modifications of tiie 
oblique rhombic prism, odourless and of a styptic metallic taste ; 
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dens. 2*2. dissolving in fonr parts of cold or two of boiling v^ater ; 
the solution reddens litmus paper ; exposed to dry air, the crystals 
lose four atoms of water, but retain the fifth until heated to 430^, 
when they become white and £edl into powder ; at a red heat the salt 
decomposes. 

Preparation, — It is obtained by eTsporating the cupreous waters of 
mines, or by roasting the natiTe sulphuret of copper, which oxidizing, 
yields a sulphate ; as this ore usually oontaios sulphuret of iron* the salt 
so produced is often contaminated with sulphate of iron. In purifying 
silver in the mint, and separating gold from it, much sulphate of copper 
is made, which is sold ; the silver is dissolved in sulphuric acid which 
leaves all the gold undissolved, by adding plates of copper to the solution, 
the silver is then precipitated in fine powder, and the sulphate of copper 
that forms in the solution is crystallized. 

Tests. — Chloride of barium forms a white precipitate with it, 
insoluble in acids, shewing it to be a sulphate. 

Impurities. — It sometimes contains sulphate of iron, of which 
as much as fifty-four per cent has been detected in it, the following 
test shews this adulteration ; *' whatever ammonia throws down 
an excess of ammonia dissolves, L." If iron is present it remains 
insoluble. 

Uses. — The solid sulphate of copper is applied externally to re- 
press exuberant granulations in bums and ulcers, and occasionally 
to destroy venereal primary sores ; sometimes it is used to check 
bleeding from small vessels, and it is rubbed to the granular con- 
junctiva in chronic ophthalmia, to check the excessive growth of 
the hypertrophied papillae. Solutions of varying strength are also 
employed, an injection of gr. ss to gr. ij in f^j of water is prescribed 
in gonorrhcea, or used as a collyrium for chronic conjunctivitis; 
for vaginal discharges, gr. j to gr. x may be dissolved in the Oj, 
and to ulcers, much stronger solutions have been applied as 3j 
or 3j in f3j« Taken internally, gr. x to xx, acts as a speedy 
emetic, it should be given dissolved, and rarely causes much 
nausea, but is seldom employed except in narcotic poisoning, and 
for some cases of croup, being itself a powerful irritant if not soon 
expelled firom the stomach, and on this account, sulphate of zinc 
is usually preferable. As a tonic, it is directed, in moderate 
doses for ague, chorea, and epilepsy ; and from its astringent effects, 
is frequently used with benefit in chronic diarrhoea and dysentery, 
and in ulcerations of the intestines, for this purpose, it is usually 
given in pill ; enemata containing 3j to ij may also be employed 
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with good effects in chronic dysentery^ In large doses it is poi- 
sonous, inflaming the throat, stomach, and intestines, and causing 
the symptom aL^ady described under copper ; a child sixteen months 
old has died from its effects in four hours ; it caused in this instance 
vomiting and insensibility, but no diarrhoea or convulsions. Its local 
corrosive action depends on its combining with the tissues as it does 
with albumen, forming a blueish white compound ; this is stated to 
consist of ninety parts of albumen, and ten parts of copper. 

Antidotes. — Albumen. See copper. 

Dose. — As a tonic and astringent, from a quarter of a grain to 
gr. ij, or even to gr. yj ; as an emetic, gr. x to xx. 



CUPRI AMMONIO-SULPHAS, D. L. CUPRUM 
AMMONIATUM, E. AmmmiO' Sulphate of Copper. 

Ammoniated copper was introduced into practice by CuUen ; it 
is a deep azure coloured powder, of a styptic coppery taste, and 
having the smell of ammonia, which it contains in excess ; this 
causes it to react alkaline ; if exposed to the air, ammonia is evolved, 
and a green powder remains, consisting of sulphate of ammonia and 
carbonate of copper ; it is soluble in water, but unless an excess 
of ammonia is present, it decomposes, and precipitates a sub- 
sulphate of copper ; the composition of ammoniated copper may 
be written NH5,CuO+NH5,HO,S05.=12a 

Preparation. — D. Rub sulphate of copper Sij, with commerciid sesqoi- 
carbonate of ammonia 3iij> in a porcelain mortar, till effervescence ceases ; 
then roll the residue in bibulous paper, and place it on a porous brick ; 
when dry, enclose it in a stoppered bottle. 

The process of L. and £. are similar in all essential respects. 

In preparing it, efiervescence occurs from carbonic acid escaping, and the 
compound becomes moist, from the water of crystallization of the salts, 
which is also set free. Kane considers it to be AdH,HO,S03+AdH,CuO, 
or a sulphate of ammonia and ammoniacal oxide of copper, containing 
some excess of carbonate of ammonia ; its exact composition is not fully 
decided ; it has in it one atom of oxide of copper, two atoms of ammonia, 
one of sulphuric acid, and one of water. 

Tests. — ^< By heat, it is changed into oxide of copper, evolidng 
ammonia ; in solution, it browns turmeric ; and a solution of arsenious 
acid renders it of a green colour. L." 
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Efpbcts. — As a tomo, and antispasmodic, it has been advised in 
chorea, hysteria, epflepsy (by Cullen, &c.)»'and for other spasmodic 
affections ; in large doses, it is a speedy emetic. 

DOSR. — Gr« one-half, gradually increased to gr. v, usually in a 
pill ; Cullen recommended its use not to be prolonged more than one 
month at a time, and if the epilepsy continued, he afterwards gave 
it for a few days before the paroxysm. 

PUuUb Cupri Jmmoniati, £• Pills of Amnumiated Capper, 

Preparation. — Ammoniated copper in fine powder, one part, bread 
crumb six parts, solution of carbonate of ammonia a sufficiency ; beat 
them into a proper mass, and divide into pills, each containing gr. ss of 
ammoniated copper. 

Dote, — One to six piUs. 



Liquor Ciiprt Ammomo Sulphatie, L. Solutio Cupri Ammomati^ £. 

Solution 0/ Ammoniated Copper. 

Preparation, — Ammoniated copper Sj, water Oj ; dissolve and strain. 
Ueei, — Chiefly as a test for arsenious add, withwhich it forms Scheele*8 
green ; it has been applied as a stimulant to chronic ulcers. 



CUPRI SUBACETAS, D. iERUGO, D. L. E. 

Verdigris. 

The subacetate, or diacetate of copper, is usually imported from 
France, in masses weighing from fourteen to thirty pounds ; some of 
it is iJso prepared in England ; it is sold in powder, or irregular sized 
lumps ; its colour is blue (blue verdigris), or blueish green (green 
verdigris) ; its odour is rather disagreeable and acetous, its taste 
styptic, and strongly metallic ; water at 60^ decomposes it, and of 
1()0 parts, dissolves 56 of soluble acetate, leaving 44 of insoluble 
green tris-acetate ; it does not dissolve in alcohol. The blue verdi- 
gris is a hydrated diacetate, or (2CuO,C4H,Os-f6Aq.) Green 
verdigris is a mixture of the tris-acetate (3CuO,C4H305+2Aq), 
and the sub-sesquiacetate (3CuO,2C4H505+6Aq.) 

Preparatian.^^lt is made at Montpelien by placing plates of copper in 
jars, with the moistened marc, or refuse of grapes, which remains after 
expressing their juice ; this forms acetic acid, which uniting with the 
copper, already oxidized from the air, produces a green crust of acetate. 
A^er ten to twenty days the plates are removed, piled up in damp cellars, 
and occasionally moistened with water, to convert the acetate, by combining 
with more copper^ into subacetate ; the thick coating of which is scraped 
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off and sold to dealers, who beat it into a paste in wooden mortars, and 
pack it in bags of white leather. At Grenoble, a purer verdigris is made 
by repeatedly moistening plates of copper with vinegar. In England, 
woollen cloths are damped in pyroligneous add, and placed between sheets 
of copper, mitil they form a thick layer of verdigris, which is then removed, 
and made into masses for sale. 

Tests. — Heated with alcohol and sulphnric acid, it disengages 
the peculiar odour of acetic ether ; heated alone, in a tube, or with 
sulphuric acid, it gives out acetic acid ; and dissolved in water, it 
can be examined for copper, (which see.) 

Impurities. — It may contain fragments of imchanged copper, 
grape husks, or stalks, but the adulteration with chalk, sand, or sul* 
phate of copper is more important ; chalk dissolves with effervescence 
on adding dilute acids ; sand is left by dissolving the verdigris 
in muriatic acid ; and sulphates are detected by giving an abundant 
white precipitate with chloride of barium. " It is partly soluble in 
water, almost entirely soluble in ammonia, or with the aid of heat in 
dilute sulphuric acid. L." ^' It dissolves in great measure in 
muriatic acid, not above five per cent of impurity being left. E." 

Uses. — The powder is used as an escharotic to ulcers, and mixed 
with savin is employed to destroy warts ; formerly it was given in- 
ternally, but is considered dangerous. In full doses it acts as an 
emetic, and in larger quantity is poisonous, causing severe gastro- 
intestinal inflammation, convulsions, and paralysis ; half an ounce 
of it has proved fatal in sixty hours ; after death, the stomach and 
upper part of the intestines are usually found of a green colour, from 
the chemical action of the verdigris on the mucous membrane. 

Antidotes. — See copper. 

Cupri Suhacetas Pr€eparatum, D. Prepared Verdigris. 

Preparation, — Take subacetate of copper, reduce it to fine powder by 
triturating in a porcelain mortar, and separate the finer parts for use by 
means of a sieve. 

Linimentum JSruffinis, L. Mel JSgyptiacum. Oxymel JEruginU. 

Preparation, — Verdigris powdered 3j, vinegar f^vij ; dissolve, strain 
through linen, and add clarified honey Jxiv ; boil down to a proper con- 
sistence. 

Uses. — A stimulating detergent, and slight caustic; it is applied to 
venereal, and other ulcerations of the tonsils and fauces, and sometimes to 
ulcers on the body. When properly made, it is a good applicatioii, but 
the heat ordered in making it, if not applied with great care, totally 
decomposes the salt, metallic copper, or its oxide, precipitating and leaving 
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a mere solution of vinegar and honey ; with formic acid according to Kane ; 
long keeping will also quite destroy it. It should therefore be prepared as 
required^ and to obviate the boiling it would be better to dissolve the ver- 
^gns i), in pyroligneous add f3j» and then add the honey. 

Dhffuenium Cupri Subiicetatis, D. Vnffuentum Mruginis^ £• 

Verdigria Ointment. 

Preparation. — D. Prepared subacetate of copper Sss, ointment of white 
wax Sviiss ; mix intimately. 

£. Verdigris in fine powder Sj, resinous ointment Sxv ; mix. 

Uses. — It is a good application to promote granulations in chronic ulcers ; 
in applying it, care should be taken to place it only on the ulcerated surface^ 
and not on the healthy skin, which it might injure ; diluted, it may be 
used for ophthalmia tarsi, and to some chronic scalp eruptions. The D. 
preparation is less stimulating than that of £. 

Cupri Jeetas, Acetate of Copper, Distilled or Crystallized Verdigris^ 

(CuCC^HjOs+HOzilOO.) 

Is obtained by dissolving verdigris in acetic add, and crystallizing ; it 
forms oblique rhombic prisms, of deep green colour, completely soluble in 
water, unlike the ordinary acetate. Its uses are similar to common verdi- 
gris, and it was formerly employed to prepare acetic acid ; it is rarely 
used in medidne. 

Cupri Carhonas. (2CuO,C09+HO=l 1 1.) Carbonate of Copper. 

Procured by adding together solutions of sulphate of copper and car* 
bonate of soda ; a pale blue flocculent predpitate falls, which when boiled 
becomes bright green, and dense. 

It is employed by Devei^e for impetigo and chronic eczema of the 
scalp, in ointment, made by mixing 3ij with lard Sj. 

Cupn Nitras. (CuO,N05+3Aq.) Nitrate of Copper. 

Preparation. — Dissolve copper in dilute nitric add, and evaporate until 
it crystallizes on cooling. 

It forms rich blue, oblique rhombic crystals, deflagrates violently when 
thrown on hot coals, and if wrapped up in tinfoil it becomes very hot, 
oxidizes the tin rapidly and throws out sparks of light. A strong solution 
of this salt is a valuable caustic for syphilitic primary ulcers, having the 
strange property of not corroding the surface unless it is abraded or 
ulcerated, and then by combining with the tissue it forms a deep eschar ; 
it may be applied on lint moistened with it and wrapped round the part 
. for one or two minutes ; its application is very painful. 
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CHROMIUM. (Cb=28.) 

Chromium is a hard, greyish white metal, brittle, and exceedingly 
difficult to fuse, of dens. 5-9 ; it is scarcely acted on by the most 
powerfiil acids ; it forms at least four compounds with oxygen similar 
to those of iron, the only one of medical interest is chromic acid 
CrOj, which uniting with potash, produces a chromate and a bi- 
chromate of potash. 

Chromic acid may be obtained nearly pure, by adding 100 measures of 
a cold saturated solution of bichromate of potash, to 150 measures of sul- 
phuric acid, and letting the mixture cool ; it forms brilliant crimson prisms, 
which must be carefully dried. Chromic add is very deliquescent, and is 
at once reduced by contact with organic matter. 

POTASS^ BICHROMAS, D. (KO,2CrO,=152J 

Bichromate qf Potash. 

• 

The bichromate of potash is obtained in orange red, tabular crys- 
tals, derived from an oblique rhombic prism ; it dissolves in ten 
parts of cold, or less of hot water, and is insoluble in alcohol ; its 
taste is cooling, bitter, and metallic. Its local action is that of a 
caustic and irritant, producing on the hands of workmen who use it, 
an eruption of papulae, which may become painful ulcers, and it has 
been employed as an application to warts, &c. If taken internally 
it is poisonous, sometimes acting as an irritant to the stomach and 
bowels, but usually causing paralysis and convulsions. In chemis- 
try it is employed to obtain oxygen, and as a powerful oxidizing 
agent ; for this purpose it is used in the preparation of valerianate of 
soda. D. 

Antidotes, — Chalk, magnesia, and albumen. Emetics should 
be given. 

Preparation. — ^The chromate of potash, KOyCrOs '^ ^^ obtained by 
igniting a mixture of four parts oi native chrome iron ore and one part of 
nitre, dissolving out the chromate of potash, and crystallizing. From 
this the bichromate of potash is procured, by adding sulphuric or nitric 
acid to a solution of the neutral chromate, and evaporating it until crystals 
form. 

FERRUM. (Fb=28.) Irm. 

Iron is obtained in small quantity in the ashes of vegetables, and 
is an essential component of the blood ; it is rarely found in tfie 
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metellio stete ; combined with nickel it constitnes the eeroliths or 
meteoric stones, which fall in a state of ignition firom the air ; as oxide 
it forms black and magnetic iron ores, red and brown haematite and 
micaceoas iron ; with sulphnr it constitutes iron pyrites ; with 
carbonic acid, clay iron ore and spathose iron ; arseniates, phos-^ 
phates, sulphates and other ores are also found, and few minerals are 
without traces of it. In Elba and Sweden the oxides are used, thej 
only require heating with carbon to procure the metal ; in England 
day iron stone is principally employed, which containing sQica, 
fequires a flux to be also added, as clay or lime, to combine with 
the silica and form a slag ; while molten iron flows out, which can 
be removed and purified by refining processes. 

Pure iron crystallises in octohedrons of a brilliant, whitish grey 
colour, dens. 7*8, it is sofb, malleable, ductile, and flexible ; fusing 
only at a very high temperature ; at a white heat, it is easily welded ; 
iron is the most tenacious of the metals, a wire one-thirtieth of an inch 
thick, supporting a weight of 6(Mb. C(M iron is much more fusible 
than pure iron but does not weld, and is brittie ; it contains about 
fivepercentofcarbon, with other impurities. Steel has about one- 
and a half per cent of carbon in it, and is harder and more fusible than 
iron ; it can be made brittie when suddenly cooled, or soft and less 
brittle with slow cooling ; by regulating these states, or tempering 
it, the steel is procured of any degree of hardness required. 

Tests* — Are divided into those for protosalts and persalts of iron. 
A protosalt gives, with yellow prussiate of potash, a deep blue pre- 
cipitate of Tumbull's Prussian blue ; with yellow prussiate of potash, 
S greenish white precipitate ; and with hydrosulpburet of ammonia a 
black protosulphuret ; but it is best to boil the solution and test as 
fnra.persalt. 

Persalts of iron give, with yellow prussiate of potash, a precipitate 
of pfussian blue ; with red prussiate of potash, only a brownish green 
colour which is not distinetrre ; with sulphocyanide of potassium, a 
deep red sdlntion ; with tannin or tincture of galls an inky, or blue- 
ish black colour ; and with hydrosulpburet of ammonia, a black 
(Miqaisnlphmret. 

Effects. — Metallic iron seems inert, but readily oxidizing it 

may then acquire medical activity ; the Ferri Ramenta^ L. Ferri 

Idmaturay E. Iron filings, are procured firom smiths' work-shops, 

and usually purified by a magnet, which attracts the iron, and is said 

to leave any impurities ; it does this imperfectiy, the magnetic oxide 

or iron scales firom smiths' forges, being also equally atta*acted with 

metallic iron ; hence the only way of obtaining pure filings is by 

laq^iDg a dear pece of iron with a steel file. They have been given 

u 
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as a tonic, and as a vermifuge for ascarides in doses of gr. x to xxx in 
electuary ; they are also recommended as an antidote in poisoning 
by corrosive sublimate, or by sulphate of copper, to decompose these 
salts, and to deposit mercury or copper on the filings ; but the appli- 
cation must be improper and injurious to a stomach already suffering 
from these corrosive substances. 

Among the salts of iron, the sulphate and chloride are most active, 
and are capable of causing symptoms of irritant poisoning* Iron 
is considered tonic and astringent. Its preparations are most iisefol 
in anemic affections or those with deficiency of red blood globules, as 
chlorosis, passive hemorrhages, amenorrhoea, and scrofula ; for tic 
doloroux and neuralgia, it is often prescribed with benefit, and in 
chronic enlargements of the spleen, Cmveilhier highly recommends 
its employment. As a tonic it is given in epilepsy, some dyi^ptic 
affections, hysteria, Bright's degeneration of the kidneys, some forms 
of nervous palpitation, and valvular heart disease, chronic cuta- 
neous eruptions, &c. ; the late Mr. Carmichael advised iron for 
cancer, any benefit it causes in this malady must be derived from its 
tonic action. The continued use of ferruginous preparations colour 
the alvine discharges black ; with some they readily produoe 
throbUng and fullness of the head, feverish excitement and a ten- 
dency to hemorrhage, even if given in small doses ; and their em- 
ployment should be avoided in plethoric persons, or where there are 
active inflammatory symptoms. 

Ferri Pulvit, D. Iron Powder* 

Preparatum. — Place in a gun-barrel as much peroxide of iron as will 

occupy about ten inches, confining it in the middle of the barrel by plugs 

of asbestos. Let the barrel be placed in the furnace used for organic 

analysb, one end of it being fitted by means of a cork into a bent adapter, 

whose further extremity dips in water ; while the other end of the barrel 

is connected with a bottle containing zinc and water, with the intervention, 

however, of a dessication tube holding fragments of caustic potash, and a 

small bottle half filled with oil of vitriol. When thus arranged, a little 

vitriol is poured into the bottle with the zinc and water, to develope enough 

hydrogen to expel the air from the interior of the apparatus ; as soon as 

this is accomplished, the part of the tube containing the peroxide of iron 

must be brought to a low red heat, by surrounding it with ignited char- 

eoal^ and then ritriol is to be gradually added to the zinc, to cause a steady 

surrent of hydrogen to pass through the oil of ritriol and dessication tube 

into the gnn-barreL As soon as the reduction of the oxide is completed, 

whidi may be judged to have taken pluce, when the gas bubbles escape at 

apparently the same rate through the water in which the .adapter termi- 

i)ates, and through the bottle hdding the ritriol^ the fire is to be removed. 
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(a slow cahrent of hjdrogeii being still continued,) and when the barrel has - 
oookd^ its metallic contents should be extracted and kept in a well stop- 
pered bottle. 

This preparation was introduced by M. Qoevenne, under the term of 
** Fer Reduii; " he prepared it as in the formula of D,, by passing dry 
hydrogen gas over heated peroxide of iron, in an iron or porcelain tube 
whidi removes all its oxygen> leaving a light grey metallic powder, min- 
utely divided, and said to be very soluble in the secretions of the stomach. 
Soubeiran prefers forming it from the oxide left on calcining oxalate of 
iron ; it requires a carefully regulated heat, as too little does not reduce 
the iron, and too much agglutinates it into ductile masses. 

Doie. — Gr. ij to xij in electuary or pill ; the latter becomes very hard 
when kept for any length of time. 



FERRI OXYDUM MAGNETIC UM, D. 

FERRI OXYDUM NIGRUM, B. 

(FbjO^ or FbO,Fb^03=116.) Magnetic Oxide of Iran. 

The black or magnetic oxide of iron is found in masses termed 
native loadstone, or in octohedral crystals ; as prepared it is a fine 
greyish Uack powder, strongly attracted by the magnet, and sol- 
uble in hydrochloric acid without effervescence, it contains about 
seven per cent of water. 

Preparation, — D. Convert sulphate of iron Jviij, into a persulphate as 
directed in the formula for Ferri Peraxydum Hydratum^ to this solution add 
•ulphate of iron 3iv, dissolved in distilled water Oss, and mix all well, with 
solution of caustic potash fi54 ; boil for five minutes in an iron vessel, 
collect the precipitate on a calico filter, and wash it with boiling distilled 
water nntfl the washings cease to precipitate with chloride of barium ; 
lastly dry the precipitate by a steam or water heat, finely powder, and 
keep it in stoppered bottles. 

£• Dissolve sulphate of iron Siij in boiling water Oiss, add commercial 
sulphuric acid 3ij dijt boil and add by degrees, pure nitric acid 3iv, boiling 
briskly alter each addition for a few minutes ; then dissolve sulphate of 
iron Siijy in boiling water, mix the two solutions, and immediately add 
stroller aqua ammonise fSivss, in a full stream, stirring the mixture at 
the same time briskly, collect the precipitate on caUco, wash it with water 
tin the washings scarcely precipitate with nitrate of barytes, and dry it at 
a temperature not above 180^. 

In this process, (proposed by Wohler,) by boiling some of the sulphate of 
protoxide of iron with nitric acid, it becomes a sesquioxide, nitrous fumes 
escaping^ and sulphuric acid uniting with the sesquioxide, prevents a basic 
sulphate being deposited \ to this solution, mixed with some protosuU 
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phftte of of iron, potash (ammonia* £.,) being added, a mixture of hjrdiated 
protoxide FeO, and aesquioxide FeqO^, fidl and unite while predpitatii^ 
to form the magnetic oxide FesO^ ; washing with water remorea tlw aulnUe 
sulphate of potash produced, D. (Sulphate of ammonia, E.) 

A magnetic oxide of iron was directed in Ph. D.» 1826, to be made bj 
washing and drying the scales of wrought iron found at smiths* anTiby re- 
moring their impurities bj the attraction of a magnet and powdering 
them as in the mode of making prepared chalk ; these scales Taij in 
composition, Mosander states that the outer layers contain four of protox* 
ide to one of sesquioxide of iron, and the inner have six of protoxide to 
one of sesquioxide. 

Purity. — It should be ^^ dark greyish black ; strongly attracted 
by the magnet ; heat expels water from it ; muriatic acid entirely 
dissolves it ; and anunonia precipitates a black powder from this 
solution, E." 

Uses. — It is a good tonic chalybeate, although seldom employed; 

formerly it was prescribed under the term ethiops martis. 

Dose. — 6r. y to xxx twice or tlirice daily in electuary or 
powder. 



FERRI PEROXYDUM HYDRATUM, D. 
FERRUGO, E. Hydrated Sesquioxide of Iron. 

This was proposed by Bunsen in 1843, as an antidote for arsenic; 
it diould be of a deep reddish brown colour, when dried it constitutes 
red oxide of iron, but as an antidote, it is used in a soft gelatiaoua 
state ; it is inodorous, insoluble in water and tasteless ; it readily 
dissolves in dilute acids ; if heated it gives off water, (some ammo- 
nia, E.,) and leaves according to Guibourt, about 286 grains of 
calcined sesquioxide from every pint of the moist mass, its compod- 
tion is probably Fea05+2HO. 

Preparation. — D. To distilled water fSx, add pure sulphuric add fSvj, 
and in it dissolve with heat, sulphate of iron Sviij ; mix pure nitric add 
fSss, with distilled water f3ij» add it to the solution of sulphate of iron, and 
concentrate by boiling, until upon the sudden disengagement of much gas^ 
the liquid passes from a dark to a red colour. Pour it then into a solution 
of caustic potash Oij, stir the mixture well, place it on a calico filter, 
and wash the pred{ntate with distiUed water, till the washings cease to 
affect a solution of chloride of barium. Lastly, endose the predpitate 
while in a pasty state, in a porcelain pot, whose lid is made air tight by a 
luting of burd, to prevent evaporation, 
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£. DiMohe sulpliate of iron Siv, in water Oij. add commercial sulphuric 
acid fSiijaa^ boil and add nitric acid of dens. 1380» f3ix, in small portions, 
boffing the liquid for a minute or two after each addition, until it becomes 
ydlowish brown, and yields a precipitate of the same cobur with ammo- 
nia; fiter, cooL and add in a full stream, stronger aqua ammonise fSiijss, 
■tining brisklj ; collect the precipitate on calico, wash it well with water, 
tiH the washings oease to precipitate with nitrate of barytes ; squeeze out 
aa imdi wiler as poasiUe^ and dry the precipitate at a temperature not 
aboffe 180^ 

When kept aa an antidote for arsenic, it preferable to pres^ve it in a 
moist state;, after bdng simply squeezed. 

In this process a sulphate of the sesquioxide of iron is first obtained, as 
in making the magnetic oxide, 2.FeO,SOs+0+SOs=Feg053SO, ; on 
adding ammonia to this, sulphate of ammonia forms, and is afterwards 
washed out, while sesquioxide of iron falls in the hydrated state, in combi- 
nation with a Uttk ammonia. If potash as in D., or soda tie substituted 
for ammonia, the Kaalt is said to be of inferior activity, requiring three or 
fiNir times as nrach to decompose the arsenic ; andif these alkalies are not 
added in escess, a baaifi sulphate is liable to form instead of a sesquioxide ; 
while if an excess is used, a portion of it combines with the oxide. 

Uses. — Many strongly advise it as an antidote for arsenic ; but 
the objections of Taylor (On Poisons, p. 86.) appear well founded ; 

it is trne that arsenic if dissolved, is precipitated by oxide of iron in 
a very insoluble form ; acording to Graham as an arseniate of pro- 
toxide of iron (2FegOs and A80s=4FeO+A805) ; or Bnnsen 
state?, as hydrated subarsenite of oxide of iron (4Feg O , , AsO , +5H0) ; 
but this requires a great excess of the hydrated preparation, 
MacLagan asserts, at least twelve parts to one of arsenions acid, and 
Deveigie 32 to one. The poison is, however, almost always taken 
in the solid form or in powder, in which state, iron has no action on 
it, which has been proved by the experiment of heating the hy- 
drated peroxide and arsenions acid in water, and after a fortnight, 
although no arsenic was found dissolved in the liquid, a large por- 
tion was still undissolved and uncombined at the bottom of the 
vesseL Qrfila has found the insoluble arsenite of iron itself to be poi- 
sonous, though excess of oxide of iron certainly diminishes its activity* 
Still the great deficiency is that this substance has no power of dis- 
solving white arsenic, which is so heavy as to fall down on the 
mucous surface of the stomach, and adheres so closely tiiat repeated 
vomiting will often fiul to discharge it. 

When arsenic is taken, it appears best to give mucilaginous and 
thick fluids to suspend it ; then to use the stomach pump and vomit 
fireely ; and afterwards there can be no olgection to give a table- 
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spoonful of the hydrated peroxide of iron every ftve or ten minutes, 
until a large quantity is administered. 



FERRI PEROXYDUM,D. FERRI 8ESQUI0XIDUM,L. 

FERRI OXYDUM RUBRUM, E. 
Sesquioxide of Iron. (Fk^O5=80.) 

Termed also the red, or peroxide, of iron ; rouge, crocus martis, and 
colcothar ; it is found abundantly in various forms, constituting the 
specular ore, or iron glance of Elba, in masses as red and brown 
hsematite, and diffused through many soils, and deposited around 
some springs, giving them a red or yellow colour. As prepared 
artificially, its appearance varies, the precipitated hydrated sesquioxide 
is light reddish brown, when dried it becomes dark brown, and if 
strongly heated, purplish or nearly black ; it is not attracted by- 
the magnet ; is odourless and insoluble in water ; when precipitated»- 
its taste 18 ferruginous, but if calcined it has none ; the Ferri car" 
bonasj D. is essentially a similar preparation, with a small portion 
of carbonate of iron mixed with it. 

PreparatwH. — It may be made as in Ph. D. 1826, by caldnii^ sulphate 
of iron ; sulphoric acid and water escape, with sulphnrous add derived 
from some vitriol which decomposes, and peroxidizes the iron ; it is thus 
oblained as a residue in making Nordhausen, or fuming sulphuric add, and 
used as a plate powder, termed rouge or crocus. 

Or the rust that forms on iron wire moistened with water, may be nibbed 
off, reduced into fine powder and dried; this was the Ferri rubi(^ of 
D. 1826. 

By precipitation from sulphate of iron, it is obtained in the following 
processes. 

D. Place hydrated peroxide of iron in an oven, on a few folds of filter* 
ing paper, and when it has become dry to the touch, expose it in a covered 
crucible to an obscure red heat for a few minutes. 

L. Dissolve sulphate of iron ibiv, carbonate of soda ibiv 3ij, each in 
boiling water 'cong. iij, mix, and set aside that the powder may subside ; 
pour off the supernatant fluid, wash the predpitate and dry it. 

£. Dissolve sulphate of iron 3iv, in boiling water Oss, add cold water 
Oiijss, and then add carbonate of soda Sv, dissolved in about three times 
its weight of water ; collect the predpitate on calico, wash it with water 
till the washings soarcely affect nitrate of barytes, and dry it in a hot air 
press or over a vapor bath. 
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The D. pTepanttion affords a pure sesqaioxide of iron, h«at expelling 
any water from the hydrated sesquioxide. The L. and £. forms, yield a 
product similar to the Ferri earbomtu^ D. for the sulphate of iron and 
carbonate of soda decompose each other, forming carbonate of the pro- 
toxide of iron, which precipitates of a white colour, rapidly becoming green ; 
by exposure to the air, in washing and drying, oxygen is absorbed, chang- 
ing thb protoxide into peroxide, while carbonic acid escapes, having no 
affinity for the latter. It is then a chocolate brown colour, and contains 
still from two to fifteen per cent of carbonic acid or as much as one third 
of unchanged carbonate, but it is usually calcined whidi removes this and 
renders it of a brownish red hue. 

Tests. — Dissolved in muriatic acid, it affords with yellow prus- 
mate of potash, a deposit of prussian blue. 

Adulterations. — Any carbonate of iron will effervesce on add- 
ing an acid ; Orfila has found slight traces of arsenic in it, by 
boifing it. with sulphuric acid, and using Marsh's test " It should 
"be totally soluble in muriatic acid with the aid of gentle heat, E." 
L. adds *^ with very slight effervescence, and is precipitated by 



ammonia." 



Uses. — Its effects are slight and due to its partial solution in the 
stomach ; it acts as a tonic, alterative, and mild astringent, and may be 
prescribed for the same affections in which the other salts of iron are 
employed. In tic doloroux and neuralgic diseases it has been highly 
xecommended, but like other remedies for neuralgia, it frequently 
fink ; it may be given combined with quinine or cinchona powder. 
Mr. Carmichael used it for cancer, in which its tonic effects may 
oocasionally do good, but it has no other power over the disease. 

Dose. — As a tonic in chlorosis &c., gr. x to xxx ; in tic doloroux 
Sss to 3iv, in powder or electuary. 

Emjplaitrum Ferri^ D. £. Strengthening Plaster. 

Preparation. — D, Burgundy pitch Jij, litharge plaster Sviij, melt and 
add peroxide of iron in fine powder Sj, stir until it stiffens on cooling. 

£. Litharge plaster Siij, resin 3vj, bees wax 3iij, melt and add red oxide 
of iron ly, mixed with oUve oil fSiiiss . mix. 

Spread on leather it is applied to yield support to fractured ribs, weak 
joints, and for lumbago and muscular rheumatism. 

FERRI CARB0NA8, D. (FbO,CO^=58.) 

Carbonate of Iron. 

This is found native as clay iron ore and spathose iron ; and is 
eonfattned in carbonated chalybeate wat^s, whkh by exposure to ihe 
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air, or by boiling, absorb oxygen and depodt red oxide of iroii. If 
care/ally prepared it is a white precipitate, which rapidly oxidi- 
ating becomes green, gives off carbonic acid, and is finally converted 
into a mixture of the brown sesqnioxide with some carbonate of 
iron ; it is insoluble in pure water, but dissolves in water charged 
with carbonic acid, and is thus found in chalybeate springs ; in di- 
lute acids it readily dissolves with effervescence, carbonic acid 
escaping. 

Preparation. — ^Take sulphate of iron Sviij, oommerdal carbonate of 
soda in crytals 3x, dissolve each in distilled water oong. j, heat both sola- 
tions to boiling, mix them and let all rest in a ooyered vessel for six hours ; 
remove the supernatant fluid with a syphon, drain the precipitate on a 
calico filter, and strongly express it ; finally dry it at a heat not above 
212^, powder and keep it in stoppered vessels. 

On mixing these solutions, a sulphate of soda is formed and dissolves, 
while carbonate of iron precipitates ; FeOjSOs and NaO.COgisNaOSOs, 
and FeOjCOg ; which by exposure to the air, losing its carbonic acid and 
absorbing oxygen, is in great part converted into sesquioxide of iron ; and 
is the same preparation described under the latter name by L. and £• 
which see for its effects and doses. 

Uses. — Protosalts of iron are considered more active than per- 
salts, and of these the carbonate is most useful, firom its ready solu- 
bility and mild action, but easily decomposing when exposed to air, 
it is difficult to employ it in medicine ; sugar retards this change 
although it does not prevent it totally, hence the saccharine carbo* 
nate has become a favourite form for prescribing iron. The com* 
pound iron mixture and pill also owe their activity to carbonate 
of iron. 

Ftrri Carianoi Saeeharaiuin, D. £. Saeckarme CarhaiuUe oflrom. 

Preparation. — D, With sulphate of iron S^iijt carbonate of soda ix, 
distilled water oong. ij, prepare as in the preceding formula, a carbonate of 
iron, and immediately after it has been expressed, mix with it refined sugar 
in fine powder Siv, dry the mixture at a heat not above 212^; then 
powder and keep it in stoppered bottles. 

£. Dissolve sulphate of iron 3iv, carbonate of soda Sv, each in water 
Oij ; mix, ooDect the precipitate on doth, immediately wash it with cold 
water, squeese out as much water as possible, and without delay rub the 
pulp which remains with puresugar Sij> in powder; dry the mixture at a 
heat not much above 120^. 

It is " a greyish green powder, easily soluble in muriatic acid» with 
brisk effervescence, £." Soubeiran states that it was suggested by 
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Dr. Bedcer» and prepared by M. Rlauer of Mnlhausen. Fifty grains should 
fpre seren and a half cubic inches of carbonic acid ; Klauer considered it 
to be a definite compound of eighty of protoxide, with twenty of peroxide 
of iron ; its taste is styptic and sweetish. 
ZX»ie*— 6r. ▼ to xy, 

PUuUb Ferri Carbonatis, E. PiiU of Carbonate of Iran, 

Preparation. — Saccharine carbonate of iron four parts, conserve of roses 
one part, mix and divide into gr. v pills. 

They should only be prepared as required. 

Miittarm Ferri Cotnporita, D. L. E. Compound Iron Mixture* 

Freparatum. — D. Myrrh powdered 3j, pure carbonate of potash Ss^ 
refined sogar Sj» essence of nutmeg ^ i triturate together, gradually 
adding rose water f3vij» till an uniform mixture is obtained ; to this add 
sulphate of iron 3ss, dissolved in rose water fSj> and enclose the mixture at 
once in a bottle^ which should be tightly corked. 

L. E. Myrrh powdered 3ij» carbonate of potash 3j» spirit of nutmeg f^ j 
mix, and gradually add rose water f^xviij, with sugar 3ij ; lastly, add sul- 
fhMte of iron powdered 9ijss, and put M in a well stoppered bottle* 

The carbonate of potash and sulphate of iron decompose each other» 
forming soluble sulphate of potash, and carbonate of iron which is sus- 
pended in the mixture ; the quantity of carbonate of potash is nearly 
twice as much as is necessary, and its excess unites with the myrrh to 
form an emulsion. By exposure to air, the greenish colour, which the 
mixture has at first, is changed to brownish red, from its absorbing oxygen ; 
when this occurs, it becomes useless, and should therefore be dureftilly pre- 
serfed from the air, and prepared only as required. 

C^Mt.-— Its effects are similar to the other iron preparations ; in addition, 
the myrrh renders it stimulating and more tonic ; and the excess of potash 
eoiifers on it the antacid and alterative powers of this alkali. It is fire- 
qoently prescribed for hysteria, chlorosis, ansemia, and amenorrhoea ; in 
phthysis ami chronic rheumatism it is sometimes of service ; but its stimu- 
lating effects render it improper, if there is any inflammatory action of 
file digealive organs. 

Dsee.— Sss to fSij. 

Piiuke Ferri Compontte, L. Compound Iron Pills. 

PreparaHon. — Myrrh in powder 3ij, carbonate of soda 3j ; rub together, 
and add su^»hate of iron 3j ; mix again, add treacle 3j« and beat all in a 
warm vesseli into a mass. 

These pills are similar to the iron mixture ; carbonate of soda, not being 
deliquescent, is substituted for the carbonate of potash in the mixture, and 
by double decomposition, sulphate of soda and carbonate of iron form ; the 
quantity of sugar is too little to preserve this, it soon oxidizes, and the 

fdlb beeome too bard for nse, hence they should only be made as required* 

w 
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Doie. — Gr. v. to xx, thrice daily ; twenty grains are equal to one grain 
and three-fourths of the carbonate. 



FERRI SULPHURETUM, D, E. (FbS =44.) 

Sulphuret of Iran. 

There are several compounds of snlphur and iron ; native iron 
pyrites, or mundic, is a bisulphoret, FeS9=60, of the colour of 
brass, dens. 4*9, forming hard cubic crystals ; of the other com- 
pounds, some are very instable, easily absorbing oxygen from the 
air, and changing into sulphate of iron. The artificial sulphuret is 
used to procure sulphuretted hydrogen ; it varies in appearance, and 
is chiefly a protosulphuret, of blackish colour, with a yellow 
shming surfoce when freshly broken. 

Preparation, — D. £. Heat iron nail rods to a fall white or red heat, 
and rub them with sticks of sulphur, letting the melted sulphuret, as it 
forms, drop into a stone cistern filled with water ; separate the product 
from the sulphur with which it is mixed, dry it, and keep in stoppered 
bottles. 

E. An inferior sort, good enough for medical use, is made by heating 
one part of sulphur and three parts of iron filings, in a crucible in a fire, 
tUl the mixture begins to glow ; then removing, and covering it until the 
action which at first increases considerably, ceases. 

When heated, sulphur and iron rapidly combine, evolving much heat ; 
some sulphurous vapours escape, and a protosulphuret of iron remains* 



FERRI SULPHAS, D. L. E. (FeO,S05+7Aq=139.) 

Sulphate of Iron. 

Protosidphate of iron, green copperas, or green vitriol, is found 
occasionally in nature, and being soluble, is present in some springs, 
as Hart fell Spa in Scotland, and combined with alum it exists in the 
Mofiat and Passy waters. Common green vitriol is made by roast- 
ing pyrites or bisulphuret of iron, and exposing it to air and mois- 
ture ; it absorbs oxygen, forming a supersulphate of iron which 
dissolves out ; to this, fragments of old iron are added to saturate its 
excess of acid, and by evaporation in lead boilers, the protosulphate is 
obtained in crystals; they are impure, containing some persulphate of 
iron, and sometimes copper. The purified sulphate for medical use, 
forms transparent, blueish green crystals, which are oblique rhombic 
prisms, dens. 1*82, of a styptic inky taste ; 100 parts dissolve in 164 
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of cold, or 30 of boiling water, the solution exposed to ur becomes 
reddish, taking oxygen until three-fourths of the iron is perox- 
idized ; the crystals also readily absorb oxygen, effloresce slightly, 
and become covered by a reddish crust of basic persulphate of iron ; 
if strongly heated, their sulphuric acid is expelled, and red oxide of 
iron remains. 

Preparaiion. — D. Iron wire or turnings of wrought iron Siv, distilled 
water Oiss, place in a porcelain capsule ; add commercial oil of vitriol fSiv, 
and when the disengagement of gas nearly ceases, boil for ten minutes ; 
filter through paper, separate the crystals which form after twenty-four 
hours rest, dry them on blotting paper upon a porous brick, and keep in 
a stoppered bottle. 

L. Sulphuric acid fSxiv, water Oiv, mix and add iron filings Jviij ; dis- 
solve with heat, strain and crystallize. 

£. If the commercial sulphate be not in transparent g^een crystals, 
without efflorescence, dissolve it in its weight of boiUng water, acidulated 
with a Httle sulphuric add, filter and crystallize. 

Tests. — Being a protosalt, it gives with red prussiate of potash 
a blue precipitate. 

Adulterations.— -If it contains sesquisulphate of iron, its colour 
is yellowish green, and yellow prussiate of potash forms pmssian 
blue with it ; if pure, it yields only a whitish precipitate. " Iron 
put into the solution does not precipitate copper. L." 

Uses. — In large doses as 3ss to ij it acts as an irritant, and may 
cause death with colic, vomiting, and purging ; in full medical 
doses it is liable to excite pain in the stomach, nausea, and an un- 
pleasant feeling of fulness in the head, like other iron salts when 
they disagree ; in moderate doses it is tonic and astringent, which 
renders it useful in passive hemorrhages, chronic catarrh, diarrhoea, 
long continued dysentery, leucorrhoea, and gleet ; in powder it is 
used to check bleeding from small vessels, and in solution as an 
astringent lotion to ulcers and chronic ophthalmia, and as an injec- 
tion for gleet. Velpeau has employed it in erysipelas, covering the 
inflamed part with lint, kept moist with a solution of one part of 
the sulphate to fifteen of water ; when this cannot be easily applied, 
he uses an ointment of one part of the powdered sulphate to three or 
four of lard. It may be prescribed internally for any of the diseases 
in which iron is employed, as chlorosis, scrofiila, &c. 

Dose. — 6r. j to v in pill ; if given in solution, the water should 
be boiled to expel any air, which rapidly converts it into a persul- 
phate ; (Phillips). For ophthalmia, the lotion is composed of gr. j, 
<nr ij in fSj ; in gleet, gr, iv to x in fSj ; and for ulcers, 3ss to fSj. 
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Ferri Sulphas Grtmuluiumf D. Gnmulaied Sulpkaie ^ Iram* 

Preparatian.'^FoTm the sulphate of iron at already directed, after boil- 
ing the solutioii for the ten minutes* filter it through paper» into a veaad 
containing rectified spirit f3viij» and stir the mixture as it cools, to get 
the salt in granular crystals ; decant and drain these of the adhering lii|oid, 
and wash them on a funnel or small percolator with rectified SfMrit fSij, 
and when rendered quite dry, by repeated pressure between folds of filter- 
ing paper, and subsequent exposure for twenty-four hours bdow a bdl 
glass on a common dinner plate half filled with oil of ntnol, let tliem 
be preserred in a stoppered bottle. 

The object of this process is to obtain sulphate of iron free from any per- 
sulphate, and finely ^vided ; care should be taken that the funnel dips into 
the spirit, for slight exposure to air injures it ; its dote and ef^eeU are si* 
milar to ordinary sulphate of iron. 

. Ferri Sulphtu Sieeatum^ D. Ferri SulpAoi Esfnceatunt, £. 

Dried Sulphate of Iron, 

Preparation* — D. Expose granulated sulphate of iron to an oren heat 
not exceeding 400^, until aqueous vapours cease to escape then finely 
powder it and keep in stoppered bottles. 

E. Moderately heat sulphate of iron in a porcelain or earthenwaie 
vessel not glased with lead, till converted into a dry greyish white mats, 
and powder it. 

The crystals lose by drying six atoms of water, retaining the seventh 
atom until decomposed ; hence gr. iij are equal to nearly gr. v of crystal- 
Used sulphate. 

Doae. — 6r. ss. to gr. iij. 

Pilulm Fern SulphatU, £. Sulphate qflrom PiUe. 

Preparutum. — Dried sulphate of iron two parts, extract of 
five parta» conserve of roses two parts» liquorice powder three parte ; 
them into a proper mass and divide into gr. v pills. 

Each pill should contain five>sixths of a grain of the dried sulphate. 

Doee. — One to three pills. 



FERRI SESQUICHLORIDI TINCTURA, D. L. 
FERRI MURIATIS TINCTURA, E. 

Tincture of the Sesquichloride of Iron. 

The muriated tincture of iron or tincture of steel, b m reddish 
brown transparent liquid, of sour astringent taste, reaetiog as 
an acid ; its odonr is peculiar, and due to 6(»ne hydrodikric 
which is formed in it 
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FreparaHm. — D, Pore muriatic acid Oij. distilled water 0)| mix and 
pour it on iron wire Sviij, and apply a gentle heat until the metal is dissolved ; 
next add pure nitric acid fSxviij, in successive portions^ and then evapo- 
rate at a gentle heat until reduced to 0} ; finally mix this in a bottle with 
rectified spirit Oiss, and after standing twelve hours, draw off the clear 
tincture* 

Its dens, is 1237; if properly prepared, it should be a solution of the 
sesquichloride of iron ; it contains about seventy grains of iron in fjj, 
equivalent to 100 grains of sesquioxide, and is therefore at least three 
times the strength of the L. and £. preparation. In the process, a proto- 
chloride is first obtained, Fe+Cl»5=FeCl ; which by the nitric acid is 
converted into the sesquichloride, combining with more chlorine, 
2,FeCl-4-Cl=:Fe9Cls9 with the evaporation, the excess of add is removed, 
and the resulting liquid diluted with spirit to form a tincture. 



L. Eu Sesquioxide of iron 3^, hydrochloric acid O), digest in a g^ass 
vessel for three days, frequently shaking ; add rectified spirit Oiij and 
strain. 

''Dens, about 992, giving about gr. xxx of sesquioxide of iron in fjj. 
when decomposed by potash, PhiUips." In this preparation, the oxygen 
of the red oxide unites with hydrogen of the acid to form water, and the 
iron combines with chlorine to form sesquichloride of iron, which dissolves 
in the spirit; FeaOs+dHCl^FeaCl, and 3H0. 

Impurities. — Its strength varies according to the dena of the 
muriatio aoid employed in making it, and fireqnentlj it containB a 
great excess of this acid ; the quantity of oxide of iron it yields on 
adding potash, will show its strength. As a little carbonate is often 
found in the red oxide of iron used by L. and E., it causes the for- 
mation of some protochloride of iron, carbonic acid escaping with 
effervescence ; and occasionally proof spirit is substituted for the 
spirit of wine, but improperly. 

Uses. — Sometimes it is applied externally as a caustic to warts, 
as a styptic to check oozing of blood from small vessels when divided, 
and as an astringent to ulcers. Internally, in large doses, it acts as 
an irritant, partly from the excess of acid usually found in it, and a 
man has died after six weeks from taking fSiss. It may also produce 
irritation of the urinary system ; some consider it has particular 
effects over this part, hence it is given in doses of gtt x, every ten 
or fifteen minutes, in spasmodic stricture ; the nausea it causes may, 
however, explain its beneficial action ; being discharged through the 
kidneys, it acts, as a local astringent in passive hemorrhages and 
maeotts discharges from these organs and from the bladder ; or in 
gleet, while its tonic effects produce constitutional benefit. As a tofiie, 
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milder preparations are usually preferred ; it colours the faeces black, 
like other iron salts, and generally confines the bowels ; in scrofula, 
it is found of service occasionally. 

Antidotes. — Like the mineral acids. 

Dose. — Gtt x to xxx, in some mild fluid ; as much as fSj or ij has 
been given. 



FERRI AMMONIO-CHLORIDUM, L. 
AmmoniO' Chloride of Iron. 

Also termed ferrum ammoniatum,it is in orange coloured, deliques- 
cent, crystalline grains, of a saline astringent taste ; and considered 
to be a mere mixture of sesquichloride of iron fifteen parts, with 
muriate of ammonia eighty-five parts ; it yields about seven per 
cent of red oxide of iron, when decomposed with an alkali (Phillips) ; 
it dissolves in spirit and in water, and has a feeble odour when 
moist. 

Preparation, — Digest sesquioxide of iron 3iij> tnd hydrochloric acid 
Oss, in a proper vessel, in a sand bath, for two hours ; add hydrochlorate 
of ammonia tbijss, dissolved in distilled water Oiij ; strain, and evaporate 
the liquor, and rub what remains to powder. 

A sesquichloride of iron is formed, and the sal ammoniac added to it ; 
as no change occurs, it is considered a mere mixture ; it was formerly 
made by sublimation. 

Tests. — Being a chloride, it gives a white precipitate with nitrate 
of silver, soluble in ammonia ; rubbed with caustic potash it evolves 
the odour of ammonia ; the iron it contains, with yellow prussiate 
of potash, forms prussian blue. 

Uses. — Formerly, under the name of flores martiales, it was given 
as a tonic in scrofula, and amenorrhoea, but is rarely employed now. 
It combines the efifects of iron with those of sal ammoniac ; the 
latter, by the Germans, is considered a powerful alterative. 

Dose. — Gr. v to xx. 

Tinctura Ferri Ammonio-Chloridi, L. Tincture of the Jmmomo- 

Chloride of Iron, 

Preparation, — Ammonio-chloride of iron 3iv, proof spirit Oj ; mix. 

A useless formula, rarely employed ; f^j yields gr. 5' 8 of red oxide 
of iron. 
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FERRI lODIDUM, D. L. E. (FbI+5Aq=199.) 

Iodide of Iron. 

HThis was introduced into medicine by Dr. A. Thompson ; its 

solution is colourless, and has a strong but not unpleasant styptic 

taste ; it can dissolve a large excess of iodine, becoming brown ; if 

exposed to air it easily decomposes, absorbing oxygen to form red 

oxide of iron, which precipitates, while iodine is set free, colouring 

the liquid brownish, and producing, according to some, a sesqui- 

iodide Fe^I, ; a piece of soft iron wire is therefore usually kept in 

the solution, which by combining with the iodine as it is set free, 

preserves it colourless, and in the state of protoiodide. If carefully 

evaporated, avoiding the action of air, greenish, tabular, hydrated 

crystals may be got ; in general the evaporation is carried on to 

dryness, it is fused by moderate heat, and cools into opaque, metallic 

looking, iron grey crystalline masses, which, as usually sold, are 

stated by Mr. Scholefield to contain from ten to fifteen per cent of 

water ; for if made anhydrous by evaporation, it is liable to decom- 
pose. 

Preparation, — D. Place pure iodine Sj> filings or turnings of wrought 
iron, separated from impurities by a magnet Sss, distilled water f^iv, in a 
florence flask ; heat gently for ten minutes, and then boil till the solution 
loses its red colour, pass the liquid through paper into a second flask, 
washing the filter with distilled water fij, and with a regulated heat, boil 
down the liquid till a drop of it taken out on the end of an iron wire, 6oli« 
difies on cooling ; when the flask has cooled, extract the iodide (by break- 
ing the flask if necessary), and afler it has been submitted to powerful 
pressure, enveloped in blotting paper, keep it in stoppered bottles. 

L. Iodine Jt], distilled water Oiv, mix and add iron filings 3ij ; heat 
over a sand bath, and when it has acquired a greenish colour, pour off the 
liquid ; wash the residue with boiUng distilled water Oss, let the mixed 
and strained liquors eyaporate at a heat not above 212^ in an iron vessel, 
until the salt dries ; keep it in closed vessels removed from the light. 

£. With iodine, iron wire, and distilled water, proceed as in making 
Syrujms ferri iodidi ; but before filtering |[the solution, concentrate it to 
one-sixth its volume, without removing the excess of iron wire ; put the 
filtered liquid quickly into an evaporating basin with twelve times its 
weight of quick lime around the basin, in some convenient apparatus in 
which it may be shut accurately in a small space not communicating with 
the general atmosphere ; heat the whole apparatus in a hot air press or 
otherwise, until the water be entirely evaporated, and keep the dry iodide 
in small closed bottles. 
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Of these, the D. form is preferable, they are all designed to yield a 
crystalliied hydrated iodide of iron. 

Tests. — Strongly heated, it fiises, eTolvea violet fomes of iodine, 
and is decomposed ; in solution, being a protosalt it gives with red 
prossiate of potash, a bright blue precipitate. 

Adulterations. — ** It shocdd be quite soluble in wster, or 
nearly so ; forming a greenish solution, E.** 

Uses. — It combines the properties of iron and iodine, and is used 
as a tonic and resolvent in scrofulous affections, tabes mesenterica, 
and swellings of the glands ; for strumo-syphilitic diseases it is em- 
ployed by Ricord and others with great benefit ; in chlorosis and 
amenorrhoea, it has been found of service, but less stimulating pre* 
parations are frequently preferred. Like other iron salts it colours the 
alvine discharges black ; it is also absorbed, and both iron and 
iodine can be detected in the urine, the secretion of which is in- 
creased. 

In lotion it is prescribed for syphilitic uid carious ulcers, and is 
used as an injection in leucorrhoea, Sss to 5j, being dissolved in 
water fSvig ; an ointment of it is also employed externally, consist' 
ing of 3j, to lard ^, for glandular swellings. 

Dose. — Or. ij gradually increased to gr. x, in solution, it may be 
flavoured with tincture of orange peel ; when ordered in piU the tci* 
lowing form of Mr. Leslie of Glasgow, can be used : — 

Shake iodine gr. exxrij, iron wire Sss, distiUed water 75 minims, in a 
strong phial for about twelve minutes or until the froth becomes white ; 
(wrap the bottle in a towel, lest it burst, as considerable heat is disen- 
gaged ;) pour the liquid on white sugar in powder Sijy mix and add powdered 
liquorice Sss, powdered gum arabic Siss, flour 3j> and form into 144 pills ; 
each contains gr. j of iodine, they are best kept in a bottle with finely pow- 
dered sugar. 

M. Calloud gives the following formula for preparing iodide of iron pffls 
extemporaneously : — Powder sulphate of iron in crystals gr. xxijy mix with 
iodide of potassium gr.xxvij, add bread crumb gr. xxx, and marsh mallow or 
liquorice powder enough to form twenty-two pills; each contains about gr. j 
of the iodide. 

It has been also given in chocolate, lozenges, wine, &c., but per^ 
baps its best preparation is the syrup. 

Syruput Ferri lodidiy D. E. ^n^ of Iodide 9f Iron. 
Preparation. — D. Place pure iodine 3v, iron turnings separated by a 
magnet 3iij» distilled water fjij, in a glass flaak and heat moderatdy until 
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the solution loses its red colour ; filter it while hot into a bottle containing 
simple syrup f3vj> and add distilled water to make up fSviij. Each f3j 
contains about gr. t of iodide of iron. 

£. Dry iodine 200 grains, clean iron wire 100 grains, distilled water 
fSyj, boil in a glass matrass, at first gently, to avoid expeUing iodine, then 
briskly until about fSij remain ; filter quickly while hot into a matrass con- 
taining white sugar in powder Sivss, dissolve by gentle heat, and add dis- 
tilled water if necessary to make up f^vj. 

Ten minims contain gr. j of iodide of iron ; " it is colourless or pale green» 
transparent, without sediment even when exposed to the air, £.'^ Mr. 
Redwood states that it is liable occasionally to become sohd, from the cane 
sugar when heated with the iodide becoming converted into grape sugar 
which crystallizes. 

Daae,'^ Gtt x to fSj diluted with water immediately before using it. 



FERRI PERNITRATIS LIQUOR, D. 
(Fb303,3NO,=242.) Solution of Pemitrate of Iron. 

This is a dark^ sherry brown coloured liquid, having a very astrin- 
gent taste ; it is transparent, bat by exposure to the air is liable to 
become turbid and deposit an insoluble subsalt ; when dried it yields 
a deliquescent mass, which decomposes if heated 

Freparation. — Into pure nitric acid fSiij, diluted with distilled water 
f^xyj, introduce fine clean iron wire 3j> and leave them in contact till gas 
ceases to be disengaged ; filter and add distilled water to make its bulk 
Oiss. Dens. 1107. 

Part of the nitric acid is decomposed, peroxidizing the iron and forming 
nitrous fumes which escape, 2Fe-|-NO^=Fe903 and NO^ ; the ses- 
quioxide of iron tlien unites with more nitric acid to form a nitrate, 
Fe^Oj+^NOj. This preparation was introduced by Mr. Kerr; he em- 
ployed a similar formula, but directed the addition of hydrochloric acid Sj^ to 
the solution when prepared, this has the effect of preventing its becoming 
turbid, which would otherwise be liable to happen in a few weeks. 

Uses. — ^^Similar to the other salts of iron ; from its remarkable 
astringency it is a Tery valuable remedy in chronic diarrhoea and 
other mucous discharges ; it may also be used in uterine and intesti- 
nal hemorrhages, and Ibrleucorrhcea ; and has frequently succeeded 
in checking diarrhoea wheu other remedies have failed. Locally it 
acts as a slight caustic, and has been applied to aphthae ; diluted it 
may be employed in enemas and lotions. 

Do8B« — Gtt X to 388 twice or thrice daily in water ; for children 
jgttv tox. 
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« 

TINCTURA FERRI ACETATIS, D. (Fe^O^+S Acet.) 

Tincture of the Acetate of Iron. 

A preparation of this name was introduced into the former Ph. D. 
by Dr. Perceval, it contained iron in the state of a proto-acetate 
(acetate of the black oxide, Kane.) The present tincture is in* 
tended to be an acetate of the sesquioxide, it forms a deep brownish 
red solution, which when boOed, deposits red oxide of iron, and gives 
off acetic acid ; it tastes strongly ferruginous and acid. 

Preparation. — ^To distilled water f^ix, add pure sulphuric acid f5yj, and 
with heat dissolve in it, sulphate of iron, Jviij ; add nitric acid fSss mixed 
with distilled water f3j> and evaporate to the consistence of a thick syrup ; 
dissolve this in rectified spirit Oij, and mix with acetate of potash 
Jviij, also dissolved in rectified spirit Oij, shake repeatedly in a large 
bottle and throw all on a calico filter ; when any more liquid ceases to 
trickle through, press the filter and its contents, and having cleared the 
turbid tincture thus procured, by filtering through paper, let it be added 
to that already obtained. Dens. '891. 

In this process, a sulphate of the sesquioxide of iron is prepared as in 
making Ferri peroxydum hydratum^ which see ; on the addition of the 
acetate of potash this is decomposed, an acetate of iron formed which con« 
stitutes the tincture, and a sulphate of potash which being insoluble in 
rectified spirit is removed by filtering, 

Uses. — Similar to the other preparations of iron, acting as a mild 
and agreeable tonic in chlorosis, &c. 

Dose.— Gtt xxx to 5j, diluted. 



FERRI PERCYANIDUM, L. 
Prussian Blue, 

Discovered accidentally in 1710 by Diesbach, a preparer of colours 
in Berlin ; it forms dark blue masses ; when broken these have a 
copperish tint, removed by nibbing which distinguishes it from in- 
digo ; it has no smell or taste, and is insoluble ; the oanstio alkalies 
decompose it, precipitating oxide of iron. 

Preparatim.'^Wx ferro-cyanide of potassium with persulphate or 
perchloride of iron, and dry the precipitate. In commerce it is made by 
calcining blood, horns, and other animal matters with potash and iron 
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filings, on washing this an impure yellow prussiate of potash is procured, 
to which a mixture of sulphate of iron one part> alum two parts is added, 
a dull greenish deposit falls, which washed in muriatic acid and exposed 
to air> becomes a deep blue, and is then dried. 

By mixing the yellow prussiate and proto-sulphate of iron, sulphate of 
potash forms, which dissolves, and prussian blue precipitates ; in com- 
merce it contains alumina from thejJum. It consists of FcyCyg, Ber- 
selius considered it was composed of three parts of cyanide, with two of 
sesquicyanide of iron, or 3FeCy-|-2Fe9Cy3. 

Uses. — To make bicyanide of mercury . In America it is used 
in intermittent and remittent fevers, dysentery, and facial neu- 
ralgia, in doses of gr. iv to yj every four hours ; the Germans em- 
ploy it for epilepsy ; in this country, being considered inert, it is rarely 
prescribed ; an ointment has been applied to ulcers, and in some 
rare cases, it, or a simUar blue compound, has been observed in Dub« 
lin as an excretion from ulcerated surfaces. 



POTASSII FEBROCYANIDUM, D. L. E. 
(FbCy;2KCy+3Aq=212.) Ferrocyanide of Potassium. 

The yellow or ferro-prussiate of potash is prepared by charring 
animal matters as blood, skins, &c., with carbonate of potash in 
iron vessels, it forms a pasty mass which is kept constantly stirred 
with iron rods ; it is then cooled, dissolved in water, filtered, and by 
evaporation, large, lemon yellow, transparent crystals form, which are 
octohedrons with truncated edges and angles, of dens. I -83 ; it is 
tough and flexible in thin plates, and dissolves in two parts of hot, 
or four of cold water; if heated to 212° it looses three atoms of 
water and becomes a white powder ; more strongly heated it decom- 
poses, leaving red oxide of iron and carbonate of potash. 

GnnposUian. — According to Liebig, it contains a radical, ferrocy- 
anogen, composed of one atom of iron and three of cyanogen, or 
FeCy,, combined with two parts of potassium and three of water, 
forming K^FeCyj+SAq. It is usually considered a compound of 
one part of the cyanide of iron with two of cyanide of potassium, or 
FeCy,2KCy+3Aq. 

Tests. — With persalts of iron it forms prussian blue ; with salts 
of copper, a chocolate coloured ferrocyanide ; with lead, a white 
deposit ; and with zinc, a white ferrocyanide. 

Uses. — As a test for these metals, and to prepare prussic acid. 
It seems to have little medical powers ; D' Arcet swallowed 9bss of it 
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in solution without ill effects ; it is rapidly absorbed, and can be 
detected in the urine from two to ten minutes after taking it, and 
when injected into one jugular vein of a horse it was found in the 
opposite one, within twenty to thirty seconds. It has been used as 
a sedative for erysipelas, chronic bronchitis, cephalalgia, &c. 
Dose. — Gr. x to xv, thrice daily. 

FERRUM TARTARIZATUM, D. E. 
FERRI POTASSIO-TARTRAS, L. 
Tartrate of Potash and Iron, 

It forms an olive brown, inodorous powder, of chalybeatetaste ; 
exposed to moist air it deliquesces a little, it dissolves in about four 
parts of water, and slightly in alcohol ; Soubeiran states that it con- 
tains thirty-one per cent of sesquioxide of iron, and Phillips about 
eighteen per cent. 

Preparation. — D. From sulphate of iron Jviij, prepare hydrated per- 
oxide of iron, (which see,) and immediately after it is wdshed, place it with 
bitartrate of potash iv, and distilled water Oiss, in a porcelain capsule, apply 
heat, (taking care it does not rise above 150^,) and stir it occasionally for 
six hours ; let the solution when cool be decanted off any undissolved oxide 
of iron, and having transferred it in small quantities to delf dinner plates, 
evaporate it to dryness, at a heat not above 150^ ; chip off the dry films 
and keep it in stoppered bottles. 

L. Sesquioxide of iron 3iij> hydrochloric acid Oss, digest for two hours 
in a sand bath, add distilled water cong. ij, set aside for one hour, pour 
off the supernatant fluid and add solution of potash Oivss, or a sufficiency, 
wash the precipitate with water, and while moist, boil it with bitartrate 
of potash l^xiss, mixed in distilled water cong. j ; if the liquid is acid to 
litmus paper, add solution of sesquicarbonate of ammonia Oj, or sufficient 
to saturate it; strain and evaporate with a gentle heat, so that the salt 
may remain dry. 

£• Make rust of iron from sulphate of iron 3 v. and without drying, mix 
the pulpy mass with water Oiv, add bitartrate of potash i^r 3j» boil till the 
rust dissolves, cool and pour of the clear liquid ; add to it carbonate of 
ammonia in powder as long as it causes effervescence. Evaporate over a 
vapour bath to a thin extract, or until it becomes a firm solid on cooling; 
keep it in dosed vessels. 

The D. form is similar to that of Soubeiran. L. obtains the hydrated 
peroxide by forming a sesquichloride of iron, and decomposing it with 
potash, the soluble chloride of potassium which also results, is washed out. 
M'hen boiled with bitartrate of potash, tartrate of iron and tartrate of pot- 
ash are obtained, and unite to form the double salt ; the ammonia is added 
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to prevent any excess of tartaric acid acting on, and reducing the salt to a 
protoxide of iron, (Kane.) 

Tests. — The iron is united in this salt so intimately that yellow 
pmssiate of potash does not form prussian blue with it, unless an acid 
b first added ; Greiger therefore considers it a ferrate of potash and 
tartrate of iron ; the mineral acids precipitate red oxide of iron, 
soluble in excess* 

Adulterations. — Sometimes being imperfectly made, it con- 
tains cream of tartar and red oxide of iron ; it is then partly insol- 
uble, and gives a blue colour with yellow pmssiate of potash. 

Uses — Its slight taste renders it a usefiil tonic for children, it is 
but slightly astringent, therefore less likely to cause constipation ; 
it k employed in scrofulous affections of the glands, bones, &c, ; in 
renal dropsy it is of benefit as a tonic, and some consider it acts 
also as a diuretic. 

Dose. — Gr. v. to xxx in mixture or bolus ; it is frequently given 
dissolved in Cape wine, which is preferable to sherry, the latter 
decomposing it. 

Finum Ferri, Ph. L. 1824. Steel Wine. 

Preparation. — Iron filings Hj, sherry Oij ; digest for a month, occa- 
ttonally shaking it and filter. 

The iron is oxidised by the air and water, and then dissolved by the 
adds of the wine. Mr. Phillips states that Oj contains twenty-two grains 
of sesquioxide of iron. 

Daae, — f3ij to iv for scrofulous children, twice or thrice daily. 

Jhnovan*^ Finum Ferri. — Digest iron rust l^ij, hock wine Oj, in a water 
bath at 100^ for one hour, constantly agitating ; place it in a bottle, and 
filter next day. Boae. — fSij to iv. 



FERRI AMMONIO-CITRAS, D. 
AmmoniO' Citrate of Iron. 

Two citrates of iron are used medically ; one, the citrate of the 
sesquioxide of iron ; the other, usually termed ammonio-citrate of 
iron, a form for preparing which is given by D. They are obtained 
by the following processes : — 

Citras Ferri, Citrate of Iron, 

Preparation. — Dissolve moist hydrated peroxide of iron ^viij, in a boil- 
ing solution of citric acid 3iv, with water fixTJ, adding more oxide than 
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the acid dissolves ; when cool, filter, eraponUe by a water bath to the 
thickness of symp ; and dry it, spread on delf plates until it separates in 
scales. 

It forms garnet coloured scales, slowly soluble in cold water, but readily 
dissolving in hot ; and containing twenty-eight to thirty per cent of red 
oxide of iron ; its solution reddens litmus paper. Doae«>— 6r. ij to viij in 
pill or solution. 

Ferri JmmonuhCiirM, D. AmmonuhCitnUe qf Iron, 

Preparation. — Convert sulphate of iron Jv, into hydrated peroxide of 
iron ; place it in a capsule with citric acid iiv, dissolved in distilled water 
fjxvj, and boil for twenty minutes ; when the solution has cooled, add 
solution of ammonia fSiv, or in slight excess ; fAace the solution thus 
obtained on delf plates, evaporate it to dryness by a steam or water heat, 
chip off the dry salt and keep it in stoppered bottles. 

Mr. Redwood has given a formula for making this salt, which he states is 
preferable. Dissolve citric add l^iv, in twenty times its weight of water, add 
iron nails Jij, and gently heat till effervescence ceases, and no more iron is 
dissolved, replacing the water as it evaporates ; filter and add slight excess 
of solution of ammonia^ evaporate to the thickness of symp, and dry it 
ou delf dishes. 

This salt forms thin, ruby coloured scales, is neutral to test 
paper, soluble in water, and nearly insoluble in spirit ; it tastes 
sweetish and milder than the citrate, if exposed to the air it deli- 
quesces ; it contains about thirty-four per cent of the red oxide. 

Uses. — It is prescribed in chlorosis and strumous diseases, where 
a very mild chalybeate is required ; it has little or no astringency. 

Dose. — Gr. iij to x in water or aromatic infusions ; tincture of 
orange peel improves its flavour, and is usually added to it. 

The Chalybeate Water of Bewley and Evans is a solution of citrate of iron 
thirteen grains and a half, in water fSvj, charged with carbonic acid, and 
flavoured with syrup of orange peel. Dote.— f^ss to flij twice or thrice 
daily ; it is an agreeable mode of giving this preparation. 

Ferri et Quinee Citrae. Citrate of Iron and Quinine. 
Is made by combining four parts of citrate of iron, and one part of 
citrate of quinine ; it forms greenish yellow scales, soluble in vrater, and' 
given in doses of gr. ij to vi, where the combined action of quinine and 
iron is desired. 

Ferri Lactaa, Lactate of Iron. 

Preparation,— ^Mix sour whey Oij, sugar of milk Sj, iron filings 5], 
digest at 100^ until the sugar dissolves, and then add some mo^ of it; 
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wheu a ivhite mstallioe powder forms, the liquid contains enough 
lactate of iron ; boil and filter into a closed Tcssel, on cooling the salt 
deposits in greenish white crystals, and partly as a crust, it should be 
washed with cold water, and quickly dried on blotting paper. By recrys- 
tallizing the crystals are made more pure. (Wohler.) 

In this process, the caseine of the whey acting as a ferment, converts 
sugar of milk into lactic acid ; the acid then dissolves the iron, water 
being decomposed, its hydrogen escaping, and its oxygen uniting with the 
iron. It may also be got by evaporating sour whey to one-fourth, filtering 
and saturating the clear fluid with milk of hme ; heating 1 00 parts of the 
lactate of lime thus obtained, 200 of boiling water, and 90 of crystallized 
sulphate of iron ; when dissolved, remove from the heat, express the fluid 
from the sulphate of lime that falls, and in a day or two crystals of lactate 
of iron are deposited from it ; the salt thus obtained is white. (Soubeiran.) 

It is odourless, has a weak chalybeate taste, and dissolves in twelve 
parts of boiling, or forty-e^ht of cold water ; its colour is usually greenish 
white; by keeping, its solutionrapidly absorbs oxygen and becomes yellowish. 
It was much praised, but does not seem preferable to other protosalts of 
iron. 

J)o9e. — Gr. ij to v. 

Ferri Phosphas, Ph. U. States. Phosphate of Iron. 

Preparation, — Dissolve sulphate of iron iv, phosphate of soda ^vj, 
each in water Oiv ; mix and collect the precipitate, wash and dry it. 

It is a white powder which absorbs oxygen, and becomes of a fine blue 
colour, insoluble in water, and having a chalybeate taste. It is prescribed 
for diabetes, amenorrhoea, scrofula, and rickets ; Mr. Carmichael used it 
both externally and internally for cancer. 

Doffe.— Or. v to x in powder or pill* 



HYDRARGYRUM, D. L. E. (Hg,=101.) 

Mercury* 

Mercury or quickBilyer was known to the ancients ; the Arabians 
used it externally, and Paracelsus first gave it as an internal 
remedy among the Western nations, but some of its preparations 
were early employed in the East. It is found in Spain, Carniola, 
China, &c., as native or metallic mercury ; combined with chlorine, 
as horn mercury ; with silver as amalgam ; or with sulphur forming 
cinnabar, which is its chief ore ; from this it is obtained by heating 
along with lime, which removes the sulphur, and allows the mercury 
to distil over ; or hj roasting, the sulphur is changed into sulphurous 
gas, and the metal separated. 
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Mercury is white aiid inodorous, liquid at ordinary temperatures, of 
dens. 13*6 ; at 39^ it freezes and forms octohedra, which are malle- 
able, and at 662^ it boils, producing a dense colourless vapour ; even 
at ordinary temperatures mercury volatilizes, and if mixed with water 
they evaporate together in considerable quantities, if heated to 150^. 

Tests. — Soluble subsalts of mercury produce, with iodide of 
potassium, a greenish yellow subiodide ; with potash or lime watar, 
a black suboxide ; and if heated with protochloride of tin, they yield 
metallic mercury. 

The soluble persaUs give, with iodide of potassium, a scarleC 
iodide soluble in excess, forming a clear solution; with lime or 
potash water, a yellow oxide ; with ammonia, the white precipi- 
tate; and if boiled with a small quantity of protochloride of tin, 
they form a white deposit of calomel, while an excess of proto- 
chloride reduces the calomel to metallic mercury. Both sub and 
persalts give with sulphuretted hydrogen added in small quan- 
tity, a white chloro-sulphuret, with more sulphuretted hydrogen, this 
becomes dense black. 

Heated with dry carbonate of soda in a tube, all mercurial com- 
pounds are reduced, and the metal sublimes in minute globules 
which run together when touched with a rod. 

Adulterations. — It may contain tin, lead, and zinc, to which 
bismuth is usually added, as it forms a more soluble amalgam ; 
their presence is suspected when the metal easily tarnishes or tails, 
that is, leaves a trail when a small globule is agitated on paper. 
*' It should be dissipated by heat ; soluble in dilute nitric acid ; 
when boiled with hydrochloric acid, the acid when cold is not 
coloured, nor is any&ing precipitated from it by hydrosnlphuric 
acid. L.'' 

Hydrargyrum Purum, D. Pure Mercury, 

Preparation. — Place commercial quicksilver tbiij, in a small glass retort 
over the body of which a hood of sheet iron is supported, and apply the 
heat of a gas lamp, until two-thirds of the metal distils over. BoU this 
for a few minutes with pure miuriatic acid fSss, distilled water fSij, and 
having by repeated affusion of distilled water, and decantation, removed 
all the acid, dry the metal in a capsule with heat. 

. Distillation leaves all impurities behind; the muriatic add would 
remove any that might accidentally come over, and does not act on poie 
mercury. 

Uses. —Metallic mercury appears inert; it has been given in 
large doses to remove obstructions of the bowels, by its weight, but 
is highly objectionable in these affections, which usually depend on 
organic causes. Sometimes too it is acted on by the intestuud 
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fluids and fonns soluble compoundB, causing profuse salivation and 
other dangerous consequences. Its vapour, absorbed or breathed for 
anj prolonged time produces severe disorders ; these are met in 
looking-glass makers, gilders, and others who handle much of the 
metal ; and its manifest effects in vapour seems to explain the activity 
of mercurial ointment, and other preparations which contain it 
minutely divided, in which state it is easUy yaporized, and must 
possess decided powers independant of the occasional presence of 
any oxide to which some ascribe their action. From exposure to 
mercurial fumes, a palsy, or trembletnent metalliqtie may arise, with 
shaking of the muscles of the arms, the agitation increasing until it 
becomes convulsive ; in one severe instance the man was violently 
agitated, when spoken toor aroused his limbs were thrown into spasms, 
and his voice became stammering and much impeded, he threw 
himself on his face in bed to check the trembling, but when undis- 
turbed the agitation was less distressing; thisdisease may end in lossof 
memory, epilepsy, or apoplexy. Christison considers it easily, though 
slowly curable, yet many resist all treatment ; they require removal 
from their employment, good diet, and tonics ; iron is especially 
advised, and shower baths and electricity are useful. 

Few drugs have more ills laid to their charge than mercury, and 
perhaps few can do more mischief if improperly used ; but a great 
number of its alleged evils are without foundation, or much exag- 
gerated. When given in moderate doses as gr. v of blue pill, thrice 
daOy to persons in ordinary health, it generally causes about the 
•eoond day some griping and looseness of the bowels ; towards even- 
ing the gums are tender and a slight metallic taste is perceived, and 
en the third or fourth day increased discharge of saliva occurs ; 
this may happen on the second day if the frequency of the dose be 
Increased, or a smaller quantity used, as calomel gr. j every three 
OT four houra Among the other effects attributed to mercury are, 
feverishness before salivation occurs, with head- ache, quick pulse, 
and restlessness, it is not very common, and subsides when salivation 
18 established ; excesmve salivation is seldom seen now, but was fre- 
quent when great quantities of mercury were given for syphilis, 
and sloughing of the gums, loss of the teeth and alveoli, swelling of 
tfae tongue, enlargement of the cervical glands, and adhesions in the 
month have been caused by it. Some are very susceptible of the 
action of mercury, and the majority that I have known thus affected 
were women of fair skin and delicate constitution ; I have seen 
bhie pill gr. ij cause decided salivation, though whenever severe 
symptoms f<^ow the use of ordinary doses, it ought fairly to be attri- 
bnted to idiosyneraoy. Mereury is stated to cause cancrum oris or 

Y 
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gan grene of the cheeks ; it is a common disease among delicate chil- 
dren, particularly if over-crowded in workhouses, badly fed, and after 
suffering from febrile eruptions, as measles or scarlatina ; and there is 
no doubt that anything causing increased action of the salivary 
glands, or tending to produce ulcerationof the cheeks may be a start- 
ing point of this affection, but the great migority of these attacked by 
it have never used mercurials ; the subject has firequently caused 
legal trials, therefore in attending delicate children it is well to abstain 
from employing mercury as far as possible, for if gangrene should 
arise in such a case, it at least will not be chargeable on the atten- 
dant ; the odourof salivation, and the swellingof the gumsare asserted 
to distinguish it from cancrum oris, but they cannot be relied on as diag- 
nostic marks. Skin eruptions have been attributed to employing mer- 
cury, the only one it undoubtedly causes is eczema, described by 
Alley in 1810, as Hydrargyria ; in one severe instance a man 
took a quantity of corrosive sublimate for syphilis, minute veaicles 
appeared over his whole body, attended with fever, great heat, and 
itching, they soon became yellow and opaque, and bursting, exuded 
a thick honey-like fluid ; his head and figure at this time were much 
swollen, and his eyelids edematous, the eruption gradually dried, and he 
recovered with desquamation of his entire cuticle, which was removed 
from his feet like a pair of boots ; this eruption often arises as minute 
scattered vesicles, from using mercurial frictions, and if they are 
persevered in, it spreads over the neighbouring parts extensively ; in 
these instances the ointment should be washed off with soap and 
water, and all mercury at once discontinued. Iritis and swelling of 
the testes have been ascribed to it, but on insufficient grounds ; and 
mercurial sore throat, phagedena, periostitis, &c., are described ; but 
syphilis is quite competent to cause these affections where a grain 
of mercury has not been used, and 1 have often seen the worst 
forms of phagedena, successfully treated by mercury, given until 
the gums were slightly affected ; there are doubtless many caseswhich 
are benefitted by opium, quinine, conium, &c-, and the local applie«p 
tion of nitric acid, especially bad forms of sloughing sores, but they 
are few compared with the phagedenic ulcers for which mercury 
is a prompt and safe remedy. Erethysm is perhaps the worst effect 
of this mineral, Mr« Pearson first described it ; there is great depres- 
sion of strength, an anxious feeling about the prsecordia, sighing, 
trembling, a small, quick, sometimes intermitting pulse, a pale 
countenance, and sense of chilliness, in this state any sudden exer* 
tion may be fatal ; it is best treated by discontinuing the mercury, 
giving ammonia and other stimulants, and above all fresh air must 
be freely admitted day and night ; this affection is now compara* 
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tively rare, and I believe is seldom seen, when the patients' gums 
are affected by the mereary. 

When mercurials are continued for some time, they are undoubt- 
edly absorbed, as Buchner and others have found them in the blood 
and secretions ; and formerly, when it was used to excess, it has 
been discovered deposited in the metallic form in the bones, brain, 
and other parts of the body. 

Mercury when combined with purgatives increases their action, 
by stimulating the intestinal secreting glands, and usually caus- 
ing increased flow of bile ; a favorite combination for this purpose 
is blue pill at night and the black draught next morning, or 
calomel with colocynth pill ; mercurials are also often added as 
a vermifuge to purgatives, they do not seem to have any direct 
action, though perhaps by improving the secretions they may do 
good. Its greatest powers are manifested in checking the de- 
position of coagulable lymph, and causing its re-absorption, this 
18 very evident in syphilitic iritis, and in disease it is always 
used when this effect is required, as in pneumonia, pleiuitis, perito- 
nitis, croup, meningitis, pericarditis, &c. ; blood-letting, which pro- 
motes absorption, and itself checks the formation oflymphy deposits, 
aids its action, but appears less requisite now than formerly from 
the prevalence of low forms of inflammation ; if the effused male- 
rial be aplastic or of low adhesive nature, as tubercle, or pus, mer- 
cury is of little or no benefit. In affections of mucous membranes, 
witfi serous discharges, as bronchitis and diarrhoea, mercury is of less 
service than in the rarer cases where lymphy exudations form, such as 
croup, and some attacks of dysentery ; for the latter disease, in 
warm climates it has been extensively used, and often with success, 
some employing it as a purgative, others for its constitutional effects. 
In acute laryngitis, or edema of the glottis, it is frequentiy beneficial, 
it may be prescribed in small alternate doses with tartar emetic, every 
half hour or so ; when the edema is considerable, a small incision 
of flie swollen epiglottis is often useful to discbarge the senim, and 
may obviate the necessity for tracheotomy. For acute rheumatism, 
calomel and opium were strongly recommended by Drs. Hope and 
Hamilton, in ordinary attacks it seems useless, but when the peri, or 
endo*cardium is attacked, it is our best resource. In cholera, many 
physicians in India have advised mercurial treatment, and Dr. Ayre 
and others in England seem to have liad considerable success with 
it during the late epidemic ; some employ small repeated doses, 
others full doses as calomel dj, every half hour, for its sedative 
effects ; when salivated they are stated usually to recover, but in 
the stage of collapse it is of little use. In fevers, unless some com- 
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plicating inflammatioD be present, meroary is not employed in this 
country, in warm climates it has been found more beneficial. ]n 
dropsy, depending on Bright's disease of the kidneys, it is injurious, 
salivation often occurring very readily and severely in this disease ; 
when effusions arise firom inflammation, as serous apoplexy, or 
hydrothorax, it may sometimes give relief. For paralysis, amauro* 
sis, severe head-ache, hydrocephalus, and some forms of soiatica, 
mercurials are often of great benefit. In synovial effusions, and 
the early stages of scrofulous morbus coxae, they also do good. la 
syphilis, mercury was once supposed to be the only remedy, and 
even the necessary amount of daily salivation was described ; it is 
now understood that almost every form of primary sore, or eruption, 
may be cured without it ; but the opinion seems gaining ground, that 
a non-mercurial treatment is not so speedy, or at all so secure against 
relapses, as a moderate mercurial course. Mr. Carmichael supposed 
each form of venereal eruption had its peculiar primary ulcer ; that 
the phagedenic sore and eruption were injured by mercurial treat- 
ment, and the scaly eruption and indurated or Hunterian chancre 
required it ; it is now known that any venereal ulcer may be followed 
by any of these eruptions, or by the other forms, papuUe or pustules^ 
which he described, and can be cured by mercury, and even phage- 
dena is often benefitted by its judicious employment ; at the same 
time, more care should be used than is generally thought necessary, 
in preparing for its exhibition, and in guarding against cold and 
excesses during its use. 

HYDRARGYRUM CUM CRETA, D. L. E. 

Mercury with Chalk. 

Often termed grey powder, from its colour ; most of the mercury 
in it is only finely divided, but about a quarter of a grain in 100 is 
said to be in the form of protoxide. (Phar. Jour. Vol. IV.) L. states 
it can scarcely be triturated so that no globules shall be visible ; by 
heat its mercury vaporizes, and chalk remains as a white powder. 

Preparation. — D. PUre mercury i], prepared chalk ii} ; mix in a por- 
celain mortar, till globules cease to be visible, and the mixture is uniformly 

L. £. Mercury 3iij» prepared chalk iv ; mix till globules are no longer 
visible. 

D. contains gr. j of mercury in three grains ; L. and £. are slightly 
'Stronger, gr. iij in viij. 
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UsRS. — A mild mercarial, often added to purgatives for children ; 
the chalk renders it slightly antacid, hence it is used to improve the 
secretions of the howels and liver ; in diarrhoea it is often combined 
with rhubarb ; as an alterative it is given in strumous affections, as 
for enlarged mesenteric glands ; in the cutaneous eruptions of chil- 
dren, as herpes, &c., dried carbonate of soda, or small doses of 
James's powder may be added to it. To adults it may be given 
instead of blue pill ; the form of powder is preferred, as if long 
made in pills, iixe mercury may be squeezed into globules by their 
drying. 

Dose. — Gr. v to xx for adults ; gr. j to v for children ; ^ of the 
powder may be used for mercurial fumigation. 

Hydrargyrum eum Magnena^ D. Mercury with Magnena, 

Preparation, — Pure mercury ^, carbonate of magnesia Jij ; prepare as 
Hydrargyrum cum Creta. 

Its Uses and Doses are similar to the last preparation, but from contain- 
ing magnesia, it acts as an aperient with children, for whom it is chiefly 
prescribed. 

PILULiE HYDRARGYRI, D. L. E. Mercurial Pill. 

Known commonly as blue pill, from its colour ; the formula for pre- 
paring it was given by Barbarossa to Francis I. of France. It is 
nsuaDy made by steam power, as the extinction of the mercury is 
difficult, occupying two or three days to complete it ; its rapidity is 
increased by adding some old blue pill, and some have recommended 
atearine for this purpose ; if good, it ought to give no appearance of 
globules when rubbed on paper. About three- fourths of a grain in 
100 is stated to be composed of oxide, and the residue of finely 
divided mercury witli the other ingredients ; gr. iij should contain 
gr. j of the metal. 

Preparation, — Pure mercury Jij, confection of roses Jiij ; rub until all 
the globules disappear ; then odd finely powdered liquorice root Sj, and 
mix well together. (Divide the mass into gr. v pills. £.) 

Adulteration. — Often it does not contain the full proportion of 
mercury ; and clay, coloured with prussian blue, has been found in 
it in large quantities ; if the conserve of roses contains any sulphuric 
acid, added to brighten its colour, the irritatingsubsulphate of mercury 
will be formed ; it may be guarded against by testing the conserve, 
its boiled and filtered solution should not precipitate with salts of 
barytes. 
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Use. — Doses of gr. v to xv frequently act as a purgative : 
Mr. Abemethy's combination of blue pill gr. v at night, and a 
senna draught next morning, is preferable ; or it may be combined 
with purgative pill masses. It is often employed to produce the 
constitutional effects of mercury ; or as an alterative in small re- 
peated doses. 

Dose. — To cause salivation, gr. iv to v thrice daily, or gr. v in 
the morning, and gr. x at night ; opium is often added to diminish 
the risk of purging. For children, it may be dried and rubbed into 
powder, or suspended with mucilage in a mixture. As an altera- 
tive, gr. j to iv may be given once or twice in the day. 
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Mercurial Ointment. 

Mercurial, or blue ointment, is always made in large drug houses, 
and by the aid of steam ; the extinction of the mercury is facilitated 
by employing some old mercurial ointment; Soubeiran advises the use 
of lard, exposed in thin layers in cellars, for a long time ; and stearine, 
or the fat of mould candles, is sometimes employed. Vogel asserts 
the mercury continues in the metallic state, except about one-five- 
hundreth pa^, which is oxidized ; Christison, by melting the ointment 
in a long glass tube, has separated it into metallic mercury and a 
yellowish oil, which gave, with tests, clear evidence of containing 
mercury (thus sulphuretted hydrogen blackened it) to the extent, 
he calculated, of one part in 100, which he considers is united with 
&tty acids, and is the only active portion ; from similar considera- 
tions, Mr. Donovan has proposed an ointment composed of one part 
of black oxide of mercury, heated with twenty parts of lard, for an 
hour ; it is seldom employed. 

Preparation, — D. Pure mercury, prepared lard of each ibj ; rub them 
together imtil metalHc globules cease to be visible to the naked eye. 

L. £« Mercury Ibij, lard Sxxiij, suet i] ; rub the mercury, suet, and a 
little lard, until globules are no longer seen, then add the rest of the lard 
and mix. 

** This ointment is not well prepared as long as metalHc globules can be 
seen with a magnifier of four powers. £." 

Purity. — It should contain half its weight of mercury, but is 
often prepared with less, and colouring matters, as sulphuret of 
antimony, are then added to deepen its colour ; the dens, of good 
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oinlment is abont 1 '77; by ether or turpentine its fat may be removed 
and the mercury weighed ; boiling with liquor potassse facilitates the 
removal of the last portions of fat. 

Effects. — It is seldom used internally in this country; in 
France, it is exhibited in pills by CuUerier, Sedillot, and others, and 
is said to act with certainty and rapidity. Externally, it is applied as 
a dressing to aid the absorption of tumors that are not malignant ; 
and used to blistered surfaces in many diseases, where its constitu- 
tional efifects are desired, as to the head in phrenitis, behind the ears 
for amaurosis, over the heart in pericarditis, the abdomen in perito- 
nitis, to inflamed joints, &c. ; for these purposes the blister should 
be dressed, if possible, once or twice with simple ointment, the 
cuticle then removed, and the mercurial ointment applied on lint ; it 
is sometimes liable to cause irritation, if it is rancid or old, requiring 
its removal and the use of poultices. In frictions, it is perhaps the 
best mode of causing mercurial action, but is dirty, and often incon- 
venient ; the usual place for rubbing it is the inside of the thighs, 
using each on alternate days ; after three or four rubbings, the 
mouth generally becomes affected ; the frictions should be long con- 
thmed, and performed by the patient himself, in a warm room ; or if 
by another, a glove should be used to protect him from its effects ; 
the residue of the ointment is not usually removed until salivation 
occurs, but if it causes an eruption of eczema, it should at once be 
washed off ; it may also be rubbed into the axilla, or over affected 
parts, as the liver, &c. Mercurial ointment was advised by the late 
Dr. M'Dowell, as an external application to erysipelas, to allay the 
heat, and check its extension ; it is yet occasionally employed with 
these intentions. 

Dose. — Gr. ij to v in pill, with liquorice powder or soap; for 
frictions 3j may be used every night ; this usually salivates about 
the third or fourth day ; if rapid action is required, 3ss may be used 
every hour or two, it usually salivates in thirty hours, 

Uriguentum Hydrargyri Mitius^ L. £. Milder Mercurial Ointment, 

Preparation. — L. Stronger mercurial ointment fbj, lard fbij ; mix. 
£. Mercurial ointment may be diluted at pleasure, with twice or thrice 
its weight of axunge. 

Usee. — ^To dress ulcers and blisters. 

Ceratum Hydrargyri Compoeitum, L. Compound Cerate of Mercury. 

Preparation. — Stronger ointment of mercury Siv, soap cerate 3iv, cam- 
phor i) ; rub together until incorporated. 

Applied to indolent tumors, and chronic diseased joints. 
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Linimentum Hydraryyri Compontum^ D. L. Compound Liniment of 

Mercuryn 

Preparation, — D. Ointment of mercury 5j, camphor liniment f5j ; melt 
together with gentle heat, add solution of ammM>niA f3j» and mix with 
agitation. 

L. Camphor 3j, rectified spirit f3j ; rub together ; add lard ivr, stronger 
ointment of mercury iiv ; lastly, pour in gradually solution of ammonia fjir, 
and mix them all. 

Uses, — This is stimulating, and readily salivates ; it is applied with fHetion 
oyer chronic tumors, &c. 3j contains about gr. x of mercury. The D. form 
is now introduced, for the first time, into the Pharmaoopceia ; it afifbrds a 
good liniment. 

Emplastrum Hydrargyria D. L. £. Mercurial Plaster: 

Preparation, — D. Resin Jij, oil of turpentine f^j, melt by heat ; add 
pure mercury 3vj, and rub together until metallic globules cease to be 
visible, and the mixture assumes a dark grey colour ; then add litharge 
plaster 3xij, previously melted, and stir the mixture constantly ontil it 
cools. 

L. Heat olive oil f3j» add sulphur gr. viij, and stir with a spatula until 
they unite ; then rub mercury Siijy with them until globules are no longer 
visible, add lead plaster Ifoj, melted with a slow fire, and mix. 

£. Olive oil f3ix, resin Sji melt, and when cool, add mercury Jiij, rub 
until the globules disappear ; add melted litharge plaster S^» and mix 
thoroughly. 

By the D. form (now first ordered) the resin and oil of turpentine 
melted together, produce common or Venice turpentine » in which mercury 
is easily extinguished. L. uses some sulphur, which changes a little of 
the metal into sulphuret, the rest is merely divided. 

It is applied as a resolvent^ to glandular and other enlargementj, spread 
on linen or leather. 

Emplastrum Ammoniaci aim Hydrargyro, D. L. Empl : Amman : et 
Hydrargyria £. Plaster of Ammoniaeum and Mercury. 

Preparation, — D. Ammoniac plaster 5iv, mercurial plaster Jviij ; melt 
with a steam or water bath, and stir constantly until it stiffens on cooling. 

L. E. Heat olive oil f3j, add sulphur gr. viij, stir with a spatula till 
united, then rub mercury l^iij, with them until globules are no longer 
visible \ lastly, gradually add ammomacum tt>j» melted, and mix well. 

Use.^, — Similar to mercurial plaster, but more stimulating; it often 
causes an eczematous eruption. 
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HYDRARGYRI OXYDUM, L. (Hg^O =210.) 

Suboxide of Mercury. 

Is a black powder, odourless, insoluble in water and alkalies, 
readily dissolving in nitric or acetic acid ; by light it decomposes 
into the metal and red oxide, becoming olive coloured ; when heated 
it gives off oxygen, and mereury is sublimed, leaving no residue. 

Preparation. — Chloride of mercury Sj* lime water cong. j ; mix and 
shake them ; when the oxide subsides, pour off the clear fluid, wash the 
powder in distilled water, until nothing alkaline is perceived, and dry it, 
wrapped in bibulous paper, in the air. 

The calcium of the lime takes chlorine from calomel, forming chloride 
of calcium, which dissolves ; the oxygen of the lime and the mercury 
uniting, precipitate as suboxide, CaO and Hg^Clj^CaCl, and Hg^O. 

Adulterations. — It is sometimes grey coloured, from undeoom- 
poeed calomel. ^* Digested for a diort time with dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and strained, neither solution of potash nor oxalate of ammonia 
throw down anything. L." Potash, with the red oxide, would pre- 
cipitate a yellowish hydrate ; and any carbonate of lime present 
would give a white deposit with oxalate of ammonia. 

Uses. — Occasionally employed for fumigations, for which 3j or ij 
may be prescribed daily; it is rarely used internally. In lotions, 
forming Lotto nigra^ or Black waeh, it is applied to venereal and other 
ulcers ; this is made by adding calomel 5j to lime water Oj ; as the black 
precipitate is the only active part, it should be shaken when using it. 

Dose. — Gr. ss to gr, iij. 



HYDRARGYRI BINOXYDUM, L. (HoO,=109.) 

Bed Oxide of Mercury. 

This was prepared in Ph. D. 1826, by heating mercury at about 
600^, in a glass flask with a long neck, until changed into red scales ; 
ihe process occupied weeks, and the result was termed Precipkate 
per 96, 

Preparaiian. — L. Dissolve bichloride of mereury Jiv, in distilled 

water Ovj, and add solution of potash f^xxviij ; pour off the clear fluid, 

wash the precipitate with distilled water, until nothing alkaline can be 

pereeived, and dry it with gentle heat. 

z 
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The chlorine and potassiam form chloride of potassinro, and the hy- 
drated oxide precipitates, HgCl and K0=:KC1 and HgO. It is then a 
canary coloured powder, when dried becoming rather darker, of disagree- 
able metallic taste ; dens. 11*0, yery slightly solnble in water, dissolving 
in nitric or muriatic add ; and decomposed by heat into oxygen and 
mercary. 

Adulteration.— If too little potash is used, the powder is of a 
brick dust colour, and contains oxychloride of mercury. ** It is 
soluble in muriatic acid, and dissipated by heat. L." 

Uses. — Only to prepare oxygen and bicyanide of mercury. It is 
occasionally employed in lotion, forming the LoCio Jlava^ Yellow or 
phfigedentc wash ; this is made by adding about gr. ij of corro- 
sive sublimate to lime water Bj, the oxide of mercury precipitates ; 
but if more than gr. iijss of the sublimate be added, the result is a 
brown oxychloride. It is applied to syphilitic and irritable ulcers. 



HYDRARGYRI OXYDUM RUBRUM, D. E. 

HYDRARGYRI NITRICO-OXYDUM, L. 

Nitric Oxide of Mercury. 

Frequently termed red precipitate ; it forms bright red, or orange 
yellow, inodorous, crystalliRe scales ; in fine powder it is of a yellow 
colour ; its taste is caustic and strongly metallic ; boiling water 
dissolves it sparingly, in the proportion, Dr. Barker states, of *62 parts 
in 1000; and Christison, of one in 7000. 

Preparation. — ^D. Pure mtric acid f3iij> distilled water f^vj* niix and 
add pure mercury l^viij, digest first with a very gentle heat, but when the 
action ceases, boil for a few minutes ; decant the solution, and evaporate to 
drjrness ; powder the residue, place it in a shallow cast-iron pot, with a 
flat bottom, and loosely covered by a fire tile lid, and expose it to the heat 
of a slow fire, until red vapours cease to be given off; withdraw the heat, 
and when the pot cools, transfer its contents to bottles, 

L. A similar process, using mercury Ibiij, nitric acid ft>iss, distilled 
water Oij. 

£. Dissolve mercury l^iv, in dilute nitric acid, of dens. 1280, f^v, with 
moderate heat, and continue the heat until a dry salt is formed ; rub this 
with mercury ^iv, until a fine uniform powder be obtained ; heat this in a 
porcelain vessel, and stir constantly until acid fumes cease to be discharged. 

The mercury is oxidised by some of the nitric acid, which decomposes, 
evolving nitrous fumes ; 2Hg and N05=3HgO and NQ^. The oxid^ 
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then unites with more acid to form a nitrate GLgO^NOj, which bj the in- 
creased heat is dirided into nitric add NO5 that escapes^ and oxide of 
mercury HgO, that remains. 

Impurities. —It usually has 84>me unchanged nitrate, this is 
detected by heat, which disengages nitrous fumes ; if adulterated 
with red lead, it remains on strongly heating, while the red oxide of 
mercury b totaUy dissipated. 

Uses. — It is employed externally in fine powder to destroy soft 
warts and excessive granulations, and as a caustic to promote healthy 
action in foul ulcers* 

Taken internally in quantity, it is an energetic poison « causing 
vomiting, cramps, purging, and sometimes salivation ; death has 
ensued in forty-eight hours after taking it ; and on examination the 
stomach and intestines are usually found inflamed, eroded in patches, 
and particles of the poison adhering to them. 

Antidotes. — None. Vomiting should be promoted. 

Unguentum Hydrargyri Oxydi Rubri, D. Ung : Hydrarg : Oxidt, E. 
Ung : Hydrarg : Nitriea-Oxydh L. Red Precipitate Ointment. 

Freparation. — D. Red oxide of mercury in very fine powder 3j, oint- 
ment of white wax 3vij ; mix. 

L. Nitric oxide of mercury in fine powder 3j, white waxjijf. lard 3fj; mix. 
E. Red oxide of mercury Sj, lard Jviij ; mix. 

If kept, it decomposes, becoming greyish ; it is applied to indolent and 
venereal ulcers, and in a more dilute form is employed in chconic con- 
junctivitis, and ophthalmia tarsi ; for the latter affections, care should be 
used to reduce it to fine powder before adding the ointment, as its grains 
might produce troublesome eschars. 



HYDRARGYRI lODIDUM VIRIDE, D. HYDRARGYRI 
IODIDUM,L. (HgJ,=328.) Subiodide of Mercury . 

It is a greenish yellow powder, dens. 7-7, insoluble In water and 
alcohol, or in solution of common salt which separates it from the 
red iodide ; it dissolves in ether ; and by heat or exposure to light, 
ifi decomposed. 

Preparation, — Rub pure mercury Sj, pure iodine 5v, in a porcelain mor- 
tar, occasionally adding a few drops of rectified spirit, until globules are 
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no longer Tiaible, and the whole assumes a yellowish fgntn edlonr ; dry it 
in a dark room, at a heal not above 100^, and keep it in a bottle imper- 
vious to light. 

Rectified spirit aids their union, by dissolving the iodine ; if much of it 
be made at a time, heat is generated, and even eiploskms may oocnr. It 
may also be procured by precipitating an acid solution of proto-nitrate of 
mercury, with iodide of potassium, but the process is troublesome* 

Uses. — It combines the effects of mercury and iodine ; Riomrd 
and Biett have used it in the syphilis of in&nts and venereal emp- 
tionsy and it is an effectual mode of treating condylomata, bot is 
very liable to gripe, and should be well guarded with opium ; as an 
alterative, it may be given in small doses, in scrofulous affections. 

Dose. — Gr. j to ij in pUls for adults ; from one-sixth to half a 
grain for children. 

I 

Pilula Hydrargyri lodidi^ L. FUU of Suhiodide e/Meremfy. 

Preparation. — Iodide of mercury 3j> conserve of dog rose 3iij, ginger 
powdered 3j ; mix. 

6r. V contains gr. j of the iodide ; Do9€. — 6r. v to xv. 

Vnguentum Hydrargyri lodidiy L. Ointment of Suhiodide ofMertwry. 

Preparation, — Melt white wax l^ij, lard Svj, and add iodide of liier- 

cury 5j. 

Used for scrofulous and venereal ulcers, lupus, sycosis, and tubercular 
eruptions. 

HYDRARGYRI lODIDUM RtJBRUM, t). 
HYDRARGYRI BINIODIDUM, L. E. (HgI,=227.) 

Iodide of Mercury. 

This is a scarlet powder of dens. 6-3, insoluble in water, but dis- 
solved by alcohol, chloride of sodium, iodide of potassium, or cotto- 
sive sublimate ; it is inodorous, and has a strong metallic taste ; 
heated to 400*», it melts into a red liqtiid, and then stlblimes in yel- 
low crystals, which become red if kept for a time, or touched with 
any hard substance. 

Preparatum.'--jy. Dissolve by heat corrosive sublimate ^j, in distilled 
water fSxxv, and iodide of potassium 3x, in distilled water fjv, when 
both solutions are cold, mix them ; collect the precipitate on a paper filter, 
wash It with distiUed water fjx ; dry it at a heat not above 2 12^ and keep 
It in a closed bottle. 
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L. Rub together mercurj i), iodine 3X| adding alcohol gradually until 
g^bulea are no longer Tisible ; dry the powder immediately with a gentle 
heaty without access of light, and keep it in a stoppered bottle. 

£. Triturate mercury 3ij, and iodine Sijss, together, adding a little spirit 
occasionally, until a uniform red powder be obtained ; finely powder^ and 
disaolye it in a concentrated solution of muriate of soda, cong. j, with the 
aid of brisk ebullition ; filter if necessary through calico, keeping the funnel 
hot ; wash and dry the crystals that form on cooling. 

The boiling solution of salt, £• separates any subiodide, which is inso- 
luble in it, and on cooling, the red iodide is deposited in crystals ; the D. 
form is preferable, affording a finely divided precipitate ; to obtain it of 
fine eolonr, a slight excess of iodide of potassium must be employed, but too 
much dissolyes it. 

Tests. — Heated with potash in a tube, mercury sublimes, and 
iodide of potassium is formed, which remains behind. 

Adulterations. — " It should be entirely vaporizable, soluble 
in forty parts of a concentrated solution of muriate of soda, at 212^, 
and deposited in fine red cr]r8tals on cooling. E." It may contain 
some subiodide, or red snlphuret of mercury, both of which are 
insoluble in the solution of salt. 

Uses. — A powerful irritant, producing eflTects similar to corrosive 
sublimate ; it is used in ointment to scrofulous and venereal ulcers, 
and chronic glandular swellings, but may cause severe pain, and 
Rayer has seen erysipellitous redness produced by it Internally, it 
is given in strumo-syphilitic affections, it requires great care, and is 
seldom employed. 

Dose. — The sixteenth, gradually increased to the fourth of a 
grain. 

Unguentum Hydrargyn lodidi Rubric D. IJnguentum Hydrwrgyri 
Biniodidi, L. Ointment of Red Iodide of Mercury. 

Prepwraiion, — D. Red iodide of mercury 3j, ointment of white wax Svij. 
L. Biniodide of mercury i]^ white wax 3ij) lard Svj) mix. 

This is tod strong, it should be much diluted for use. 



CAL0MELA8, D. E. HYDRARGYRI CHLORIDUM, L. 

(Hg,Cl,=238.) Calomel. 

The chloride or submuriate of mercury is found as a mineral in 
Spain and Camiola ; the Hindoos are said to have used it at an 
early period, and in Europe, Beguin described it in 1608 ; tiie term 
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calomel, was employed by Sir T. de Mayem in 1^)55, its origiii is in- 
volved in obscurity. Usually it is a fine powder, without ta«te or 
smell, of a white colour or light buff tint, which deepens on expo- 
sure to light, forming according to Dumas, metallic mercury and 
bichloride, or perhaps becoming a subchloride ; dens. 7*2, Brande, 
(6*5, Kane.) It can be got in modified four-sided prisms ; calomel 
is insoluble in alcohol or ether, in water it also seems insoluble, yet 
some assert that it is slightly dissolved by continued boiling, and 
others, that it is partly changed into bichloride. 

Preparation. — D. Take sulphate of mercury flbx, meroury of commeroe 
tt>yij» incorporate them as completely as possible by prolonged trituratioi^ 
add dry chloride of sodium in fine powder tt>Y, and rub sll together tUl a 
perfectly equable mixture is obtained. Heat this through the medium of 
sand, in a shallow iron pot, with a flat bottom, lined with day, and coTcred 
with a cast iron lid, until the sublimate which attaches itself to a circular 
plug in the centre of the lid, (which can be remoyed, and cleaned from 
time to time,) neither exhibits minute globules of mercury, nor is rendered 
yellow when touched with a solution of caustic potash. Now let the 
whole cool, transfer the contents of the pot to a smsll hot hearth or oven 
whose door is made tight by a clay lute, and a regulated heat is to be ap- 
plied, so as to cause the vaporized calomel to pass into an adjacent cham- 
ber of considerable size, on the floor of which it will accumulate as a fine 
white powder. 

L. Boil mercuiy fbij, with sulphuric acid flbiij, in a proper vessd, until 
the bipersulphate of mercury remains dry ; when this is cold, triturate 
it with mercury ft>ij more, in an earthen mortar until perfectly mixed ; add 
chloride of sodium tt>iss, and rub them together until globules are no lon- 
ger visible, then subhme. Rub the sublimate to very fine powder« wash it 
carefully with boiling distilled water, and dry it. 

£. Commercial sulphuric add f^ij 3iij» pure nitric add Sss, mix, and 
dissolve in them, mercury 3i^> with a moderate heat ; raise the heat so as 
to obtain a dry salt. Triturate this with muriate of soda Siij, and mercury 
Siv more, until the globules entirely disappear ; heat the mixture in a sand 
bath, in a proper subliming apparatus. Powder the sublimate^ wash it 
with boilii^ distilled water, until the water ceases to predpitate with iodide 
of potassium, then dry it. 

In the D. and E. process, some sulphuric acid h decomposed, sulphur- 
ous fumes escaping, and the excess of oxygen, oxidizes the mercury ; by 
E. nitric add is employed for this purpose ; the oxide of mercury then 
unites in both processes with sulphuric acid, and forms a sulphate, 
HgOySOs ; when this is rubbed with mercury and chloride of sodium, and 
heated, sulphate of soda is produced, which remains in the vessel, and calo- 
md sublimes. HgO,S03 ; Hg and NaClzzHg^Cl and NaO,SO,. It 
is usually made on a large scale, and sublimed in masses, frtiich are then 
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finely powdered ; or according to Mr. Jewell's process, the calomel is con- 
densed in a vessel filled with steam, and falls in a finely divided state, of 
a snow white colour. 

Tests. — Being a subsalt of mercnry, it gives a black deposit 
witti lime water ; and a greenish yellow with iodide of potassium ; 
on adding nitrate of silver to the fluid filtered from these precipitates, 
a white chloride of silver is formed, shewing it contains chlorine. 

Adulterations. — From imperfect washing corrosive sublimate 
may be present, this will dissolve out with ether, and on filter- 
ing and evaporating, it remains and can be tested. ** Heat sub- 
limes it easily ; ether agitated with it, filtered and evaporated, 
leaves no residue, or any that may be left, is not made yellow by 
aqua potassse, E." 

Uses. — As a purgative, it is seldom given alone, usually being 
combined with otiier remedies, as jalap, rhubarb, or the purgative 
pill-masses ; it increases their activity by stimulating the secretions 
of the liver and intestinal glands, and is therefore employed in jaun- 
dice and hepatic derangements, habitual or occasional constipation, 
cerebral aflfections, as apoplexy, paralysis, &c« As a vermifuge, it is 
prescribed for children, mixed with scammony or jalap, and it enters 
into most of the quack worm medicines, some consider it has a 
■pecific eflfect on these parasites, but it appears merely to expel the 
tnncous and o&er accumulations in which they have their abode. 
Iti warm climates, it is used in large doses ; for dysentery, cholera, 
aAd yellow fever, 9j to Sss, have been given every two, three, or 
fimr hours, or 3ij or iij, at one dose ; it has the effect of allaying vo- 
miting and purging, and is therefore termed a sedative ; in England 
and here, enormous doses have been employed in cholera, and with 
even twenty to thirty drachms, taken in forty-eight hours, there has 
been little or no salivation ; in much more moderate doses. Dr. Ayre 
strongly advised it in the late epidemic, and by some it was much 
prized, while some considered it useless, and even injurious. 

Calomel is often added to promote the action of other medicines, 
as squill, elaterium, digitalis, or antimonials ; as an alterative, it is 
employed in chronic skin diseases, chronic enlargements, old syphi- 
litic affections, Sec. for these it is frequently given in the form of 
Pluramer*s pill, or with antimonial powder. When used to salivate, 
opium is occasionally combined with it, to diminish its purgative 
effects ; it may be prescribed in all cases for which mercury is thus 
employed, as to check acute inflammations, pleuritis, pneumonias, 
croup, &o., for syphilis, and to promote absorption in chronic affec- 
tions ; when the nervous system is engaged as in phrenitis or acute 
hydrocephalus, the addition of opium would be injurious, and anti- 
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moniab, as James's powder are often mibfltituted §ot it. In nsing cal- 
lomel or any mercorial, adds dionld be aToided, as tbej are liable to 
caose griping. 

Large doses of calomel may act as an irritant poison, this does 
not invariably happen ; in disease, immense quantities have been 
taken with little or no injury, and a healthy girl who took iy of it by 
mistake, did not suffer for two hours, when the error was known 
she got lime water and emetics, and in half an hour diaoharged the 
greater portion of it, die had afterwards griping and teadenaeas of 
the abdomen, but recovered in four days without saliyation. Still 
much smaller doses have ended folaUy ; a boy aged fourteen yeaia 
died in three weeks &om only gr. vj, and Taylor meotiong an ia- 
stance of gr. v, causing fotal salivation in an adult ; these howevsf 
appear due to some peculiarity of constituti0n. 

Dose — As an a//»ra/»re,gr.as togr.j every ni^t orsecondni^ht; 
iomlivaie^ gr. ij to v, thrice daily, to this one-fourth of a grainof opinm 
may be added ; or a quarter of a grain to gr«j of calonid given every 
two hours, will rapidly affect the system ; in young ohildreo, mercu- 
rial salivation is rarely produced, and some gri^ng of the bowels and 
dischai^e of daik green stocds, shews its coastitational efieels on 
them ; dose as % purgiUioe gr. g to x, combined with other i^erieiits 
in pill or powder ; as a sedative dj to 388 evny two honn, or even 
much more has been used. 

Pilula Calomelanot et Opii, £. Calomel mml Opium PilU. 
Preparation* — Calomel three parts, opiam one part, oonserre of roses, 
a suffideocy ; beat into a proper mass, and divide into pills, each contain- 
ing calomel gr. ij. 

Each pill contains two-thirds of a grain of opium. 

PUulte Cahwuiamoe Caw^ptmi^e, D. £. Pil. H^drargyri Ckhridi Ccmp L. 

Compound Calomel Pillt. 

Preparation. — D. Calomel 3j, precipitated sulphuret of antimony 3j, 
mix ; add goaicom resin in powder 3ij, castor oil f3j, and mix uniformly. 

L. Cslomel 3ij, oxj sulphuret of antimony 3ij ; mix, and add gnaicnm 
resin powdered Jss, treacle 3ij ; mix. 

£. Calomel, golden snlpharet of antimony, of each, one part, gnaisc 
resin in powder, treade, of each two parts ; mix and divide intogr. yj pills. 

Ususlly termed Plammer*s pill ; it is employed as an alterative and 
diaphoretic in chronic skin diseases, syphilis, hepatic affections, &c. 

Doee. — 6r. v twice or thrice daily, or gr. x at night. 

Calomel Ointmeni (Pereira.) Calomel 3j, lard Sj ; mix. Recommended 
in herpes, impetigo, psoriasis, and lepra ; with the addition of some cam- 
phor, Soubeiran uses it in ecKma to allay the itdiing. 
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SUBLIMATUM CORROSIVUM, D. SUBLIMATUS 

CORROSIVUS, B. HYDRARGYRI BICHLORIDUM, L. 

(HgCl,=137.) Corrosive Sublimate. 

Tenned chloride, bichloride, oxy-mariate, or hydrochlorate of 
mercury, or commonly corrosive ftnblimate ; it was prepared by 
Geber, in tiie eighth century, and has been long known in the East 
It 10 met in semi-transparent, odourless, crystalline masses, or inr 
aoiall crystals, and sometimes in powder, of a white colour, its taste 
is strongly metallic, acrid and persistent ; dens« 6*4 ; its crystals 
flve right rhombic prisms, which fuse at 500^, and volatilize, forming 
an acrid vapour ; it dissolves in three parts of hot, or eighteen of cold 
water, or in seven of cold alcohol, (2 >^ Kane.) Ether readQy 
finolves it ; muriatic acid, common salt, or sal ammoniac, increase 
iti aofaibility, the two latter, forming double salts with it. Sunlight 
feadily decomposes its aqueous sdution into calomel and muriatic 
acid, tiie presence of organic substaaces focilitates this change, 

Freparaium. — D* Sulphate of mercury tt>x, dried chloride of sodium fcv, 
fn^ powder each, and mix them in a mortar carefully, plactf the mixture 
m an iron pot lined with clay, and apply a regulated heat, through the inter- 
vention of sand, and let the oorrosiYe sublimate be sublimed into an earthen 
head, placed over the pot, and connected to it by means of lute. Keep the 
product in an opaque bottle. 

L. Boil mercury tt>ij, with sulphuric acid Ibiij, in a proper vessel, until 
die bipersnlphate of mercury remaxos dry ; when cold, rub it with chloride 
of sodium flbiss, in an earthen mortar, and sublime with a heat gradually 



£• Commereial sulphuric acid fSj Siij, pure nitric acid fSss, mereury 
ivTf £a8(^ve with a moderate heat ; then raise the heat so as to obtain a 
dry salt ; triturate this thoroughly ^th muriate of soda Siij, and sublime 
m a proper ^paratus* 

By L. the mercury is oxidiied at the expense of some sulphuric acid, 
sulfdiurous fumes escaping; in £. nitric add oxidizes it, and nitrous fiunes 
pass off ; in both, {he oxide of mereury then unites with sulphuric add to 
ferm a sulphate (which D. employs ready prepared,) GLgO^SOs > ^^^^ ^^ 
is mixed with salt, and heated, they are both decomposed into sulphate of 
soda which remains in the vessel, and corrosive siridimate which sublimes, 
HgO,SOs, and NaCl=:HgCl and NaO.SO,. 3xv of mercury yields about 
3xx of corrosive sublimate. 

Tests. — It reacts as a persalt of mercury, (which see,) and 

with nitrate of silver gives a precipitate of chloride of silver, soluble 

2 a 
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in ammonia. A galvanic current easily reduces it to the metallic 
state, as when its solution is dropped on gold, and tiie spot touched 
with a piece of iron ; zinc will deposit it in a similar maimer, upon 
bright copper. 

Adulterations. — Not very liable to any; it has been sold 
mixed with sal ammoniac. *' It sublimes entirely by heat, and 
its powder is entirely and easily soluble in ether. E." 

Uses. — In small doses it is employed as an alterative in chronic 
cutaneous eruptions^ scrofulous affections, periostitis, and nervous 
painful diseases; for these it is often combined with vegetable tonics, 
as tincture of bark, or sarsaparilla ; Van Swieten prescribed it for 
syphilis, its chief use now in this malady is for secondary affections, 
as nodes, nocturnal pains and old eruptions, for its alterative effects, 
but some consider it efficacious in all forms of the disease, which it 
can cure without salivation, causing only diaphoresis ; Dzondi ad- 
vises it in pills composed of corrosive sublimate gr. xij dissolved in 
water, with enough bread crumb and sugar added to form 240 
pills, each contains one-twentieth of a grain of corrosive sublimate ; 
dose, four daily, gradually increased. 

Externally it has been used as a caustic, but is very dangerous. 
In solution it is applied in lotions to skin diseases, as acne, scabies, 
and lepra ; the use of strong washes containing it is not free from dan- 
ger, and I have known it to cause excessive pain and swelling of tiie 
leg, to which it was applied for eczema, with griping, vomiting, and 
diarrhoea, lasting for two days. It is employed as a colly rinm in 
ophthalmia and venereal ulcers of the eye-lids, and as a gargle for 
syphilitic sore throat 

In large doses, it is a corrosive poison ; it causes a strong metallic 
taste, burning heat and constriction of the throat, extending to tlie 
stomach, vomiting of stringy mucus and blood, with severe diarrhoea; 
the face is usually flushed, sometimes it is anxious and pale, symptoms 
of collapse afterwards arise, and syncope, convulsions, or insensibility 
precede death. Corrosive sublimate unites with the tissues, combining 
with the mucous membrane which becomes blueish grey, or some- 
times slate coloured from the decomposition of the mercurial com- 
pound, and patches are found of intense inflammation in the st(nnach 
and bowels ; three or four grains are probably a fatal dose, though 
persons have recovered after taking much more, thus, in one case 
3j was taken, but it was after a meal, and was soon ejected by 
vomiting ; death usually happens in from one to five days, it has 
taken place in three hours, and if they live beyond two or three days, 
salivation usually arises. 
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Antidotes, — Albumen (white of eggs) should be freely given, 
it forms a compound with corrosive sublimate, that is nearly inert, 
composed according to Greoghegan, Rose, &c., of about ten parts of 
oxide of mercury to ninety of albumen ; in its absence, flour may be 
employed mixed in water, its gluten acting like albumen, and 
uniting with the poison ; these have frequently proved eflfectual ; 
a similar compound to the albumen and corrosive sublimate 
forms when the latter is allowed to act on the stomach, unchecked, 
from the poison corroding the mucous membrane. Iron filings 
have been advised, but are injurious from acting as a mechanical 
irritant ; meconic acid which is also recommended, is practically 
useless, and whatever be given, the poison must be finally ex- 
pelled by emetics or vomiting, as the stomach pump might do 
harm to the softened mucous membrane, if roughly used ; the after 
treatment should be antiphlogistic, as symptoms arise. 

Dose. — As an alterative, from the sixteenth to the fourth of a 
grain, preferably given in solution, and after meala; in doses of a 
quarter grain it often gripes and disagrees. Externally, it is used in 
lotions from gr. ss to gr. iij, being dissolved in f^ of water. 

Liquor Hydrargyri Btehloridi^ L. Solution of Bichloride of Mercury, 

Preparation. — Bichloride of mercury gr. x^ hydrochlorate of ammonia 
gr. X, distilled water 0) ; dissolve. 

This forms a soluble double salt ; each fjj contains gr. ss of corrosive 
sublimate. Dose, — fSss to fSij, in some diluent. 



HYDRARGYRI AMMONIO-CHLORIDUM, D, L. 

HYDRARGYRI PRECIPITATUM ALBUM, E. 

AmmaniO' Chloride of Mercury^ 

Usually termed white precipitate ; was discovered by Raymond 
Lully in the thirteenth century ; it is a white, colourless powder, 
sometimes in masses ; its taste is at first earthy, then metallic ; by 
heat it decomposes, forming calomel, nitrogen, and ammonia ; boiled 
in water it produces sal ammoniac, which dissolves^ and a yellow in- 
soluble powder, composed of HgCl-l-2HgO-l-HgAd. (Kane.) 

Preparation, — D. CSorrosire sublimate ^, distilled water Oj ; dissolve 
with gentle heat ; pour solution of ammonia fSix into the solution, and 
having stirred the mixture well, collect the precipitate on a filter and wash 
it with warm distilled water until the washings cease to precipitate with 
an acid solution of mtrate of silver ; dry the product at a heat net 
above 212^'. 
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L. £. Bichloride of mercury Jfj, ditdUed water O^, damciyt by heat ; 
when cold, add aolution of ammonia fSviij» atir fireqncntfy, waah the preci* 
pitote thrown down until free from taste, and dry it. (Collect it on calico 
and dry it. £.) 

In this process, Kane considers two parts of corrosire sabBmate and 
two of ammonia, interchange the elements of one eqoiTalent of eadi, 
producing sal ammoniac in solution, and white predpitate ; 2HgCl and 
2NHs (or 2.H.Ad. Kane ) ; =:HgCl+HgAd, white pieciiHtate ; and 
HClfHAd, sal ammoniac. 

Conypoiitum. — Mitscherlich considered it to be a compound of sal ammo- 
niac and oxide of mercury, or HgO+NH^Cl ; Mr. Phillips, a compound of 
oxide and chloride of mercury, with ammonia, HgO,HgCl,-|-2NHs ; 
Sir R. Kane has found that it contains no oxygen, but is a chlor-amidide 
of mercury, or HgCl+HgAd. 

Tests.-— It resembles calomel, from which it is distingaiahed by 
being unaltered by caustic ammonia, which changes calomel into 
die black oxide of mercury. 

Adultbrations. — Pereira has found it containing one-fhiid its 
weight of sulphate of lime ; starch and chalk-have also been added to 
it ; the tests of L. will detect them. ** Totally evaporated by heat, 
when digested in acetic acid, iodide of potasdum throws down no&iiig 
either yellow or blue ; the powder rubbed widi lime water does not 
become black ; it dissolves in hydrochloric acid without effervescenoe ; 
heated with solution of potash, it evolves ammonia." The iodide of 
potassium detects starch, or lead ; the lime water tests any calomel ; 
effervescence would denote a carbonate ; and sulphate of lime would 
remain after heating. 

Effects. — Considered to be an irritant poison, and not used in- 
ternally ; it action is therefore little known. It is employed locally 
to cutaneous eruptions', as sycosis, herpes, scabies, impetigo, &c. 

Uii(fuentum Hydrargyri JmmonuhCkloridi, L. Unguentum PraeipitaH 

Jlbi, £. White PreeipUate OmimemU 
Preparation. — White precipitate 3j, hurd Siss ; mix. 



HYDRARGYRI PERNITRATIS LIQUOR, D. 
Solution of Pemitrate of Mercury. 

By. boiling mercury in nitric acid it is oxidized, nitrous fomes 
oaping from some of the decomposed acid ; the oxide of meroury 
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then unitee with more nitric acid to form probably a neutral nitrate, 
HgOyNO^ ; the sohition is colourless, strongly caustic, has an acrid 
metallic taste, and changes the skin to a purplish hue when exposed 
to light ; if the liquid is more concentrated than dens. 3*47, it evolves 
acid fumes, and deposits the bibasic nitrate of mercury in deliques^ 
cent rhomboidal plates, composed of 2HgO,N05+2HO ; if diese 
erystals are washed wiih abundance of cold water they are con- 
verted into a yellow powder, the tribasic nitrate 3HgO,HO,N05 » 
when boUed in water this changes into a brick red, sexbasic salt 
6HgO,+N03. 

Pm^poro/iofi.— *Pore nitric add fSiss, distilled water fjiss ; mix, and add 
pore mercury Sj ; dissolve by heat, and evaporate the solution to fSijss. 

Adulterations. — If it contains any nitrate of the suboxide of 
mercury, it will give a white precipitate of calomel, with common 
aalt. 

Uses. — ^A powerful caustic, employed to destroy malignant and 
phagedenic sores, lupus, &o. ; and to ulcerations of tiie cervix uteri, 
when large and much inflamed ; but for slight ulcers, ^e nitrate of 
flflver is preferred, being milder and more manageable ; it is applied 
im lint wrapped round a probe, or with a camel's hair pencfl, the 
fbe spot becomes white, an erysipelatous redness arises round it, and 
hltet a few days the scab tiiat is formed fiadls off, usually leaving a 
granulating surfiu^ ; severe pain may be caused by it, and even 
safivation has followed its use ; it should be applied only to the 
affected part, as it will cauterize wherever it touches ; a little lint is 
in general laid on the spot afterwards. 

Vnffuentum Hydrargyri Nitratis, D. L. Unyuentum Citrinum, D. £. 
Ointment of the Nitrate of Mercury, or Citrine Ointment. 

It should be golden yellow, of the consistence of butter, with an 
odour of nitrous acid ; it frequently becomes very hard, and especially 
if mixed with other ointments, is liable to be changed of a grey 
colour, from the reduction of the nitrate into minute globules of 
. metallic mercury ; this may be prevented by adding a small quantity 
more of nitric acid, but it should not be spread with iron spatulas. 

Preparation. — ^D. Pure nitric add f^j, distilled water fSss, mix, and 
dissolve pure mercury i), by gentle heat ; melt lard 3iv, olive oil fSviij, and 
while hot add to it tiie solution of mercury, also hot ; next raise the heat 
of the mixture so as to cause effervescence, and then withdrawing the heat, 
stir wiftk a p(»oeIain spoon till it concretes on cooling. 
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L. Mercury 3j, nitric acid fSxj, dissolve, and mix while hot, with lard 
3vj, olive oil Siv. melted together. 

£. Pure nitric acid, dens. 1380 to 1390, fSizss, mercury Sivy dtssdve 
by heat ; melt lard Jxr, olive oil fSxxxviijss, with a moderate heat, in a 
vessel capable of holding six times as much, and while hot, add the solution 
of mercury also hot, and mix thoroughly ; if it does not froth up, increase 
the heat a little until this takes place ; keep it in glass or earthen vessels, 
secluded from light 

By dissolving mercury in nitric acid, with heat, a nitrate of mercury 
forms ; nitrous fumes escape, and the liquid also contains nitrons and 
nitric acids ; when added to the lard and oil, these adds convert them into 
elaidine a white solid fat, and an orange red oil, which gives the ointment 
its colour and smell ; nitric oxide and carbonic add escape, according to 
Soubeiran (Schacht only obtained nitric acid vapour, with the strong odour 
of the ointment) causing the frothing, and the mercurial salt becomes me- 
chanically mixed through the mass. 

In preparing it, attention is necessary to have the add of a proper density, 
or more of it must be added ; Mr. Schacht has shewn that an excess of 
this is no disadvantage, for if the heat be applied long enough, it passes 
off; and further he has proved, that hard, dkoolonred, or evoi blackened 
ointment can be made again of proper ocdonr and eonsistenoe^ by beatiiif 
it with more nitric add. When la^ quantities are formed, a finer oint- 
ment is produced, apparently from the heat generated on mixing the wad 
and fatty matters ; Mr. Alsop has found a heat of 190^ is the best for 
mixing them, when the reaction is strongly produced, and much gas 
escapes. Some use neat's foot or rape oil, or lard alone, and some advise 
constant stirring as the mass cools, it aids the reaction, but is non-essen- 
tial if enough of acid, and a proper heat be employed. 

Uses. — It is applied to chronic skin eruptions, and as a stimulat- 
ing dressing to ulcers ; and is frequently employed with benefit few 
psorophthalmia, smearing it on the lids with a camel's hair pencil ; 
for all these purposes it is best used largely diluted with four to six 
parts of lard, wax ointment, or olive oil. 



HYDRARGYRI BISULPHURETUM, L. 
CINNABARIS, E. (HgS=117.) Sulphuret of Mercury. 

Vermillion or cinnabar was used as a paint by the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and many eastern nations, the Chinese especially have been 
long Se^uous for making it. Cinnabar is found native in Idria, 
Almaden, &c., in acute rhombohedral crystals, for commerce, how- 
ever, it is artificially prepared, principally by the Dutch ; in mass 
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it IB crystalline, of dark, reddish brown colour ; but in powder it is 
bright scarlet, having no taste or odour, dens. 8*1, insoluble in water 
and alcohol, fusible and volatile ; in the air it bums with a blue 
flame forming sulphurous acid, and mercury volatilizes in vapour. 



»-> Sulphur Sv, melt and add mercury Ibij, continue the 
heat until the mixture begins to swell up, then remoye the vessel and 
cover it closely to prevent the mixture taking fire ; when the material is 
cold, powder and sublime it. 

The mercury and sulphur combine, forming a black coloured sulphuret ; 
by subliming Uiis becomes a dark red mass, termed factitious cinnabar. 
To obtain the brilliant scarlet vermOUon, cinnabar is finely powdered and 
exposed to strong sunshine, in flat dishes covered by a thin layer of 
water. 

Adulterations. — Red sulphuret of arsenic, if present, is de- 
tected by boiling Vermillion with caustic potash, supersaturating the 
filtered solution with nitric acid and adding sulphuretted hydrogen, 
which throws down orpiment, the yellow sulphuret of arsenic ; red 
lead, red oxide of iron, or earthy impurities remain on evaporating 
cinnabar by heat, and the lead being decomposed, globules of that 
sietal are obtained. 

Tests. — Heated with potash, globules of mercury sublime ; and 
if muriatic acid be added to the residue, which is sulphuret of potas- 
sium, it disengages sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Uses. — For fumigating venereal ulcers of the throat, skin, fingers, 
toes, &c., by placing 3ss to 3j on a heated iron, and conveying the 
fumes, which consist of mercurial vapour and sulphurous acid, to 
the affected part through a funnel ; for the throat it is objectionable, 
as the sulphurous acid may excite cough and laryngeal irritation, 
and in one instance which I^saw, this was very severe ; mercury with 
chalk, or the oxide of mercury are therefore preferable. Mr. Colles 
advised cinnabar to be made into a candle with wax, on lighting the 
wax, its vapour is easily directed to any ulcerated surfiace. 



HYDRARGYRI SULPHURETUM CUM SULPHURE, L. 

Black Sulphuret of Mercury. 

Frequently termed Ethiop's mineral, is a heavy, black, insipid, and 
odourless, amorphous powder, insoluble in water ; it fuses when 
heated, and is totally dissipated ; boiled in caustic potash water, a 
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sulphuret of potassium forms, and a black powder remains, which 
be<M>me8 red when sublimed, and is cinnabar ; hence Braiide and 
Phillips consider this preparation a mere mixture of forty-two parts 
of sulphur to fifty-eight of cinnabar. 

PreparaHon^^^Bxib sulphur fibj, mercary ftj, together, until g^bules are 
no longer yisible. 

Adulterations.— CHiarcoal, ivory black, or black sulphuret of 
antimony may be mixed with it, they are left on applying a moder- 
ate heat, which volatilizes the sulphuret of meroniy. 
. Uses. — Qrfilaand others consider it inert; it wastiicoght to 
be an alterative and given in powder or electuary for glandular and 
cutaneous affections. 

Dose. — Gr. v to 3ss. 

HydrargyH StdphoB, D. (HgO,SO,=149.) Sulphate of Mercury. 

Preparation, — Conmercial qnicksilver 3z, commercial oil of vitriol fS^j; 
heat in a poroeUdn capsule until efiforvesoence ceases, and nothiii^reBiaitts 
but a white and dry crystalline salt. 

Part of the acid is decomposed into oxygen, whidi unites with the mer- 
cury, and sulphurous acid fumes that escape ; tiie rest of the sulphuric 
acid then combines with the oxide of mercury to form a sulphate. It is 
an opaque white salt, becoming orange coloured at a dull red heat ; at a 
strongier heat it is decomposed into mercury, oxygen, sad sulphuric add ; 
water changes it into a soluble salt, and an insoluble basic yellow sub-sul- 
phate, termed turpeth mineral. 

l^^et.— To form the sub-sulphate, calomel, and corrosive sublimate. 

Eydrargyri Suh^SuJphaa. (3Hg04-S05=367.) Sul^BidphaU ^ 

Mercury. 

Turpeth mineral is a heavy yeHow powder, without odour, of an acrid 
metallic taste, taking 2,000 parts of cold, or 600 of boSing water to dh- 
solve it, 

Prifpara^ton.-HPh* D., 1826. Sulphate of mercury ana, pait^ warn 
water twenty parts ; rub together in an earthen-ware mortar, pour off the 
supernatant fluid, and wash the yellow powder with warm water, as long 
as« the decanted fluid gives a precipitate with caustic potash water, then 
dry it. 

Water decomposes the sulphate of mercniy into free iudd, and an insol- 
uble yellow basic sulphate. 

Teete, — Boiled with liquor potassse, the red oxide of mercuiy iidls, and 
sulphate of potash forms in solution, with which barytic saN» give a white 
precipitate. 
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EffeeU and Do9e9. — A yiolent aod dangerous emetic in doses of gr. v» 
nerer used ; an alterative in doses of a quarter of a gram to gr. j, seldom 
onployed ; gr. j, mixed with gr. y of snuff or starch acts as an errhine, and 
is occasionally prescribed to cause a mucous discharge from the nares in 
severe head-ache or chronic ophthalmia. 

Hydrargyri Aeetat, (Hg90+C4H303,=261.) Acetate of Mercury. 

This salt is in white, thin» shining scales, without odour, of an acrid 
metallic taste ; sparingly soluble in cold water, and insoluble in alcohol. 
It was used from being the supposed active part of Kejser's anti-syphilitic 
pills ; but Robiquet states that Keyser employed the acetate of the red 
oxide. 

Preparation, — Ph. D., 1826. Mercury nine parts, dilute nitic add 
eleven parts, dissolve and pour the solution into acetate of potash nine 
parts, dissoved in boiling water 100 parts, and acidulated with vinegar; 
filter quickly through a linen cloth, on cooling, crystals form, wash and 
dry them on paper with a gentle heat. 

A subnitrate of mercury is obtained, which is decomposed by acetate of 
potash, acetate of mercury crystallizing on coolings and nitrate of potash 
remaining in the solution ; the acetic acid is used to prevent the formation 
of any yellow subnitrate of mercury. 

Tests, — Heated with sulphuric add and spirit of wine, the odour of 
acetic ether is percdved ; by heating the salt alone, mercury is sublimed. 

Dose, — Gr. j to v, rarely employed ; Keyser's pills are composed of 
acetate of mercury gr. xij, manna Siij, divided into seventy-two pills. 



HYDRARGYRI BICYANIDUM, L. (HgCt =127.) 

Cyanide of Mercury. 

Was discovered by Scheele ; it forms colourless, rectangular 
prisms, which are anhydrous, and occasionally opaque, its taste is 
disagreeably metallic, it is sparingly dissolved by alcohol, and is 
soloble in eight parts of cold, or much less of boiling water ; when 
heated it gives off cyanogen gas, which bums with a violet flame, 
and globules of mercury sublime. 

Preparation. — L. Percyanide of iron (prussian blue) Sviij, binoxide of 
mereary 3x, distilled water Oiv, boil together for half an hour and strain ; 
evaporate the solution that crystals may form ; wash what remains fre- 
quently with boiling distilled water, and again evaporate the mixed liquors 
Uiat crystals may be formed. 

In this process, cyanogen leaves the iron and unites with mercury to 
form the cyanide, which crystallizes ; oxygen at the same time passes from 
the oxide of mercury to the iron, prodndng oxide of iron, which is sepa- 

2b 
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rated bj filteriug ; but the crystals are usually yellowish green, and im* 
pure, containing a little oxide of iron. 

L. It may also be made by adding as much binojude of mercury as will 
accurately saturate it, to hydrocyanic acid, distilled from ferro-cyanide of 
potassium, and dilute sulphuric acid. HgO and HCy,=HgCy and HO. 

Tests.— -When hydrochloric acid is added to a solution of this 
salt, it emits hydrocyanic acid, which is known by its smell and 
appropriate tests, (which see,) 

Uses. — It is employed occasionally to prepare pmssic acid ; and 
in France it is prescribed as an alterative and anti-venereal remedy, 
its effects resemble corrosive sublimate, to which Soubeiraii prefers 
it as being more soluble, less easily decomposed by vegetable sub- 
stances, and not liable to cause epigastric pain. Twenty grains 
have produced death in nine days, with salivation, ulceration of the 
mouth, purging, vomiting, and convulsions. 

Antidotes. — None, albumen does not decompose it ; as soon as 
possible it should be removed by vomiting nad the stomach pump, 
the after symptoms are treated as usual. 

Dose. — The sixteenth to the fourth of a grain, in pill or solution. 

MANGANESE. (Mn=28.) 

Discovered about 1770, it is a greyish white metal, very infusible, 
dens, about 8*0 ; it is obtained from the oxide made into a paste with 
lamp black and oil, and strongly heated in a forge for two hours; in 
the air it absorbs oxygen, faDing into a black powder. Manganese 
forms many oxides, the black or binoxide is alone contained in 
the Pharmacopoeia. 



MANGANESII PEROXYDUM, D. MANGANESII 
OXYDUM, E, MANGANESII BINOXYDUM, L. 

Black Oxide of Manganese. 

This occurs in various forms, when crystallized and pure, it is 
named prolusite, and with water it constitutes the ore called wadd. 
Broken in pieces and ground, it is sold as a fine black powder, with- 
out taste or smell, dens. 4*6 to 4*9, insoluble and nearly infusible ; 
when heated it affords oxygen ; with salt and sulphuric acid, it is used 
to evolve chlorine ; and it is added to the ley in procuring iodine. 

Impurities. — It contains variable quantities of sulphate of 
barytes, earthy matter, oxide of iron, and limestone ; its great utility 
in commerce renders it important to determine tiieir amount. 
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which is calcnlated from the hiilk of chlorine or oxygen, that a 
given weight of the powder is capahle of forming. 

Uses. — In ointment, containing 3j to § of lard, it is applied to 
some skin diseases, as herpes, scahies, and prurigo. 

Sulphate of Mttnganese.'^MnOfSO ^+7^0- Is prepared for dyeing, by 
heating in a closed Vessel, peroinde of manganese and ooal^ dissolving the 
impure protoxide thus formed, in sulphuric acid, and adding a httle 
muriatic acid at the end of the process ; by evaporating to dryness, and 
exposure to a red heat, the persulphate of iron in it is decomposed, and 
water dissolves out the sulphate of manganese from the oxide of iron* 
(Graham.) It is rose coloured salt, when anhydrous forming a white 
mass, soluble in two parts of cold water, and having a bitter metallic taste. 
It is given in doses of 3j to i], the latter are, however, considered exces- 
sive ; this salt is said to purge within an hour or so, producing increased 
bilious secretion, and Dr. Ure has lately brought it forward, as likely to be 
useful in gouty affections. 



plumbum; (Pb,=104.) Lead. 

Lead was one of the metals known to the ancients ; its principal 
ore is the sulphnret or galena, from which it extracted by roasting 
in a reverb^ratory furnace for some time, at a dull red heat, by 
which much of the sulphnret is changed into sulphate ; the entire 
mass is then well mixed and the heat raised, when the sulphate and 
sulphnret react on each other, forming sulphurous acid and metallic 
lead ; PbO,SOs ^^ PbS=:2Pb and 2SO«. There are also other 
ores of this metal, as the phosphate, carbonate, chromate, Slc.j but 
they are rarely used. Lead is a soft, blueish white metal, of dens. 1 1 '4, 
soon tarnishing in the air and becoming oxidized ; dilute acids act 
slowly on it, except nitric acid, in which it rapidly dissolves ; it is 
malleable, but has little tenacity ; at 612^ it fuses, and may be got 
in octohedra by slowly cooling. In pure water, if air be excluded, 
lead is not acted on, but if air be present, the oxide, hydrate, 
and carbonate of lead are formed ; hence, such water passing 
through lead pipes or cisterns rapidly dissolves the metal and 
becomes poisonous ; Christison has shewn that the presence of sul- 
phates, and chlorides in ordinary water diminishes or prevents the 
solubility of lead, forming in the pipes, &c., a deposit of insoluble 
sulphate and chloride of lead, which effectually protects the rest of 
the metal from being acted on, thus when the 2,000th part of salt, 
or 4,000th part of sulphate of lime is contained in the water, they 
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{nereot its diasolving any lead, and phosphates have even greater 
power in preserving the metal finnn heing acted on« 

Tests. — The salts of lead form with iodide of potassinm, a yellow 
iodide of lead dissolved by boUing water, and deposited in goldea 
spangles as it cools ; with bichromate of potash, they yield a yellow 
chromate of lead ; and with alkaline carbonates, or sulphates, the 
white carbonateor sulphate oflead ; sulphuretted hydrogen blackens its 
8oluti<ms, producing a snlphuret ; and its salts heated with char- 
coal before the blow-pipe are reduced, giving metallic lead. 

Effects. — The metal itself appears inert, though most of its pn- 
parations are poisonous, and in small repeated doses may produce 
colic, convulsions, or paralysis ; this chronic poisoning is liable to 
occur with personb using water, cyder, or other fluids contaminated 
with lead, or in painters, plumbers, &c., in the habit of employing it 
Lead or painters' colic, termed oolica pictonum, or the colic of 
I'oictou, may begin suddenly, or be preceded by indigestion ; there 
is griping pain, increased at intervals in the bowels about the um- 
bilicus, and constipation, with the usual symptoms of colic. Dr. 
Burton has shewn that when lead is taken for any length of time, a 
blue mark is observed on the gums, around the teeth, and this is 
always found in those cases, which distinguishes them from ordin- 
ary colic. The paralysis usually occurs with those who have had 
colic already ; the extensor muscles of the fore-arm are most com- 
monly affected, causing drooping of the wrist, sometimes the part 
feels painful, and the muscles gradually become pale and wasted, 
particularly about the thumb ; convulsions and apoplexy are also 
occasionally produced by lead. In large doses its preparations are 
irritant, and may give rise to symptoms of gastro-enterite, with 
Cramps, vomiting, collapse, and even coma, the bowels in general are 
costive, though there may be severe purging, but acute poisoning from 
lead is rarely met Dr. Thompson fancied the carbonate was alone 
poisonous, and that other salts of lead were converted into it in the 
system before causing dangerous effects ; hence he advised acetic 
acid to be combined with the acetate in prescribing, to form a super- 
acetate ; it is now considered that any soluble lead salt may be the 
soiurce of these injurious consequences. 

Antidotes. — In poisoning by lead salts, sulphate of soda, or of 
magnesia, or alum, should be given to form an insoluble sulphate of 
lead ; and emetics then used to empty the stomach, as though insol- 
uble, some consider the sulphate is not inert. For lead colic, purga- 
tives, as castor oil are prescribed, followed by or combined with opium ; 
and alum is employed by some as a specific remedy independantly of 
its decomposing the poison, it has been found very serviceable ; baths 
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of sulphuretted hydrogen are also reconiraejided, they unite with 
the salts of lead on the skin, forming a black sulphuret which should 
be removed . by a flesh brush ; they thus prevent its absorption, and 
should be continued daily as long as this discoloration is produced. 
In paralysis from lead, the wnsts are supported by splints, passive 
motion and galvanism used at intervals, blisters applied along the 
nerves, and stychnine given internally. To prevent chronic poison- 
ing in lead manufactories, great cleanliness is recommended, with 
the daily use of lemonade, acidulated by sulphuric acid, which may 
convert any lead salts swallowed accidentally, into a sulphate. 

OXYDUM PLUMBI, LITHARGYRUM, D, L. E. 
(PbO,=1 12.) Oxide of Lead. 

Oxide of lead or litharge was known to the ancients. When 
melted lead is exposed to a current of air it oxidizes, forming a 
yellowish green mass, used as a paint under the term massicot ; 
when kept for some time, the mass breaks up into red or yellowish 
scales called gold litharge when of red hue, owing to the presence 
of red lead, and silver litharge when of lighter colour; Leblanc 
however states that the red tint is acquired by slow cooling, while 
if rapidly cooled, litharge remains yellow ; it is nearly insoluble, of 
den& 9*4 ; when heated it fuses, and with charcoal is easily reduced, 
giving off oxygen. 

Adulterations. —None. " Fifty grains dissolve without effer- 
vescence in pyroligneous acid f^iss ; the solution precipitated by 
fifty three grains of phosphate of soda, remain presipitables by more 
of the test, E." ; any effervescence would show the presence of a 
carbonate. 

Uses.-- In fine powder it is sometimes sprinkled on excoriatious, 
ulcers, and burns, as an astringent ; its prolonged application might 
be injurious by its becoming absorbed ; it enters into the composi- 
tion of many plasters and lead preparations. 

Plumbi Oxi/dum Hydratum, L. (3PbO+HO.) Hydrated Oxide of Lead. 

Preparatum, — Solution of diacetate of lead Ovj, distilled water cong iij, 
solution of potash Ovj, or as much as suffices to precipitate the oxide ; 
mix, and wash the precipitate with water until nothing alkaline remains. 

The potash and acetic acid form an acetate of potash which dissolves ; the 
oxide of lead precipitating, combined with water as a hydrate of white 
colour ; it re-disSolves in an excess of caustic potash water^ and some 
chemists consider that it is not an oxide, but a sexbasic acetate, " It 
ihould totally dissolve in dilute nitric acid, L." 

Uff0(/, in preparing sulphate of quinine, L. 
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Plumbi Otidum Bubrmm. (Pb,04 or Pb09+2PbO=344.) Bed Lead. 

Is obtained bj heating litharge in a current of air at a temperatnie of 
600^9 fto that the oxide maj not be fused ; it absorbs more oxygen, and 
forms a bright red powder, tasteless and insoluble, of dens. 9*0. When 
heated it gives off oxygen, protoxide of lead remaining; its composition is 
not uniform from containing variable quantities of the protoxide mixed 
with peroxide of lead ; when acted on by dilute nitric add, usually about 
sixty-five parts of the protoxida dissolve out, and thirty-five parts of brown 
peroxide remain. 

Used, — ^To form aqua chlorinii. AduUeratioM. — Brick dust or red 
oxide of iron may be mixed with it ; this is detected by boiling it in water 
with sugar and a little nitric acid, it dissolves, leaving the earthy matters. 
(Fordos-) 

Plumbi Chloridumy L. (PbCh=140.) Chloride of Lead. 

Is found native in the horn lead ore ; as prepared it is a white, tasteless, 
crystalline powder, soluble in twenty-two parts of boiling water, and 
separating in small brilliant crystals on cooling, it requires 135 parts of 
cold water to dissolve in ; when heated it fuses into a homy mass, hence 
it is termed horn lead. TJeed, — To prepare hydrochlorate of morphia, L., 
it has also been employed to allay pain in cancerous and nervous diseases, 
acting as an astringent and local anodyne ; it is used in solution, 3j of the 
salt being added to Oj of water, or in ointment containing 3j to 3j of lard. 

Preparation. — Dissolve acetate of lead 3xix, in boiling distilled water 
Oiij, and chloride of sodium ^vj, in boiling distilled water Oj, mix the 
solutions ; wash the precipitate when cold, with distilled water and 
dry it. 

Chlorine from the common salt unites with lead, forming chloride of 
lead which precipitates ; while acetic acid combines with sodium, and the 
oxygen, which passes from the oxide of lead, producing acetate of soda 
that dissolves and is removed by washiug, PbO,Acet, and NaCl,=PbCl, 
and NaO, Acet. 



PLUMBI NITRAS, D. E. (PbO,NO,=166.) 

Nitrate of Lead. 

It forms usually opaque crystals, modifications of octohedrons, 
soluble in seven and a half parts of cold water ; when heated, it 
decrepitates, then evolves a mixture of oxygen and nitrous acid gas, 
and leaves fused protoxide of lead. 

Preparation. — D. Lithargfe in fine powder 3v, place it in a porcelain dish, 
and add pure nitric acid fSij, distilled water Oiss, and with a sand heat, 
occasionally stirring the mixture^ evaporate the whole to dryness ; upon 
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the residue boH diBtilled water Oiss, clear the solution by filtering, and 
having acidulated it with, a few drops more of nitric acid, evaporate until a 
pellicle begins to form on its surface ; withdraw the heat, and crystals will 
form when cooling, which should be dried on blotting paper in a warm 
atmosphere, and keep in a dose bottle. 

E. Litharge Sivss, dilute nitric acid O), dissolve the litharge to satura- 
tion, with the aid of a gentle heat, filter and set aside to crystallise ; more 
crystals may be got by concentratmg the residual Uquid. 

In thb process, the oxide of lead and nitric acid combine to form a 
nitrate FbO+N05=PbO,N05. 

Uses. — To prepare iodide of lead ; a'solution of 3j of this salt in 
water (ij^ is Ledoyen's disinfecting liquid, it destroys the odour of 
sulphuretted hydrogen, but seems to have little or no power over 
infection ; as an astringent it may be employed internally. 

Dose. — Gr, one-fourth to gr. j twice or thrice daily, in pill or 
mixture. 



PLUMBI lODIDUM, D. L. E. (PbI,=230.) 

Iodide of Lead. 

Is usually seen in a fine yellow powder, without smell or taste, 
soluble in 1235 parts of cold, or in 194 parts of boiling water, and as 
it cools, falling in golden yellow scales ; acetic acid or alcohol 
also dissolve it ; when heated, it fuses, partly volatilizes, and is 
then decomposed, evolving iodine in vapour. 

Preparation. — D. Nitrate of lead 3j, dissolve in cold distilled water 
Ojy mix with iodide of potassium ^, dissolved in cold distilled water 
Oss, remove the dear solution when the precipitate has subsided, and 
placing the latter on a filter, wash it with distilled water Oss ; dry it at a 
heat not above 212^, and keep in a closed bottle. 

£. Dissolve nitrate of lead 3j, iodide of potassium Sj, each in water 
fSxv ; mix, collect the precipitate on linen or caHco, and wash it* Boil the 
powder with water oong. iij, acidulated with pyroligneous acid f^iij* let 
any undissolved matter subside, keeping the heat near boiUng ; pour off 
the dear liquor, from which iodide of lead will crystallize on cooling. 

L. Acetate of lead Six, distilled water Ovj, dissolve and add iodide of 
pptassium Svij» dissolved in distilled water Oij» wash and dry the pre- 
dpitate* 

By D. and £. nitrate of lead is added to iodide of potassium, ni- 
trate of potash forms in the solution, and iodide of lead prcdpitates, 
KI and Fb0,NO5=K0,N05 and Fbl. £. directs this iodide to be crys- 
tallized by dissolving it in boiling wateri and again cooling, but the D. form 
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Ib preferable, yielding a fine powder suitable for ointments. By L. 
acetate of lead is employed instead of the nitrate* and if pure, is nnobjeo* 
tionable ; it however usually contains some subaoetate, which causes an 
ozy-iodide to fall, PbO,PbI. 

Tbsts. — Heated it evolves iodine, and the residue dissolved by 
nitric acid gives the reactions of lead. 

Adulterations. — None of importance, << Ghr. v should be solu- 
ble by boiling in pyroligneous acid fSj diluted with distilled water 
f|iss, and golden crystals are deposited on cooling. E." 

Uses. — Its effects are little known; intemaUy, it is employed 
as an alterative for chronic tumours, and externally applied in 
ointment to strumous enlargements, chronic and lupoid ulcera- 
tions, and enlarged glands. Dr. Simpson of Edinburgh has used 
this and other remedies, (as tannin, extract of belladonna, opium, 
mercurial ointment, oxide of zinc, &o.) made into balls with fatty 
matters, as local applications to the uterus, in diseases of that organ. 

Dose. — Gr. iij to v or upwards, in pill. 

Vngutntum Flumbi lodidi, D« L Ointment of Iodide of Lead. 

Preparation, — D. Iodide of lead Sj* ointment of white wax Svij ; mix. 
L. Iodide of lead 3j, lard Jviij ; mix. 

PLUMBI CARBONAS, D. L. E. (PbO,CO^=134.^ 

Carhaiiate of Lead, 

White lead or ceruse is found naturally in crystals, forming white 
lead ore ; in commerce it is always prepared artificially, and sold 
in masses like chalk, or more usually in fine powder, of white 
Colour, heavy, tasteless, and insoluble in water, of dens. 6*25. 

Preparation.'^Bj mixing solutions of acetate of lead, and carbonate of 
soda, a neutral carbonate of lead precipitates, PbO,CO^ ; but this b not 
fit for painting, being deficient in body, or opacity. The commercial car- 
bonate is obtained by passing carbonic acid through a solution of subace- 
tate of lead, or exposing sheets of cast lead to the fumes of vin^ar, by 
placing them over earthen vessels containing it, and imbedded in tan, 
which rotting, heats the vessels, causing the acetic acid to vaporise and 
convert the lead into an acetate, which is changed into carbonate by car- 
bonic acid evolved from the decaying oak bark ; after five or six weeks it is 
removed, finely ground into a thin paste under water, well washed and 
dried for sale. 
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Tbsts. — It disaolves with eflfervescence in acida, carbonic acid 
escaping, and the solution can be tested for lead. 

Adulterations.— It is often mixed with impnrides, especially 
sulphate of barytes or of lime, and chalk ; the sulphates of barytes or 
of lime are insoluble in dilute nitric acid ; chalk may be detected by 
dissolving the white lead in acetic acid, then precipitate all the lead 
by sulphuretted hydrogen, boil and filter the solution, and add oxalic 
acid, which deposits any chalk contained in it as an insoluble oxalate. 

Uses. — Carbonate of lead is not used internally ; externally it is 
occasionally applied to excoriations as a dusting powder, but is dan- 
geroos, and has caused death by being absorbed ; in ointment it is 
employed as a dessicant to burns and ulcers, when discharging 
much pus, and in plaster, to relieve local neuralgic affections. 
It is very liable to cause lead colic, Dr. Christison thinks, from its 
impalpable powder adhering closely to the mucous membrane, 
and therefore the greater certainty of its absorption ; perhaps the 
ceadiness with which it forms soluble compounds, aids its action. 

^tiffMetUum Plumbi Carbanaiu, D. E. Ointment of Carbonate of Lead, 

Preparation, — D. Ointment of white wax ibj, melt with gentle heat and 
add carbonate of lead in very fine powder 3iij, and atir constantly until 
cool. 

£• Simple ointment Jv, white lead i] ; mix. 



PLUMBI ACETAS, D. L. E. (PbO,C^H3O,+3HO=190.) 

Acetate of Lead. 

Also termed sugar of lead ; it forms brilliant crystals, which are 
modified rhombic prisms, with dihedral summits ; they are usually 
small, and broken down into a coarse powder, or in masses having 
an acetous odour ; in dry air it effloresces slightly, and absorbing 
carbonic acid, fi)rms some insoluble carbonate of lead ; its taste is 
sweet and astringent ; it dissolves in alcohol, or in two parts of 
water ; heated to 136^, it gives off the water of crystallization ; 
more strongly heated, it evolves carbonic acid and acetone ; a ses- 
qnibasic acetate of lead remaining, which, if further heated, leaves 
a globule of metallic lead ; its watery solution reddens litmus, but 
turns violet juice green. 

Preparatum, — ^L. Acetic acid Oiv, distilled water Oiv ; mix, and add 

oxide of lead in powder Sbir 3ij ; dissolre by gentie heat, and strain ; then 

eraporate the liquor, that crystab may form. 

2c 
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E. Uses pyroligiieous acid, dens. 1034, Oij, distilled witer Oj, Uthaige 
Jxir. 
D. In the materia medica, to be bought prepared. 

In this process, protoxide of lead uniting with acetic add, forms the 
salt, PbO+Acet=:PbO, Acet; but for commerce it is always made by 
wholesale manofarturers, on an extenaiTe scale. 

Tests. — Heated with snlphnric acid, it disengages acetic acid ; by 
the tests for lead this metal is easily detected. 

Adulterations. — It is usually sufficiently pure. *^ It should 
be entirely soluble in distilled wa^, acidulated with acetic acid ; 
forty-eight grains thus dissolyed are not entirely precipitated by a 
solution of thirty grains of phosphate of soda. E." 

Uses. — Acetate of lead is employed as an astringent in chronic 
diarrhcea and dysentery ; for these diseases it may be prescribed in 
small repeated doses, or full doses as gr. x may be giren twice or 
thrice in the day ; in general the quantity directed is too little to 
produce its full benefits ; for autumnal diarrhoea or English cholera, 
it is frequentiy of use combined with opium, and some place much 
reliance on it in Asiatic cholera ; it is also given to diminish expecto- 
ration and diarrhoea in phthysb, but usually fails to afford relief, and 
its exhibition is advised for those forms of bronchitis attended with 

m 

excessive secretion, to check the over abundant expectoration. In 
epistaxiB, he&moptysis, heematemesiB, intestinal and uterine hemor- 
rhages, the acetate of lead is much relied on to arrest the bleeding ; 
in passive forms of hemorrhage, it may be given alone or with 
opiates, but when inflammatory symptoms are present, the usual 
antiphlogistic treatment must be combined with it, as purging, 
bleeding, &c. It is not so poisonous as is usually supposed, so 
much as gr. xviij have been given daily for eight or ten days with- 
out injury, but its long continued exhibition will cause all the symp- 
toms of chronic lead poisoning, and some appear peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of its efiects ; thus I have seen gr. yj given in divided 
doses cause slight colic and blue marks around the gums. Large 
doses as Sj or ij produce a nauseous, sweet, but metallic taste, 
burning heat in the throat and stomach, vomiting, pain in the 
epigaslarium, sometimes followed by severe colic, coldness, and pros- 
tration, and in some by cramps, giddiness, paralysis, and even 
coma. Externally, sugar of lead is used in lotions firom its seda- 
tive and astringing powers, for grains and superficial inflammations, 
also to check the excessive discharge of ulcers and bums, as an 
injection for gleet, leucorrhoea, and gonorrhoea, and as a collyriimi 
in purulent ophthalmia ; its long continued use in this affectionr or 
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its employment when the cornea is ulcerated, should be avoided, 
as Dr. Jacob has shewn its liability to fonn white indelible stainst 
which if on the cornea, might interfere with yision. In enema, 
dissolved in starch mucilage, acetate of lead is used with benefit to 
check the tenesmus of dysentery or of diarrhoea. 

Antidotes. — See lead. 

Doses. — Gt« j to x twice or thrice daily in pills or solution ; 
vinegar is usually given with or after each dose, from Dr. Thomp- 
son's view, that it prevents the formation of a carbonate which he 
considered the only poisonous salt of lead ; it is of service in aiding 
file solutiim of the acetate and rendering it easier absorbed ; opium 
is often prescribed with acetate of lead, and decomposes a very 
little portion of it, forming acetate of morphia and meconate of 
lead, but not enough to cause the change to be important ; vege- 
taUe infusions containing tannin, acids, or hard waters, should not 
be used as they are incompatible with the salt. For eye lotions 
m urethral injections 9j to 5ss in distilled water fjviij can be directed ; 
ksr ordinary lotions, 3ij to vj of the salt may be dissolved in water 
Ojj and vinegar fjss added ; in enemas from gr. x to xxx may be 
employed. 

Unpimium PUmbi Aeetaiia, D. £. Ceratum Plumbi Acetaiia, L. 

Ointment of Acetate of Lead. 

PreparaHon* — D. Ointment of white wax Sbj, melt with a gentle heat» 
and add acetate of lead in fine powder 3j, stir until it concretes. 

L. White wax 3ij, olive oil fSviij, melt and add acetate of lead pow- 
dered, Sij* 

£• Simple ointment Jxx, melt and add acetate of lead in fine powder Sj» 

An astringent and cooling ointment applied to painful ulcerations, exco. 
nations or discharging snrfaces. 

PiMiB PhmM Opiata, E. Acetate of Lead and Opium Pills. 
Preparation. — ^Acetate of lead six parts, opium one part, consenre of 
roses one part, mix and divide into gr. iv pills. It may also be made with 
double the quantity of opium. 

Each pill contains gr. iij of acetate of lead and gr. ss of opium. 
Date. — One or two pills. 

PLUMBI SUBACETATIS LIQUOR, D. 
Solution of Diacetate of Lead. 

This preparation, termed Plumbi Diacetatis Liquor, by L. and 
Plumbi Diacetatis Solutio, by E. is usually known as extract of 
Saturn, or Goulard's extract, from M. Goulard who brought 
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it into use about 1770 ; it contains a snbacetate of lead in solution, 
SPbCC^H,©,, (Kane) ; or2PbO,C^H5O5+l0Aq, (Thompson). 
It is a transparent, colourless liquid, with a sweetish astringent 
taste. 

Prippiira/tVm.— D. Acetate of lead Jt), distilled water Oij, diasolTe and 
heat to boiling, then add in sncoestiTe portions, litharge in &ie powder Sir, 
and boil gently for half an hour ; add now as mach distilled water aa wiD 
supply what has been lost by evaporation, and filter through paper into a 
bottle, which should have an air tight stopper. Dens. 1066. 

L. Acetate of lead ibij giij, oxide of lead in fine powder &j SiT» water 
Ovj, boil for half an hour, frequently stirring, and when the liquor is cold» 
add distilled water, as much as will make up the quantity to Oyj, then 
strain. Dens. 1260. 

£. Acetate of lead 3vj 3vj, litharge in fine powder Jiv, water Qiss, pro- 
ceed as in L. and preserve in closed bottles. 

The acetate of lead unites with more oxide of lead to form a subsalt, 
which dissolves in the water. The three preparations vary very much in 
strength, thus L. contains 220 grains in fSj ; E. 172 grains in fSj ; and D. 
only 109 grains in the same quantity. 

Tests. — The same as for acetate of lead, from which it is dis- 
tinguished by forming copious white precipitates with mucQage oi 
carbonic acid« 

Adulterations. — Unimportant, when made from ordinary vi- 
negar, it is often of a brown colour. 

Uses. — In large doses, tliis solution is poisonous ; it is not given 
internally ; diluted it is prescribed as a lotion to inflamed parts, contu- 
sions, wounds, bums, or ulcers, being an astringent and sedative 
application ; it may also be employed in ointment. 

Plumbi Subacetatis Liquor Compantw, D. Liquor Plumbi Diaeetaiii 
diluhUf L. Dilute Solution of Subaeeiate of Lead. 

Preparation. — D. Solution of subacetate of lead f3ij» proof spirit fjiji 
distilled water cong ss ; mix, filter, and keep in stoppered bottles. 

L. Solution of diaceUte of lead fSiss, proof spirit f^ij, distilled water 
Oj; mix. 

This is usually known as vegeto-water or Goulard's solution ; the D. 
preparation is preferable, being slightly stronger than L. for it contains 
about 2 1 8 grains in Oiv, and L. only 1 66 ; it may however be employed with 
advantage even when more concentrated. The fluid should be colourless, 
but if made with common water, a milky deposit of sulphate, chloride, and 
carbonate of lead is caused by the salts in the water. It may be applied 
on lint as a lotion, or formed into a poultice with bread crumb. 
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Ceraium Plumbi Con^pontum^ L. Compound Lead Cerate. 

Preparation. — ^Wai JW, oliye oil fSviij. melt and wheil they begin tb 
thicken^ add gradnallj solution of diacetate of lead fSiij> stir constantly 
widi a spatula until they cool ; lastly with these mix camphor Sss, dissolved 
in olive oil f^ij. 

Used for the same purposes as liquor plumbi, to ulcers^ excoriations, 
burns, &c« it is commonly termed Goulard's cerate. 



EMPLASTRUM LITHARGYRI, D. E. 
EMPLASTRUM PLUMBI, L. Lead Plaster. 

This is frequently termed diachylon, it forms the basis of several 
plasters, and is sold in rolls of a greyish or yellowish white colour ; 
when heated it melts, and can be decomp<M9ed by increased tem- 
perature, giving out inflammable gasses, and leaving a charred 
residoe from which globules of lead may be obtained. Ether sepa- 
rates lead plaster into a soluble oleate of lead, and an insoluble 
inaigarate of lead. 

Preparation. — D. Litharge in fine powder Sby, olive oil cong. j, water 
Oij ; boil together over a slow fire, stirring constantly until the oil and 
litharge acquire such consistence that they will solidify on cooling ; to- 
wards the close of the process, a little boiling water should be added to 
replace that which has disappeared. 

L. Uses oxide of lead in fine powder flbyj, olive oil cong. j, water Oij. 

K Directs litharge in fine powder 3v, olive oil fjxij, water fjiij. 

In this process, olive oil (which consists of oleine and margarine, or of 
oleic and margaric adds united with glycerine) is decomposed, its acids 
unite with oxide of lead, to form the plaster, which is a lead soap, inso- 
luble in water, and glycerine with some uncombined oxide of lead is dis- 
solved by the water employed in making it, which also aids the reaction, 
and keeps the heat moderate. 

Uses. — To form other plasters, it may be applied spread on 
calico for strapping to support ulcers according to Baynton's me- 
thod of treating them, but adhesive or soap plaster is more com- 
monly used. 

Bmpkutrum EesitUBf D. L. Emplaetrum Retinonim, £• 

Resin or Adhesive Plaster, 

Preparation. — D. Litharge plaster fibij, melt over a slow fire, and add 
castile soap in powder Sij, resin in powder Jiv, and mix intimately. 
L. Litharge plaster Ibiij, melt and add resin powdered Sbss. 
E. Litharge plaster 3v, resin 3j ; melt together, and stir while cooling. 
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It is sold spread on calioob and modi med to retain the edges of 
wounds to^ther^ and as a strapping for uloara ; the quantity of resin in 
this preparationy causes it to be considered orer stimulating hj some pei^ 
sonsy Baynton's original plaster contained only Bi} of resin to flbj of kid 
plaster. 

Unguentum Plumbi Compontumg L. Can^^omid Lead Oiniment 

Preparation. — Mix chalk Jviij, with vinegar fSyj, when efienrescenoe 
ceases, add the solution gradually to lead plaster Sbiijy and oHtc <h1 Oy, 
previously melted togetheri and stir until cooled. 

An acetate of lime is formed and mixed with the plaster and oil ; it is 
an imitation of KirkknuTs neutral cerate used to dress ulcers as a seda- 
tive and astringent. 

STANNUM, D. E. (Sn =58.) Tin. 

Tin was known in the earliest ages, for the bronze inafcmments of 
ancient nationa are an alloy consisting partly of this metal ; England 
yielded it to the Phoenicians, and mostof that yet employed is obtained 
in Cornwall, or from the East, in Malacca and Banca ; it is found 
principally as peroxide, the wood or stone tin, and sometimes as asul- 
phnret, termed tin pyrites ; theoxideis easily reduced to metalby heat- 
ing it with charcoal, or coal, in a reverberatory furnace. Tin is white, 
brilliant, malleable, and very soft, having but little tenacity, and 
giving a peculiar crackling sound when bent, dens. 7*3 ; it melts 
at 442^ ; tin is very slowly oxidized by air or water, and is therefore 
used to cover and protect iron and copper cooking vessels ; by nitric 
acid it is rapidly acted on, forming a peroxide, which is sold as 
putty powder. 

Tests. — Boiled in muriatic acid, it forms a protochloride of tin 
which yields with caustic potash a white precipitate, soluble in 
excess of potash ; with sulphuretted hydrogen, a brown snlphuret; 
and with chloride of gold, the purple powder of Cassius. 

Adulterations. — Lead may be contained in tin, or lead or 
pewter filings mixed with it ; 'MOO grmns, finely granulated, are 
entirely converted into a white powder with nitric acid (dens. 1380) 
f^iij ; distilled water boiled with this powder and filtered, gives no 
precipitate with sulphate of magnesia. E." Lead would afford a 
white deposit 

Stanni Pulvie, D. £. Powdered Tin. 
Preparation, — D. Melt grain tin in a black lead crucible, and while 
cooling, stir it with an iron rod until reduced to powder ; separate the finer 
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particles by a Bieye, aod when after being sereral times in succession shaken 
with distilled water, the decanted liquor appears quite dear, let it be dried 
and kept for use. 

E. Melt tin in an iron vessel ; pour it into an earthenware mortar, 
heated a little above the melting point of the metal ; triturate briskly as 
the metal cools, ceasing as soon as a considerable portion is pulverized ; 
aift the product, and repeat the process with the residue. 

Uses. — Tin is employed as a vermifage ; it is usually considered 
to be of service in removing the tape worm ; others deny that it 
affects this parasite, and assert it is most beneficial with lumbrici. 
There is much doubt as to its mode of action ; thus, it is stated mecha- 
nically to detach the worms from the intestine ; others suppose that 
tin is poisonous to them, and attribute its effects either to the metal 
oxidising, or to the formation of sulphuretted hydrogen ; and some 
think that arsenic may be contained in the tin, and be the source of 
its utility. 

Dose. — Sss to 3ij in electuary ; so much as ij has been given ; 
its exhibition should always be followed by infusion of senna or 
some other purgative. 



ZINCUM. (Zn=32.) Zinc. 

Zinc is a crystalline, blueish white metal, of dens. 6*8 to 7*2 ; at 
common temperatures it is tough and hard ; when heated from 212^ 
to 300^, it becomes ductile, and is easily drawn into sheets or wire ; 
at 400^ it is very brittle, so that it may be powdered ; about 773^ it 
ftises ; and at a ftiU red heat volatilizes ; its vapour bums in the air, 
forming clouds of white oxide. Zinc tarnishes under water or if 
exposed to the atmosphere, a coating of suboxide being produced, 
which protects it from further corrosion. The metal is obtained 
from the sulphuret, termed blende, and the impure carbonate or cala- 
mine, by roasting, which converts them into oxide ; when this is mixed 
writh carbon and strongly heated, it is reduced to metal, which sub- 
limes, or passing through a tube in the bottom of a retort closed at 
the top, it is condensed in water, and purified by a second distillation. 

Impurities. — Zinc may contain iron, carbon, cadmium, and 
frequently arsenic ; by sulphuric acid the zinc is dissolved, forming 
a sulphate, and hydrogen is given off, any arsenic escaping with the 
gas as arseniuretted hydrogen. (See Marsh's test for arsenic.) By 
distilling, zinc may be purified, the cadmium and arsenic coming over 
with the first portion, which should be rejected. 
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Tests. — In solution, with sulphuretted hydrogen, it forms a white 
.hydrated sulphuret; with alkalies, a white precipitate, soluble in 
excess ; with alkaline carbonates, a white deposit, insoluble in ex- 
cess ; the carbonate of ammonia, however, gives a white precipitate, 
which is redissolved by it ; and ferrocyanide of potassium produces 
a white ferrocyanide. 

Uses. — The metal appears inert ; its oxide and carbonate are 
astringent, applied externally ; its chloride is caustic ; and its sul- 
jphate acts as a tonic and emetic. 



OXYDUM ZINCI, D. L. E. (ZnO,=40. ) Oxide of Zinc. 

Formerly known as flores zinci, or lana phflosophica ; it is found in 
the red zinc ore of America, combined with sesquioxide of mangan- 
ese ; as prepared artificially, it forms a light white, or yellowish white, 
tasteless powder, without smell, and insoluble in wat^ ; when heated 
it becomes yellow ; it fuses at a low white heat, and by increased 
temperature volatilizes ; it is readily soluble in most acids, and in 
the alkalies. 

Preparation, — D. Place carbonate of zinc in a clay crucible^ furnished 
with a coyer» and expose it to a very low red heat, until a portion of the 
contents of the crucible, taken from its centre, ceases to efferresce on being 
dropped into dilute sulphuric add. 

L. Dissolve sulphate of linc fibj, and sesquicarbonate of ammonia S^ist, 
each in distilled water Oxij ; strain, mix, and wash the precipitate repeat- 
edly with water ; and lastly, burn it for two hours in a strong fire. 

£• Sulphate of zinc Jxij, carbonate of ammonia S^j ; dissolve each in 
distilled water Oij, and proceed as in the L. form. 

On mixing carbonate of ammonia and sulphate of zinc, a mixture of 
carbonate and hydrated oxide of zinc precipitates, 3ZnO.HO-t-2ZnO,C09, 
considered by some to be a basic carbonate ; a sulphate of ammonia is 
obtained at the same time, and removed by washing ; the carbonate of 
zinc is afterwards converted into oxide by the application of heat, water 
and carbonic acid being expelled. D. employs a carbonate already pre- 
pared ; L. and £. form one in the first stage of the process ; the directions 
given by D. regarding the heat, should be attended to, as higher tempera- 
tures may fuse the oxide. 

Test. — Dissolved in sulphuric acid, it gives the characteristic 
reactions of zinc. 

Impurities. — It should be soluble in muriatic or snlphnric acid, 
without effervescing ; but the preparation sold under the name of 
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oxide, is often a carbonate of zinc, obtained hj precipitation, and 
therefore does effervesce ; sometimes it is made by adding an alkali 
to sulphate of zinc, which causes a sabsolphate to HeJI instead of an 
oxide, it dissolves in nitric acid, and gives with salt of barium a 
white insoluble deposit of sulphate of barytes. 

Uses. — It is stated to be tonic and sedative, and has been em- 
ployed in epilepsy, chorea, and neuralgic affections ; its exhibition 
should be continued for three or four weeks at a time, as its effects, 
if any, are very slow ; Heller lately asserts he has seen it given in 
doses of 3ij» twice daily, and detected the entire quantity in the 
fiaeces in the same form in which it was given ; it must, therefore, 
he concludes, have been inert. Externally, it is used as a dusting 
powder to excoriations, superficial ulcers, bums, eczematous and 
impetiginous eruptions, &c., to check excessive discharge, being 
Considered absorbent and astringent ; its comparative freedom from 
poisonous effects renders it much preferable to litharge for this pur- 
pose ; in the proportion of 3iij diffused in water fSvi^, with mucilage, 
it has been prescribed as a lotion for ophthalmia torsi, and as an 
iigection in gonorrhoea. 

Dose. — Gr. ij to iij gradually increased to gr. x, two or three 
times in the day, in powder or piU. 

UnffumUum Zinei Oxydi, D. Unguenium Zinei, L. £• Zine Ointment. 

Preparation. — D. Ointment of white wax Sxij ; melt, and add oxide of 
zinc 3ij ; mix intimately, and stir constantly until the mixture concretes. 
L. Oxide of sine 3j, lard Syj ; mix. 
E. Oxide of anc 3j, simple liniment Svj ; mix. 

Used for the same purposes as oxide of rinc, whenever a nuld astringent 
ointment is required. 

2V^y, or an impure oxide of zinc, is obtained from the chimneys of zino 
furnaces ; when finely powdered it is used for dusting excoriations, and 
by some highly valued as an eye ointment, when the lids are excoriated or 
adhere together in ophthalmia tarsL This Ointment o/Janin is composed 
of tatty 3ij, Armenian bole 3ij, calomel Sj* lard iy 

ZINCI CHLORIDUM, D. (ZnCl,=68.) Chloride of Zinc. 

The chloride of zinc forms white, or greyish, semi-transparent 

masses, of soft waxy consistence ; it melts a little above 212^, so 

that its solution, when evaporated, never becomes solid while hot ; it 

is very deliquescent, and soluble in water and in alcohol ; at a strong 

heat it may be sublimed, and obtoined in needle-like crystals, 

2 D 
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Preparation. — ^D. Take solution of chloride of sine, evaporate it down 
in a porcelain capsule, so far, that upon suffering the residual liquor to cool, 
it solidifies ; subdiride the product rapidly into fragments, and endose 
them in a well stopped bottle. 

It may also be got by dissolving rinc in muriatic acid, and evaporating 
the solution until it concretes on cooling ; in this process the acid is de- 
composed, hydrogen escapes, and chlorine uniting with the metal forms a 
chloride of zinc, Zn+HCl=ZnCl, and H. 

Tests. — With nitrate of silver it yields a deposit of chloride 
of silver, soluble in ammonia ; the tests for zinc show its presence. 

Uses. — This salt was brought into notice by Dr. Canquoin of 
Paris, and others, as a powerful caustic ; he used it in fine powder, 
mixed with two to five parts of flour, and made into paste with a 
little water ; Soubeiran recommends two parts of chloride of zinc, 
one of chloride of antimony, and five of flour, which forms a soft 
paste, easily moulded as desired ; it causes heat in the part, soon 
increasing to violent burning pwi, lasting six to eight hours, or until 
it destroys the surface it is in contact with, causing a firm white 
slough, that is detached in ten or twelve days ; its action chiefly 
depends on its affinity for water, which it abstracts from the tissue 
in deliquescing, and for albumen and gelatine, with which it forms 
the eschar ; it acts like chloride of antimony, but corrodes more 
deeply, and firom the severe pain it produces, a small space only 
should be cauterized at a time ; this caustic leaves a healthy granu- 
lating ulcer, when the slough is detached, and its advocates assert 
that besides its destructive action, it exerts a beneficial influenee 
over the surrounding tissue. It is employed to destroy useiyi and 
cancerous growths, to scrofulous and chronic venereal ulcers^ and ts 
form issues ; for tooth-ache, a small fragment has been placed in the 
hollow tooth, and covered with cotton, it rapidly melts, and oflien 
gives relief; sulphate of zinc will frequently aUay tooth-aohe, and 
is preferable to the chloride, not being a caustic. Internally, the 
chloride of zinc has been used for scrofula, epilepsy, and fieu^ial 
neuralgia ; the Germans employ an Ether Zinci^ composed of chlo- 
ride of zinc i9Aj alcohol fSj, sulphuric ether fjij ; dose, gtt iv to vig 
^ice daily. 

Dose — For internal use gr. j to ij, in solution. 

Zind Chloridi Liquor, D. Solution of Chloride o/Zine. 

Preparation, — Place sheet zinc ibj, in a porcelain capsvle, gradually add 
commercial muriatic acid Oiiss, applying heat until the metal is dissolved* 
filter through calico, and having added to it solution of chlorinated Maie I3j» 
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conoentrate at a boiling temperature until it occupies the bulk of Oj ; let 
the solntion now cool down to the temperature of the air ; place it in a 
bottle with prepared chalk Sj» and haying first added distilled water, so 
that the balk of the whole may be Oij» shake frequently for twenty* 
fimr hours ; finally filter, and keep the product in a well stopped bottle. 
Dens. 1593. 

The muriatic acid in this process is separated into hydrogen gas, which 
escapes, and chlorine that unites with the zinc, HCl,+Zn,=ZnCl and H. 
but as commercial zinc usually contains some iron as an impurity, the 
solution of chloride of lime is added to decompose this, and precipitate an 
oxide of iron, the chalk is afterwards employed to remove any free hydro- 
chloric acid or chlorine from the li({uid« 

A solution of chloride of zinc has been patented by Sir W. Burnett, 
for preserving wood, and as a disinfecting and antiseptic flnid ; it 
is used in many anatomical schools, injected into the circnlatory 
system, twenty-four hours previous to employing the ordinary arterial 
injection ; it preserves very well, combining with the animal tissues, 
preventing decay, and diminishing the odour by decomposing any 
hydrosulphnret of ammonia, though its powers of destroying con- 
tagion are very doubtful. By mistake this solution is occasionally 
taken internally ; it acts as an irritant poison, causing pain and 
vomiting, with cold sweats, fEtintness, and convulsions, but fatal 
accidents with it are rarely met. The Ph. preparation is weaker 
than Sir W. Burnett's, the dens, of which is about 2*0^ and con- 
taining twenty-five grains of zinc in fSj ; by calculation, that of D. 
yields between twenty-one and twenty-two grains in f^. In using 
either of them as deodorizers, they may be largely diluted with 
fluid, in the proportion of one part, to twenty or forty of water. 



ZINCI CARBONAS. (ZnO,CO^=62.) Carbonate of Zinc. 

Calaminey L. E. is sold as a heavy pink powder, or in little mas- 
ses, which if genuine, should perfecfly dissolve in the mineral acids 
with effervescence* The native carbonate is found in earthy looking 
pieces, and occasionally crystallized, dens, about 4*4; the native 
silicate of zinc, termed electric calamine, is not used medically, it 
gelatinizes on the addition of moriatio acid. 

Impurities. — Owing to the value of zinc ore for smelting, its 
ore is removed, and the earthy mineral on which the zinc is found, is 
often powdered, coloured with oxide of iron, and sold as a calamine ; 
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most of this substanoe therefore is only sulphate of barytes, mixed 
with carbonate of lime, and red oxide of iron, containing no zinc or 
merely traces of it ; hence D. has rejected it from the Materia 
Medica, and substitnted a precipitated carbonate in its stead. Any- 
thing insoluble in nitric or sulphuric acid may be regarded as im- 
purity. 

Effects. — Probably similar to oxide of zinc, it is supposed to be 
astringent, and employed as a dusting powder to excoriations, bums, 
and discharging surfaces. 

Calamina Pr€qMrata, L. Prepared Calamne, 

Preparation, — Bum the calamine, then braise it, and make it into a fine 
powder, as chalk is directed to be prepared. 

The burning expels carbonic acid, and forms an oxide of nnc, it is there- 
fore objectionable, although the resulting oxide is a useful 8ubstance« 

Ceratum Calamina, L. E. Calamine Cerate. 

Preparation, — L. Wax Sbss, olive oil 3x^, melt and add calamine &8S 
when they are cooling. 

£• Calamine one part, simple cerate five parts ; mix well. 

This ointment, called also Tnrner*s cerate, is much used ; if made with 
genuine calamine, it is a good astringent ointment. 

Zinci Carbonas, D. Precipitated Carbonate of Zine, 

Preparation, — Dissolve crystals of commercial carbonate of soda ftrg, 
in boiling distilled water Ovj, add to this, solution of chloride of zinc Oj, 
in successive portions, and boil until gas ceases to be evolved ; collect the 
precipitate on calico, and wash it with distilled water, until the washii^ 
cease to cause turbidity in a solution of nitrate of silver containing free 
nitric acid ; then dry the product on blotting paper placed on a poioas 
brick, and finally by a steam or water heat. 

By precipitating chloride of zinc with carbonate of soda, an interchange 
of elements occurs, producing carbonate of zinc which is deposited, 
and chloride of sodium, which is removed by washing, but some car- 
bonic acid escapes in the process, hence, the result is a basic salt. 
3ZnO,HO+2ZnO,CO«. 

It is intended for procuring oxide of zinc, but may also be employed in 
preparing an ointment, which will be white instead of the reddish Turner^s 
cerate of L. and E. 
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ZINCI SULPHAS, D. L. E. (ZnO,S05+7Aq,=143.) 

Sulphate of Zinc. 

. Sulphate of zino is found native in some localities ; for commerce 
it is sold in white, coherent masses, like loaf sugar, known by the 
term white vitriol ; or in transparent crystals, sometimes of large 
size, these are right rhombic prisms if spontaneously evaporated, and 
oblique rhombic prisms if procured by evaporating above 125^ ; they 
are soluble in twenty-seven parts of cold, or one part of hot water, 
and insoluble in alcohol ; in warm air the crystals'e£Gloresce, when 
heated, they loose six atoms of water, and the seventh atom at a 
temperature of 270^, an intense heat expels the acid leaving a residue 
of zinc ; the taste of sulphate of zinc is astringent and metallic. 

Preparation. — D. Zinc, laminated or in small fragments Siv, commer- 
cial oil of yitriol f^iij, distilled water Oj, place in a porcelain capside, and 
when gas ceases to be developed, boil for ten minutes ; filter the solution 
through calico, add commercial nitric [acid f3j» and evaporate to dr3me88« 
Dissolve the dry salt in distilled water Oj, and shake the solution when 
cold, several times for six hours in a bottle with chalk Sijy and then clear 
it by passing through a filter ; it is now, after being acidulated with 
dilate sulphuric acid f3j» evaporated till a pellicle begins to form on its 
surface, and then set to crystallize, the crystals thus obtained should be 
dried on blotting paper without heat and kept in a bottle ; by concen- 
trating the solution from which the crystals have separated, more may be got. 

L. Zinc in small pieces iv, dilate sulphuric acid Oij ; mix gradually, 
when effervescence oeases, strain and boil down until a pellicle forms, lastly 
set aside to crystallize. 

E. Prepared, either by dissolving zinc in dilute sulphuric acid till a 
neutral liquid be obtained, filtering the solution and concentrating until 
ciystals form on cooling ; or, repeatedly dissolve and crystallize the impure 
sulphate of zinc of commerce until the product, when melted in water, does 
not yield a black precipitate with tincture of galls, and corresponds with 
the characters laid down for sulphate of zmc. (See under adulterations.) 

When dilute sulphuric acid acts on zinc, water is decomposed ; its 
hydrogen escapes, the oxygen unites with the metal, forming oxide of zinc, 
which with sulphuric add becomes a sulphate ; Zn, and SO, HO ; =ZnO, 
SO 3 and H. But commercial zinc usually contains iron, that is also con- 
verted into a proto-sulphate, to remove the latter, D. directs a small 
quantity of nitric acid to be added, which forms persulphate of iron, the 
evaporation to dryness reduces most of this to red oxidci and the agita- 
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tion with chalk completely removes it^ and any exoesa of add in the 
solution ; a little more vitriol is finally mixed with the liquid which is 
crystallized ; £. accomplishes the same object by repeated crystalfiniig. 

In commerce this salt is extensively procured by roasting blende the 
native sulphuret of zinc ; an impure sulphate forma, which is fused and 
run into moulds, constituting the white vitriol of commerce; it is sold in crjrs- 
talline masses like loaf sugar, and contains iron, and often copper, leid» ftc* 

Tests. — Salts of barium give a white sulphate of barTtea with 
it ; (for zinc see its reactions.) 

Adulterations. — Iron and copper may be fonnd in this salt ; 
bj adding ammonia, it precipitates the zinc and redissolves it when 
added in excess, any oxide of iron also is deposited, but remains 
undissolved with more ammonia,and copper would give a clear bine 
fluid. **^ When the solution in six waters is boiled wilii a little nitric 
acid and ammonia added, the oxide first thrown down is redissolved, 
no yellow precipitate remaining, and the solution is colourless, E." 

Uses. — In large doses sulphate of zinc may act as an irritant 
poison, but its emetic powers usually cause its ejection before my 
harm is done ; as an emetic is it employed in accidents from poison, 
especially with narcotics ; its action is speedy and usually free fitun 
depressing nausea, hence its exhibition is indicated wherever the 
object is simply to evacuate the contents of the stomach. In moder- 
ate doses, it is prescribed as a tonic and astringent, in chronic toram 
of dysentery, diarrhoea, or catarrh, and in gleet it is asserted to be 
sometimes of benefit ; as an antispasmodic, it has been given for 
nervous and convulsive affections, as hysteria and chorea, with coca* 
sional success. Externally, the sulphate of zinc is much used ; as 
an astringent in injection for gonorrhoea, gleet, and some forms of 
lencorrhoea ; as a collyrium for ophthalmia, in its chronic and sub- 
acute attacks ; and in lotion, to ulcers with excessive discharge ; such 
an application is especially useful in healing simple non-contagious 
sores, left afiier mercurial treatment of primary syphilitic disease. 
For the radical cure of hydrocele, an injection of the salt dissolved in 
water, is a favourite method of treating this affection, and usually 
employed with the best effects. 

Dose. — As a tonic, from gr. j to v, may be prescribed in pill ; for 
an emetic about dj in solution ; in lotions for ophthalmia, about 
gr. j to ij dissolved in fjj of distilled water ; as an injection in gonor- 
rhoea, &c., usually, gr. ij to (ij ; and some direct much stronger solu- 
tions for this purpose ; to ulcers Sss to 3j may be applied in fSj of 
water, but weaker lotions are often preferred ; in hydrocele the 
injection may be composed of 3j of sulphate of zinc, to water G^ 
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ZINCI ACETAS, D. (ZnO,C^H305+3Aq=118.) 

Acetate of Zinc. 

This saltcryBtallizes in soft, pearly plates of white colour, which 
are rhomboids usually modified in hexagonal tables ; it is odourless 
and of an astringentmetallic taste ; when boiled in alcohol it is decom- 
posed, precipitating a basic acetate ; in dry air it effloresces, and is 
very soluble in water. Dr. Thompson states that its crystals contain 
seren atoms of wateTi instead of three. 

Pre|Mirii/kMi,*-Di88olve acetate of lead Sbj, in distilled water Oiiss, nd 
haying placed the solution in a cylindrical jar, immerse in it, sheet zinc Siv, 
rolled into a coil ; after twenty* four hours, decant the liquid, and evapo- 
rate it to fSxY, then drop into it solution of chlorinated lime until a reddish 
precipitate ceases to form ; clear it by filtering, acidulate with a few drops 
of acetic acid, and eyaporate down to fSx, when upon cooling, crystals will 
form ; these and any additional crystals obtained by concentrating the 
mother liquor should be dried on blotting paper placed on a porous brick, 
and kept in a well stoppered bottle. 

In this preparation the zinc replaces lead in the acetate of lead, an 
acetate of zinc forming a solution, and metallic lead being deposited, often 
in a beautiful arborescent form ; PbO,Acet,-t-Zn ; =ZnO,Acet, and Pb, 
afterwards some chlorinated lime is added, which decomposes any iron 
usually contained in the zinc of commerce, precipitating red oxide of iron 
and forming some acetate of lime which remains in the mother liquid. The 
acetate of zinc may also be got by mixing sulphate of zinc with acetate of 
lead, when double decomposition ensues, a sulphate of lead precipitating, 
and acetate of zinc can be crystallized by evaporating the clear solution ; 
PbO»Acet, and ZnO, SO, ;=PbO,S03, and ZnO,Acet; 143 grains of 
sulphate of zinc, and 190 grains of sugar of lead, yield 154 grains of crys- 
tallized acetate of zinc and 152 of sulphate of lead. 

Tests. — It is recognized as an acetate by heating it with sulphu- 
ric acid, when it evolves the odour of acetic acid. 

Uses. — Similar to sulphate of zinc, it however is rarely given inter- 
nally ; about the second or third week of gonorrhoea it forms a usefid 
injection dissolved in water, and may also be employed as a lotion to 
ulcers requiring an astringent application, and in weak solutions as 
a coUyrium in chronic opthalmia. 

Dose. — 6r. j to iij gradually increased, dj would act as an 
emetic ; for injections, gr. ij to yj may be melted in fSj of rose water, 
or Sir A. Cooper's formula may be prescribed, of sulphate of zinc, 
gr. y}y mixed with dilute solution of subacetate of lead fBiv. 
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CYANOGEN. (Cy, or C^N,=26.) 

Cyanogen does not exist in nature ready formed, bat is easflj 
made by bringing its component elements together, witli heat and 
some substance to which it may unite. It may be procured by heat- 
ing the cyanide of mercury, or of silver in a glass tube, when it 
escapes as a gas, and can be collected over mercury ; it is colour- 
less, has a peculiar pungent smell, when ignited, bums with a rose 
coloured flame and blueish halo, and can be condensed by pressure 
into a transparent liquid. It is of interest, from acting Uke a sim- 
ple element in its combinations, although composed of carbon and 
hydrogen, and is contained in hydrocyanic or prussic acid. 



ACIDUM HYDROCYANICUM. (HCy,=27.) 

Prussic Acid. 

So termed bom being first obtained from prussian blue ; it was 
discovered in 1782 by Scheele, and in 1815 Guy Lussac got the 
anhydrous acid, and explained its composition. Hydrocyanic acid 
may be procured from cherry laurel leaves, the kernels of peaches 
or plimis, peach blossoms, and many other vegetable substances ; 
in most, perhaps all of these, it is produced by the decomposition 
of an element termed amygdaline, which they contain ; for 
medical use, it is obtained from some of the salts (cyanides) that 
it forms, 

Anhydrous prussic acid is a colourless liquid, which boils at 80^ 
and becomes solid at 5^ ; it is very volatile, and if a drop of it be 
suspended on a glass rod, one portion rapidly evaporating, will 
produce such cold as to freeze the remainder ; its vapour is combus- 
tible, and when mixed with oxygen, forms an explosive compound, 
its dens, is *696 at 67^ ; if kept, it soon decomposes, becoming red- 
dish brown, and generating ammonU. 

Acidum Hydroeyamcum Dilutum, D« L. Acidum Hydroeyameuwit B« 

Hydrocyanic or Prussic Acid. 

Preparation. — D. Dissolye ferrocyanide of potassium Sij, in water, 
fSviij, and dilute commercial oil of vitriol fSj with water fjiv, when 
both solutions are cold, introduce them successively into a retort or 
matrass containing seyeral slips of platinum foil, and connected in the 
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usual mAQDer with a Liebig*8 condenser, and with the aid of a gentle heat, 
distil over fSviij ; finally dilute this with f^viij of distilled water, or so 
that the volume of the dUluted acid shall be fSxvj. Its dens, is '997. 

L. Sulpharic acid Jiss, water fSiv, mix ; when cool, place them in a 
glass retort, and add ferrocyanide of potassium Jij, dissolved in water Oss ; 
poor fSviij of distilled water into a cooled receiver, and the retort being 
fitted on« let fSij of acid, distilled with a gentle heat in a sand bath, 
pass into the water in the receiver, lastly, add fj^ more of distilled 
water, or a sufficiency, so that 12*7 grains of nitrate of silver dis- 
solved in distilled water may be accurately saturated by 100 grains of 
the acid. 

It may also be prepared when wanted more immediately, from forty- 
eight grains and a half of cyanide of silver added to distilled water Hj, 
and mixed with thirty-nine grains and a half of hydrochloric acid ; shake 
an these in a stoppered phial, and after a short interval, pour off the clear 
liqnor into another vessel ; keep this for use, the access of light being 
prevented. 

E. Dissolve ferrocyanide of potassium Jiij in water fjxj, place it in a 
matrass, and add sulphuric acid f^vj, previously diluted with water fir, 
and cooled ; connect the matrass with a proper refrigerator ; distil with a 
gentle heat, by a sand bath or gas flame till fSxiv pass over, or the residue 
begins to froth up ; dilute the product with distilled water to fSxvj. 

On mixing six atoms of sulphuric acid with two atoms of ferrocyanide 
of potassium, they form three atoms of bisulphate of potash, three of 
prossic acid, and one of a new compound, Everitf s yellow salt, composed 
of 2,FeCy+KCy, which absorbing oxygen, becomes green, and abandon* 
ing its KCy, finally changes into prussian blue ; at first Everitt's salt is 
white, as stated by Pereira. In symbols, the changes which occur are as 
foDows :— 6,S05HO, and 2 (FeCy+2KCy)=3 (KO^j+HCSO,), 
3HCy, and 2,FeCy+KCy. 

When prussic acid is made by mixing hydrochloric acid with cyanide 
of silver, the reaction is simple ; the chlorine of the acid and the silver 
form chloride of silver which precipitates, hydrogen then combining with 
i^anogen constitutes prussic acid, AgCy4-HCl=:HCy and AgCl. 

Dilated prussic acid is a colourless liquid, having the smell and 

taste of the concentrated acid, but in a minor degree ; the taste is 

described as pungent, by others it is considered as hot and bitter, 

its odour is stated to be like bitter almonds, and to cause a sense of 

acridity in the nose and throat, it is however decidedly different from 

the perfume of almonds, and Dr. Taylor states the remarkable 

fact, Hiat while some persons easily perceive its odour when diluted, 

others only feel constriction of the &uces, or do not smell it at all. 

Hydrocyanic aoid varies considerably in its strength, that of D. and 

2£ 
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L. should contain about 2 per cent of real acid ; of E. 3-3 per cent; 
and the acid usually sold as Scheele's should have about 4 per cent. 
The strength of any preparation is determined bj adding to 100 
gruns of it, an excess of nitrate of silver, collecting the precipitate 
that falls, and weighing it when dried, five parts of this cyanide of 
silver are equal to one part of real acid ; for this process, die fluid 
must be obtained free frt>m any of the mineral acids. 

Adulterations. — A little muriatic or sulphuric acid is often 
added to prussic acid, being found to retard its decomposition ; 
their presence is easily detected by the following ingenious test of 
Dr. Greoghegan ; a white salt is formed by adding cyanide of mer- 
cury to a solution of iodide of potassium, if placed in pure hydro- 
cyanic acid, it remains unchanged, but if other acids are present, it 
forms the scarlet iodide of mercury. Prussic acid should be pre- 
served in stoppered bottles, and in the dark, for light accelermtes its 
spoiling ; as sold, it is often unfit for use, from being kept too 
long, or having undergone destructive changes of a complicated 
nature. 

Tests. — Nitrate of silver causes a white precipitate with it of 
cyanide of silver, resembling the chloride of silver, but cBstin- 
guished by its solubility in boiling nitric acid, and when dried and 
heated in a tube, by yielding cyanogen gas ; the vapour of prussic 
acid will produce this reaction, which is very delicate. On adding 
caustic potash to hydrocyanic acid to saturate it, and then a 
solution of common sulphate of iron, a dirty green or brown deposit 
falls ; when dilute sulphuric or muriatic acid is mixed with this, 
Prussian blue is formed. 

Effects. — Prussic acid is prescribed with benefit in those 
painful afiections of the stomach, termed gastralgia or gastrodynia, 
which follow the use of very hot food, cold liquids, or over 
distension of this organ aftier eating ; it also allays pyrosis or 
the habitual discharge of acrid fluid, and the vomiting that is liable 
to occur in these cases ; and has been used to check emesis de- 
pending on other causes, as pregnancy, and to relieve hiccup ; it 
is employed as a sedative, in rheumatic, cancerous, and other 
affections attended with pain, but usually affords only trifling 
relief ; for phthysis, in which it was once supposed to have some 
curative powers, it is seldom given, except when the diarrhoea 
or cough is troublesome ; and it is sometimes exhibited with the 
intention of removing spasmodic attacks, as chorea, although it 
rarely succeeds. Externally applied, it eases the troublesome itch- 
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ing of some skin diseases, as prnrigo, ^r this purpose it should 
be diluted, and its effects carefully watched. 

When prussic acid is taken by accident or design, in a largt dasp» 
as fSss to fSj, it acts as a rapid poison ; the symptoms may comjneDde 
at once, and are rarely delayed beyond one or tiro miimtea, tiht 
person becomes insensible, his eyes glistening, the pupilsclilaled, tttt- 
skin cold and clammy, his pulse can hardly be felt, and tiie breathing 
is slow and gasping ; death usually ensues in these cases within two 
to ten minutes, and is occasionally preceded by convulsions. In 
smaller doses, hydrocyanic acid causes pain and giddiness in the 
head, nausea, loss of muscular power, sometimes vomiting, epileptic 
convulsions, frothing at the mouth, spattnodic breathing and insen- 
sibility ; these effects may arise ra{Hdly, or be deferred for some 
minutes, so as to permit voluntary acts, and if death does not ensue 
within half an hour or an hour, the sufferer usually recovers. One 
grain of anhydrous acid 09 a corresponding quantity of the dilute 
acid is probably a fatal dose, but as much more is taken in general, 
by suicides, the minority of these cases terminate fatally. There is 
little doubt that it becomes absorbed, as sufficient time elapses before 
it operates, to permit its entering the blood, in which it has been 
detected ; its effects shew a great similarity to an attack of epilepsy, 
and death appears to arise from the respiration becoming obstructed, 
and sometimes from cessation of the action of the heart. 

Trbatment. — Cold affusion is the best remedial means, and that 
most easily procured, it should be applied over the spine ; chlorine 
has been strongly advised, its utility seems doubtful, and it is dif** 
ficnlt to obtain ; when chlorine water can be got, its dose is f^ or 
ij properly diluted ; if the patient is able to swallow, ammonia should 
be applied to the nostrils, and artificial respiration ought always to 
be employed in these cases. 

DOSB. — Two to four drops may be given three or four times daily 
in some mild fluid, and the dose gradually increased to eight or ten 
drops if necessary, but with great care ; the acid is supposed to 
float on the top of the mixture, and thus a single dose might be 
taken dangerously strong ; although this does not seem to be 
correct, it is better to prescribe it in separate draughts to avoid any 
errors in its employment 
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During the growth of grain, its insoluble starch gradually changes, 
into s<duble sugar fitted for the nutrition of the new plant ; this 
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appears to be caosed by a dow decay occurriRg in ilie gluten of 
grain (a nitrogenised Bubetance analogous to albumen in animals,) 
which becoming diastase, has then the power of convertiog its starch 
into sugar. The process is imitated in malting, when grain is 
-made to sprout by gentle heat and moisture, but as the grow- 
ing plant would rapidly consume all the starch aod sugar, it is 
necessary to kill it as soon as the gluten becomes diastase, or to dry 
it by kiln heat, when the grain has grown sufiBciently ; according 
to the temperatures employed in tliis process, the malt is pale coloured^ 
if intended to produce ale, or burned, and dark brown, when it yields 
porter. 

When malt is mashed in water, the starch, CigHi^OiQ dis- 
solves out, and gradually passes into dextrine, CigHi^Oio which 
does not form a jelly, or act on iodine as starch would, and then is 
changed into grape sugar, CigHi^On-f-SAq, by fixing the ele- 
ments of water ; from this, the alcohol is finally got, and it is pro- 
bable that altliough cane sugar does yield alcohol, it is always 
first converted into the condition of sugar of grapes* 

Vinous fermentcUion is the change of a liquid containing sugar or 
some substance capable of forming it into alcohol, caused by adding 
a ferment such as yeast to it, at a temperature between 70^ and 
80°, the solution soon becomes turbid, a froth collects on its 8ur£eM», 
and carbonic acid gas escapes abundantly, the impurities then sub- 
side, and the liquid finally becomes clear, its sugar has disappeared, 
and alcohol taken its place. As dried grape sugar may be stated to 
consist ofCigHi^O^g, the change is simply its conversion into 
two parts of alcohol, 2C4HQOg and four of carbonic acid 4CO9 ; 
the use of yeast, in forming sugar into alcohol, being simila^ to that 
of diastase in changmg starch into sugar, or what Beraelius terms 
catalytic^ that is, the yeast decomposing, communicates to the par- 
ticles of sugar such a degree of instability, that they split into al- 
cohol and carbonic acid ; it has also been thought by some authori- 
ties that the yeast was a plant, which by vegetating, changed the 
sugar into alcohol, but the former view is now the one universally 
prevailing. Prom the fermentation of various fluids yielding sac- 
charine matter, we obtain ale, beer, wine, cider, &c. ; by distillation, 
these weaker liquids are deprived of water, and their non-volatile 
parts, and according to their source constitute brandy, whiskey, 
rum, gin, or arrack, which differ only in strength, and in the pecu- 
liar flavouring ingredients they contain ; rendered more pure and 
concentrated, any of them will afibrd rectified spirit, and when free 
from all water, the spiritons essence is termed alcohoU 
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Rectifieaitu. D. L. £• Rectified Spirit. 

Is obtained by distilling whiskey, brandy, &c. with some salt, 
having a powerful affinity for water, and capable of abstracting it 
from the spirit which then distils over in a concentrated form ; for 
this purpose, carbonate of potash or common salt may be used. 
Rectified spirit should be a clear colourless fluid, of an agreeable 
flavour, though usually it contains a volatile oil of gndn, which 
renders its odour somewhat unpleasant, this is detected by sulphuric 
acid, which gives the impure spirit a red tinge, or *^ by adding to 
tivy of the spirit, twenty -five minums of solution of nitrate of silver, 
exposing it to bright light for twenty-four hours, and then passing 
it through a filter purified by weak nitric acid, to separate the black 
powder which forms, it should then undergo no further change when 
again exposed to light with more of the test, E.'* if impure, it 
becomes red. The odour of com oil is best removed by re-distilling 
rectified spirit with some caustic potash, or digesting it with recently 
burned charcoal. It contains about eighty per cent of pure alcohol; 
D. directs its dens, to be *840. L. and E. state, that it is '838. 

Uses. — To form various tinctures and essences. By D. it is 
employed in making tinctures of aconite, assafcetida, camphor, 
cnbebs, guaiac, compound lavender, lupuline, myrrh, tolu, ginger, 
and the acetated tincture of iron, also for the spirits of anise, caraway, 
cinnamon, puleghmi, pimento, and rosemary. 

Spiritue Tenuior, D. L. £. Proof Spirit. 

Preparation. — D. Mix rectified spirit Ovij, distilled water Oiv. 

L. Rectified spirit Ov, distilled water Oiij ; mix. 

£. Rectified spirit f^xxj, distilled water fSxij, or a sufficiency ; mix. 

Its density is fixed by law at *920 at 60°. D. and L. have directed 
it to be made of the same strength ; of this spirit thirteen volumes weigh 
as much as tweWe of water at 51^. By £. its dens, is ordered to 
be '912, which is procured by mixing one measure of water and two of 
eommereial rectified spirit. (Christison.) 

Usee. — ^To prepare all those tinctures of D. not mentioned under the 
head of rectified spirit ; and by the other colleges to form nearly all the 
alcoholic preparations which do not contain resinous matters or essential oil. 

Spiritue Fortiar, D. Stronger Spirit. 

Preparation. — Carbonate of potash from pearl ash Sviij ; dry this at a 
low red heat, and rapidly powder it in a warm mortar ; then occasionally 
shake it for four hours in a bottle, with rectified spirit cong. ss, keeping 
the temperature of the mixture about 100° ; after subsiding for twenty 
minutes, the liquid will form two distinct strata, the uppermost of which 
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(measuriag about (i74) should be remoyed by dectntiag or a ayphoD, and 
then distilled with the aid of a liebig^s condenser and chloride of snc 
bath, until the product measures 72 ounces* Its dens, is '818. 

Uses* — To prepare essence of peppermint, spearmint, and antai^ D. 

Alcakol, D. L. E. 

Preparaium.^-'T). Stronger spirit C^, powdered fresh bornid lime Sz ; 
place them in a matrass connected in the usual manner with a Liebig^s con* 
denser ; i^pplj heat until the lime b^;ins to slake, and when the process is 
completed, distil bj means of a chloride of zinc bath, until the liquor which 
comes over, together with that obtained during the shaking, measures Sij ^ 
this being rejected, change the receiver, and resume the distilling until 
nearly f^xvj are procured. Its dens, is '795. 

L. Rectified spirit cong. j, chloride of calcium ibj ; dissolve, and distil 
Ovij f3v. 

£. Rectified spirit Oj, lime well burned Izviij, in small fragments; 
gently heat the lime and spirit in a glass matrass, till the lime b^;ins to 
slake ; withdraw the heat, and keep the upper part of the matrass cool, 
till the slacking is finished ; then attach a proper refrigerator, and distil 
fSxvij. Its dens, should not exceed *796 ; if higher, the distilling must 
have been commenced before the slacking was finished. 

Anhydrous alcohol is of dens. '794 ; it boils at 168^ ; is very volatile 
and inflammable, burning with only little light ; it has not been froaen, 
and hence is used for making thermometers to measure low temperatures ; 
when mixed with water, alcohol evolves heat, and diminishes in volume ; 
it dissolves the caustic alkalies, and most deliquescent salts, but preci- 
pitates the efflorescing salts from solutions. 

Uses. — Only to prepare the spiritus foeniculi, D« 

Theories. — Alcohol is considered one of a series of substances 
to which the term alcohols are applied, as pyroxylic spirit, oil of 
potato spirit, and etbal ; each of these contain carbon and hydrogen, 
united in proportions similar to olefiant gas, along with two atoms of 
water, thus C4H4+2 Aq represents alcohol, C^llq+2Aq is pyroxylic 
spirit, and Ci qH^ 0+ 2Aq is the composition of oil of potato spirit, or 
amy lie alcohol ; with only one atom of water the carbon and hydro* 
gen would form an ethereal compound ; and by combining them 
with four parts of oxygen, an acid is produced, as acetic acid bom 
common alcohol, and valerianic acid from amy lie aloohoL Ordinary 
alcohol may also be considered as the oxide of ethule (the base of 
ether) united with one atom of water, or C4H5O+HO. 

Uses. — The uses of alcohol are too numerous to be fiilly entered 
on ; medically, it is employed internally, under various Ibrnis, as a. 
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Stimulant, for relieviDg the shock consequent on serious accidents, 
bums, &c., and in the treatment of fevers, especially typhus, and 
the depression of vitality attending extensive erysipelas or gangrene, 
for these we administer brandy, wine, whiskey, &c. and in gin it is 
given as a diuretic ; the question that it can be dispensed with as an 
ordinary article of diet has been frequently proved, as well as its 
expediency on moral and economic grounds, and even in the treat* 
ment of disease it is much less used now than formerly. Externally 
it is prescribed when diluted, for lotions, after sprains, firactures, or 
surgical operations ; and it has been employed as an injection for 
hydrocele, when diluted with six to eight parts of water. Alcohol 
acts as a stimulant to the circulation, and probably through it on the 
nervous system ; taken to excess, it is well known to produce drunk- 
enness, and a larger quantity than this will cause it to act as a 
poison, giving rise to symptoms very similar to the vegetable nar- 
cotics, as dilated pupils, a slow pulse, stertor, coma, and sometime^ 
convulsions, or sanguineous apoplexy ; usually, when enough has 
been taken to prove fatal, death ensues within twelve to twenty-four 
hours. Alcohol has even been obtained from the brain after deaths 
though often only its smell is detected, which is due not so much 
to the spirit, as to the odorous volatile oil, with which it is contami- 
nated, and which may be present when no alcohol is found. 

Dose. — No directions or rule can be laid down on the point, for 
many diseases require more free use of stimulants at one time, or in 
one person, than for another patient, or a different epidemic consti- 
tution ; in their employment, the object should rather be the muiiraum 
quantity that is necessary, than tiie maximum that can be borne ; 
and when employed for collapse after injuries, it should be remem- 
bered that naturally this is followed by a state of reaction which 
would only be aggravated by the injudicious use of stimuli in the 
previous stage of depression. 

Antidotes. — In poisoning with alcoholic fluids, the treatment 
ahould be the removal of the contents of the stomach, by the stomach 
pomp ; the application of warmth to the extremities ; and cold afiusioh 
is often of great use in arousing the patient, but its prolonged employ- 
ment is liable to decrease the vital heat so much that it should not be 
persevered in too long, when the stupor is profound, without apply- 
ing heat alternately with it ; if apoplexy ensues, local depletion is of 
use, with the general treatment for ordinary apoplectic attacks. In 
drunkenness, tiie acetated water of ammonia has been recommended 
to relieve the coma. 
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TINCTURiE. Tinctures. 

They arc prepared by dissolving substances in spirit, as iinctore 
of iodine, camphor, &c., or more usually by digesting the solid 
ingredients in small fragments or coarse powder, with proof or recti- 
fied spirit in glass vessels for about fourteen days, D. L, (seven 
days, E.)) then expressing the residue strongly and filtering it. 
Many tinctures are well made with the process of percolation used 
by E., and in skilful hands it yields the best results ; apparatus are 
sold for this purpose, but a simple tube answers the object, when 
fitted by means of a cork, into a wide necked bottle, leaving an 
aperture to allow the escape of air ; the lower end of the tube is 
closed by a piece of calico tied over it, and tiie materials, in a coarse 
or moderately fine powder, are moistened with their solvent into a 
pulp, and at once, or after an interval, packed into the cylinder ; 
some more of the solvent is then poured on them, and replaced until 
enough passes through to measure the entire quantity required. 



SPIRITUS VLNI GALLICI, L. Brandy. 

The spirit procured by distilling wine ; it contains water, alcohol, 
a little acetic acid, and ether, colouring matter, tannin and enanthio 
ether, which is the chief source of its flavour ; its strength is usually 
the same as proof spirit. The medical uses of brandy are similar 
to the alcoholic liquids generally ; it is, however, preferred to otiier 
spirits to check vomiting, for which it is used diluted and cold, in 
small, repeated doses, and ice is often added to it to lower its tem- 
perature still further. 

Mistura Spiritui Fini GaUid^ L. Brandy Mixture. 

Preparation. — Brandy fjiv, cinnamon water fjiv, the yolks of two 
eggs, purified sugar Sss, oil of cinnamon min ij ; mix. 

A useful form for exhibiting brandy medically. Doee, — ^fSss to CSij- 



CEREVISIiE FERMENTUM, D. L. Teast. 

Is the product of the decomposition of gluten in fermentation of 
malt liquids ; it is a light greyish yellow, soft substance, readily 
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putrefying if kept moist, though if dried it can he kept for some 
time ; under the microscope it is found to consist of cells containing 
globules, and is considered by many to be a cryptogamic plant. 
Used internally, in typhus fevers, it is said to be a stimulant in doses 
of 3j, taken every three hours, in some fluid ; it is also employed to 
form th( 



Cataplaiwui Fermenti, L. Teaat Poultice* 

Preparation. — ^Yeast Oss, wheaten flour fibj, mix and apply a gentle 
heat until they begin to rise. 

This is a mode of employing carbonic acid in poultice ; it is used to 
sloughing and imtable sores as a stimulating application. 



ETHER SULPHURIC US, D. L. E. Sulphuric Ether. 

Ether is a colourless, very volatile liquid, of peculiar, rather 
fiBgrant odour, and pungent taste ; while evaporating, it causes con- 
siderable cold ; its dens, when pure is *613 ; as usually sold, it con- 
tains some alcohol, and its dens, is therefore ^reater^ varying from 
*733 to -765 ; it boils at 96^ ; its vapour is inflammable und very 
dense, being of specific gravity 2-58 ; at 47° ether is stated to freeze 
into a white mass, but Pereira denies that this is the fact ; when 
freshly made, it reacts neutral ; by keeping, it absorbs oxygen, and 
then becomes acid ; one part of ether is soluble in nine parts of 
water ; it dissolves freely in alcohol ; and is also capable of holding 
in solution the volatile oils, most resins, bromine, and iodine, and of 
removing corrosive sublimate from any fluids with which it is mixed. 

Preparation.^—'D, Mix commercial oil of vitriol fSviij, rectified spirit 
fSx, in a glass matrass capable of holding at least Oij» and without allow- 
ing the mixture to cool, connect the matrass with a Liebig's condenser, and 
i^jplying sufficient heat to keep the liquid in brisk ebullition, commence 
the distillation. As it proceeds, admit gradually through a glass tube 
traversing the cork of the matrass, rectified spirit OiiBS, regulating its in- 
flux, so that the boiling liquid shall maintain a constant level ; and when 
the entire of it has been introduced, continue applying the heat until the 
contents of the matrass become black, amd shew a tendency to froth over. 
(The tube by which the spirit enters should dip by its lower extremity, 
where its diiuneter is contracted, at least half an inch beloi% the surface of 
the liquid in the matrass, and the eduction pipe of the reservoir for the 
spirit, with which the exterior extremity of the glass tube is connected, 

should be furnished with a stop cock, to regulate the descent of the spirit ; 

2 F 
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tliis reseiToir should be placed at least three feet above the level of the 
boiling liquid.) The crude ether thus got , is to be shaken with fresh 
burned, powdered lime 3j> and then rectified, continuing to distil as long 
as the product when well shaken has a specific gravity lower than *750 ; 
keep the ether in a cool place in stoppered bottles. 

A fresh reservoir being attached to the further end of the condenser, 
and the distillation resumed, a product will be got which may be substi- 
tuted for rectified spirit in a subsequent ether process. 

L. Pour rectified spirit ibij, into a glass retort, add sulphuric acid Ibi}, 
place it on a sand bath, and raide the heat, so that the liquid may quickly 
boil, and the ether pass into a receiver which is kept cool with ice or water ; 
let the liquid distil till some heavier portion begins to pass over ; to the 
residue in the retort when the heat has subsided, add rectified spirit Sbj, 
and distil ether as before ; mix the distilled liquors, pour off the super 
natant portion, add to it carbonate of potash 3j previously ignited, and 
shake frequently for an hour, lastly let the ether distil from a large retort, 
and keep it in a stoppered bottle. Dens. *750. 

£. Take rectified spirit fS50, sulphuric acid fix, pour f^xij of the 
spirit gently over the acid in an open vessel, stir briskly and thoroughly, 
and at once place the mixture in a glass matrass with a refrigerator at- 
tached, and heat to about 280^ ; when the ether begins to distil, add fresh 
spirit through a tube, into the matrass, in a continual stream in quantity 
equal to the fluid distilling over, (this is best done by connecting' one end 
of the tube with a graduated vessel containing the spirit and passing the 
other end through a cork fitted in the matrass, and having a stop cock 
on the tube to regulate the discharge,) when f^xhj have distilled over, 
and all the spirit has been added, the process may be stopped. Agitate 
the impure ether with a saturated solution of muriate of lime fSx?j, contain- 
ing also 3ss of lime recently slacked ; when all odour of sulphurous add 
is thus removed, pour off the supernatant liquid, and distil it with a 
gentle heat as long as what passes over has a dens, not higher than '7S5% 
More ether of equal strength may be obtained from the muriate of lime, 
and from the residue of each distillation, a weaker ether may be got in 
small quantity, which requires to be re-distilled. 

Theories. — Alcohol contains C4H6O3, by removing an atom 
of water, it becomes C-^H^O, the composition of ether ; however it 
is not mere water that is removed, it is oxygen and hydrogen from 
its integral stnictore, hence the reaction is more complex. On mix- 
ing sulphuric acid and alcohol, .a compound forms, which reacting 
acid, and producing salts with bases, has been termed sulpho-vinic 
acid, C4H50,2S05+HO; by heat, this undergoes decomposition, 
yielding at temperatures between 260*^ and 310**, ether, water, 
and sulphuric acid ; a lower degree of heat resolves it only into alco- 
hol again, and vitriol ; while greater elevation of the heat forms. 
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acetic, carbonic, and sulphurous acids, defiant gas, and oil of wine, 
leaving a coallv residue in the retort. 

Ether may also be regarded as the oxide of a hypothetic base, 
termed ethule, C4H5 ; it will then be written C4H5+O or AeO. 
and sulpho-vinic acid will be the bisulphate of this oxide of ethule, 
Ae0.2S05+HO. 

ADyLTERATlONS. — Spirit of wine, or small quantities of water; 
these increase its density, which is directed to be -750 by D. and L. 
and -735, or under, by E. "When agitated with half its volume 
of concentrated solution of muriate of lime, in a minim measure, 
its volume is not lessened. E." If any diminution occurs, the pre- 
sence of these impurities may be suspected. 

Uses. — Its effects are similar to alcohol, but much more rapid 
and transient ; it is employed as a diffusible stimulant to allay spasm, 
flatulent colic, the pain attending the passage of gall stones, nervous 
affections as head-ache, faintness, &c., and during attacks of spas- 
modic asthma ; in the latter stages of fever, ether is prescribed to 
relieve subsultus and hiccup, and in addition to wine and ammonia, 
when additional stimulation is requisite. The inhalation of ether is 
used to diminish the irritation caused by inspiring chlorine gas, and 
it was long known to relieve asthmatic dyspnoea when employed in 
a similar manner ; about three years ago, the discovery was an- 
nounced in America, that by respiring it for somewhat longer time, 
it caused insensibility, so that surgical operations could be performed 
iomder its influence, without the patient feeling'them ; in this city, 
it was first employed at the Richmond hospital, by Mr. Macdonnell, 
and afl;erwards extensively used both there and elsewhere with 
tiie greatest success ; some fatal instances were, however, reported 
as occurring in England, and on the introduction of chloroform, 
ether rapidly fell into disuse as an ansesthetic agent; yet, in 
its medical employment, this effect must be taken into account, 
and some of its powers as an antispasmodic may be fairly attributed 
to its influence over the nerves of sensation. Externally applied, it 
causes considerable cold if allowed to evaporate, hence it is used in 
lotions for head-ache, brain affections, sprains, &c. If its evapo- 
ration is unchecked, it acts as a powerful local irritant, and is thus 
employed in rheumatic and neuralgic pains, &c. In pharmacy, 
ether is used as the menstruum for forming some tinctures, as lobelia, 
and to extract cantharidin, the active principle of blistering flies. 

Treatment. — In poisoning with ether, the same means should 
be used as for alcohol ; in particular, artificial respiration should be 
employed. 
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Dose. — Usually fS^s to f3j, in some aromatic water ; two grains 
of spermaceti nibbed with f3j» will perfectly incorporate it with 
water, (United States' Dispensatory.) For astiima, a few drops of 
ether on sugar are placed in the mouth, and its vapour inspired. As 
an anesthetic, its vapour may be breathed by placing it on a hand- 
kerchief. 

Spiritus Etheria SulphMriei^ E. Spirit of Sulphurie Ether. 

Preparation. — Sulphuric ether Oj, rectified spirit Oij, mix. 

The addition of spirit renders the ether miscible with wster ; the dens, 
of the mixture should be *809 ; it does not afifeet litmus paper, or render 
water muddy ; '* when agitated with two volumes of concentrated solution 
of muriate of lime, twenty-eight per cent of ether separates by rest, £." 
Its uses are similar to ether. 

Dose, — (3j to iij mixed in sufficient fluid. 

S^ritue jEthereue Oleosue, D. Spiritus JEtherie Sulph : Compoeiiys, L. 

Compound Spirit of Sulphuric Ether. 

Preparation, — D. Ck)mmercial oil of ritriol Oiss, recrified spirit Oj, 
mix in a glass matrass, and connecting it with a Liebig's condenser, apply 
heat, and distO until a black froth begins to rise ; separate the uppermost 
or lighter strata of the distilled liquid, and having exposed it in a capsule 
for twenty-four hours to the atmosphere, let the residual oil be transferred 
to a moist paper filter, and washed with a little cold water, so as to re- 
move any adhering add ; let it now be introduced into a bottle containing 
rectified spirit Oss, and sulphuric ether fSv, and dissolved. 

L. Sulphuric ether f^viij, rectified spirit fSxvj, etherial oil fSiij, mix. 

This preparation is known as Hoffman's anodyne, and used as a substi- 
tute of opium in some instances where that drug is objectionable, or it is 
combined with it, being thought to counteract the nausea that opium may 
cause. In forming the spirit, D. procures etherial oil as the first step 
of the process ; L. uses it as already obtained by a distinct distillation. 

Dose, — (3ss to f3ij in sufficient fluid. 

Oleum JEthereum, L. Etherial OH. 

Preparation. — Take rectified spirit Ibj, sulphuric acid fibiv, mix cau- 
tiously, and let the liquor distil until a black froth rises, then at once re- 
move the retort from the fire ; separate the lighter supernatant liquid from 
the heavier one, and expose the former for a day to the air ; add to it so- 
lution of potash fSj, mixed with distilled water fSj, and shake them toge- 
ther, lastly, when sufficiently washed, separate the etherial oil which 
subsides. 
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It is an oily liquid, neutral to test paper, usually pale yellow, 
aromatic and pungent, of dens. 1*13, and insoluble in water; if 
boiled with water, it decomposes into sulphuric acid, and etherol, 
C4H4 or light oil of wine. In preparing the oil of wine, the pro- 
duct is usually small and uncertain in quantity ; theoretically 
it has been considered a double sulphate of ether and etherol. 
€4114,805+041150,803 by Liebig; and by Dumas, as a true 
sulphatic ether, holding dissolved variable quantities of carbo- 
hydrogen. 

Used. — To prepare Hoffman's anodyne. 

JSther Nitro9U8, E. Hyponitroua Ether, 

Preparation. — ^Take rectified spirit Oij 3vj, pure nitric acid (dens. 1.5)^ 
fjvij* Put fSxv of the spirit ivith a little dean sand into an Oij matrass, 
fitted with a cork through which passes a safety tube, terminating an inch 
above the spirit, and another tube leading to a refrigerator ; the safety tube 
being filled with pure nitric acid, add through it gradually f^iijss of the 
acid, when the ebullition which slowly arises is near over, gradually add 
the rest of the acid fSss at a time, waiting till the ebullition caused by 
each porti(m is near over, and cooling the refrigerator with a stream of 
water, iced in summer. The ether thus distilled over is received in a 
bottle, agitated with a little milk of lime, till it ceases to redden litmus 
paper, and then with half its volume of concentrated solution of muriate 
of lime. The pure ether should have a dens, of *892. 

Liebig gives the following: directions to prepare it. Place starch one 
part, nitric acid of dens. 1 *3 ten parts, in a large retort, connect it by a 
wide tube with a two-necked bottle, let the tube open into a mixture of 
two parts of alcohol (of eighty-five per cent), and one part of water con- 
tained in the bottle, from the second aperture of which a long tube arises, 
connected with a good refrigerator ; on heating the retort, hyponifrous acid 
fumes are disengaged, pass into the ^cohol, and combine with it to form 
the ether which distils over in a continuous stream ; the alcohol in the 
bottle should be kept cool, or the product will be impure. 

In this process, the hyponitrous fumes produced by starch and nitric 
acid, pass into the alcohol, set ether free, and unite with it generating 
hyponitrous ether. When made by acting on alcohol directly with nitric 
acid, as in E., the reactions are liable to be variable and complex, the 
nitric acid yields oxygen, which with some of the spirit, forms aldehyd and 
acetic acid, and the nitric now reduced to hyponitrous acid, acts on the 
rest of the alcohol, forming ether, and combining with it. 

When pure, it is a pale yellow, inflammable fluid, smelling fra- 
grantly of apples, of dens. '94 ; boiling at 61°, and soluble in 48 parts 
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of water, or in all proportions with alcohol or ether ; when pre- 
pared by ordinary processes it is impure, boiling at 70^, and becoming 
brown when mixed with an alcoholic solution of pota^, from 
the presence of aldehyd. It is used to prepare sweet spirits of 
nitre. E. 



SPIRITUS iETHEREUS NITROSUS, D. 
SPIRITUS iETHERIS NITRICI, L. E. 

Spirit of Nitric Ether. 

Sweet spirits of nitre is a colourless, fragrant fluid ; its taste 
should be pungent, aromatic, sweetish, and slighly acidulous ; it is 
inflammable and volatile, causing much cold while evaporating, and 
dissolves in alcohol or water ; the D. preparation contains nitrous 
ether four parts, with forty-two of spirit (about one to ten) ; that of 
E. is much stronger, of a pale straw colour, and contains one part 
to four of spirit. 

Preparation. — D. Place rectified spirit f^vj, in a glass matrass, capable 
of holding Oij, and connect them with a Liebig's condenser, whose further 
extremity is fitted loosely with a collar of tow into a thin Snij phial ; add 
now, water f^j, to pure nitric acid f^uj, and having introduced half of the 
resulting solution into the matrass, through a safety syphon tube, close 
the mouth of this tube with a cork, and apply for a few moments a gentle 
heat, so as to cause the commencement of ebullition ; when the action 
(which soon after commencing, proceeds with much violence, and should 
be moderated by the external application of cold water) has relaxed, intro- 
duce gradually the rest of the acid, 90 as to restore it ; the action having 
entirely ceased, shake the distilled product with half its bulk of solution 
of ammonia, let the mixture rest for a few minutes, and having separated 
the supernatant etherial liquid, mix 3iv of it with rectified spirit Oij, and 
keep the product in small, strong, well closed bottles. 

In the preceding distillation the condenser should be fed with ice cold 
water, and the phial in which the distilled liquid is received, should be 
surrounded by a mixture of one part salt and two of ice, or if ice cannot 
be got, with a mixture of eight parts of sulphate of soda in small crystals, 
and five of commercial muriatic aoid. 

£. Mix the purer hyponitrous ether, got as described, with the rest 
(fSxxj) of the spirit, or four times its volume. Its density by this process 
is '847 ; it should not be kept long, as it rapidly decomposes^ becoming 
strongly acid. 
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L. Rectified spirit Ibiij^ add gradually nitric acid fSiv, and mix ; then 
distil fSxzxij ; the dens, of this is not above *834« 

The object of these preparations is to form a mixture of nitrous ethe? 
with spirit of wine ; D. and £. obtain the ether as the first part of the 
process, and then add the spirit ; L. mixes all the rectified spirit with the 
acid, and distils the mixture over. 

Adulterations. — Water and spirits of wine are often largely 
added to it to diminish its commercial value, and permit a cheap 
but almost worthless liquid to be sold ; and by keeping, it is liable, 
even when pure, to become strongly acid ; its density should there- 
fore be observed, 847, E, -834, L. ** It should effervesce feebly 
or not at all with bicarbonate of potash, and when agitated with 
twice its volume of a concentrated solution of muriate of lime, 
twelve per cent of ether slowly separates, E." This latter test is 
inapplicable to D. and L. ^^ ^ 

Uses.— Its effects in large doses appear similar to those caused 
by sulphuric ether ; when inhaled for a long time, its vapour has at 
least in one instance proved fatal. Taken internally in moderate 
doses, it promotes the secretion of the kidneys, hence it is used for 
dropsies, usually combined with other diuretics, as squill, digitalis, 
nitre, &c. Christison considers it of most utility in dropsical swell- 
ings connected with diseased heart, and least so when the kidneys 
are affected ; along with diaphoretics, it is prescribed to cause 
sweating in febrile affections, and occasionally as a carminative in 
flatulence and colic, and as an addition to stimulating expectorants. 

Dose. — As a diaphoretic, 3ss to SiJ ; as a diuretic, from 3j to 
iij properly diluted. 



ACETIC ACID. (C^HjOj+HO =60.) 

This acid is procured from fermenting saccharine matter or some 
snbstance capable of forming sugar, which is converted into alcohol, 
C^HgO^, and finally into acetic acid, C4H3O3+HO, by the sub- 
siitution of two atoms of oxyen for two of hydrogen in the alcohol ; 
acetic acid always contains an atom of basic water which is re- 
placed by metallic oxides when it forms salts, (the acetates,) 
anhydrous acetic acid being unknown in an isolated state. Another 
source of the acid is the distillation of wood, when obtained in this 
manner it is known as pyroligneous acid. It is used in medicine 
and pharmacy, in the various forms of distilled, and French vinegar, 
glacial acetic acid, &c. 
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Aeetum OaUieum, D. E. Frendk Vh^mr. 

This is got from wine by exposing it to the action of the air until dianged 
into vinegar, a little old vinegar most be first added to the wine to ^" nftW e 
the process to commence, and it requires attention to temperatare^ and 
pecoliar manipulation to obtain a favourable result. It is nsoallj of deeper 
colour, and more fragrant than malt vin^i;ar. ** Its dens, varies fiom 
1014 to 1022, ammonia added in excess causes a purplish mnddiness, and 
slowly a precipitate with it ; in fSiv, complete predpitaticm occurs with 
min XXX of solution of nitrate of silver. E*^ Mr. PhilHpSy however, asserts 
that this is twice too much. 

Aeetum Britannieum^ E. Aeetum, L. British Vinegar. 

Is procured by mashing malt in water and fermenting it. as in making 
beer, the liquid is then placed in barrels with one end open and covered by 
a doth, in dark rooms artificially heated ; after a considerable time it 
becomes sour, and is next removed to large vessels having false bottomsp 
on which are laid raisins and the refuse of making English wine ; it is 
agitated every day by drawing off a portion and transferring it to iift ^Hfr 
vessel, until it is perfectly changed into rinegar. 

The acid taste and odour of vinegar are well known, it is yellowish led, 
and less aromatic when obtained from malt, than wine vinegar ; the 
strongest acid sold is considered to contain five per cent of real acetic 
add, it usually has about 46 per cent, and f^j saturates abont fiAy-eight 
grains of carbonate of soda, " sixty grains,'* L. ; its density is stated by E. 
to vary from 1006 to 1012 ; it is in general higher, but the specific grarity 
is no eridence of real strength, as it is affected by the mucilaginous and 
other impurities which may be present Vinegar easily decomposes from 
the growth of vegetable mould in it, becoming turbid and loosing its 
activity. 

Adulterations. — Vinegar makers are legally allowed to add 
one thousandth part by weight, of sulphuric add; a salt of barytes 
detects this, causing a white precipitate insoluble in nitric acid ; 
" in f5j, the precipitate should not weigh more than 114 grains, L." 
Any metallic contamination, as copper or lead, can be detected by 
sulphuretted hydrogen ; and acrid vegetable substances as capsi- 
cum, which may be added, are perceived by the taste after satura* 
ting vinegar with carbonate of soda. 

Aeetum Destillatum, L. £. Distilled Vinegar. 

Preparation. — L. Take rinegar, cong. j, distil by a sand bath, from a 
glass retort to a glass receiver, and keep the first Orij for use. It contains 
46 per cent of real add ; and 100 grains of it should saturate gr. xiij of 
crystallized carbonate of soda. 
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£. Take Tinegar^ French by preference, eight parts, distil with a gentle 
heaty six parts; if necessary, dilute this with water to dens. 1005. It 
(tontains 3*07 per cent of the acid, and 100 grains saturate eight grains of 
earbonate of soda. 

Distilling separates most of the colouring, and nsnally the sulphnric 
add ; in practice a mixture of pyroligneous acid and water is often em- 
ployed instead of it, hence, the following preparation is directed by J>.^ 

Acidum Aceticum Dilutum, D. Dilute Aeeiit Aeid, 

Preparaium. — Take acetic acid of commerce, (pyroligneons add,) 
dens. 1044, Oj, distilled water Ovij, mix. Its dens, is 1006. 

Its uses are amilar to distilled vinegar, for which it is a good substitute, 
and by D. it is employed to prepare the acetated water of ammonia, and 
the acetum opii. 

Acidum Aceticum Forte, D. Stronger Acetic Acid. 

Preparation, — Glacial acetic add f^yj, distilled water fjiv, mix. The 
dens, of this add is 1066. 

Used by D. in the acetmn cantharidis, and the addum aceticum cam- 
phoratnm ; it seems rather unnecessary to have a distinct form of acetic 
add for these purposes, as they might easily be so contrived as to dispense 
with it. 

Acidum Aceticum Glaciate, D. Acidum Aceticum, L. £• 

Olacial Acetic Acid. 

Preparation, — D. Take acetate of lead, place it in an oven at a heat of 
about 300^, until it ceases to loose weight, and having then rubbed it to fine 
powder, put it into a flask or retort, and expose it to an atmosphere of dry 
muriatic add gas, until very nearly the whole of it has a damped appear- 
ance ; the flask or retort being now connected with a Liebig's condenser, 
apply heat by means of a chloride of zinc bath nntU the entire of the acetic 
add has distilled over. 

The muriatic add should be slowly disengaged from the materials direo* 
ted in the formula for acidum muriatieum, using Jviij of salt, for every Ibj 
of anhydrous acetate of lead ; and to render it quite dry, it should before 
entering the vessel with the sugar of lead, be made to bubble through oil 
of vitriol, and then pass through a long tube packed with fragments of 
fused chloride of caldum. The dens, of this add is 1065. 

L. Acetate of soda ibij, place in a glass retort, and add sulphuric 
add f^ix, mixed with distilled water fjix, let the add distil in a sand bath, 
taking care that the heat towards the end be not too much increased. 
Dens. 1048. 

E. Heat acetate of lead gradually in a porcelain basin, with a bath of 

oil or fusible metal (composed of eight parts tin, four of lead, and three of 

bismuth,) to 320^| and stir till the fuised mass concretes again, powder 

2g 
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this when cold, and heat again to 320^ with frequent stirring till the 
particles oease to accrete ; add Svj of the powder to fSixss of pore solpho- 
ric add in a glass matrass, attach a proper tube and refrigerator, and 
distil at a heat of 320^ from a fusible metal bath, to diyness. Agitate the 
distilled Hquid with gr. j or ij of red lead to remoye any sulphurous acid ; 
let the yessel rest for a few minutes, pour off the dear Hquid and re-distil 
it. Its dens, should not be above 1065. 

In all these processes, acetate of lead is employed to yield acetic add ; 
by D. the yapour of chlorine is used, which forms a chloride of lead> and 
the add is separated by the heat of the distillation ; in the forms of L. and 
£., sulphuric add is added, the result bdng sulphate of lead remaining 
in the retort, and acetic acid, which is condensed in the receiver, 
PbO,Acet+SOsHO=PbO,SOs and Acet+HO. 

This acid is termed glacial acetic acid, from forming crystals 
when it is cooled down to 45^, they are brilliant, white plates, and 
do not melt until the temperature rises to 60^ ; when in the liquid 
state it is colourless, highly pungent and volatile, with an agreeable 
odour, and reacts strongly acid ; the preparation of L. is weak, it 
contains 30-8 per cent of real acid, or one equivalent of anhydrous 
acid, and 13 of water ; 100 grains of it, therefore, neutralise 87 
grains of carbonate of soda ; the acetic acid of D. and E. is much 
more concentrated, being composed of one equivalent of water and 
one of acid ; 97 grains of it neutralising nearly 242 grains of crys- 
tallized carbonate of soda. 

Tests. — The odour of acetic acid is characteristic of it ; in solu^ 
tion, the acetates give white crystalline precipitates with nitrate of 
silver and subsalts of mercury, sparingly soluble in cold water. 

Theory.— Alcohol which is composed of C^HgOg, is converted 
into a fluid termed aldehyd, C^H^O^, by loosing two atoms of 
hydrogen, which combine with oxygen derived from the atmosphere 
to form water ; the aldehyd afterwards absorbs more oxygen, and 
finally changes into hydrated acetic acid, C^H^O^ or C^HjO, 
+HO=60. 

Uses. — Glacial acetic acid is employed in preparing aromatic 
vinegar ; when applied locally it is a powerful rube£Eu;ient and 
vesicatory, with this intention it is used in the acetum cantharidis, 
as a cautery to warts, and in some obstinate eruptions of the scalp ; 
in a more dilute form it is a good lotion for partial baldness or alopecia. 
If taken internally, it would act as a violent corrosive poison, pro- 
ducing symptoms similar to the mineral acids, and requiring the same 
treatment. 

Vinegar is employed in pharmacy to prepare oxymel, the acetated 
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tinctnresof opium, squill, and colchicum, and to dissolve acetate of 
morphia and tlie acetate of lead, &c. Internally, when diluted 
with water, it is given as an acid drink in fevers, in hemorrhages, 
and to check excessive sweating, yet it is certain that a draught of 
vinegar causes diaphoresis. For relaxed sore throat, and in scarla- 
tina, it is often added to astringent or stimulating gargles. la 
enemas it is employed to arrest hemorrhages from the rectum^ or to 
expel ascarides. Locally, it is used in bleeding from the nose, ulcers, 
faoemorrhoids, &c., as an astringent ; and in uterine hemorrhages, 
vinegar and water is frequently applied to the abdomen and vulva ; 
much of the benefit it causes is due to its coldness, and the shock that 
its sudden application produces. In lotions, it is employed to recent 
sprains, and to the head in the delirium of brain diseases, or of fevers ; 
for this purpose it should be suiBficiently diluted, and laid on the part 
through the medium of very thin cloths, which aid evaporation ; for 
heavy pieces of linen, when soaked in a lotion, by keeping in the 
heat, are both uncomfortable, and a positive source of mischief to 
the patient. Sponging the body with vinegar and water in scarla- 
tina, is a well known means of allaying the excessive heat 
of skin in this disease ; strong vinegar, rubbed over the chesty 
acts as a mild local irritant, and is useful in ohronio bronchitic 
attacks, or in threatened phthysis. It has been long thought that 
acetic acid possessed disinfecting powers, though there ia no evi- 
dence of its having any influence over contagion ; and drinking 
vinegar is considered popularly to be a means of causing thinness 
and paleness, its use for this purpose i& not free from danger, as* by 
interfering with digestion it may lead to decline. 

Oxymelf D. L. Syrupus Aeeti, E. Oxytnd, 

Preparation, — D. Clarified honey, by weight flbj, heat and mix com- 
mercial acetic acid, (dens. 1044) f^iij. 

L. Clarified honey Ox, heat and add acetic add Oias^ 
£. Vinegar, French, by preference, fSxj, pure sugar ixiv, boil them 
together. 

DoBem — fSss to f^j added to gargles and expectorant mixtorea. 

Aeidum Aeeticum dramaticum, E. Aromatic Acetic Aeid» 

Preparation, — Rosemary, origanum, of each dried Sj, lavender dried ins,. 
cloves bruised 3ss, acetic acid Oiss ; macerate for seven days, express 
strongly, and filter the liquid. 

This is meant as an imitation of Henry's aromatic vinegar ; it may be 
more easily made by dissolving camphor, with the oils of clove, lavender^ 
and bergamot, in acetic acid ; its only use is as a perfume. 
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Aeidum Aeeiicum Camphoratum^ D. £. Campkoraied AeeHe Acid. 

Preparation, — D. Ciunphor 5j, with rectified spirit f3j, reduce it to 
powder, and dissoWe in strong acetic acid fix. 
£. Camphor Sss» powder with a little alcohol, and add acetic add 
Used as a pongent perfume. 

ACETUM PYROLIGNEUM, D. E. Pyroligneous 

This acid, termed Acetum aceticum e ligno venak^ by D., is got 
by the destructive distillation of hard woods, as oak, ash, and birch, 
in iron vessels ; the wood is well dried, out into pieces, and packed 
in the still ; when heat is applied, its elements form fresh compounds ; 
gasses, a^ carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, and defiant gas escape ; 
acetic acid, pyroxylic spirit, water, and tar, pass over and are col- 
lected in receivers, and charcoal remains in the retort. The acetic 
acid, termed pyroligneous, from its source, is then mixed with lime, 
which separates it from several impurities, and the resulting pyrolig- 
nite of lime, evaporated to dryness ; when this is distilled with 
sulphuric acid, it yields an impure, but strong vinegar, used in some 
manufactures. 

For medical use^ the pyrolignite of lime is mixed with sulphate 
of soda, an insoluble sulphate of lime results, and a soluble acetate 
of soda ; the latter is purified by repeated crystallizings, until it 
becomes fit to form pure acetic acid, when it is distilled with oil of 
vitriol. 

Adulterations. — It frequentiy contains some tarry matters, 
and empyreumatic oil ; the odour of the acid will shew their pre- 
sence, or its taste, when neutralized with an alkali. This impure 
acid should not be employed in medicine. D, directs the dens, of 
pyroligneous acid to be 1044. 

Uses. — To form vinegar when diluted with water, and to pro- 
cure several preparations in pharmacy, for which its cheapness has 
led to its almost universal adoption instead of wine or malt vinegar, 
both of which are becoming comparatively rare in commerce, the 
liquids sold under these names, often being only dilute pyroligneous 
acid, with the addition of flavoring materials, as acetic ethen 

D. has now officially sanctioned its use. 

SPIRITUS PYR0XILICU8, D. (C^HsO+HO.) 

Pyroxilic Spirit. 

Wood spirit or wood naphtha, is obtained by the same process 
that yields crude pyroligneous acid, forming about one hundredth 
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part of the fluid as it passes from the retort ; it is separated by- 
distilling the entire product, and separating the first portions that 
are condensed, adding slacked lime to the acid liquid which is pro- 
cured to neutralise its acids, and then removing the naphtha from 
the oily matters which also come over ; by re-distillation, it can be 
got quite pure, in the same manner that spirit of wine is rectified. 

When pure, it is a colourless liquid, of dens. '798 (D. directs a 
weaker spirit of dens. *846), its odour is aromatic and peculiar, it is 
miscible with water, and dissolves resins and volatile oils like 
alcohol ; wlien burned, its flame is pale coloured, and without smoke ; 
from its close resemblance to alcohol, it is termed methylic alcohol, 
or according to Liebig, the hydrated oxide of methyle MeO,HO 
just as wine alcohol is the hydrated oxide of ethyle. 

Uses. — It is recommended by Dr. Hastings in pulmonary con- 
sumption, and he considered its efiects depended on some solvent 
power over the tuberculous deposits ; although it cannot be regarded 
as a remedy for this affection, it is found of service in allaying the 
cough and vomiting which are often very distressing, and in restor- 
ing the patient to a state of comparative ease in many instances. 

Dose. — Gttv toxx three or four times in the day, with some 
aromatic water. 



CHLOROFORMUM, D. (C^HCl,=121.) Chloroform. 

Chloroform was discovered by Soubeiran, in 1831, and by Liebig, 
in 1832 ; its composition was made known by Dumas in 1835, and its 
medical effects as an ansesthetic agent, first recognized by Dr. Simp- 
son of Edinburgh, in 1847. It is a pellucid liquid, of fragrant firuity 
odour, and sweetish taste, its dens, is usually stated to be 1480, 
by D. it is directed to be 1496 ; it boils at 141^, and readily evapo- 
rates at ordinary temperatures, forming a very dense vn^ur, its 
specific gravity being 4116. Chloroform is nearly insoluble in 
water, and bums with difficulty with a greenish flame. 

Tlie theoretical relations of this body are of interest, pyroxilic 
spirit or wood naphtha which has been described, is considered an 
alcohol, and similar to the vinegar from wine alcohol, an acid can 
be obtained frx>m it, which is denominated formic acid, as it exists 
in abundance in the bodies of ants, its composition ia C^HOj-l-HO 
and as acetic acid is considered to contain a base, acetyl, this formic 
acid has a radicle, formyl, or C^H ; hence it may be written 
F0O3+HO ; under the influence of chemical reactions, the oxygen 
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of formic acid can be displaced, and chlorine snbstitated in the com- 
pound, the result being chloroform C^HClj, or as it may also be 
denominated FoCl 5, chloride of formyl. 

Preparation. — Fresh burned Ume Iby, slake with boiling water O^, 
place it with chlorinated Ume flbz, in a she^ iron or copper still, and pour on 
it water, cong. iij Orj mixed with rectified spirit fSxxY, and heated to 100^ ; 
connect now the still with a condenser, and apply heat, which must, how- 
erer, be withdrawn the moment the distillation commences ; the distilled 
product, the bulk of which need not exceed Oij will occur in two distinct 
strata, the lower of which is crude chloroform ; let this be agitated twice 
in succession with an equal volume of distilled water, and then in a separate 
bottle with half its Tolume of pure sulphuric acid ; lasUj, let it be shaken 
in a matrass with peroxide of manganese, and rectified from o£f this at a 
▼ery gentle heat. 

By the action of chlorine upon alcohol, an oily liquid termed chloral is 
obtained containing C4HCI5O9, which is at once changed when in con- 
tact with an alkaline substance, as lime, into formic acid and chloroform ; 
the latter distils over, mixed with an upper stratum of water, spirit, and 
impurities from which it is separated by agitation with more water, and 
then with sulphuric acid ; the black oxide of manganese being finally used 
to remove any of this acid, and the product re-distilled. The lighter liquid 
which distils over with the chloroform, and the water used in washing the 
latter, should be preserved with the view of their being introduced with a 
new charge into the still in a subsequent process. 

Adulterations. — Chloroform may be made from ether, alcohol, 
or wood spirit ; the latter as met in commerce, being a mixture of 
several liquids, all of which do not yield chloroform, the product 
thus obtained is impure, and its amount is liable to vary, but the 
quantity is always less than from alcohol. The impurities have 
been examined by Miahle and Soubeiran, they are oily sabstanceSy 
containing chlorine, having a disagreeable odour, and which cause 
head-ache and nausea when respired ; if this adulterated chlorofi>rm 
is agitated with pure and strong oil of vitriol, it renders the latter 
dark brown, and thus affords a good te^t of their presence, as weD as 
a means of removing them ; a rough, though very correct method 
of determining its purity is by allowing a few drops to evaporate on 
the hand, if it contains wood spirit or oily matters, their odour is at 
once perceptible ; and the liquid should not be employed medically, 
unless it totally disappears, leaving no evident smell. 

Uses. — It has been extensively and successfully made use of 
smce its introduction, as the best means of relieving pain and remov- 
ing sensation for a time, thus, in all surgical operations of severity, 
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or those requiring protracted and troublesome manipulation, it is 
invaluable ; for diminishing the pains of labor it is also much em- 
ployed in Scotland, but less frequently in this country and in Eng- 
land, although some practitioners have even here used it largely ; 
in the operative department of midwifery it is especially of service. 
When applied locally, chloroform excites considerable heat, and if 
its free evaporation is prevented, would even blister the surfietce ; 
by taking care that this does not occur, it may be rubbed to the 
skin, and is a useful remedy in some forms of tic doloreux and pain- 
ful nervous affections. 

On inspiring it, after a few seconds there is usually perceived a 
noise in the ears, swimming before the eyes, and a numbness 
and thrilling is felt over the body, gradually sensation disap- 
pears from the extremities, then from the trunk, perception 
soon ceases, and the person falls into a state that exactly resembles 
the insensibility of intoxication ; indeed, the effects of chloroform, 
ether, and alcohol, have important similarities; thus, they all 
operate most rapidly when their vapour is inspired ; they all have a 
stage of excitement preceding perfect anaesthesia, and by habit, 
their power of producing the exciting stage seems always increased, 
while the insensibility follows more slowly and imperfectly than 
with those unaccustomed to their effects ; the period of excitement, 
or drunkenness, is longest with alcohol, so is its insensibility, 
which lasts for hours ; and its danger is proportionate, of this ter- 
minating in coma through imperfect aeration of the blood, or in 
sudden death by syucope. With ether, the stage of excitement, 
though often well marked, and attended with rambling and inco- 
herent expressions, is soon over, insensibility succeeds, and is 
usually protracted for half an hour, or upwards, after which the 
patient falls into a heavy sleep, for some time longer ; its danger 
is less than that from idcohol, and, apparently, because its effects 
terminate sooner. With chloroform, the increased excitement is 
not well seen, except in nervous patients, or drunkards, in whom 
an additional quantity of the agent is necessary to cause insensi- 
bility ; in general with healthy and temperate individuals, anaes- 
thesia ensues in about thirty to sixty seconds, and is rarely 
delayed beyond two minutes, it lasts about ten or fifteen minutes, 
and must then be renewed by another application. With chloro- 
fiirm the danger appears reduced to its minimum, and I have never 
seen any ill consequences follow its use, or known of any fatal 
instance from its influence, in this country. While under its 
effects, if the pulse beats quietly, and respiration is carried on, 
there is no danger ; but patients occasionally fietint, as they are 
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liable to do under any operation ; and if the respiration is not 
earefully attended to, tliere is a risk of sndden death ; besides, the 
use of this, or any other agent, to an inordinate extent in caomng 
insensibility, may so interfere with the eeration of the blood, as to 
produce death from congestiye apoplexy, or paralysis of the 
eontractible powers of the heart, the chambers of which will be dis- 
tended with black blood. 

Dose. — About fSss of good chloroform seems, in general, suffi- 
cient to produce insensibility ; for some, much more is requisite, as 
fSij to iv, or even beyond this, in rare instances. It should never, 
if possible, be employed in any other than a recumbent posture ; 
most, if not all the accidents under its use being traceable to 
neglect of this important rule ; and it is best applied upon a handker- 
chief or towel, loosely held over the patient's mouth, yet at a 
slight distance from it ; the object being, not to exclude air, but to 
permit its free respiration when impregnated with vapour of chloro- 
form ; as this is very dense, the towel must be held so as to allow of 
its gravitating as much as possible, and the head kept quite level, 
otherwise the vapour will be liable to pass over the face and chest, 
without being inspired. 

Internally, it has been given in doses of gtt ij to iv, in water, for 
asthma ; but its effects, when administered in this manner, we 
are not yet acquainted with. 

Antidotes. — None ; in cases of accidents following its use, the 
body should at once be placed in a recumbent position, artificial 
respiration speedily and steadily induced, and stimulants, as 
ammonia, applied to the nose. 



ALCOHOL AMYLICUM, D, (C,oHj,0+HO.) 

Fusel Oil. 

This liquid, which is also known by the term of oil of potato- 
spirit, similar to wine alcohol, and pyroxilic spirit, constitutes one 
of the chemical alcohols, that is, it has a suppositious base ex 
radicle, termed amyle, of which it is an oxide, united to water, 
Ayl 0,-|-H0, as wine alcohol is a hydrate of the oxide of ethyle, 
AeO+HO ; it also yields an ether, and when oxidized, an acid 
similar to acetic and formic acids, named valerianic acid, as it 
was discovered in the Valeriana officinalis ; to obtain this it is aow 
introduced into the Dublin pharmacopoeia. Amylic alcc^ol is aa 
^%» colorless fluid, having a peculiar, powerfully suffocating odour. 
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and acrid taste ; its dens, is '818 ; when ignited it barns with a blue 
flame ; it is soluble in alcohol or in ether ; in the air it undergoes 
little change ; when acted on by strong oxidizing agents, it forms 
the valerianic acid ; it boils at 268^. 

Preparation, — Take any quantity of the light liquid, which may be got 
at a large distillery, by continuing the distillation for some time after 
the pure spirit has been all drawn o£f ; introduce it into a small still, or 
retort, connected with a condenser, and distil with heat ; as soon as the 
oil begins to come oTcr unmixed with water, the receiver should be 
changed, and the distillation being resumed, and carried nearly to dryness, 
the desired product will be obtained. The liquid got by the first part of 
the distilling will be an aqueous fluid, surmounted with some fusel oil ; 
the latter, though impregnated with a minute quantity of water, should be 
kept, being pure enough for use. 

VALERIANIC ACID. (C^oH.Oj.) 

This acid is of interest, chemically, from its similarity to acetic 
and formic acids ; and medically, from the increasing employment 
of its preparations ; it forms a thin, colourless oil, having a per- 
sistent odour of valerian ; its dens, is -937 ; its taste is acid, and it 
reddens litmus paper ; when burned it yields a bright but smoky 
light ; it absorbs a little water, and is slightly soluble in it ; 
usually when set free from its combinations, it is procured in union 
with three atoms of water, one of which is basic ; at 347® the pure 
valerianic acid boils ; by D. it is only employed when united with 
a base. 

Soda Falerianas, D. Valerianaie of Soda. 

Preparation. — Commercial oil of vitriol fjviss, water f5x, mix, and 
when cool, add it to bichromate of potash, in powder Six, melted in boiling 
water Oiijss, and also cooled, place them in a matrass, add fusel oil f Jiv, and 
mix well by repeated shakings, until the temperature, which at first rises 
to about 1 50®, has fallen to 80® or 90®. Now connect the matrass with 
a receiver, apply heat, and distil about cong. ss ; let this, when exactly 
saturated with solution of caustic soda Oj or a sufficiency, be separated 
from a little oil which floats on its surface, and evaporated until the escape 
of aqueous vapour having entirely ceased, the residual salt is partly 
liquified, then withdraw the heat, and, when it concretes, while still warm^ 
diride it into fragments, and keep it in a stoppered bottle. 

In this process the fusel oil C^Q^iQ-\-2\q is decomposed, becoming 
oxidized by the agracy of oxygen, derived from the bichromate of potash 
and sulphuric acid ; it may be considered as losing the 2Aq and absorbing 
20 when it is changed into Cio^io+20 or valerianic aldehvd, as ati 

2ir 
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intennediate product, some of which distilB over as an oily fluid, and ia 
aefMurated, the greater part, by absorbing two additional atoms of oxygen, 
is conyerted into yalerianic acid Ci qHi 0O4 ; this is then saturated with 
soda and crystallised, it yields a sweet-tasted, whitish mass, very like 
manna, whidi is used to prepare the other valerianates. 



FiUeriatuu Ferri, D. Vakrianaie of Iron, 

I, — Sulphate of iron ibr, conyert it into a persulphate, as 
directed in the form for Ferri peroxydum Kydratum^ and add distilled 
water until the solution has the bulk of f Jyiij, when cold, mix it with 
valerianate of soda Sv 5iij, dissolved in distilled water fix, and also cold ; 
place the precipitate that forms on a filter, wash it with distilled water fSx, 
and let it be dried by placing it for some days rolled up in bibulous paper on 
a porous brick. Keep it in a stoppered bottle. 

In this process double decomposition occurs, the persulphate of iron 
and valerianate of soda, forming valerianate of iron, which precipitates, 
and sulphate of soda, which is removed by washing. 

This is an amorphous, brick-red powder, having the taste and 
odour of yalerianic acid ; it is insolnble in cold water, or in alcohol ; 
by boiling water it is decomposed, depositing red oxide of iron and 
the valerianic acid dissolving ; its composition is stated to be sev^i 
atoms of the acid, in union with three of the oxide of iron. In 
medicine it is but little employed ; its effects are considered to be 
the combined properties of its constituents ; it may, therefore, be 
used in chlorotic and nervous a£fections, as chorea, &c« 

Dose. — Gr. j to iij, twice or thrice daily, in pill or powder. 

Zinci Falerianas, D. Valerianate of Zinc, 

Preparation, — Dissolve valerianate of soda Siiss, sulphate of zinc 'S^ 
3vij, each in distilled water Oj, heat both to 200^, mix them and skim off 
the crystals produced : evaporate the solution at a temperature not exceed- 
ing 200^, until reduced to f^iv, removing the crystals in proportion as they 
form, and placing them with those already obtained. Steep the salt, thus 
procured, in as much distilled water as just suffices to cover it, then 
transfer it on a paper filter, on which it is to be first drained, and then 
dried, at a heat not exceeding 100^. 

Valerianate of zinc forms brilliant, white, pearly crystals, having 
a feeble odour of valerian, and a rather disagreeable taste ; it 
dissolves in water and in alcohol ; by most acids it is decomposed, 
valerianic acid being disengaged ; if heated to 122^ it softens, and 
by a higher temperature is totally destroyed, leaving a residue of 
oxide of zinc. It should be kept in stoppered bottles, and in the 
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dark, as by exposure to air, it gradually decomposes ; it is often 
badly prepared, and acetate of zinc, perfiuned with oil of valerian, 
has been substituted for it ; it should be completely soluble in 
water, and its odour ought not to be strong, as it always is in the im- 
pure, or decomposing preparations. 

Uses. — It has been highly recommended in neuralgia, tic 
doloreux, and hysterical affections attended with pain. 

Dose. — Gr. ss to gr. ij in pill, or some simple water, thrice in the 
day. 

Quina Faleriamu, D. Valerianate of Q^inine. 

Freparatian. — Dissolve yalerianate of soda 124 grain?, in dist^led water 
fSijf and muriate of quina 5vij, in distilled water fSxiv, heat both solu- 
tions to 120% but not higher, mix them, and set the mixture by for 
twenty-four hours, when the yalerianate of quina will have become a mass 
of silky acicular crystals ; press these between folds of blotting paper, and 
dry them vnthout artificial heat. 

Instead of weighing out 3vij of muriate of quina, and dissolving it, we 
may use the solution prepared from 3j of the sulphate, as directed in the 
formula for quiTue murioi, such solution being first evaporated « to f^xiv. 
If it is necessary to evaporate a Uquid containing valerianate of quina, care 
must be taken that its temperature does not rise higher than 120^. 

This salt has a bitter taste, and a feeble odour of valerian, it dis- 
solves in 110 parts of cold water, and is soluble in alcohol and oil, 
its crystals are unchanged by exposure to the air. Valerianate of 
quinine is employed as a tonic, and like quinine as an anti-periodic ; 
it is stated to possess considerable power over some obstinate forms 
of intermittent disease, and neuralgia. 

Dose. — Gr. j twice or thrice in the day in pill, it has also been 
employed externally in liniments by dissolving gr. x in fSj of 
olive oil. 



PETROLEUM BARBADENSE, L. PETROLEUM, E. 

Barhadoes Tar. 

In several localities, an oily substance exudes firom the ground ; 
when liquid, transparent, and colourless, or pale yellow, it is termed 
rock oil or naphtha, the composition of which is C5H4. Barbcuioes 
tar resembles treacle in consistence, it is black or reddish brown, 
with a bituminous taste, insoluble in and lighter than water, bum- 
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ing with a dense smoke, and leaving a carbonaceous mafis. Asphaiie^ 
or mineral pitchy is a solid resinous snbstance obtained in nature, 
and also by the oxidizing of Barbadues tar when exposed to the air, 
or as a residue after distilling it. These substances are fimnd on 
lakes or springs of water, in Barbadoes, Trinidad, and o&er West 
India isles, at Colebrookedale in England, and oozing firom the 
earth in Persia, on the shores of the Caspian sea, and in great abun- 
dance at Ranan-goong on the Irawaddy ; their source is probably 
the destructive subterraneous distillation or decomposition of Tege- 
table matters, as some specimens, when accurately examined, have 
yielded products similar to the distillation of coal. 

Although contained in the materia medica, Barbadoes tar is now 
disused ; it was prescribed for tape worm, obstinate skin diseases, 
and old catarrhal a£fections, and used externally as a liniment in 
chronic rheumatism. By the chemist, mineral naphtha is employed 
to preserve potassium and sodium, as it contains no oxygen, unlike 
the other liquids known by the same name. 

Dose. — Of petroleum 3j. 



CR^ASOTUM, D. L. E. (Cj^HgO^.) Kreosote. 

When quite pure, kreosote is a combustible, colourless, oily liquid, 
of a peculiar tarry odour, or rather like smoked meat ; its taste is 
caustic and burning, it is soluble in acetic acid and in caustic 
potash, and powerfully coagulates albumen, its dens, is 1066, D. 
it dissolves in water in two proportions, one part and a quarter of 
kreosote being soluble in 100 parts of water, or 100 parts of kreo- 
sote are capable of holding in solution ten parts of water ; it does 
not affect test paper, and boils when heated to 397^. 

Preparation — The heavy oils which distil over from wood tar, contain 
kreosote mixed with several impurities ; they are freed from acetic add by 
the addition of carbonate of potash, and distilled ; any ammonia which 
passes over is then neutralised by phosphoric acid, and removed by again 
distilling ; from the product, kreosote is dissolved out by means of caustie 
potash, which destroys organic matters, and leaves undissolved a substance 
termed eupion, on decomposing the potash solution with oil of vitriol, 
kreosote is obtained free, and purified further by repetitions of the latter 
part of this process. 

Impurities. — Eupion, capnomor, and fixed oils have been found 
in kreosote, its solubility in potash, or in its own volume of acetic 
acid separates it from tiiese substances ; it should be colourless, and 
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unchanged by exposure to the sun's light, which has the effect of 
darkening it when impure, and rendering it yellow or brownish. 

Uses. — Kreosote is frequently applied to relieve aching in de- 
cayed teeth, upon a pellet of cotton ; as a caustic, when concen- 
trat^d, it is occasionally used for ulcers, and is more frequently 
prescribed, dissolved in water as a lotion, or in the form of ointment, 
when it has considerable powers in causing granulations to form ; 
with some skin diseases, as chronic eczema and porrigo, similar 
applications have been employed. To check the bleeding of leech 
bites or wounds, a solution of kreosote is sometimes advised, and 
from its effects in coagulating albumen, it is a good styptic ; for 
some forms of intestinal hemorrhftge, it was employed with the 
same intention, but its principal use when administered internally is 
to allay nausea and vomiting, it often arrests these affections when 
dependant on pregnancy or hysteria, yet frequently fails in the 
irritability of stomach that attends malignant disease, and some con- 
sider that its exhibition is contra-indicated, when there are symptoms 
of gastric inflammation present ; in the vomiting attendant on Bright's 
disease of the kidney, it is thought to be useful by some practitioners, 
and also advised to relieve the distressing effects of sea sickness. 
For diabetes, it has been tried, and like other remedies for this 
malady, not with uniform success, though it is found in some in- 
stances to relieve it considerably. 

If a large dose of kreosote is taken, it acts as a caustic and irri- 
tant poison, combining chemically with the albumen of the tissues ; 
f5ij has terminated life in thirty-six hours. 

Antidotes. — Mucilaginous drinks and albumen, followed by 
emetics. 

Dose. — Gtt j to ij in emulsion with mucilage or yolk of egg and 
water, or made into a pill with powdered liquorice, and repeated in 
two or three hours ; the dose may be gradually increased to gtt v or 
vi ; forty drops have been taken, but such a quantity is dangerous, 
and a single drop beyond this has caused severe symptoms. For 
lotions, gtt ij to >j may be added to water fSj, and care should be 
taken that it is quite dissolved before applying it. 

Unguentum Creasoti, D. L. Ung : Creazoti, E. Kreosote Ointment. 

Preparation. — D. Ointment of white wax 3vij, melt with moderate 
heat, and add kreosote f5j, stir until cool. 

£. Lard Siij, melt and add kreosote f3j. 

L, LardSj, kreosote f5ss ; mix. 

The D. ointment is twice as strong as L. and may be advantageously 
dilated with lard before using it ; its odour is the chief objection to its 
employment. 
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CreagUi, £. Kreoioie Mwiure% 

Preparation. — Kreosote and acetic acid of each mix xvj, dissolve and 
add gradnallj water f3ziy» and then syrup and compound spirit of juniper, 
of each fjj. 

J)o9e. — til to ij> each fjj contains one minim of kreosote. 

SUCCINUM, D. L. Amber. 

Amber was known to Thales 600 years B.C., its Greek appeUation 
is the source of ilie term electricity, which is derived from its power 
of attracting light substances when nibbed, being the first material 
possessing this quality that ^as discovered. Amber appears to be 
a fossil resinous substance, as it often contains insects and portions 
of the wood of some species of pine ; it is principally found on the 
shores of the Baltic, cast up by the sea between Konigsberg and 
Memel ; the pieces are of irregular size and bulk, opaque or translu- 
cent, their colour varying from pale yellow, to a milky hue, or dark 
brown ; when strongly heated, amber yields a fluid containing 
acetic acid, and afterwards succinic acid and a yellow oil, the Okum 
succinic D. and L. 

Preparation, — L. Put amber into an alembic, so that an acid liqoor. an 
oil, and salt contaminated with the oil may distil in a sand bath, with a 
beat gradually increased ; afterwards let the oil distil again and a third 
time. 

Oil of amber is rubefacient, and is supposed to constitute ttie 
active part of Roche's once famous embrocation for hooping cough» 
which may be prepared from olive oil, coloured with alkanet root fSy » 
oil of amber fSj, oil of cloves fjj. Neither the oil of amber, or succinic 
acid are used internally ; they were once thought to be stimulating 
and emmenagogue. 



Part II. 



BOTANICAL INTRODUCTION, 



EXPLANATORY OF THE TERMS EMPLOYED IN BOTANY. 



The vegetable world is classed into two kingdoms ; the flowering 
plants, and those that are flowerless, termed also cryptogamic. 
Flowering plants are divided mto two sub-kingdoms, 1st. EXOGENS, 
or those growing by successive additions to the outside of the wood, 
and 2nd. Endogens, or those that increase by additions to its centre* 

A flowering plant contains the following parts which are usually 
described in botanic arrangements : — 

The root^ formed of descending and dividing fibres of the stem, 
fixing the plant in earth, and absorbing nourishment through its 
spongy ends, termed spongtoles ; roots are variously named accord- 
ing to their shape and appearance ; when thickened, as in the 
dahlia, they act as reservoirs of nutrition. 

The 8(em is between the root and leaves ; sometimes it creeps 
beneath the surface, if it runs along the ground, giving oS roots 
from its under part, it is known as a rhizome ; thickenings of stems 
are called tubers, as in the potato, and a distended underground 
root is termed a conn, an example of which we have in the colchi- 
cnm. In Exogens, the stem grows by wood deposited in layers 
outside the wood of the previous year, as in our forest trees, a 
section of which presents, beginning from the centre, 1st, the pith ; 
2nd, the medullary sheath surrounding the pith ; 3rd, the wood 
in concentric layers ; 4th, the bark which is connected to the pith 
by medullary rays ; this bark consists of an outer layer of epiderm, 
then epiphloeum, and mesophlcBum, which are two varieties of cel- 
lular tissue, and the inner layer of the bark is known as the liber, it 
lies next the young wood or alburnum. Endogens grow by fibres 
which descend firom the leaves in the central cellular tissue, and 
curve outwards as they pass down, hence in this sub-kingdom, there 
is no distinct pith, medullary rays, wood, or bark, their outer coat- 
ing therefore can never be separated from the parts beneath it. 
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A bulb is a bud of large size, formed underground ; its roots are 
the fibres which precede from its under 8ur£eu;e while growing, as in 
the onion or squill. 

B^ida are collections of scales or rudimentary leaves around a 
growing vital point. They spring from the end of a stem, or the 
axils of leaves, and in growth elongate upwards, forming a new 
stem, and downwards they send fibres in the form of roots. 

A leaf is usually a thin expanded tissue of green colour, varying 
much in shape, in general it consists of a lamina or blade, traversed 
by ramifying veins from the petiole or stalk which unites it to the 
plant, and sometimes the lamina is covered on one or both surfiu^es 
by minute apertures, termed Btomata or breathing pores. In Exo- 
gens, the veins of leaves are branched and anastomosing ; in Endo- 
gens, on the contrary, they run parallel, or are connected by single 
unbranched veins ; the midrib is the chief vein of a leaf, and the 
larger veins proceeding from it, are known as ribs or nervures ; 
there are two layers of these veins in leaves, the upper which carry 
the juices from the stem to the leaves for elaboration, and the lower 
which return them to the plant. Leaves are normally developed 
above each other alternately, from opposite sides of the stem ; often, 
in consequence of the intermediate portion of the stem not being de- 
veloped, the leaves become placed opposite each other, or several 
arise around the same spot, when they are termed verticiUate. 
SeipuleSy are fringed leafy appendages on the sides of the petiole, as 
in the rose ; there may be two, or one of these, or they may be alto- 
gether absent. 

All flowers arise from buds similar to leaf buds, springing from 
the axil of a leaf, which is then entitled a bract ; a spathe is a single 
bract largely developed, and rolled about the flowering part as in 
the common arum ; an involttcre is a collection of several verticil- 
late or imbricated bracts around the compound flowers, termed um- 
bels or capitulum. 

When a single flower is formed at the end of a branch, the inflor- 
escence is named, terminal and solitary, as the rose, and a single 
flower arising from the axil of a leaf, is designated, solitary and 
axillary, as in belladonna ; a raceme is a branch with all its buds 
forming flowers, each with distinct stems or pedicles, an example of 
which we have in the currant ; a spike is a raceme without pedicles, 
as the lavender ; an umbel is the arrangement of flowering seen in 
couium maculatum, and other umbelliferous plants ; a capitulum is 
an umbel, wanting pedicles, and contained in a dilated axis termed 
the receptacle, examples of it are found in the thistle and taraxacum ; 
a panicle is a form of raceme from which arises other flowering 
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branches ; if all the lower peduncles elongate, so that the flowers 
are of an equal height, it is then termed a corymb^ as in the 
apple tree. 

A. flower consists of envelopes and sexual organs, all these are 
considered to be modified forms of leaves ; when there is but one 
whorl of floral envelopes, it is named the calyx ; if there are two 
rows, the outer alone is designated a calyx, and the inner is known 
as a corolla ; when they are not easily distinguished, the entire is 
termed perianth^ but if there be no envelopes, the flower is described 
as achlatnydeus or naked. Where the margins of floral envelopes 
are united, it is botanically known as the tube, and where they 
separate, is called the limb. 

A calyx in general is green, its divisions are sepals ; if these are 
distinct, it is entitled polysepalous, and if united, monosepalous. 

The corolla usually is coloured, its divisions are the petals ; if 
they are separate, the flower is described as polypetalous, and if 
adherent, as monopetalous ; according to the form that they assume, 
tlie calyx and corolla have diSerent names applied to them, thus, 
the latter is designated papilionaceous as in the pea, labiate in the 
mints, campanulate in belladonna, &c. 

The stamen arises within the corolla, it is the male organ, con- 
sisting of B filament or stem, supporting the anther^ which is a case 
divided into cells contiuning pollen or fecundating powder ; as the 
flower matures, this case opens and discharges its contents. When 
the stamens adhere to the calyx, they are termed perigynous, as in 
the rose ; when they arise below the ovary, they are hypogynous, 
as in a ranunculus, and if united to the calyx and the sur&ce of the 
ovary, the term epigynous is applied to them, examples of which 
arrangement we have in the umbelliferous plants. If a flower has 
fonr stamens, two of which are long, and two short, they are des- 
cribed as (Udynamous^ as in the digitalis or foxglove ; when there are 
four long stamens, and two short ones, as occurs in the natural order 
cruciferae, of which the wallflower is an instance, they are named 
tetradynamous. 

The filaments sometimes unite in a tube, as in the mallow tribe, 
which arrangement is termed monadelphous ; if forming two parcels, 
as in the pea, they are named diadelphous, if in many bundles, the 
term polyadelphous is employed. In the order compositae, the 
anthers adhere by their margins, a disposition which is signified by 
the appellation syngenesious. 

Disk is a term applied to the space between the stamens and 
ovary, which is not found in all plants; when fleshy, and bearing a 

2i 
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single row of carpels, it is named the gynobase, if it has more tlian 
one row, it is called a torus, or receptacle. 

A pistil is the female portion of a plant, it is found in the centre 
of a flower, and consists of an ovary or hollow case, containing one 
or more otmies^ the embryos of future seeds ; from the ovary arises 
a stigrna, or moist secreting surface which receives the pollen ; the 
stigma may be sessile, that is, placed on the top of the ovary, or 
separated from it by a hollow tube called the style. The term carpel 
is also applied to the ovary. Each carpel is considered to be a mo- 
dified leaf, its edges turned inwards, and adhering to each other ; 
from this line of adhesion, the embryos frequently arise, forming 
what is termed a marginal placenta ; there may be only one carpel, 
as in the pea, two as in henbane, several united as in the orange, 
or distinct, as in the mallow. All flowers do not contain male and 
female organs ; sometimes there is only one sex present, if this be a 
pistil, the flower is designated fertile or female, and when it conjsists 
of stamens alone, the flower is termed male ; when those male and 
female flowers blossom on the same plants as in the oak or pine, it 
is designated rnondecious ; if they grow, each on different plants, 
they are described botanically as duBciouSy an' instance of which 
arrangement we have in the hop plant The ovary may adhere to 
the sides of the calyx, producing what is termed an inferior ovary, 
as in the apple tree ; when no such adhesion exists, it is describ^ 
as a superior ovary, an example of which we meet in the cherry. 

The fruit is the matured pistil, to which some of the floral en- 
velopes are at times united ; the ripe ovary covering the seeds, is 
entitled a pericarp ; it consists of an outer coating or epicarp, an 
inner endocarp, and a middle part oi sarcocarp ; these may be readily 
distinguished, as in the plum, or they may form a uniform substance, 
like a nutshell. When the ripe pericarp does not open to discharge 
the seeds, it is called indehiscent ; when it opens, it is distinguished 
as dehiscent, and the portions into which it splits are its valves. 
As a single flower may contain many carpels, the partitions or 
dissepiments, where they meet, must all be vertical ; a partial ab- 
sorption of these may occur, leaving a central cavity, as in the 
poppy, or a one-celled ovary may arise from their total obliteration, 
similar to a hazle nut. Spurious dissepiments may form vertically or 
horizontal, and stramonium is an example of a two-celled ovary, 
forming four chambers by this spurious division* 

Fruits may be simple, derived from a single flower, as the apple, 
or compound arising out of many flowers, like the pine-apple or fir 
cone ; they are variously designated according to their different 
forms. A follicle is that species of fruit that opens by a ventral 
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$»utnro, having no dorsal one, for example, liellebore ; a legume 
or pod is met in the bean and pea ; a drupe is the botanical term of a 
fruit like the plum or almond ; an acheiiium is an indehiscent, 
hard, one-seeded pericarp, not adhering to the seed, and seen in 
the labiate plants ; a capsule is a many-celled, dry, dehiscing fruit, 
as star anise ; a stliqua is formed of two adiiering carpels, having 
parietal placentas, it is met in the family of the cruciferae, and when 
very shorty is designated silicula; a nul or gians is a dry one- 
celled fruit, arising from a three-celled pistil, as the hazle nut and 
acorn ; it« involucre is termed a capsule ; a cretnocarp is produced 
by two achenia adhering together, it is seen in the urabelliferae ; 
a berr^ is a juicy fruit with loose seeds in its pulp, as the goose- 
berry ; a pome is composed of inferior carpels and a fleshy pericarp, 
resembling an apple ; and a pepOy consists of three carpels forming 
a fleshy indehiscent fruit, such as the colocynth or melon. 

The seed or matured ovule is attached by a funiculus to the 
placenta, which arises from the ovary ; if the placenta expands 
over the seed, as in the mace of a nutmeg, it is named an arillus^ 
and the scar marking the attachment of the placenta is called the 
hifnm or umbilicus. The seed is covered by its proper integuments, 
in these a small foramen or micropyle is often visible opposite the 
future root ; the seed itself, essentially consists of the embryo, and 
usually with this there is some albumen.* The embryo has a piu- 
mule or growing bud, a radicle or young root, and cotyledons^ 
analogous to leaves ; if there is only one cotyledon, or if they are 
placed alternately, the plant is termed monocotylcdonous, an ar- 
rangement of parts which Ls peculiar to the sub-kingdom of Endo- 
gens ; if there are two or more cotyledons, situated opposite each 
other, they are designated dicotyledonous, this is peculiar to the 
Exogenous plants. 

Flowerless or crypt< gamic plants form the groups of ferns, 
mosses, lichens, fungi, and algce ; they reproduce their kind by 
spores, which may germinate from any point of their surface; 
although far exceeding the flowering plants in number, and of the 
utmost interest botanically, they are of trivial importance in a me- 
dical point of view. 

I. DICOTYLEDONS OR EXOGENS. 

Grow by additions around their outside, but under their bark ; 
they are dicotyledonous, having two or more cotyledons placed 
opposite each other, and their leaves have branching veins, forming 
a net- work. They consist of great groups. 
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rp i Having a caljx and corolla, distinct petals, and 

IHALAMIFLORALS | hjpogynous sUmcns. 

^ ( Havine a calyx and corolla, petals united, bear- 

Calyciflorals I ing the Stamens. 

^ r Havins a calyx and corolla, distinct petals, and 

COROLLIFLORALS < ^^® ^„; .♦.^^^o ' 

1^ pengynous stamens. 
MoNOCHLAMYDEiB | Having a calyx alone, or no floral envelope. 

11. MONOCOTYLEDONS OB ENDOGENa 

Grow by additions to their centre ; they have but one cotyledon 
with their embryo, or if more than one, they are disposed alternately ; 
their leaves have parallel veins. 

In addition to these divisions, plants are grouped, according to 
the botanical classification at present employed, into famili4*8, as 
they resemble each other more or less intimately in general ap- 
pearance, thus, we have the rosacese or plants with flowers like 
the common rose ; the leguminosse or those distinguished by having 
a fruit like the pod of a pea ; and the coniferse or those possessing 
fruits similar to the fir or pine. Several such groups have been made 
by botanists, but only those of medical interest will be detailed. 



EXOGENS. \8t. Thalamijhrals. 

Raivunculacejb. The Crow Foot 7rt6e.— Herbs or shrube, often climbing ; leaves 
usually with a dilated petiole and palmate or digitate blade ; calyx of three to six sepals ; 
petals f^om three to fifteen or absent ; stamens numerouSf anthers adnate, ovaries numerous 
or united in a single pistil 

HELLEBORUS NIGER, L. E. Blach Hellebore. 

An herlmceous plant, calyx of five large persistent sepals resembling ordinary petals ; the 
potak eight to (en, small^ tubular, and nectariferous ; follicles nearly erect, many seeded; 
leaves radical, on stalks, four to eight inches long, stiff and smooth ; flower large, white. 

Black hellebore is so called from the colour of its root, and Christ- 
mas rose from flowering ]n winter ; it is found in the woody regions 
of low mountains in middle and southern Europe. Its root is im- 
ported from Hamburgh, and sometimes from Marseilles, it consists 
of the rhizome or root stock which is half an inch thick, and some 
inches long, numerous fibres arise from it, of dark brown colour out- 
side, and whiter in the centre ; its odour is feeble, like senega root, 
its taste is sweet, then bitterish and acrid, by keeping its acridity 
diminishes, audit becomes lass active. It has not yet been fully 
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analyzed. Vauquelin ascribes its effects to acrid volatile oil, and 
Feneulle, to combined t&ttj oil and volatile acid. 

Adulterations. — The roots of Helleboros viridis, and foetidus, 
are mixed with it, this addition is unimportant ; the root of Aetata 
spicata is sometimes discovered, its stronger fibres, cut transversely, 
present the form of a cross. 

Uses. — The ancients esteemed it as a cathartic, yet it is rarely 
used now ; it was given in mania, melancholia, and dropsy ; some 
consider it is emmenagogue and anthelmintic. In excessive doses, 
it acts as a narcotico-acrid poison, causing vomiting, pain in the 
stomach and bowels, purging, cramps, faintness, and insensibility. 

Dose. — Gr. iij to viij as a purgative ; gr. x to dj operate as a 
drastic cathartic ; it may be given in powder or tincture. 

Tineiura HeUehori^ L. Tincture of Hellebore. 
Preparation, — Black hellebore root braised Sv, proof spirit Oij ; macer- 
ate fourteen days, and strain. Do»e, — fSss to fSj. 

DELPHINIUM STAPHYSAGRIA, L. E. Stavesacre. 

Biennial ; two or three feet high, stem downy, leaves broad and palmated ; flowers porpUsh 
in lax racemes ; calyx coloured, deddaons, irregolar, the upper sepal elongated into a spur; 
petals four, the two upper with appendages included within the spur ; capsules three, large. 

The seeds are used, they come from southern Europe, and the 
Levant ; their form is imperfectly triangular, about tiie size of a 
pea, they have a faint disagreeable odour, and acrid bitter taste. 
Externally their snrface is brownish and dotted, and the nucleus is, 
white and oily. They contain about eight per cent of an uncrys- 
tallizable alkaloid delphinia, with fatty oil, gum, and starch. Del- 
phine (C^yHigNOg) is got by dissolving an alcoholic extract of 
the seeds in boiling water, acidulated with sulphuric acid, and pre- 
cipitating the delphine with ammonia from the filtered solution ; it 
is a white, odourless power, of acrid, bitter taste, scarcely soluble 
in water, though soluble in ether and alcohol ; with acids, it forms 
bitter salts, difficult to crystallize. Couerbe states, it is mixed 
with an acrid resin, staphysain. 

Uses. —The seeds are employed to kill pediculi, in ointment, 
with four parts of lard, or as an infusion in vinegar. Delphine 
rubbed on the skin causes heat, tingling, and slight redness ; it is 
used in an ointment of delphine 3ss, lard Bj, olive oil 3j ; or a tinc- 
ture composed of delphine dj rectified spirit fjij may be applied 
locally for neuralgic pains. IntemaUy, Dr. TurnbuU has given it 
for rheumatism, and painful nervous affections. 

Dose. — The twelftti of a grain of delphine every three hours. 
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ACONITUM NAPELLUS, D. L. E. AconUe or Monkshood. 

Ita appearance varies, henoe sereral species are described ; the plant is peretmial, its root 
tapera, and sometimes has attached two or three lateral tubers ; stem nmple, two to six feet 
high, leares palmate ; flowers blue, in a raceme, ctfyx. petaloid, iiregiilar, decidnoaa, the 
upper sepal helmet shaped ; petals fire, the two upper on long stalks, prolonged at the apex 
into a bag hidden beneaUi the helmet ; the others small, sometimes absent ; orariea three: 

This plant is found wild in the mountainous forests ot Europe, 
and is cultivated in gardens in this country, where it is popularly 
termed purple rocket. L. orders the variety known as aconitum 
paniculatum, which is asserted to have been used by Stdrk. Aco- 
nite root is tapering, three or four inches long, with many fleshy 
fibres arising from it ; its colour is brown, and internally whitish ; 
its taste bitter, followed by tingling and numbness of tiie lips, tongue, 
and fauces ; the tubers are in perfection when the plant has done 
flowering, as they produce the rootstocks for the next year ; tiie leaves 
are stated by Geiger to loose the power of benumbing the lips, as the 
seeds form, and when they ripen, the leaves become inert, although 
the seeds are then strongly acrid ; when carefully dried, the plant 
remains good for years. Its activity is traced to an alkaloid, aconi- 
tine; a volatile acrid principle is also described, which Pereira 
considers may be produced by decomposed aconitine ; it also con- 
tains aconitic acid, said to resemble equisetic acid, and when its 
juice is evaporated, it deposits crystals of aconitate of lime. 

Effects.— In large doses it is highly poisonous ; Dr. Fleming 
states, that it may kill, first, by producing a powerful sedative 
efiect ; secondly, by paralysis of the respiratory muscles, causing 
asphyxia ; and thirdly, by syncope, which is commonest, when the 
case lasts some hours. When taken, it causes within a few minutes, 
numbness and burning heat in the throat and stomach, pain in the 
abdomen, diminished sensibility of the skin, vertigo, loss of sight, 
hearing, and speech, dyspnoea, collapse, and sudden death within 
one to eight hours ; the mind being unaffected by it, or there is only 
slight delirium. On examination, the brain and its membranes are 
found gorged, and sometimes there is vascularity of the mucous 
membrane of the intestines. 

In moderate, repeated, medical doses, it causes heat, tingling of the 
limbs, and slight diuresis; wlien chewed, it rapidly produces a sensa- 
tion of numbness, with tingling of tlie lips and tongue, which may 
last for hours and extend to the throat ; and if an extract of aconite 
is applied to the eye, the pupil contracts. Dr. I«ombard and others 
praise it as almost a specific in acute rheumatism, for which the 
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extract is given in doses of gr. ss or more, frequently repeated ; it is 
asserted to have cured in two to six days, and to give relief in one 
or two hours after the first dose ; for rheumatic pains, without inflam- 
matory symptoms, it was also found very eflFectual. Applied locally 
in neuralgic aflFections, over the seat of the disease, it frequently af- 
fords ease, and in many instances effects a cure, after one or more 
applications, though like other remedies for these painful attacks, it 
often fails ; it appears most useful when they are not attended with 
inflammation. For other diseases in which aconite was recom- 
mended, it has heen found of but little service, as in cancer, hyper- 
trophy of the heart, and passive dropsies. 

Antidotes. — Tannin is advised, but cannot be relied on ; eme- 
tics should be given, and stimulants, as ammonia, brandy, strong 
coffee, &c., with heat externally. If convulsions arise. Dr. Fleming 
directs blood to be drawn from the jugular vein. 

Tinctura Radicis Aconiti, D. Tincture of Aconite, 

Preparation. — ^l^ake aconite root, dried and cut small^ ^x, rectified 
spirit Oj ; macerate for fourteen days, strain, express, and filter. 

Applied locally for neuralgic pains, being rubbed to the part. Intei*nally, 
it may be given in doses of gtt v, thrice daily ; gradually increasing the 
quantity by gtt j^ every day, until some manifest effect is produced ; its 
employment requires great caution. 

Extractum Alcokolicum Aconiti, Dr. Fleming. Alcoholic Extract of 

Aconite Root. 

Preparation, — Distil off the spirit from the tincture, with care, until an 
extract remains. It is brownish or black coloured, and of a bitter taste. 

Dose. — The sixth of a grain every three or four hours in pill or draught ; 
or it may be applied externally in an ointment, when mixed with twice its 
weight of lard (Dr. Tumbull), and spread on lint or adhesive plaster. 

Extractum Aconiti, L. £. Extract of Aconite. (Leaves,) 

Preparation. — L. Fresh aconite leaves ft)j, moisten with water, bruise 
in a stone mortar, express the juice and evaporate it, unstrained, to a 
proper consistence. 

£. Beat aconite leaves into a pulp, express the juice, and percolate the 
residue with rectified spirit, as long as the spirit passes through coloured ; 
mix the expressed juice and the spiritous infusion, distil off the spirit, and 
evaporate the residue in a vapour bath, removing the extract when it is of 
proper consistence. 

The L. extract is very uncertain ; that of £• is preferable, as spirit is 
employed to dissolve the active part. 

Dose. — Gr. j to ij, gradually increased until some effect is produced. 
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AeonitinOf L. AeamHme. 
Preparation, — Take diy, bruiaedy aconite root, Ibijy boil with rectified 
spirit cong. j, for an bour in a retort ; collect tbe spirit tbat distils oyer> in 
a receiver ; poor off tbe liqnor in tbe retort from the aoonite» and boil the 
root again with another gallon of spirit, and the spirit that distilled oFcr ; 
repeat the process a third time ; express the aconite, mix all the liquors 
together, strain, and distil off tbe spirit. Evaporate the residue to an 
extract, dissolve thb in water, strain and evaporate with gentle heat, to 
the consistence of syrup. Add dilute sulphuric add, mixed with distilled 
water, enough to dissolve tbe aconitine ; then precipitate the aconitine by 
ammonia. It is purified by re-dissolving it with dilute sulphuric add and 
water, adding animal charoMd, shaking it frequently with this for a quarter 
of an bour, straining, and again predpitating by ammonia, then washing 
and drying it. 

Aconitine exists in the plant, united with a vegetable add ; the sul* 
phuric add displaces this, forming a sulphate of aconitine, which is aft^^ 
wards decomposed by the ammonia, and the aconitine precipitated. 

As aconitine is difficult to prepare, it is sold at a high price, 
which limits its use ; and when well made, the alcoholic tincture is 
a good substitute for it. If genuine, it is white and odoiulesa, easily 
iiised, but not volatile, with a stronger heat it decomposes ; it is so 
powerful, that the fiftieth part of a grain has endangered life ; 
aconitine has not been got in crystals, and is considered amorphous ; 
it dissolves in ether, alcohol, and very slightly in water. A 
spurious, inert aconitine is sold, of greyish yeUow colour ; when 
burned, this leaves some chalk, while the pure salt is destroyed. 

Uses.— By Dr. TumbuU it is employed in ointment, consisting 
of aconitine gr. xvj, olive oil gtt xvj, lard 5j, mixed, and applied 
with the finger, for several minutes, to neuralgic and rheumatic 
pains ; the skin should not be abraded, or its use might be danger- 
ous. It is never given internally, firom its highly active propeTties. 

Solutio Jcomiifug, Solution of Aconitine, 
Prcpara^uwi.— Aconitine gr. viij, rectified spirit fjij, dissolve. It is 
applied externally, by means of a small sponge. 



Menispermacea— 7A« Coeculut Tribe — Shrubs with sarmentaceous, flexible stenu; 
leaves alternate ; flowers small, unisexual, often discious ; floral envelopes in one or several 
rows ; stamens monadelphous, or distinct ; anthers opening outwards ; ovaries numerous, 
each with one style, sometimes united in a many celled fruit, occasionally, by abortion, 
one celled ; drupe berried, one -seeded ; embryo large, curved in albumen, ndicle superior. 
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COCCULUS PALMATUS, D. L. E. Calumba Plant. 

Root perennial, having several fleshy tubora, brownish and warty externally, deep yellow 
within, very bitter and odourless. Its stems are annual, herbaceous, twining, and covered 
with glandular hairs ; the leaves alternate, nearly orbicular, 5 to 7-lobed, vrith wavy edges 
and long hairy foot-stalkb; racemes axillary, flowers small, diiecions, green; calyx of 
six sepals, in two series, with bracteoles ; petals six in the male, enclosing six stamens ; 
anthers two-celled, dehiscing vertically ; females, ovaries, three united at the base ; drupes 
one-ceOed, one- seeded, about the size of a nut, with long hairs, imd tipped with a black 
gland. 

Calumba grows wild in the thick forests of Mosambique ; the male 
and female plants were described in 1830, by Sir W. Hooker, from 
specimens brought by Captain Owen to the Isle of France. The 
roots are dug in March, the hot season, and the offsets from the 
main root cut in transverse slices and dried in the shade. They 
are imported in flat, circular pieces, measuring half an inch to 
three inches across^ and from a quarter to half an inch thick ; the 
cortical part is two or three lines in thickness, and has a brownish 
cuticle ; the cut surface is greyish yellow, consielting of three or 
four concentric rings, softer than the cortex, and depressed in the 
centre, firom sinking while drying ; the odour of calumba is faint, 
its taste is bitter, mucilaginous, and slightly aromatic ; one-third 
of it consists of starch ; it also contains a crystallizable bitter sub- 
stance, Calumbin, CiqHjO^^ soluble in 40 parts of rectified spirit, 
or much less acetic acid ; the plant yields, as well, some odorous 
volatile oil and resin. When good, calumba- root breaks easily ; if 
soft or black, it is considered of bad quality ; sulphate of iron, 
gelatine, or tartar emetic, give no precipitate with its infusions, 
shewing the absence of tannin or gallic acid. 

Adulterations. — American, or false calumba, the root of 
Frasera Walteri, has been sold for it ; this does not become blue 
with iodine, like genuine calumba, it is blackened by salts of iron 
and precipitates with gelatine. Bryony-root is also said to have been 
used as an adulteration ; it is known by its acrid and bitter taste. 

Uses. — Calumba is a good tonic, slightly aromatic, and without 
astringency ; it is given in dyspepsia attended with loss of appe- 
tite, nausea, and flatulence ; and, as it allays irritability of stomach, 
it is prescribed to check vomiting, when unattended with inflamma- 
tion ; in the sickness of pregnancy, bUious vomiting, or that 
caused by calculi of the kidney, or by the use of emetics, it is often 
beneficial, as also for the emesis and diarrhcea of dentition. For 
chronic diarrhoea, and dysentery, when its acute stage has subsided, 

calumba may be used with advantage, and iji bilious diarrhcea it 

2 K 
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is also of service ; from its utility in these diseases, it is known as 

dysentery root in Germany. 

• • • 

Dose. — Gr. v to xxx, in powder. 

Lt/usum Calumba, D. L. E. Infusion of Calumha. 

Prepafation, — D. Caluniba-root in coarse powder, 5iij, cold water ^vl-, 
macerate for two hours and strain, the product should be about f^viij. 

L. Calumba sliced 3v, boiHng distilled water Oj, infuse for two hours in 
a covered vessel and strain. 

£. Calumba in coarse powder 3iv, moisten with cold water, and perco- 
late cold water, until f^xvj of infusion are obtained. 

Dose, — fSss to fSij* It soon decomposes, owing to a substance in the 
infusion, termed animal matter bj Planch^. Hot water renders the infu- 
sion turbid, from extracting starch, which is leftundissolved by using cold 
water ; the D. form is preferable to £., which is troublesome. Iron salts, 
alkalies, or acids, may be added to this preparation, without apparent 
change. 

Tinctura Calumbte, D. L. E. Infiiswn of Calumba, 

Preparation, — D. Calumba, in coarse powder, Jv, proof spirit Oij, 
macerate 14 days, strain, express, and filter, 

L. Calumba sliced 3iij, proof spirit Oij, macerate 14 days, and filter. 

£. same form as L., digest 7 days, strain off the clear liquor, express 
the residue, and filter. It is better made by percolation, reducing the 
calumba to moderately fine powder, soaking it in spirit for six hours, and 
then percolating. 

Dose, — f3i to ij, added to draughts and mixtures. 



ANAMIRTA COCCULUS, E. Cocculus Indicus Plant. 

A strong climbing shnib, with ash -coloured, deeply -cracked bark ; l&iveA, 8 to 12 ioches 
long ; petiole a little sliorter than the leaves ; dowers ditecious, in racemes, sepals 6, in a double 
series, with two close-pressed bracteolcs ; no corolla ; stamens in a central column, apex 
dilated; anthers many, female dowers unknown; drupes I to 3, one -celled, one-seeded; 
seed globose, deeply excavated at the hilum, albainen deshy ; cotyledons very tliin and 
diverging. 

Cocculus berries are the fruit of a climbing plant growing on the 
mountains of Malabar, whence they are imported through Bombay, 
Ceylon, &c. ; formerly they came by the Mediterranean, and were 
termed Levant berries. They resemble the berry of the bay, but 
are smaller ; externally they are blackish brown and wrinkled ; 
within this is a white, woody, bivalved shell, enclosing a white, 
oily, very bitter seed, which never fills the entire shell, and by 
keeping, dries away, so that the old shells are often empty ; hence, 
E. directs that " the kernels should fill at least two-thirds of the 
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nut." In 1834 it was analyzed by Pelletier ; its poisonous prin- 
ciple is termed picrotoxine Cj^HyO^; tlie nucleus yields from 
one to two per cent of this substance ; it is white, crystallizing in 
needles, plates, or granules, and tasting intensely bitter ; it dis- 
solves in 150 parts of cold water, in one-half its weight of ether, or 
in less of alcohol ; it does not combine with acids, but, forming 
compounds with alkalies, it is considered to be an acid, although 
feebly so. The shell yields a crystalline white matter, named 
menispermin, which saturates acids ; it is stated to have no medical 
powers ; paramenispermin, yellow alkaline matter, starch, lignin, 
&c., are also found in the fruit. 

Effects. — Cocculus is considered poisonous to all animals, 
and employed for destroying game and fish ; barbel appear to die 
slowly under its influence, and their flesh, when eaten, has often 
caused accidents. The berries are extensively imported yearly, 
for adulterating porter, beer, Ac, although their sale or purchase 
for this purpose is prohibited, under heavy penalties ; to escape 
which, an extract is sold, known as B.E., or black extract, as if 
for the use of tanners ; it is added to give factitious intoxicating 
power to the beer. In medicine, cocculus indicus is seldom employed ; 
externally, it has been used in powder to destroy vermin, and in 
ointment, as a stimulant to chronic skin diseases, as porrigo and 
scabies ; for these Jager prescribed an ointment of picrotoxin gr. x, 
mixed with lard 5j ; it should be used with care, and only where 
the skin is unbroken, as it is poisonous. 

Unguentum Cocculi, £. Cocculus Ointment, 

Preparation, — Take any quantity of cocculus indicus, separate and pre- 
serve the kernels, beat them well in a mortar, first alone, then with a little 
lard, adding it until it amounts to five times the weight of the kernels. 



CISSAMPELOS PAREIRA, D. L. E. Pareira Brava. 

A climbing woody shrub with woody branching root ; »tem round, smooth or downy • 
leaves peltate, smooth above, and silky on the under surface. Flowers dlaeclous, in racemes, 
small and yellow. Males, sepals four in a double series, petals four in a cup shaped corolla, 
stamens monadelphoua, with 2 two-celled anthers opening horizontally. Female of one lateral 
sepal, with one petal in front of it; ovary solitary, stigmns three; berries scarlet, hispid, 
one-seeded. 

The Pareira Brava, or wild vine, also termed velvet leaf, and by 
the Germans gravel root, from its medical properties, is a climbing 
Brazilian plant. Its root is imported in cylindrical pieces, from the 
length of a few inches to a foot or more ; its thickness varies from 
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half an inch to three inches ; externally is a dark brown cortex, 
fhrrowed longitudinally, and transversely wrinkled ; internally, the 
wood is porous, of yellowish grey colour, with a number of concea- 
tric annular layers, often very irregularly disposed at one side, and 
traversed by many radiating medullary rays ; the root is odourless ; 
its taste is sweetish with some aroma, and afterwards bitter. It 
yielded Fenenlle, a soft resin, a yellow, bitter active principle, 
brown colouring matter, starch, vegetable matter, nitre and some 
other salts. Wiggers has found an alcaloid in it termed cissam- 
pelin, which is soluble in acetic acid. 

Uses. — Pareira is tonic, and usually operates as a diuretic ; in 
large doses, it may act as an aperient. Formerly it was considered 
to have the effect of dissolving calculi in the bladder ; it is now pre- 
scribed only for mucous discharges from the genito-urinary system, 
in which Sir B. Brodie considers it is more useful than uva ursi, and 
tliat it has considerable influence in checking the mucous secretion, 
and diminishing the inflamed and irritated state of the bladder ; he 
employs a concentrated decoction with tincture of hyosciamus, &c., 
and if there is any deposit of the triple phosphates, the mineral acids 
may be added to the mixture. 

Dose. — 3ss to 3j in powder ; this is an unpleasant mode of em- 
ploying it. 

In/usum Pareiree, D. L. £. Infusion of Pareira. 

Preparation. — D. The root bruised, and torn into shreds, 3ss, boiling 
water fjix, digest one hour in a covered vessel, and strain off about ^viij. 

L. £. Pareira 3vj, boiling water Oj, macerate for two hours, and 
strain (through hnen or calico, E.). Dose. — f5j to iv. 

Decoclum Pareinep Brodie. Decoction of Pareira, 

Preparation, — Pareira Sss, boiling water Oiij ; boil gently down to 
Oj» and strain. Vose.^ fSviij to xij daily. 

Extractum Pareira, L. E. Extract of Pareira. 

Preparation, — As extract of gentian, L. As extract of liquorice root, E. 
Dosc'-Gt, X to3ss in pills, or added to the infusion. 



PAPAVERACKiB. The Poppy Tribe. — Herbs or shrubs with milky juice ; leaves alter- 
nate, without stipules ; sepals two, deciduous ; petals, three, four, or some multiple of these 
numbers, crumpled before expanding ; stamens hypogynous, generally numerous. Fruit 
one -celled, with parietal placenta, seeds numerous. 

PAPAVER RHCEAS, D. L, E. The Com Poppjf. 

8tcm many flowered, with spreading hairs ; leaves pinnate, with jagged toothed lobes ; 
petals scarlet ; cai>8ule smooth, nearly globose, with eight or ten rays in the sessile stigma. 

It grows wild in corn fields and road sides, flowering in June or 
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July ; the petals should be collected soon after the flower expands, 
as they rapidly fall off; they have a slight opiate smell, and bitter 
taste, bnt when dried, become violet coloured and odourless. They 
are cousidered slightly narcotic, though only used in medicine for 
their colour ; this is rendered black with alkalies, and destroyed by 
chlorine. 

SyrupuB Rhijeados, L. £. Syrup of Bed Poppy* 

Preparation. — Add red poppy petals Ifoj, gradually to boiling water Oj, 
heated in a water bath, often stirring them, then remove the vessel, and 
macerate for twelve hours ; express the liquor, and when the dregs subside, 
add sugar tbiiss, and dissolve it. 

Used. — For colouring, particularly in mixtures with acids, which 
brighten it. This syrup does not keep well from fermenting ; in its pre- 
paration the fresh petab should be preferred, as they give out their colour 
easier. Dose — f3j to ij. 

PAPAVER SOMNIFERUM, D. L. E. The White Poppy. 

An annaal ; stem smooth, glaacoos, leafj, two to six feet high ; leaves alternate, sessile, 
large, with wavy, toothed margin. Flowers large, terminal, drooping before flowering, 
with two dedduoos sepals, and four petals ; capsules globose, large and smooth, having 
many oily, kidney shaped seeds. 

There are two varieties, or according to some authors, distinct species, the Papaver offi- 
cinale or album of Gmelin, having white seeds and petals ; and Papaver somniferum or 
nigrum, with coloured flowers and black seeds. 

It is probably a native of Persia, where it was cultivated at an 
early period, and is still grown, as well as in Egypt, Asia Minor, 
India, and various parts of Europe. The poppy beads, Capsul^e Pa- 
pavertSj are in general gathered when ripe as directed by D. and L. 
but they are more active if collected before ripening, and dried in 
the sun, as ordered by E. They are globular, about the size of an 
apple having on the top their starlike stigma ; their odour is faint ; 
the seeds, termed mawseed, are numerous, full of oil which they 
yield by expression, and have no narcotic effects. Poppy heads 
contain a small but variable quantity of morphia ; the following pre- 
parations are made from them, 

Decoctum Papaveris, D. L. £. Decoction 0/ Poppies. 

Preparation. — D. £. Poppy heads, sliced or bruised i^iv, water Oiij, 
boil for ten minutes (15, £.), in a covered vessel, and strain. 

L, Poppy heads Siv, water Oiv, boil for fifteen minutes, and strain. 

Used as a fomentation to painful or inflamed parts, as the eje in oph- 
thalmia, to ulcers, to joints when sprained, to the abdomen in enteritis or 
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peritonitis, to cancer, &c. ; and it may be employed as an injection into the 
vagina or rectum in affections of these organs, attended with pain. 
Chamomile flowers are often added to poppy stupes, they appear merely 
to aid in retaining the heat for a longer period. 

Extractum Papav&ris, L, £• Extract of Poppies. 

Preparation. — Macerate bruised poppies, without the seeds, ixw, in 
boiling water cong. j, for twenty-four hours ; boil down to Oiv» strain 
while hot, and evaporate to a proper consistence (by a vapour bath, £.)• 

Its effects are similar to opium, and it is supposed to be less iiabk 
to cause head-ache, nausea, or constipation. 

Dose, — Gr. ij to xv. 

Syrupus Papaveris, L. E. Syrup of White Poppy. 

Preparation. — L. Dry poppies bruised, without the seeds, ibiij, boiling 
water cong. v; boil down to cong. ij, and express strongly while hot; 
again boil down the strained liquor to Oiv, and filter while hot ; set it by 
for twelve hours, until the dregs subside, then boil the clear liquid down 
to Oij, and dissolve in it sugar Ibv. 

£. Poppies tbiss, boiUng water Oxv ; macerate for twelve hours ; then 
boil down to Ov, express strougly through calico, and again boil down 
to Oij ; add sugar Ifoiij, and dissolve by heat. 

This is much employed as an anodyne for children ; its use is not free 
from danger with young infants, from the small quantity of opium that 
they bear, and the varying strength of the syrup, which is often impro- 
perly made by mixing laudanum with treacle or simple syrup, hence D. has 
substituted for it a syrup of the muriate or acetate of morphia of definite 
strength, which may be employed in the same doses as the former syrup 
of poppies. Cases are reported in which a teaspoonful of this preparation 
has proved fatal to infants ; it is used to allay pain, to cause sleep, and to 
ease cough when troublesome \ for the latter purpose it is often added to 
pectoral mixtures for adults. 

Dose. — Gtt V to f3ss for infants of two or three months old ; f3ij to iv 
for adults. 



OPIUM, D. L. E. 

Opium is prepared by making incisions horizontally into the cap- 
sule of the poppy, a few days after the flower leaves hav^e fallen, 
taking care that the cut does not penetrate the inside of the fruit ; 
a milky juice exudes, and concretes into a viscid mass, or into small 
grains or tears, if more dried ; this is collected next day with blunt 
knives, and the agglutinated tears mixed with about one-twelfth 
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their weight of the scraped epiderm of the poppy, constitutes Turkey- 
opium ; elsewhere it is gathered in a softer state, and beaten into a 
mass with saliva; all the varieties of opium are then enveloped in 
leaves, &c., before selling it. From 30, to 50,000 pounds weight of 
this drug are annually imported ; its dens, is 3*36 ; water dissolves 
about two-thirds of it when good, forming a brownish solution which 
contains most of its active principles ; the narcotine and a viscid 
mass like caoutchouc remain insoluble in the water; opium is 
nearly all dissolved by rectified spirit or ether. It has been repeat- 
edly analyzed ; its composition is complex, and it yields morphia, 
narcotine, codeine, thebaine, narceine, meconine, meconic acid, resin, 
oil, gum, caoutchouc, albumen, odorous priaciple^ lignin, and inor- 
ganic salts. The chief kinds of opium are : — 

Smyrna^ Turkey ^ or Levant Opium ^ produced in several places 
around Smyrna; that grown about 600 miles distant atCaisar is consi- 
dered the best ; it is imported in round or flattened masses, weigliing 
from Ibss to Ibij, and covered with the capsules of a variety of 
rumex, or sometimes with poppy leaves ; when fresh, it is soft and 
reddish brown, with a waxy lustre ; by keeping, it becomes hard 
and darker coloured ; its taste is bitter and unpleasant, and its 
odour is strongly opiate, Guibourt considers it to consist of agglu- 
tinated tears; it yields about eight per cent of morphia or twelve 
of muriate of morphia, and four of narcotine. 

Constantinople Opium is in large, flat, irregular cakes ; another 
description forms small lenticular pieces, about two inches in dia- 
meter, covered with a poppy leaf, the midrib of which marks it ; 
rumex capsules are never found on this variety, and it is more mu- 
cilaginous than Smyrna opium ; it yielded Guibourt, about half as 
much morphia as that from Smyrna, though Duncan and others 
have obtained fourteen to fifteen per cent of the muriate of morphia 
from it» 

Egyptian Opium is in flat round cakes, three inches in diameter, 
and covered with some leaf; its colour is reddish, not darkening 
when kept, its composition uniform, its odour is musty and feeble, 
and it affords six to eight per cent of morphia. 

Bersian or Trebizond opium y described by Pereira, was imported 
some years ago in cylindrical sticks enveloped in paper, its colour 
is dark like socotrine aloes, its taste very bitter, and it contains but 
little morphia. 

Of Ituiian Opium^ two varieties are described, the Bengal and 
Patna. The former is in hard, round balls, weighing ibiij to iv 
each, and packed into chests which contain about forty of them ; 
each ball is surrounded by an envelope of agglutinated poppy leaves, 
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weighing near Jxiv ; the opium is blackish brown, of the consistence 
of a soft extract, with a pure opiate smell ; this ▼ariety', termed 
Chinese investment opium by Royle, is said to yield two and a half 
per cent of morphia. Garden Patna opinm, forms square cakes, 
weighing Ifoij to iv each, covered with layers of mica, and outside 
this is a casing of brown wax ; its colour is brown, its structure 
uniform, with a strong opiate odour, and it has seven to ten percent 
of morphia. Malwa opium is in flat round cakes, covered with a 
greyish dust, and weighing Ibiss each ; some years since this de- 
scription was considered very inferior, but is now made with more 
care. Some other Indian opiums are described, but are seldom met 
with, and are unimportant. 

English Opium is rarely made, from the great cost of labour ; its 
quality is very fine, being equal, if not superior, to the best Turkey 
opium. French, German, and Algerine opium are also known, 
though never imported into this country. 

Composition. — The analysis of opium has been mentioned ; it yields 
morphine, which will be afterwards described :-— 

Narcotine, C43H34NO1 5, an alkaloid, discovered by Derosne in 1803; 
it is dissolved out by ether from opiam, which contains from one to eight 
per cent of it in a free state. Narcotine forms insipid, shining, colourless 
crystals, insoluble in cold water ; it was supposed to have narcotic or stim- 
ulant effects, but is now thought to be nearly inert. The bitterness of its 
solution in sulphuric acid has led to its use instead of quinine, in agues, for 
which Dr. 0*Shaughnessy, of Calcutta, employed it with considerable success. 

Codeine, C35H30O5N, discovered by Robiquet in 1832, is a white 
crystalline alkaloid, of which opium contains from one half to one per 
cent ; its effects are little known. Dr. W. Gr^ory states that in doses 
of gr. V it causes excitement like intoxication, followed in a few hours by 
depression and nausea. 

Thcbaine, or Faramorphine, CtjjHi^OjN, isa crystalline alkaline sub- 
stance, like narcotine, but tasting acrid, and not bitter. Magendic states 
that its effects are like strychnine. 

Narceine, CasH^oOiaN, a neutral substance, discovered by Pelletier; 
it forms silky needles, slightly bitter, soluble in water, and producing 
with iodine, a blue compound similar to that from starch ; it is' con- 
sidered inert. 

Meconine, CigH^O^ contains no nitrogen, it forms white, six-sided 
prisms, fusing at 194°, and soluble in wnter; it is a neutral substance; 
^hen chlorine is passed over fused meconine, it forms a blood-red fluid, 
which crystallizes on cooling. Its effects are unknown. 

Meconic acid, Ci^HOij, discovered by Sertumer, is in colouriess, 
P^^ly scales, soluble in four parts of boiling water, but decomposing if 
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boiled into carbonic and komenic acids. It bas only been found in tbe 
poppy tribe, and its detection is often an important legal point ; its 
cbaracteristics are, tbat witb perchloride or persulphate of iron it forms 
a blood-red colour ; this is very delicate, and is distinguished from the 
red hue caused by sulplio-cyanogen with persalts of iron, by the latter dis- 
appearing on the addition of solution of corrosive subhmate ; the persalts 
of iron are also reddened by other substances, as the acetates, infusion of 
white mustard, indigotic acid, &c. Meconic add is probably inert ; it was 
advised as an antidote for corrosive sublimate ; but its scarcity renders it 
useless in practice, even if it had the effect that is asserted. 

The other components of opium, except morphine, are of minor impor- 
tance, and they need not be described. 

Adulterations.— The quantity of moisture in opium ia 
liable to vary, some varieties being quite soft, while others are 
hard enough to powder ; this is often overlooked in dispensing the 
drug, although it is an evident source of difference in its strength, 
and L., therefore, directs all opium to be dried before using it for 
making preparations. The amount of morphia is also variable 
in different specimens ; thus, when it is obtained from one locality, 
it may yield less than one per cent, whilst another description 
may afford as high as twelve or thirteen per cent., the average 
being about ten, from good opium ; and it has even been sold 
after extracting all the morphia from it Sand, molasses, cowdung, 
and powdered poppy-seeds, have also been used to adulterate it, 
and Pareira has found, in one specimen, 3x of stones and gravel, 
in Jx of opium ; therefore, in purchasing large quantities, the 
amount of morphia contained in it should be ascertained ; this may 
be done by dissolving an aqueous extract of opium in warm water, 
adding then a slight excess of ammonia, and when cool, collecting, 
washing, and drying the precipitate, mixing it with proof-spirit, and 
adding acetic acid gradually, until it slightly reddens litmus ; the acid 
dissolves the morphia from the narcotine, and it can be finally pre- 
cipitated from the clear filtered liquid, by ammonia. (Thiboumary*8 
process modified by Pareira) 

Effects. — In small doses, opium acts as a stimulant, although 
this is not invariable ; it causes increased frequency of pulse, warmth, 
and a state of exhilaration, with rapid succession of ideas that have 
but little permanence, and there is often a tendency to muscular 
exercise ; this state is succeeded by lassitude, with inclmation to 
deep. It is the excited condition that is the object of an opium- 
eater, and which leads to a repetition of the practice ; and since 

through use, the ordinary dose soon looses its effects, they are obliged 

2l 
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rapidly to increase it. Td full medical doees tbe atage of excite^ 
ment is short, or altogether absent ; the pulse beeomea slower, pais 
if present, is diminished, a dreary state of inaction succeeds, i^temal 
impressions are indistinctly perceived, and within half an hour the 
person falls into a slumber, lasting from six to twelve hours, and some- 
times attended with dreams ; on waking, nausea is often felt, or 
severe headache, and constipation, which may continue for some days. 

When poisonous doses of opium are taken, giddiness and stupor 
soon occur, followed by heavy sleep, the person lying motionless, 
and breathing slowly ; he may be roused by loud speaking, or 
shaking, to answer a question, but again relapses into 8tup<»'y 
which gradually deepens into a comatose state, with stertor ; tiie 
skin, which lias been warm and sweating, becomes afterwards 
cold, the pulse imperceptible, the face ghastly, and death usually 
occurs from twelve to twenty-four hours after taking the poison ; 
though instances are recorded where three or five hours have 
elapsed before its effects commenced, and, on rare occasions, a longer 
interval may occur. 

As a stimulant, opium is used in many parts of the world ; the 
Chinese smoke it, the Turks swallow an extract of the drug, and 
in these countries many employ it in the liquid form, or by eating 
solid opium ; this habit has been thought by most autliorities to 
be fraught with the worst consequences — dooming those using it 
to premature disease and decay ; yet, the truth appears to be, that 
this opinion is rather exaggerated. They who employ opium ha- 
bitually, in this country, may be divided into two classes, those 
having ordinary health, that use it secretly instead of dram- 
drinking, and who, for this reason, seldom disclose the fiftct ; and 
those unfortunate persons labouring under painful diseases, as cancer, 
or chronic diarrhoea, who take it to procure alleviation of their 
sufferings, in enormous and rapidly increa<sing doses ; and, as they 
are always under observation, the conclusions as to the effects of 
opium are often drawn from their symptoms instead of the first 
class, whom the practitioner rarely meets The use of opium, like 
dram-drinking, may, it is possible, be persevered in for a long time, 
and even to some excess, without causing any manifest derange- 
ment of health in those enjoying ordinary strength ; but if the con- 
stitution is bad, or the indulgence unbounded, it can then produce 
serious injury ; and, like drunkenness, the habit creeps on rapidly, 
and obtains such influence, that few as there are who can resist 
the continued use of alcohol, fewer appear capable of relinquishing 
tlieir dose of opium. Tlie use of this drug, too, is most general 
among the lower orders of a country, and its effects worst, as they 
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are ilUfed and clothed, and have not the power of restraining them- 
selves from inordinate indulgence in it. 

Medically, it is employed as an anodyne, to allay pain ; Dr. 
Corrigan proposes it, with this intention, to core inflammatory 
rheumatism ; he directs full doses, as gr. j every three hours during 
the first day ; if this does not afibrd relief, he gives it every two 
hours next day, and on the third day, every hour, continuing it until 
the disease is subdued ; the patient is easy under its use, and does 
not become narcotised ; and he considers this great tolerance of the 
drug, a sign of its doing good. Dr. Hope recommended in this 
disease gr. iss or gr. ij of opium and gr. vij to x of calomel every night, 
followed by infusion of senna and Epsom salts next morning; when 
the pain abated, or the gums became tender, he omitted the calomel, 
eofitinuing the opium, and in severe attacks, giving gr. j additional, 
at noon. In gout and chronic rheumatism it is also prescribed to 
allay pain, or when calculi are passing along the ureters, or gall duct, 
or in inflammation of the pelvis of the kidney, from a calculus. In 
colic, full opiates frequently afford relief ; and for senile gangrene, 
Pott proposed it as a remedy ; it is still employed, not to cure 
Ibis disease, but to ease the severe pain attending it. in neuralgia, 
fMf painful ulcerations, cancer, difficult menstruation, to allay the 
afterpains of labor, &c., it is most useful, and with the same view it 
J0 used in poisoning by the corrosive poisons, to diminish suffering. 
In inflammatory diseases opium is oflien beneficial, for those affections 
ill particular, attended with much pain aggravating the disease ; 
bntft does not appear to have any of those powers, which mercury 
has, of checking the effusion of lymph, or causing its re-absorption ; 
its effects are frequently very great after free bleeding in enteritis 
or peritonitis, when given in full doses ; and in the intense, and usually 
&tal peritonitis, following perforation of the stomach or intestines, 
or rupture of the bladder, large opiates afford the only chance of 
recovery, or at least, of alleviating the patient's suffering. 

In inflammations of mucous membranes, especially of the bowels, 
opium is of much value ; ordinary diarrhoea often yields to a mode- 
rate dose of it, which diminishes both the pain and mucous secretion ; 
for English cholera it is used to allay the spasms and irritable state 
of the stomach attending this affection ; sometimes calomel is com- 
bined with it, in doses of gr. v to xx, and in mild cases, two or 
three doses of opium alone may cure this disease ; in dysentery, 
given in the early stages, this drug often checks it, and opiate 
enemas are prescribed to relieve the painful tenesmus ; for chronic 
dysentery, small doses of its preparations are of use, when fre- 
quently repeated and joined with tonics and astringents. 
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For delirium tremens it is given in large dofles, as gr. g or 19, 
every three or four hours ; some practitioners employ solid opium, 
but a solution of it is preferable, being easier absorbed ; camphor is 
sometimes added to increase its efficacy, and 1>r. Lavr has 
employed a combination with tartar emetic, which is highly snocess- 
ful in some instances. In tetanus, opiates have been largely used ; 
there is a remarkable tolerance of them in this disease, so that 
enormous doses can be given without causing proportionate 
symptoms ; however, as many cases of chronic tetanus recover 
under any treatment, it is difficult to decide on the value of dif- 
ferent remedies for its cure. During insanity, opium is often ot 
service ; it is indicated when restlessness, or prolonged want of sleep 
continues after full evacuations ; and for this class of diseases it has 
been exhibited in enema, or applied to blistered surfaces, when it 
could not be given by the moudi. 

The use of this drug in chest affections requires care ; it is im- 
proper in the first stage of acute catarrh, from checking secrettoo, 
which is its natural termination ; and, from its effects in diminishing 
the action of the respiratory muscles of the chest, and also, probably, 
of the bronchi, it is objectionable in suffocative catarrh, and in 
chronic bronchitis with excessive discharge, permitting such an 
accumulation of mucus as fills up the air tubes, and interferes with the 
changes of venous into arterial blood, causing either speedy or slow 
suffocation ; when used with judgment it is of benefit in ohronio 
catarrh, with severe cough and not very abundant expectoration, 
where it allays the irritated sensibility of the bronchi, and is often 
prescribed in the troublesome cough of phthysis, and in some forms 
of asthma, combined with expectorants. 

As a diaphoretic it acts powerfully ; thus, in most instances of 
poisoning by it, there is excessive sweating. Dover's powder is the 
combination usually given when this effect is required, for colds, 
rheumatic pains, diarrhoea, dysentery, &c. 

In fevers, considerable difference of opinion exists as to the use of 
opium ; it is recommended when there is a condition like delirium 
tremens, with watchfulness, delirium, and restlessness, when the 
circulation is not excited, the tongue and skin are moist, and the 
secretions abundant ; even then it requires care, and if its desired 
effects are not soon produced, it ought not to be persevered in ; a 
combination, with tartarized antimony, is proposed by Dr. Graves, 
as serviceable in fevers with much cerebral excitement. In small* 
pox, about the eighth or ninth day of the eruption, secondary fever 
usually arises, which may be followed by delirium, insensibility, and 
death ; along with purgatives, opiates given once or twice in the 
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day» are of great benefit, and also diminish the irritation of the pus- 
tales drying on the skin. 

Opium is sometimes employed for hemorrhages ; it is prescribed 
in small, repeated doses, or in one large dose, as gtt xxxx of lauda- 
num, for uterine hemorrhage ; with acetate of lead it forms a favorite 
prescription in hseraoptysis ; and in ruptured uterus, fi'ee doses of 
opium after delivery, alone or combined with calomel, are most use- 
ful. In chronic, or subacute ophthalmia, wine of opium, dropped 
into the eye, often allays the redness, and rapidly restores the con- 
junctiva to a state of health. 

Externally, stupes or fomentations of poppies, or containing opium, 
are employed to relieve pain ; they have been applied to burns, but 
are objectionable when the surface is large, or if they are long con- 
tinued, from the danger of poisoning by absorption, particularly 
with infants, as opium rapidly affects them, even in smaU doses. 
Opiate plasters and liniments are also employed to painful affections, 
old sprains, &c. Suppositories of it are iutroduced into the 
rectum, to check diarrhoea, the irritation of dysentery, the pain of 
ulcers, cancer, or stricture of the rectum, and sometimes for pain- 
tvl affections of the bladder, and prostate gland ; similar applications 
may be used in uterine diseases, by placing them in the vagina. 

Antidotes. — None ; the stomach-pump should be employed, 
and emetics, as mustard, sulphate of zinc, or ammonia, given if 
the patient can swallow ; cold affusion, or cold and hot water, ap- 
plied alternately, is found useful in rousing them from the state of 
coma ; and the lethargy should be kept off by walking them about, 
using flagellation, and electro-magnetic shocks ; in even desperate 
cases, artificial respiration has proved the means of recovery from 
apparent inevitable death, and it has been continued as long as 
two or three hours in some instances. 

Dose, — Gr. j is the average quantity ; smaller doses, as the 
eighth to the fourth of a grain, are given in diarrhoea, catarrh, &c. ; 
full doses, as gr. ij to iv, are used to allay severe pain. In enema, 
or suppositories, the amount employed is slightly more than that 
given by the mouth* 

Extraetum Opii Jquasum, D. Ext: Opii Purificatum, L. Ext: Opii, E. 

Watery Extract of Opium. 

Preparation. — D. Opium ft)j, cut in thin slices and macerate for twenty- 
four hours in water Oij, decant and macerate the residue twice, in water 
Oij, for twelve hours, and strongly express the residue. Filter the infu- 
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sions and expressed liquor^ and evaporate them in a n^Mmr-bath to a 
proper consistence. 

L. Sliced opium ixx, boiling water, oong j ; add a little water to the 
opium, and macerate for twelve hours that it may soften, graduaUj pour 
in the rest of the water^ mix well by rubbings and set bj that the dregt 
maj subside, then strain the liquid, and evaporate to a proper oonaistenoe. 

£. Opium Oj, digest five times, each for twenty-four houra, with water 
Oj, filter the successive infusions as they are made, through the same filter, 
then mix and evaporate them in a vapour bath, to a proper consistence. 

Good opium yields 60 to 70 per cent, of extract, which ahoald theie- 
fore be more active than crude opium ; in practice it is given in the same 
doses. It is brown or blackish, with httle odour, and of bitter taste ; 
some consider it is less exciting than opium itself; however, firom careless 
preparation, long macerating, or over-heating, this is not always a certain 
remedy. 

PiMa Opii sive Thebaiaea, E. Opium PilU, 

Preparation^ — Opium one part, sulphate of potash three parts, con- 
serve of red roses one part ; beat into a proper mass, and divide into 
gr. V pills« 

Dose. — ^One or two pills ; each contains gr. i of opium. 

PUuUe Saponis Composita, D. L. Compound Soap Pills. 

Preparation.'-^Opium in powder Sss, Castile soap 3ij, (distilled water 
f3ss, D.,) mix. 

Gr. V contains gr. i of opium ; this may also be used as a suppository. 

Pulvis Creta Opiatus^ D. £. Pulvis Crefa Composite cum Opio^ L. 
Compound Powder of Chalk with Opium. 

Preparation. — D. Compound powder of chalk 3iv 3vij, opium in pow- 
der 3j, mix and pass through a fine sieve. 

L. Compound chalk powder Syjss, hard opium in powder div, mix. 

£. Compound chalk powder Jvj, opium 3iv, mix. 

Uses. — Astringent, narcotic, and antacid, used in diarrhoea The D. 
and L. preparation contains opium gr. j in 40 grains ; E. gr. j in 37 grains. 

Dose — For children gr. ij to x, according to age, and for adults gr. xx 
to xxxx. 

Con/ectio Opii, L. Electuarium Opii, E. Confection of Opium. 

Preparation.— 'L. Long pepper 5j, ginger 5ij, caraway Siij, tragacanth 5ij, 
powder and mix with opium in powder 3vj ; add hot syrup f5xyj, wheu the 
coufection is to be used. 

E, Aromatic powder 5vj, senega in fine powder 5iij, opium, diffused in 
a little sherry, Iss^ syrup of ginger Ibj, mix and beat into an electuary. 
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Uses. — Narcotic and aromatic* chiefly employed for diarrhoea, with 
other astringents ; L. contains gr. j of opium in 36 grains, £. in 43 grains. 
Doae. — Gr. x to 5j. 

Tinctura Opii, D. L. £. Tincture of Opiums orZaudanum. 

Preparation. — D. L. Opium in coarse powder fSiij, proof spirit Oij, 
macerate for foorteen days^ strain, express, and filter. 

£. Opium sUced 3iiji digest in water fSxiijss, at a tempera- 
ture near 212^, for two hours, break down the opium by the hand, 
strain and express the infusion; macerate the residue with rectified 
spirit Oj f!^vij, for about twenty hours, t^en strain and express very 
strongly, mix the watery and spirituous infusions, and filter. It is 
not easily made by percolation; if the opium is fine it may be 
sliced, then mix the spirit and water, and macerate the opium in f^xiv 
of the mixture, for twelve hours, then break it down thoroughly with the 
band, pour the whole pulpy mass and fluid into a percolater, let the fluid 
part pass through, add the rest of the spirit without packing the opium in 
the cyUnder, and continue the percolation till Oij be obtained. 

D. contains, by calculation, a little more than gr. iv of opium in fSj, 
L. and E., about gr. ivss ; when evaporated, nearly gr« iij remain from the 
fSj of any of the preparations. If freshly made, it is of a brownish 
red colour, which deepens on exposure to light ; it can be obtained by 
rubbing the opium into a pulp with boiling water, and adding enough 
rectified spirit to bring it to the proper strength ; by keeping, it acquires 
its usual dark hue ; and it can be thus procured for use in half an hour, as 
perfectly as if macerated for a longer time, particularly if made in large 
quantities. The residue is stated to contain some morphia ; if made with 
boiling water it is less liable to do so than that remaining after simple 
cold infusion. 

Uses, — It is the best and most commonly employed preparation of 
opium, and preferable to the solid drug, from the ease with which it is 
absorbed, und the certainty of apportioning the dose ; for young infants 
its use requires carcy as they are easily affected by any opiate. 

Dotftf.— Gtt vj to fSss, or even more, in some instances. fSss is con- 
sidered sufficient to cause death. 

Tinctura Opii Camphorata, D. £• Tinctura Camphcns Con^[Hmta, L. 
Camphorated Tincture of Opium, or Paregoric Elixir. 

Preparation. — D. Opium, in coarse powder 3iss, benzoic acid 3iss, 
camphor 5j, oil of anise f3j, proof spirit Oij, macerate for fourteen days, 
strain, express, and filter. 

L. Opium gr. 7*2, benzoic acid gr. 72, camphor diiss, oil of ani^le 
fSj, proof spirit Oij ; macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 

£. Opium div, benzoic acid div, camphor diiss, oil of anise f3j» 
proof spirit Oij ; digest for seven days, and filter. 
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This might always be made extemporaneouslj, by adding a anfllciency 
of laudanum to the other ingredients dissolved in the spirit. (fS^M of 
laudanum for the D. form.) It is much used as an anodyne in pectoral 
affections, unattended with active inflammation ; it checks profuse secre- 
tion, allays cough, and over-sensibility of the mucoos membrane. The 
name of the London preparation is useful, as it obviates the serious error 
of dispensing tincture of opium for this elixir ; it also enables opiom 
to be given under another name, which is occasionally desirable. A 
grain of opium is contained in about each f^ss. 

Dose, — f3ss to f3iij, frequently added to other expectorants. 

Tinetura Opii Ammoniata^ £. Ammoniated Tincture of Opium. 
Preparation. — Opium Jss, benzoic add 3vj, saffron chopped Svj, oil of 
anise 3j, spirit of ammonia Oij ; digest for seven days and filter. 

This is known as Scotch paregoric, it is seldom used in this country ; 
its effects resemble ordinary paregoric, but it is three times stronger, eighty 
minims being equal to gr. j of opium ; it is also stimulating and antispas- 
modic from containing ammonia. Ihse. — ^fSss to fSj. 

Acetum Opii, D. £. Acetated Tincture of Opium. 

Preparation. — D. Opium in coarse powder Siss, dilute acetic add Oj, 
macerate for seven days in a closed vessel, strain with expression and filter* 

E. Opium in small fragments Siv, add vinegar fSxvj, first triturate the 
opium into a pulp with a little vinegar, and then add the rest ; macerate 
seven days, occasionally agitating, strain strongly, express and filter. 

As the D. formulas of tinctare, wine, and vinegar of opium are now all of 
the same strength, this preparation is much weaker than the correspond- 
ing one of £. at least by calculation as to the amount of opium they con- 
tain ; but in practice the difference is less important^ gtt xx of the £. being 
equal to about gtt xxx of the acetnm opii of D. Doae.^ Gtt vj to xxx; 

Gutta Nigra. Black Drop. 
Preparation, — Opium shced Ibss, expressed juice of the wild crab fruit 
Oiij, nutmegs bruised Sj> saffron Jss, boil to a proper thickness* then add 
sugar lbss« yeast two spoonfuls, place all in a warm place near the fire for 
six or eight weeks, and then in the open air untiHt becomes a syrup, lastly* 
filter and bottle it. 

This is considered a good imitation of the celebrated nostrum of the 
same name, one drop of which is stated to be equal to three of laudanum ; 
in practice it will not be found much more than half this strength. 

Trochiaci Opii, E. Opium Lozenget. 

Preparation. — Opium 3ij, reduce it to a fluid extract as directed for ex- 
tract of opium^ mix it with extract of liquorice Sv, reduced to the consistence 
of treacle, add tincture of tolu f^ss, powdered gum arabic Sv, powdered 
sugar Sij, beat into a mass, and form into gr. x lozenges. 

£ach lozenge contains about one-tenth of a grain of opium ; they are 
««ed to allay congh, diarrhoea, &c. 
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Emplastrum Opii, D. L. £. Opium Planter, 

PreparatiofL — D. Resin plaster Six, melt by a steam or water bath, then 
add gradually opium in fine powder Sjy And mix thoroughly. 

L. Lead plaster Ifoj, melt and add powdered resin of the spruce fir 3iij, 
powdered opium Sss, water f^^ij, and with a low fire boil down to a 
proper consistence. 

£. Same as L., but using no water, and employing Burgundy pitch 
instead of resin of the spruce fir. 

Applied to rheumatic and other pains ; it is of doubtful utility. 

Linimentum Opii^ D. L. E. Opiate Liniment, 

Preparation. — D. Soap liniment fjj, tincture of opium fl[j, mix. 
L. Soap hniment fSyj, tincture of opium f^ij, mix. 
E. Opium Siss, castile soap Syj, rectified spirit Oij, macerate fbr three 
days and filter, add oil of rosemary 3yj, camphor Siij, and dissolve. 

This is termed anodyne liniment, and used for sprains, rheumatic affec- 
tions, &c. 

Enema Opii, L. Enema Opii^ vet Anodynum, E. 

Injection of Opium. 

Preparation. — L. Decoction of starch (iir, tincture of opium gtt xxx, 
mix. 

E. Starch Sss, boil with water fjij, and add when it is cool enough, 
tincture of opium fSss to fSj. 

Useful in diarrhoea, dysentery, inflammation of the bladder, uterus, &c. 
hut as its strength should vary for different purposes, D. properly omits 
it firom the preparations. Dupuytren considered that opium was more 
active when given in enema, than by the mouth ; experience however 
leads to a different conclusion. Injections that are intended to remain in 
the bowels, should always be of small bulk, and to avoid waste, they ought 
to be administered wiUi an elastic bottle, or an ear syringe having an 
enema tube adapted to it« 

Finum Opii, D. L. E. Wine of Opium* 

Preparation. — D. Opium in coarse powder Siij, sherry Oij, macerate for 
14 days, with occasional agitation, then strain with expression, and filter. 

L. Purified extract of opium Sijss, cinnamon, cloves, of each bruised 
Sijss, sherry Oij, macerate for fourteen days and filter. 

E. The same as L. using opium Siijt and macerating for seven days. 

This was formerly known as Sydenham's laudanum, it contained double 
the quantity of opium, with saffron 3j, which is now omitted, and by D. 

2 M 
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the aromatics are also disused, fonning now only a simple vinous tincture 
of opium of the same strength as laudanum. 

It is employed in chronic ophthalmia, and the latter stages of acute con- 
junctivitis, by dropping it into the eye ; it causes sharp pain, and copious 
flow of tears, which soon subsiding, is followed by ease, and frequently 
rapid amendment. Internally it is rarely used, its Do9e is similar to that 
of tincture of opium. 



MORPHIA, D.L. (C„H^oO,N+2Aq.) 

The roost important constituent of opium, which contains two to 
ten per cent of it, in combination with meconic and sulphuric acids ; 
it forms transparent, brilliant crystals, usually very minute, odour- 
less and of a bitter taste ; morphia is nearly insoluble in cold water, 
requiring 1000 parts to dissolve in, it melts in thirty parts of boiling 
alcohol, but not in ether ; when heated, it fuses and boms, leaving a 
coally residue. 

Preparation,^^!). Turkey opium, in thin slices, tt>j, distilled water Oij, 
macerate for twenty-four hours, and decant; macerate the residue for 
twelve hours with distilled water Oij, decant and repeat the process, sub- 
jecting the residue to strong expression. Let the decanted and expressed 
solutions be evaporated by steam or a water heat to Oj, and filter through 
calico ; now pour in chloride of calcium 3vj, dissolved in distilled water 
f^iv, and continue to evaporate till the entire nearly becomes solid on cool- 
ing ; let this solid matter be wrapped in a couple of folds of strong calico, 
and powerfully pressed, keeping the dark liquor that exudes for subse- 
quent use ; now act on the squeezed cake with about Oss of boiling water, 
throw all on a paper filter and wash the precipitate well. The filtered so- 
lution IS again evaporated, cooled, and solidified, and the residue subjected 
to expression ; if the product is not quite white, this process should be 
repeated a third time, the liquid forced out during expression, being always 
preserved. Let the squeezed cake be dissolved in boiling water fSvj, and 
if necessary cleared by filtering through prepared animal charcoal, the 
portion of it soaked by the filter being carefully washed out of it, and to 
the solution thus obtained, add water of ammonia, in slight excess^ and 
let the crystalline precipitate which forms when the liquor has cooled, be 
collected on a paper filter, and washed with cold water, until the washings 
cease to precipitate with an acid solution of nitrate of silver ; lastlyi place 
the filter on a porous brick to dry the morphia. 

The expressed liquids separated in the preceding process, are diluted 
with water to fjiv, and then slightly supersaturated with ammonia. The 
precipitate which forms, collected afler six hours on a filter, and washed 
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with a little cold water. This if re-dissolved in dilute muriatic acid, boiled 
with a little animal charcoal, and filtered, will on cooling give a crystalline 
deposit, from which when pressed, dissolved in water, and supersaturated 
with ammonia, an additional quantity of morphia will be got. 

L. Hydrochlorate of morphia Sj, distilled water Oj, dissolve and add 
solution of ammonia fjv, diluted in water f^j, shake together, wash the 
precipitate in distilled water, and dry it with gentle heat. 

For the explanation of the D. process, see hydrochlorate of morphia, E. 
In the form directed by L. the ammonia combines with hydrochloric acid, 
forming soluble muriate of ammonia, and pure morphia is set free and 
precipitated. 

Tests. — Nitric acid produces with morphia or its salts a red 
solntion, afterwurds becoming yellow ; but strychnine and oils of 
pimento, or of cloves, react similarly. Sesquiehloride of iron forms 
a deep blue liquid with morphia, which can afterwards be red^ned 
by Bitric acid ; as gallic acid and tannin give a similar bhie with 
persalts of iron, this test is not adapted for organic solntions. Iodic 
acid is decomposed by morphia, setting iodine free and forming a 
brownish liquid, which with starch gives the blue iodide ; no other 
alkaloid yet known will react thus ; its fallacies are, that sulphurous 
acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, and some other substances, decompose 
iodic acid as well as morphia. 

Uses. — Morphia is seldom employed in an uncombined state ; its 
salts are, however, frequently used, and to prepare these it is offici- 
nal iu D. and L. Its precise effects are not fully understood ; by 
some they are considered analagous to opium, while many think it 
is a pure sedative, free from the stimulating properties of the crude 
drug. Morphia is usually deemed not much more active than 
opium ; gr. ss being about equal to gr. j or gr. iss of the latter. In 
small doses, as a quarter to half a grain, it causes giddiness, drow^- 
siness, and sleep^ which may be more or less disturbed ; the pupils 
are found contracted in the majority of persons, though rarely they 
are dilated ; the pulse is slow, and at times itchiness of the skin is 
complained of. In grain doses it may occasion nausea and vomit- 
ing, and those using it sometimes suffer from a paralysed state of the 
bladder, producing retention of urine, which has been considered 
peculiar to morphia, but I have known the same effects to follow 
the employment of acetated tincture of opium. 

In fatal doses, the symptoms resemble those from opium ; they 
begin about five to twenty minutes after the poison is taken ; there 
is dinmess of vision, relaxation of the muscles, stupor, coma, and 
stertorous breaUiing ; convulsions alsi» occur, and are more common 
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than in poisoning with opium itself. After death, the Teasels of the 
brain are found engorged, and sometimes there is serous effusion on 
its surface ; hut as morphia has no local irritant effect, there are no 
traces of its action seen in the stomach. 

The salts of morphia may be used in roost instances where opium 
is prescribed ; to which many prefer it, as it appears less liable to 
cause head-ache and constipation ; in England it is more employed 
than in this country, where the general impression seems to be that 
the effects of crude opium, and its preparations, are better understood, 
and more easily made available ; besides the latter acts as a stimu- 
lating and diaphoretic remedy in many affections for which morphia 
is not given. 

Applied externally, morphia is used to allay neuralgia, severe 
head-ache, obstinate vomiting, or gastric pain ; for this purpose a 
blister is applied, and the raised vesicle of cuticle being removed, 
gr. j to gr. iss of some finely powdered salt of morphia is dusted 
over the exposed cutis, which is then covered with mild dress- 
ing. By Mr. Rynd, of this city, a concentrated solution of the 
muriate of morphia, in water or creosote, has been employed fer 
sciatica, tic doloroux, &c., by inoculating it over the seat of the 
pain with a lancet, or with an instrument devised for the purpose. 

Dose. — Morphia, or its salts, may be given in doses of a quarter to 
half a grain ; from repetition, like opium, it looses its activity, and 
tlie dose then requires to be augmented. Mr. Taylor regards gr. ij 
as sufficient to prove poisonous, far less would kill a child, and even 
gr. ss of muriate of morphia is staled in the Lancet y of 1839, to have 
caused severe symptoms ; persons, however, have recovered from 
ten, twenty, and even thirty-five grains of the acetate of morphia, 
although the least of these must be considered a poisonous dose. 

MORPHINE MURIAS, D. E. 
MORPHINE HYDROCHLORAS, L. Muriate of Morphia. 

This is usually in fine snow white powder, or in downy acicular 
crystals, very bitter, soluble in sixteen parts of cold, or its own 
weight of hot water ; when heated it fuses, then decomposes, and 
is dissipated ; with tests it reacts as morphia does, and being a 
muriate, it gives a white curdy precipitate with nitrate of silver. 
Its composition is Mor.HCl-f 6Aq. 

Preparatian.'^D. Pure muriatic acid fSivss, or a sufficiency, distilled 
water fSiiss ; heat to about 200°, add morphia in fine powder Si« oon- 
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sUntly stirring, so that a solution may be formed having a slightly add 
reaction. Let this cool for twelve hoars, drain the crystals which separate 
from the liquor that surrounds them, and dry them on blotting paper ; 
the decanted liquor will, by concentration and cooling, give more crystals. 

L. Macerate opium sliced Ibj, in distilled water Oiv, for thirty hours, 
bruise it, digest for twenty hours more and express ; macerate the residue 
again, and a third time in water, that it may become free from taste, and 
and as often bruise and press it. Evaporate the mixed liquids at 140^ to 
the thickness of syrup, add distilled water Oiij, and when all impurities 
subside, pour off the supernatant liquid, gradually add to this chloride 
of lead Sij, or a sufficiency, dissolved in boiling water Oiv, till nothing 
further precipitates, pour off the liquid, and wash what remains frequently 
with distilled water ; then evaporate the mixed liquids, as before, that 
crystals may form, press them in a cloth, then dissolve them in distilled 
water Oj, digest with animal charcoal Siss, in a heat of 120^, and strain ; 
lastly, the charcoal being thoroughly washed, evaporate the liquors 
cautiously, that pure crystals may be got 

To the liquid poured off from the crystals first separated, previously 
mixed with water Oj, gradually drop in as much solution of ammonia as 
may precipitate all the morphia ; to this, washed with distilled water, add 
hydrochloric acid that it may be saturated, afterwards digest it with animal 
charcoal Sij» and strain ; lastly, the charcoal being thoroughly washed, 
evaporate the liquors cautiously, that pure crystals may be procured. 

Water dissolves out of opium the morphia, with meconic and sulphuric 
acids, codeine, part of the narcotine, meconine, brown extractive, and 
some resin ; on adding chloride of lead, the meconate and some sulphate 
of lead falls, with colouring matter, while muriate of morphia and codeia 
remain dissolved; on evaporation, the former crystallizes with a htUe 
oodeia, and therefore impure ; the mother liquids still containing morphia 
and a large quantity of codeia. The muriate of morphia is purified by 
dissolving it, and adding ammonia, when pure morphia precipitates, and a 
muriate of ammonia is formed in the solution ; the morphia is then re- 
dissolved by muriatic acid, decolorized with animal charcoal, and again 
crystallized. 

£. Take opium in fragments Sxx, water Oviij, macerate the opium in 
water Oij for twenty-four hours ; separate the infusion, squeezing the 
residue well, again macerate with water Oij, until the whole is made use of. 
Concentrate all the infusions over a vapour bath to Cj, and add muriate of 
lime Sj, or a slight excess dissolved in f^iv of water ; set it aside to settle, 
wash the sediment with a little water, add the washings to the hquid, and 
evaporate it sufficiently in a vapour bath to solidify on cooling ; when cool, 
strongly express it in a cloth, re-dissolve the cake in sufficiept warm dis- 
tilled water, add a little powdered white marble and filter, acidulate the 
filtered liquid with a very little muriatic acid, and concentrate a second 
time in a vapour bath for crystallization, strongly express the crystals in a 
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cloth, and re|>eat the process of solution, darifjiiig by white marble and 
muriatic acid, concentrating and crystallising till a auow white mass is 
obtained. 

On the small scale, trouble and loss are saved by decolorizing with 
animal charcoal after the second crystallizing ; but on the large scale, it is 
better to purify the salt by repeated crystallizings alone, and treat all the 
expressed fluids except the first in the same way as the original solution of 
impure muriate of morphia ; an additional quantity of the salt may be 
often got from the first dark and resinous fluid obtained by expression, on 
merely allowing it to remain at rest for a few months, when a little muriate 
of morphia may be deposited in an impure condition. 

The opium that yields the most precipitate with carbonate of sods, 
according to the formula for testing opium, yields muriate of morphia, not 
only in greatest proportion, but^with fewest crystallizings. 

This process, which is similar to that of D. for morphia, resembles, is 
its chemical changes, the form of L., except in using chloride of lime 
instead of chloride of lead, which precipitates a meconate of lime. There 
is also some alteration in the method of purifying the salt. Christison 
states that it is important not to employ too much water, about four times 
the weight of the opium being sufficient, and that the chloride of lead or 
of calcium should be added before concentrating the infaaion, also 
the evaporation should be conducted as quickly as possible, at a heat 
below 2 12^ 

Impurities. — Muriate of morphia usually con tains some moistnre, 
loosing from nine to fourteen per cent by drying ; and it may be 
brownish coloured from imperfect separation of the colouring matters, 
this is not common. Lately, attention has been directed to a grow 
adulteration ; this was supposed to be salicine, as sulphuric acid red- 
dened the salt, but was discovered afterwards to be white sugar ; it 
is detected by precipitating the morphia from the suspected muriate, 
which should yield seventy -five per cent of morphia, while the im- 
pure preparation only gave fifty-four per cent. E. states that it 
should be " snow white, entirely soluble, the solution colourless, its 
loss of weight at 212® not above thirteen per cent. 100 measnres 
of a solution of gr. x in water fjss, heated to near 212**, and decom- 
posed with agitation by a faint excess of ammonia, gives a precipi- 
tate which in twenty-four hours occupies 12*5 measures of the liquid." 

Uses and Dose. — Similar to the other preparations of morphia. 

Morphi<B Muriatis Liquor, D. Morphiie Muriatis Soluiio, E. 

Solution of Muriate of Morphia, 
Prejjarfl/iow.— Rectified spirit fjv, distilled water fSxv, mix and dissolve 
muriate of morphia gr. 90, and unless the solution be quite clear, pass it 
through a paper filter. 
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This is intended as a substitute for tincture of opium, being considered 
of similar medicinal strength, fjj contains nearly gr. iijss of morphia, or 
106 minims are equal to gr. j of the muriate. 

Dose. — Gtt X to fSss. 

SyrupuB MorphidB Muriatu^ D. Syrup of Muriate of Morphia, 

Preparation, — Solution of muriate of morphia fjj, simple syrup f^XTij ; 
mix. 

This is intended as a substitute of definite strength for the syrup of 
poppies ; fSj contains a quarter of a grain of the salt. 

Dote. — f3j to iv for adults ; gtt x to fSss for children, 

Trochisci Morphia, £. Morphia Lozenges, 

Preparation, — Muriate of morphia dj, dissolve in a little hot water ; 
mix it, and tincture of toiu fjss, with pure sugar ixv, and with mucilage 
form a mass for making lozenges each of which should weigh about gr, xv. 

Usee, — Sedative, to allay tickling cough, and for chronic chest affections ; 
each lozenge contains about one fortieth of a grain of the muriate. 

Trochisci Morphine et Ipecacuanha, E. Morphia and Ipeeacuan Lozenges, 

Preparation, — Made by adding ipecacuanha 3j) to the morphia lozenge 
mass, and dividing into gr. xv lozenges. 

Uses, — Similar to the last, each contains the thirteenth of a grain of 
ipeeacuan in addition to the morphia. 



MORPHIA ACETAS, D. L. E. (Mor. AcBX+Aq.) 

Acetate of Morphia. 

It \a usually a greyish powder, amorphous or mixed with small 
crystals, from being prepared by evaporating its solution to dryness 
with heat ; and as it easily decomposes, this grey salt consists of mor- 
phia, the neutral acetate, and some superacetate of morphia, being 
partially insoluble in water unless acetic acid is added ; when pure, 
it is white, in radiating crystals, and easily dissolves in water. Its 
uses are similar to the muriate, which appears a preferable salt, 
being less liable to decompose, and usually purer than the acetate. 

D08E. — Similar to muriate of morphia. 

Preparation, — D. Morphia in powder Sj, rectified spirit fjviij ; apply 
heat, and add commercial acetic acid (dens. 1044) fSivss, or a sufficiency, 
until a neutral or slightly acid solution b obtained ; evaporate to the con- 
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sistence of syrup by a steam or water heat, and set it by for a few days 
until it solidifies. In extensive operations, it may be worth while to distil 
off the spirit. 

L. Acetic acid f^iij, water f^iv, mix and poor it on morphia 3^ to 
saturation, and evaporate gently that crystals may form. 

£. Dissolve muriate of morphia in fourteen times its weight of warm 
water -, when cool, add aqua ammoniae gradually, and with constant agita- 
tion till there is a permanent but faint odour of ammonia in the fluid. 
Collect the precipitate on calico, and wash it moderately with cold water, 
and dissolve it by means of a slight excess of pyroligneoos add in tweire 
parts of warm water for every part of muriate of morphia that was used ; 
concentrate the solution over a vapour bath, and set it aside to crystallise ; 
drain, squeeze, and dry the crystals with a gentle heat ; more acetate of 
morphia may be got by concentrating the mother liquor. 

By E. morphia is obtained from decomposing the muriate, D« and L. 
employ it already prepared, and combine it with acetic add to form the 
acetate which is crystallised. E. gives the following test of its purity, 
" 100 measures of a solution of gr. x in water f^ss, and acetic add min v, 
heated near to 212^, and decomposed by a faint excess of ammonia, yields 
by agitation a predpitate which in twenty-four hours occupies 15*5 mea- 
sures of the liquid." 

Morphia Jeetatis Liquor, D. Solution of Jeetate of Morpkia. 

Preparation. — Rectified spirit fiv, distilled water fSxv ; mix, and dis- 
solve acetate of morphia, gr. 82 ; if the solution is not quite dear, filter it 
through paper. 

It contains about gr. iijss of morphia, or gr. iv of its acetate in fSj, and 
is the same strength as the solution of the muriate of morphia, allowing 
for the difference of acetic and muriatic acids, and the water in the latter 
preparation. 

Dose, — Similar to laudanum, gtt x to fSss. 

Syrupus Morphia Acetatis, D. Syrup of Acetate of Morphia. 

Preparation — Solution of the acetate of morphia fSj ; syrup fJxT ; mix. 

The quantity of syrup should be fSxvij ; like the syrup of the muriate 
of morphia each f^j then contains about a quarter of a grain of morphia. 

/>o<tf.— f3j to iv for adults ; gtt x to fSss for children. 

Morphia Sulphas, (MonSOj+GHO.) Sulphate of Morphia. 

It may be made by mixing morphia in distilled water, adding sulphuric 
add until the morphia is dissolved and saturated, and then crystallizing. 
Its orystalsare white and easily soluble in water ; it is a preparation that 
is rarely employed in this country ; its doses and effects are similar to mu- 
riate of morphia. 
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Cbucifkils. The Creaa wort$,~^Vsaa\\y herbs with Alternate leaves ; no bracts ; sepali 
four, cruciate and deciduous ; petals four, cruciate ; stamens four long and two short, or 
tBtradinamouB; ovary superior, with parietal placentas, usually meeting in the middle, and 
forming a spurious dissepiment ; fhilt, a silique or silicule; seeds pendant, attached with a 
fimicle, embryo with the radicle folded on the co^ledons. 

COCHLEARIA ARMORACIA. L. E. Horse Radish. 

Root perennial, long, white and very pungent, throwing up large, smooth, deep green 
leaves, much veined and resembling water dock, the flower stems are erect, two or three 
feet lugh ; inflorescence a raceme, silicules globose, without a dorsal nerve. 

Fresh horseradish root has a pungent odour and acrid taste owing 
to a volatile yellow oil, soluble in spirit, and containing some sul- 
phur, which is shown by the infusion blackening the salts of lead or 
of silver ; this oil vesicates the skin if applied to it ; drying destroys 
the activity of the root. It is rarely used medically, though once 
valued as an antiscorbutic, and also given as a general stimulant 
and diaphoretic in palsy and rheumatism. The scraped root is 
sometimes added to foot baths to render them more stimulating. 

Infiuum Jrmoracue Compositumf L. Compound Injunon of Horse Radish. 

Preparation, — Sliced horse radish, bruised mustard, of each Sj, mace* 
rate in boiling water Oj, for two hours, strain and add compound spirit of 
horse radish fSj. Dose.— (i) to ij. 

Spirihu ArmoracuB Compositum^ L. Compound Spirit of Horse Radish • 

Preparation. — Horseradish sliced Sxx, dried orange peel 3xx, nutmegs 
bruised 3v, proof spirit oong. j, water Oij ; mix and distil one gallon. 

Dose* — f3j to IT occasionally added to diuretic infusions for dropsies ; 
both the spirit and infusion might well be disused, as their value hardly 
repays the trouble of making them. 

Cardamine Pratensis, L. Cuckoo Flower, 

This is a small, bright green herb about one foot high, with large lilac 
coloured flowers, growing in meadows and flowering about April. The 
leaves taste like water dress, but less agreeably. The flowers are bitter 
and pungent, when dried they become inodorous ; they were considered 
stimulant and diuretic, and employed for epilepsy in children, and for 
spasmodic asthma ; they are now disused. Dose* — 3ij to iij. 

SINAPIS NIGRA, D, L. E. Common Black Mustard. 

An annual, stem two to four feet high, leaves large, rough, lyrate, the upper on<>fi lanceo- 
lata ; flowers jreDow ; silique small, quadrangular, with a short style ; seeds dark brown, and 
beanotifnllj veined externally. 

Mustard is always procured in powder, ready for use ; it is said 
to be made from a mixture of the black and white mustard seeds, 

2 N 
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ground and gifted ; they would yield a brown oily powder, very un- 
like the yellow one usually sold, and which is largely adulterated 
with wheaten flour, colored with turmeric, and ginger added to give 
pungence to it ; with the aid of a lens, particles of red pepper are 
also usually visible in this flour of mustard. By expression about 
twenty-eight per cent of a mild fixed oil is obtained from black 
mustard, which has been used as a purgative ; they also yield my- 
^syne, a substance like vegetable albumen ; and myronic acid a 
bitter odourless non-crystalline acid containing sulphur, which 
mixed with the royrosyne produces the volatile oil of mostaid 
C59H9qOjN^S5 ; for this reaction water must also be present, 
(like the formation of bitter almond oil), the oil when pure, is 
colourless and very acrid ; it boils at 290^. 

SINAPIS ALBA, D. E. White Mustard. 

Stem one or two feet high ; flowers Urge ; siliqae hispid, with a long beak, seeds few and 
yellow. 

Its seeds neither contain nor form a volatile oil, its acridity being 
due to a fixed acrid principle, developed in it by the action of water, 
and yielding some sulphur ; it also has a white, crystalline, bitter stib- 
stance, sulpho-sinapisine, C94H99NO7S9, which is changed into 
sulpho-cyanogen by many acids and salts, reddening the persalts of 
iron ; white mustard also contains a substance termed erucin, and 
about thirty-six per cent of fixed oil. 

Uses. — Mustard is a powerfully stimulating emetic, employed in 
narcotic poisoning, intoidcation with threatened apoplexy, suffoca- 
tive catarrh, cholera, &c. ; for this purpose, mustard flour shoidd b6 
mixed with water and taken at once, as its acridity becomes deve* 
loped, when it is mixed for some time. Whole mustard seeds were 
formerly given in doses of a table-spoonfiil to promote digestion, 
they are liable to form intestinal concretions, and therefore should not 
be used for this purpose. Mustard whey is sometimes employed as a 
diuretic for dropsies, it is made by boiling Sss of the braised seeds in 
milk Oj, and straining. DosE. — f5iv, twice or thrice daily. 

Cataplasma Sinapis^ L. Mustard Poultice, 

Preparation, — Mustard flour Ibss, linseed meal ibss, warm vin^ar 
enough to form a poultice ; mix. 

As vinegar or boiling water checks the formation of the active oil, water not 
heated above 100^ should be used ; but as nearly all the mustard now sold 
owes its activity to ginger or capsicum, this is less important ; in practice 
also, the linseed may be omitted. A sinapism acts as a powerful irritant. 
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exciting redness, and if left on too long, vesication or even sloughing may 
arise ; from varying sensibility to pain, some will complain of its action 
almost immediately, and others bear it until it raises blisters ; it should 
never be applied above half an hour^ or after the skin is reddened, parti- 
cularly if the patient is insensible from paralysis, in which although the 
feeling may be diminished, yet the sensibility of the surface to external 
impressions is often increased. Sinapisms are used in the stupor and 
deHrium of low fevers, apoplexy, or narcotic poisoning, and over rheu- 
matic and other pains ; they are applied to the chest in pulmonary affec- 
tions, as acute or chronic bronchitis, pleuritic stitch, or typhoid pneumo- 
nia, or in cardiac diseases ; and to the abdomen in painful affections of the 
▼iscera, during the passage of gall stones or urinary calculi, to check vomit- 
ing, &c. During 1 847, when scurvy prevailed, I found the application of 
sinapisms was frequently attended with an eruption of purpuric spots over 
the irritated surface. 



ViOLACEiK. The Violet TWfre.-^Sepals five, imbricate, extended at the base ; petals 
five ; stameiiA definitet filaments dilated ; ovary one -celled with three parietal placentas ; 
capsule three-valved, many seeded ; embryo strait in fleshy albomen. 

Viola Odorata, £. The Violet. 
It is a small perennial creeper, with numerous cordate leaves, and purp- 
lish fragrant flowers, appearing in March ; they should be gathered when 
^rst blown and carefully dried, or at once made into syrup. The root 
contains an alkaloid termed violine, similar in its effects to emetine, it has 
not been fully tried in medicine. 

Syrupue Viola, E. Syrup of Violete, 

Preparation, — Fresh violets fbj, boiling water Oiiss, infuse for twenty- 
four hours in a covered glass or earthenware vessel, strain without squeez- 
ing, and dissolve pure sugar fibvijss, in the liquor. 

This syrup is rendered brighter by infusing it to a pewter vessel ; it is 
given ocasionally as a laxative to young children, in doses of fSj to ij, and 
uaed as a test for acids which reddens its colouring matter, and alkalies, 
which turn it green. 



PoLTOAUcc The MUk-wort Tribe, — Shrubs or herbs; leaves alternate, without 
stipules ; pediclra with three bracts, flowers unsymmetrical ; sepals five, irregular, often glu- 
maceous ; petals usually three, hypogynous, consolidated, one being anterior and larger 
than the rest; stamens monadelphous, anthers innate, one-celled; ovary, with two or three 
oe&s, each with one pendulous ovule, embryo strait, with albumen. 

POLYGALA SENEGA, D. L. E. Senega. 

Koot perennial, branched, with many erect annual stemsi nine to twelve inches high, 
tinged with red inferiorly ; leaves sessile, and alternate ; flowers small, white, in terminal 
neemes; capsuk small, with two black seeds. 
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Seuega root was brought into nse in 1735, as a remedy for the 
bites of snakes ; it is found in the southern and western parts of the 
United States, whence it is imported in bales. The root rises firon 
a knotty head ; it varies from tiie thickness of a quill tx> that of the 
little finger, and is contorted and corrugated ; externally, it is 
resinous, of a yellowish brown colour, and contains the aodve part ; 
the middle is white, woody, and inert ; its odour is faint yet peculiar, 
its taste is mucilaginous, then acrid, bitter, and nauseous. Its 
active principle, polygalic acid or senegin, is a white, odouriev 
powder, at first tasteless, but afterwards acrid, and causing constric- 
tion of the mouth ; senega also yields virgineic acid, a volatile red- 
dish oil of disagreeable odour and acrid taste, with tannuiy gum, 
lignin, &c. 

Uses. — In small doses, it is expectorant, sudorific, and diuretic ; 
in large doses it acts as an emetic and purgative ; it is used in de- 
coction or infusion in the latter stages of catarrh and of pneumonia, 
particularly in the old or debilitated, to promote expectoration; 
squills, and carbonate of ammonia are often joined with it. In 
America it has been advised for croup, but is not employed here, 
except in the advanced disease, when it is given as a stimulating 
emetic with ipecacuanha. 

Dose. — Gr. x to xx of the powder ; this is rarely prescribed, but 
is useful for children. 

Li/usum Polygala, D. Infumm Senega, E. Infusion of Senega. 

Preparation, — D. Polygala root bruised Sss, boiling water fjix; 
digest for one hour, and strain off about f^viij. 
£. Senega root 3x, boiling water Oj, infuse for four hours, and straio. 
Decoctum Senegts^ L. Decoction of Senega. 

Preparation. — Senega root Szt distilled water Oij, boil down to Oj, 

and strain. 

The infusion is preferable, as continued boiling diminishes the activity 
of the preparation, and is said to render its constituents insoluble, by form- 
ing a compound with albumen and colouring matter. 

Dose. — Of decoction or infusion, fSj to iij, three or four times daily. 

KRAMERIA TRIANDRIA, D. L. E. Rhatany. 

A small shrub, much branched ; roots long, creeping ; stem procumbent ; leaves obloog, 
sessile, and silky ; flowers solitary^ lake-coloured ; calyx of four coloured sepsis ; petals five, 
irregular ; stamens, three ; fruit, globular, indehisoent, covered with brown prickks. 

1 1 grows on the slopes of sandy mountains in Peru, where it was 
discovered in 1779, by Ruiz. The root consists of several long 
woody cylindrical branches, often arising from a common root 
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stock ; they have a thick fibrous reddisb-brown bark, without smell 
and strongly astringent, and a hard yellow woody centre or me- 
ditidlum, with but little astringency. Rhatany root affords one* 
third its weight of substances soluble in water, consisting of tan- 
nin 42*6, gallic acid -3, gum, extractive, and colouring 56*7, 
krameric acid '4, in 100 parts Its medical effects are due to the 
tannin and the krameric acid, which Peschier describes as very 
styptic, and not crystallizable. Both alcohol and water extract \ta 
active part. 

Uses. — A powerful astringent and tonic ; hence employed in 
passive hemorrhages, mucous fluxes as diarrhoea, old catarrhs with 
excessive secretion, leucorrhsea, chronic dysentery, &c. Rhatany 
root is sometimes used as tooth-powder ; it may be mixed with equal 
parts of myrrh, orris, and prepared chalk, or charcoal. The root 
is also sold as a tooth-brush, with the fibres of one end split up. 

Jn/iuum Krameria, D. L. Injusian of Rhatany. 

Preparation. — D. Rhatany root braised Sss, boiling water fSix, 
infuse for one honr, and strain off about f^viij. 

L. Rhatany i), boiling distilled water Oij ; macerate for four hours, 
and strain. Dose. — fSj to ij. 

Extraetum Krameria, £. Extract of Rhatany. 

Prepared — As Extract of liquorice. 

Do9e. — Gr. x to xx ; this extract is frequently much adulterated ; if 
well made it is a valuable astringent, resembling kino in appearance, and 
having a shining dark red colour ; it is said to be extensively used to give 
astringency to port wine. 

IHnetura Krameriie, D. Tincture of Rhatany. 

Preparation. — Rhatany root in coarse powder Jviij, proof spirit Oij, 
macerate for fourteen days ; strain, express, and filter. 
Doee. — f3j to iij, added to other astringents. 



hjyr.M — The Flax Tribe. Annual herbs, or small shmbs; leaves nsnalty alternate, 

without stipales ; sepals three to five, imbricated, persbtent ; petals bypogynons, twisted, 
fbgitive; stamens united in a ring ; ovary with as many ceUs as there are sepals ; capsules, 
globular, each cell with two seeds, divided into separate cells by secondary partitions* 

LINUM USITASIMUM, D. L. E. Flax. 

An annual, root slender, stem erect, one or two feet high, flowers large and blue, in a 
corymb ; capsule globular, containing ten seeds. 

Flax grows wild, and is also extensively cultivated for pre- 
paring linen and for the oil got from the seeds; these, termed 
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linseed are oval, pointed at one end, about a line long, glossy 
brown ontside, internally white and inodorous, with an oily taste. 
100 parts yield 11 of oil, chiefly contained in the nucleus, and 15 
of mucilage from the husk. The mucilage is extracted by boiling 
water, it consists of a soluble portion like gum arabic, and an 
insoluble matter containing nitrogen. The short fibres of flax, 
removed by hackling, form tow ; and the meal of its seeds, freed 
from oil by expression, is the Farina Idni, E., or linseed meaL 

Deeocium Lint Composiium^ D. Compound Decoction of Liiueed. 

Preparation. — Linseed 2j, liquorice-Toot bruised Jss, water Oiss, 
boil for ten minutes in a covered vessel, and strain. 

Injkisum Lini, E. Infiuum lAni Compositum^ L. In/ktion of Linseed, 

Preparation. — Bruised linseed 3vj, liquorice-root sliced 3ij, boiling 
distilled water ()j ; digest in a lightly-corered vessel for four hours near 
the fire, and strain (through linen or calico), E. 

Commonly known as flaxseed-tea, and used for a demulcent in afifectious 
of the mucous membranes, as broachitiSf dysentery, gonorrhoea, nephritis^ 
&c. ; and as an emoUent enema. For internal use it may be sweetened ; 
it is popularly understood that linseed yields a better mucilage with a 
second infusion than the first. D. employs a decoction which has, at 
least, the merit of being easily and speedily made. 

Oleum Linif D. L. E. Limeed Oil. 

Is made by simply expressing the ground seeds in a screw press, which 
affords 18 to 20 per cent, of oil ; or, afler exposing them to a steam heat 
of 200°, when 22 to 27 per cent, is obtained ; this is higher coloured and 
more disagreeable than the cold-drawn oil. The smell of linseed oil is 
peculiar ; dens. *932 ; it dissolves in 40 parts of alcohol, and if exposed 
to the air it dries into a transparent resinous varnish, hence it is 
termed a drying oil, and used in painting ; this property is increased bj 
boiling the oil with acetate of lead, or litharge. Medically it is employed 
in the Linimeyitum calcis, or Carron oil. 

Cataploima Liniy L. Linseed Meal Poultice, 
Preparation. — Boiling water Gj, linseed powdered, sufiicient to make 
it of proper consistence, mix. 

In using this poultice it should not be spread too thickly ; and a little 
oil ought to be added to it, as the seeds are expressed before powdering 
them. 



MALv.vrE^: — The. Mallow Tribe Herbs or trees, with alteniAte leaves, often cover«i 

with stellate hairs, and haviog stipules ; calyx valvate in aDativttion ; petals twistsd ; 
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stamens monadelphotis, anthers kidney^shaped ; ovaiy formed from the nnion of many 
carpels ; frtdt captular, or baccate, with little albumen ; embiyo curved, with twisted 
cotytedons. 

MALVA 8YLVESTRIS, L. E. Common Mallow. 

Root, perennial ; item, tapering and brancheil, three feet high ; leares downy, 5 to 
7-lobed ; flowers azUlary, large, three or four together ; caiyx with three narrow brao* 
teoles ; petals, rose coloured, with purple veins. 

The plant is found growing wild, and should be gathered while 
flowering, about July ; its decoction is used occasionally for enemas 
and fomentations, as boiling water extracts much mucilaginous 
matter from it, mixed with a little extractive substance. 

Decoetum Malva Con^poriium, L. Compound Decoction of Mallow, 

Preparation, — Mallow dried 3j» chamomile 3ss, water Oj, boil tot 
a quarter of an hour and strain. 

ALTHCEA OFFICINALIS, L. E. Marsh Mallow. 

Stem downy, two or three feet high ; leaves cordate or ovate, soft and downy ; flowers, 
three or four together, on axillary stalks, of a pale rose colour ; calfx with an involuoel, six 
to nine deft. 

It grows in marshy places, particularly near the sea ; its leaves 
and root are used, the leaves are odourless and mucilaginous, the 
roots are long, cylindrical, yellow outoide, white internally, and of a 
sweet taste ; they contain mucilage, starch, uncrystallizable sugar, 
a substance termed althein, &c. Its uses are similar to the com- 
mon mallow, or to flaxseed, which is a good substitute for it. 

Mistura Jlthete, E. Marsh MaUow Mixture^ 

Preparation. — Althea root Sir, raisias stoned Hj, boiling water Ov^ 
boil down to Oiij ; strain through linen or calico^ and when the sediment 
sabsides, pour off the clear liquor. 

DMtf.— >Oj to iij, in the day, for nephritis, stranguary, bronchitis, &c. 

Syrupus Althece, L. E. Syrup of Mareh Mallow. 

Preparation, — Fresh sliced althea root Sriij, boiling water Oiv, boil 
down to half, (strain throagh linen, £. Express strongly when cold, L.,) 
set it aside for twenty-four hours that the impurities may subside ; pour 
off the clear fluid, add pure sugar fibijss, and boil down to a proper 
consistence. 

Doee. — fSj to iv, used as an addition to pectoral mixtures ; it readily 
spoils by keeping. Like other preparations of the mallows, it is falling 
into deserved disuse, and has been expunged from the Ph, D. 
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GOSSTPIUM HERBACEUM, E. Cotton Plant. 

The ooctan plants are ahmbs, and one TirieCj forms a trce ; tfadr leares are allviiati^ 
with black dots on them ; flowers jeHow, purple *^ the base at Uie petal ; rapanla oraU^ 
with three to five oeOs, each with many seeds imbedded in the down wlikk 



Cotton is cultivated in both India and America ; its fibres are 
tubular bairs, wbich flatten wben dried, and if magnified resemble 
a twisted ribbon having at intervals, transverse lines like jointB. 
Its wool in the form of French wadding, is used for boms ; it 
allays the pain, apparently by excluding air and forming a substi- 
tute for the cuticle, and should be allowed to remain undisturbed as 
long as possible, when it has been applied ; with deep bums some 
employ turpentine mixed with resin cerate under the cotton, but 
as the slough must be detached before they can granulate, a bread 
poultice is preferable. For lint and surgical dressing, cotton is <^ 
jectionable as it does not absorb discharges like linen ; Raspail 
ascribes this to the fibrillse of linen being hollow, while cottcm fibres 
are solid and unabsorbent. 



AuRAimACEiB- The Orange Tribe. — Smooth trees or shmbs, fiDed with trampafBt 
receptacles of volatile oil ; leaves alternate, articolated to the petiole ; flowers fragrant, 
white or greenish ; calyx short, bell-shaped ; petals three to five, outride a hypogjnoos 
disk ; stamens on the disk ; fruit pulpy, many-celled ; seeds nsnally pendnkma. 

CITRUS AURANTIUM, D. L. E. The Sweet Orange. 

A tree about fifteen feet high, bearing flowers and fruit together ; leares oral acute, ob 
winged petioles ; flowers large, white ; fruit the orange. 

It is found in the Indian forests, and is extensively cultivated 
in the Azores, South of Europe, and West Indies ; its flowers when 
distilled, yield orange-flower water, and an essential oil of neroli ; 
these may also be obtained from the bitter orange. The dried 
unripe fruit form orange berries, they are dark brown, of the 
size of cherries, and, when turned in a lathe are sold as issue peas ; 
they have no advantage over ordinary peas for this purpose. The 
rind of the sweet orange should not be used medically as it is defi- 
cient in bitterness ; its oil vesicles are distinguished by being convex. 
Its juice contains mucilage, sugar, and some malic and citric acids ; 
it is prescribed in some febrile affections to allay thirst. 

CITRUS VULGARIS, L. E. Seville Orange. 

This tree is smaller than the sweet orange, the flowers more fragrant ; branches spiny ; 
leaves elliptical, acuminate, toothed ; fruit dark orange colored, with concave oil vesiclea. 

It is termed citrus bigaradia by D., and is supposed to have 
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been introdaced into Spain by the Moors, as all the Seville groves 
planted by them are of the bitter orange ; its flowers afford the 
finest variety of oil of neroli, and orange-flower water. The dried 
rind of the fruit is employed as an aromatic tonio ; and, by the con- 
fectioner, both rind and pulp are used for making marmalade. The 
Cortex aurantiu D. L. E., is prepared by removing the white inner 
part, and drying the dark orange, fragrant, and bitter cortical por- 
tion, in slices ; it enters into the following preparations : — 

Infiisum Aurantii Compositum, D. L. In/umm Aurantii^ £• 

Injusion of Orange Peel, 
Preparation. — D. Bitter orange peel 3iij ; cloves, bruised, Sss ; boiling 
water Oss ; infuse for half an hour, and strain off about fSviij. 

L. £. Jihed orange peel Sss, lemon peel 3ij, cloves, bruised, 3j» 
boiling water Oj ; digest for fifteen minutes in a hghtly covered vessel, 
and strain (through linen or calico, £.)• 

Dose. — f^j to ij ; a mild tonic, chiefly used as a vehicle for other reme- 
dies, as salines, ammonia, &c. 

Confectio Aurantii f L. Conaerva Aurantii, E. Conserve of Orange Peel. 

Preparation. — Grate the outer rind of bitter oranges ; beat it into a 
pnlp in a stone mortar, and gradually add thrice its weight of sugar. 

Used — As au addition to electuaries ; it resembles marmalade. 

Syrupus Aurantii, D. L. £. Syrup of Orange Peel. 
Preparation. — Bitter orange peel Siiss, boiling water Oj ; macerate for 
twelve hours in a covered vessel, strain without expression, and add to the 
liquor twice its weight of refined sugar (Ibiij, L.), and dissolve by the aid 
of a steam or water heat. 

Added as a flavoring ingredient to mixtures ; it may be made extem- 
poraneously by mixing tincture of orange peel fSss, with simple syrup f^j* 
Dose. — f3j to iv. 

Tinetura Aurantii, D. L. £. Tincture of Orange Peel. 

Preparation. — D. Bitter orange peel Siv> proof spirit Oij ; macerate 
fourteen days, strain, express and filter. 

L. Dried orange peel Siijss, proof spirit Oij ; macerate for fourteen 
days, and filter. 

£. Similar to L., macerating for seven days ; or it may be made by 
percolation, by cutting the peel in small fragments, macerating it with a 
httle spirit for twelve hours, and beating it into a coarse pulp before per- 
colating. Dose. — f3j or ij as an addition to mixtures or draughts. 

Aqua Florum Aurantii, L. £. Orange Flower Water. 

Preparation. — L, Take orange flowers Ibx, proof spirit f^vij, water 
cong. ij, and distil cong. j. 

2o 
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This is brought from France and luly, and prepared from both the 
sweet and bitter orange flowers ; it contains some free acetic acid, which 
acting on the solder of the metal vessels it is imported in, may dissolve 
a Uttle lead, when it will become dark coloured with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
Orange flower water is employed as a syrup, termed capillaire, for pectoral 
affections ; on the Continent it is considered antispasmodic, and used fur 
hysteria. 

Oleum Aurantii, L. E. Oil of NeroU. 

Is separated from the distilled orange water ; its flavour differs in some 
degree from the flowers, yet is highly aromatic ; its colour is reddish ; the 
principal use of this oil is to make Eau de Cologne. 

Eau de Cologne is made by mixing oil of neroli f5ss, oil of lemon f^, 
oil of rosemary fSss, oil of bergamot f^j, oil of sandal wood f5ss ; dissolve 
in rectified spirit Oij, and add orange flower water fjviij. Applied on 
a single fold of thin linen it forms an agreeable evaporating lotion in 
head-ache. 

CITRUS MEDIC A. The Citron. 

Is distinguished by its large fruit, which sometimes weigh above 
ti^enty pound ; its rind is very thick, and forms the preserved citron 
of the shops ; when distilled it yields an essential oil of cedrat, like 
lemon. The plant is erroneously assigned by E. as the source of 
the latter fruit. 

CITRUS BERGAMIUM, L. CITRUS LIMETTA, E. 

The Bergamot. 

Leaves oblong, elongated, acute ; flowers white and small; firoit pear shaped ; its rind 
pale yellow, with concave oil vesicles, pulp more or less add. 

It is cultivated in Southern Europe, near Nice ; the rind^ vrhen 
expressed or distilled, yields volatile oil of bergamot, of dens. -88, 
composed of CioHg, and used only as a perfume ; 100 fruits are 
stated to a£ford fSiiss of the oil, 

CITRUS LIMONUM, D. L. E. The Lemon Tree, 

A bnmchcd tree, tea to fifUen feet high, wiUi stiff thoins ; leavei oral or oblong, petiob 
mth . narrow leaf, border, flowers white, tinged with red. <>»n«.P<»>« 

It grows wOd in India, and is cultivated in the Azores and South 

fnd „"ST r' '*' ^"^"'^ '' i-^PO'ted. roUed separately in paper, 
and packed m boxes. When lemon peel is driedf it Ws B,Er«f 
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its agreeable, aromatic odour, and bitter taste, therefore the fresh 
rind is preferable for medical use ; it yields its properties to both 
boiling water and to spirit. 

Tinctura Limonis, D. Tincture of Lemon Peel. 

Preparation. — Fresh lemon peel, cut thin, 3v, proof spirit Oj ; macerate 
for fourteen days, express and filter. 

Used as a flavouring addition to mixtures, &c. ; it forms an agreeable 
tincture, lately introduced into the Ph. D. Dose. — f3ss to f3ij. 

Ofeum Limonis. — ^The oil of lemon is procured by distilling or express- 
ing the finely grated rind ; when pure it is colourless, but often has a 
Tellow hue, its dens, is '84 ; it consists of two oils, termed citreleoe and 
citrene, the latter of which forms a crystalline compouud with muriatic 
acid; its ultimate composition is C^qHs, being similar to turpentine, 
bergamot, copiaba, &c. This oil is often adulterated with spirit of turpen- 
tine, the fraud is difficult of detection except by its smell. A mixture of 
two parts of turpentine and one of oil of lemon is sold under the name of 
scouring drops to remove grease spots ; medically the oil is little used ex- 
cept to flavour ointments, and it has been dropped into the eye in those 
ophthalmic affections for which wine of opium is prescribed. 

Succtis Limonis. — Lemon juice is obtained by expressing the 
pulp, a turbid liquid flows out, which on resting, deposits much fe- 
cula ; the juice is then filtered, but from the mucilage and extrac- 
tive it contains, it readily decomposes. The navy obtain it from 
Sicily, mixed with a tenth part of strong brandy to preserve it ; and 
it may be kept for some time in vessels perfectly filled and corked, 
or covered with a thin layer of fine almond oil. Lemon juice con- 
tains 1*7 parts of citric acid dissolved in 100 of water, with malic 
acid, gum, and extractive matter. 

Uses. — Its great value is as a remedy for scurvy, which it shares 
with all fresh vegetables, and it appears as if the deprivation of a 
due supply of raw vegetable food was the sonrce of these affections, 
and its restoration their proper cure, independent of any other me- 
dical treatment. It was proposed to substitute a solution of citric 
acid in water for lemon juice from the difficulty of preserving the 
latter, but this is very inferior to the juice or the fresh fruit. The 
employment of fresh vegetables should also be attended to in purpura 
hemorrhagica, which is often closely allied to scurvy, and one of the 
worse cases of purpura that 1 can remember, treated with lemons 
and other vegetables alone, made a rapid and perfect recovery. In 
forming effervescing draughts with bicarbonate of potash, fresh lemon 
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juice is preferable to citric acid ; they allay febrile thirst, act as a 
mild and useful diaphoretic, and are prescribed to check nausea and 
vomiting ; the other alkalies, soda, and ammonia, are also occa- 
sionally given in eflfervescence. Diluted with water and sweetened, 
or added to rice, or barley water, lemon juice forms lemonade, a 
refreshing drink in febrile and inflammatory affections, and in 
heemorrhagic attacks, a lump of ice is a useful addition to it. 

Artificial Lemon Juice, — Sugar Svi, mix with oil of lemon gtt ▼ ; add 
citric acid Sriiiss, gum 3ij, and dissolve in hot water Oj. 



SifTupua IdmonuMf L. £. Syrup oJ 

Preparation. — Fresh lemon juice, strained and free from impurities Oj, 
sugar ibijss, dissolve with gentle heat, set it aside for twenty-four hours, 
and pour off the clear liquor. 

Used for flavouring mixtures ; if kept, it soon spoils ; hence D. directs 
a syrup of citric acid to be employed in its stead. Do9e, — f3j to iv. 



ACIDUM CITRICUM, D. L. E. Citric Acid. 

Discovered by Scheele in 1781 ; it is contained in many fruits, 
either free or united to lime or potash ; in the lemon, cranberry, &c. 
it has little or no malic acid with it ; in the gooseberry, strawberry, 
and raspberry it exists mixed with an equal amount of this acid. 
Citric acid forms colorless, right rhombic prisms, terminating in four 
trapezoidal facets ; if crystallized by slow cooling, it consists of 
Ci3H50n,3HO-f-2Aq, though when deposited from ahot solution, 
its crystals are difierent, and want the 2 Aquae, (Kane,) it tastes 
agreeably acid, has no odour, and is soluble in less than its own 
weight of cold water ; this acid is tribasic ; when heated, it under- 
goes several chemical changes, and is finally decomposed. 

Preparation. — D. In the materia medica, to be bought prepared. 

L. Heat lemon juice Oiv, and gradually add prepared chalk Jivss ; set 
it by that the powder may subside, and pour off the supernatant liquid ; 
wash the citrate of lime frequently with warm water, then pour on it dilute 
sulphuric acid f^xxviiss, mixed with distilled water Oij, and boil for a 
quarter of an hour ; strain the liquor with strong pressure through linen, 
evaporate it with a gentle heat, and set it by that crystals may form ; dis- 
solve the crystals, strain, and evaporate them twice more, that they may 
be pure. 

E. Uses the same quantity of lemon juice and chalk, or a sufficiency of 
it, and dilute sulphuric acid fjxxxvj. The juice is directed to be twice 
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boiled before tbe cbalk is added, and it is recommended to clarify tbe juice 
with albumen as serviceable for the purification of the citric acid ; after the 
sulphuric acid is added, the filtered liquid should be tested with nitrate of 
barytes, and if the precipitate thus ohtained is not all soluble in nitric 
acid^ more citrate of lime must be added to saturate the excess of sul« 
phuric acid. 

In this process, an insoluble citrate of lime is formed by the lemon juice 
and chalk, carbonic acid escaping ; the citrate is then washed free from 
mucilage and other impurities, and decomposed by sulphuric acid ; sul- 
phate of hme deposits, and citric acid is set free and procured in brown- 
ish crystals, which are got colorless by recrystallizing. 

Tests.— It does not precipitate with lime water until heated, 
when a white powder falls; and with potash, it forms a very soluble 
salt ; these tests distin^ish it from tartaric acid. 

Adulterations. — Any fixed impurity as lime, will remain on 
strongly heating citric acid with a little red oxide of mercury ; and 
tartaric acid may be detected, if present, by forming a white deposit 
of cream of tartar with carbonate of potash. 

Uses, — When lemon juice cannot be obtained, citric acid may 
be substituted for it in making eifervescing draughts, but as an 
antiscorbutic, the fresh juice is far preferable. It is used in th< 



Syrupua Acidi Citrieif D. Syrup of Citric Acid, 

Preparation, — Citric acid in powder 5iiss, dissolve by heat in distilled 
water Siiss, and add it with tincture of lemon peel f3v, to simple syrup 
Oiij ; mix. 

Directed as a substitute for syrup of lemons, to which it is preferable 
in cheapness, easy preparation, and diminished liability of changing, but 
it is inferior in flavor. Boae. — f3j to iv added to mixtures* 



GUTTIFERA The Mangosteen Tribe ^Trees, rarely shrubs, and sometimes parasitic 

climbers, with yellow reuinous juice ; leaves coriaceous, opposite, without stipules ; flowers 
perfect or polygamous ; sepals two to six, persistent ; petiUs four to ten ; stamens numerous 
hypogynons ; ovary one or many celled, ovules, one erect, or many with a central placenta ; 
fruit a capsule or berry, embryo strait, without albumen. 

HEBRADENDRON GAMBOGIOIDES, D. L. E. 

The Gamboge Tree. 

A tree with entire leaves, and unisexual flowers ; male, having four yellow sepals, four 
petals, and monadelphous stamens in a quadrangular column ; female unknown ; berry with 
a sweet pulp, the size of a cherry, four ceUed, each with one large seed. 

Gaiiiboge was brought from China in 1603, by the Dutch ; two 
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varieties of it are now met in commerce, distiiigiiidied as 
and Ceylon, from the countries whence they are imported. Siam 
gamboge, which is employed in this country, is derired from a tree 
unknown to botanists, tfiongh probably similar to the plant abore 
described ; it is obtained by breaking the twigs and young sfaootB, 
collecting the juice that exudes in a cocoa-nut, and allowing it to 
harden ; a finer kind is received in the h<dlow of bamboos, and 
afterwards imported in distinct masses, which are sometimes hollow, 
and are striated from the bamboo externally, or liie masses may 
cohere together. In Ceylon, the tree described above, grows in 
abundance, and yields a gamboge that is rarely imported ; it is 
collected by cutting o£f pieces of the bark in the morning, the semi- 
fluid juice that exudes thickens, and is scraped off next day, and 
dried in flattened, roundish masses, weighing about one pound each ; 
they are coarse, and composed of irregular, dull coloured fragments, 
adhering together, with cavities between them. Gamboge in bam- 
boos is usually of fine quality, its colour is a rich, reddish yellow, 
becoming darker by exposure to light ; it is odourless, and wiUi 
little taste, but afterwards causes some acridity of the throat ; its 
powder is bright yellow, and when pulverized its dust irritates the 
nose ; it ought to break easily, with a smooth surface. Lump 
gamboge is in masses, usually of inferior quality and dull colour, 
with fragments of wood and air cells through it, and containing 
starch. According to Christison, this gum resin yields — 

Siam Pipe Gamboge, Resin 77*2, Arabin 23*0, Moiatore 4*8. 

Siam Cake Gamboge, „ 64*1, „ 20*2, ,, 4*1, Ljgnin 5*3, Fecula 5*6. 

Ceylon Gamboge, „ 75*5, „ 18*d, „ 4*8, Cerasin 0*7. 

The resin, termed gambogic acid, is extracted by ether, and left 
on evaporation in thin orange coloured layers ; it will tinge 10,000 
times its weight of spirit ; with acetate of lead it produces a yellow 
precipitate, and with iron salts a dark brown ; the presence of gam- 
boge in pills may be detected by forming an etlierial tincture, and 
applying those tests. 

Adulterations. — Wood and stones can be seen ; and starch 
is easily discovered by iodine, which renders the yellow solution of 
gamboge green. 

Uses. — In small doses, it causes purging of liquid evacuations ; 
in greater quantity, nausea, griping, watery discharges, and diuresis ; 
whUe excessive doses, or smaller repeated ones, produce over- 
purging, followed by debility and such exhaustion as may prove 
fatal. It is used in constipation, combined with other cathfutics, 
and being a hydragogue, and somewhat diiuetic, it is given in 
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dropsies when purging is desirable ; for this purpose it is often added 
to diuretics, and has been prescribed in an emulsion with carbonate 
of potash, termed tincture of gamboge ; this drug is considered 
most useful in dropsies depending on hepatic obstruction ; for when 
the kidneys are diseased, causing anasarca, the bowels are too easily 
irritated, and I have seen patients in whom, when purging set in, it 
continued unchecked after every trace of dropsy was removed, and 
they sank rapidly from exhaustion. From its cathartic action it is 
often added to vermifuges, but it does not seem to have any special 
action over worms. 

Dose. — Gr. j to iv every four or six hours ; 3j has proved fi^tal, 
by causing vomiting, purging, and syncope. 

Pilula OamhoguB Compontte, L. PiluUe Gambogue, £. 

Gamboge Fill. 

Preparation, — L. Gamboge powdered 3j, aloes Siss, ginger 3ss, castile 
soap 3ij ; mix. 

£. Gamboge, East Indian or Barbadoes aloes, of each in powder, one 
party aromatic powder one part, castile soap two parts ; mix and beat into 
a mass with syrup. 

Uaea, — Cathartic, in doses of gr. y to gr. xy. 

Tincture of Gamboge, Voigtel. Gamboge in powder Iss, carbonate of 
potash 1} ; mix and add brandy fSxij, digest for four days with gentle 
heat. Dose, — f3ss to f3j. 



CANELLA ALBA, D. L. E. Canella. 

A tree with whitish bark, leaves usually alternate, the older ones smooth, dotted when 
jrotmg ; flowers small, clastered, pnrple, sepals fire, petals five, stamens in a tube; beny 
three-celled, by abortion one-celled, cells one to three seeded. 

White canella or wild cinnamon, is a common tree in the West 
Indies and in South America ; on the shore its height varies from 
twelve to fifteen feet, but inland it is often fifty feet high. Its bark 
is removed by iron instruments, freed from its epiderm and dried ; 
it is imported in flat or quilled brittle pieces, of white or light buff 
colour, aromatic odour, and a pungent, spicy taste ; it contains a 
fragrant volatile oQ, resin, bitter extractive, and a crystalline sub- 
stance termed canellin, which resembles mannite ; it has no tannin, 
which distinguishes it from Winters* bark, with which it is some- 
times confounded. Canella is an aromatic tonic, rarely employed, 
except with other remedies ; in the West Indies it is used as a spice. 
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ViTACBA The Fing Tribe. — Climbing ahrnbt with tamid joints; learw stipultta; 
flowen small, green; calyx amall, nearljr entire; petaU valvate in sstivation ; stamens 
opposiite the petals, inserted on the disk ; ovary two-celled, ovules erect ; berry pulpy, 
embryo small, with hard albumen. 



VITIS VINIFERA, D. L. E. I%e Vine. 

A hardy shrub of variable ^ze ; leaves lobed, flowers in racemes, fimit the grape ; many 
varieties are cultivated. 

The unripe berries are acid, their expressed juice (verjuice) yields 
about 1'12 per cent of tartaric acid, with 2*2 of malic acid and bi- 
tartrate of potash ; as thej ripen, these acids form grape sugar or 
glucose, C5H7O7, which is less sweet and less soluble than cane 
sugar ; grape juice also contains gum, glutinous matter, colouring, 
and cream of tartar, which 's deposited in masses termed argol, as 
the juice ferments and is converted into wine. 

Uvtff Paasa, raisins are procured by drying grapes in the sun or 
by the heat of ovens ; they are used to flavour some preparations, as 
compound tincture of senna, and decoction of barley, but have no 
medical properties. 

Vinum^ Wine ; in the pharmacopseias, sherry is alone employed, 
although many other wines are made use of in medicine. They 
are prepared from the expre^ssed grape juice ; this cannot ferment 
in the grape, as its husk excludes oxygen, which is necessary for the 
process, the juice or must, however, readily undergoes fermentation ; 
at a temperature from 60° to 80® it becomes muddy and warm, 
evolving carbonic acid ; when this ceases, the opaque parts subside, 
' the liquid clears, and is found to have become vinous, having lost 
its sweet taste ; it is then removed into casks, further fermented, 
fined or clarified, and rendered fit for use. The peculiar odour of 
wine depends upon a volatile oil, and according to Liebig, on oenan- 
thic ether developed in the process ; locality, the colour and kind of 
grape, and other circumstances, contribute to produce its numerous 
varieties ; the quantity of alcohol they contain is very variable, 
nor is it yet established that it bears a direct ratio to the intox- 
icating powers of the wine. 

Uses. — Sherry is employed to form medicated tinctures ; port 
wine from its astringency is usually preferred for internal use, parti- 
cularly when there is any tendency to diarrhoea, and a mixture of 
it with an equal quantity of water is used as an injection for the 
radical cure of hydrocle ; Madeira and claret are botli acid wines. 
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the latter is useful when a slight stimulant is required, and stronger 
wines might be injurious ; Madeira is stronger than sherry, and is 
prescribed in broken down constitutions and for old persons. 

The medical uses of wine are too numerous and important to be 
fully entered on ; in fevers, it is often a chief means of treatment, 
though it is less used now than formerly, and in smaller quantity ; 
it appears indicated whenever the circulation is languid, denoted 
by a weak pulse, and the livid patches produced on the depending 
parts of the body by congestion, or in typhus, when the eruption 
becomes dark coloured from the same cause. Dr. Stokes regards the 
heart as affording a better indication for its employment than the 
pulse, its diminished impulse and the feebleness or extinction of its 
first sound, being a direct evidence for the use of wine in fever ; 
if during its employment, dryness of the tongue, quick pulse, rest- 
lessness, or delirium should arise, it ought to be discontinued ; but a 
dry tongue or delirium are no reasons why it should not be given if 
the circulation is failing and requires to be stimulated. During 
convalescence from disease, in chronic debilitating affections with 
excessive discharge, and for erysipelas, and gangrene not attended 
with high inflammation, wine is constantly employed ; each case, 
however, requires distinct rules for its exhibition. 



ACIDUM TARTARIC UM, D. L. E. Tartaric Acid. 

Was discovered by Scheele in 1 770 ; it is found in vegetables, in 
which it exists in a free state, or more usually combined with potash, 
forming cream of tartar, or as a tartrate of lime ; in commerce it is 
obtained from the bitartrate of potash, which is deposited during 
flie fermentation of wine. It consists of C8H40io+2Aq, and 
crystallizes in oblique rhombic prisms of a strong acid taste, colour- 
less, and soluble in cold water, or in half its weight of boiling water ; 
it also dissolves in alcohol ; its watery solution if long kept, pro- 
duces a soft pulpy mass of a low form of vegetable organization ; 
when tartaric acid is heated, it fuses, undergoes several changes, 
and is finally decomposed ; it is a bibasic acid. 

Preparation, — L. £. Boil bitartrate of potash Ibiv, in distilled water 
cong. ij, add gradually to it prepared chalk Sxij 5vij, and when efferTescence 
ceases, add as much more chalk, preriously dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid f^xxriss, and water Oiv : set it aside that the tartrate of lime may 
subside, pour off the liquor, and wash the tartrate of lime frequently 
in distilled water until it is tasteless, then pour on it dilute sulphuric 

2 P 
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acid Onj 5ivij, and boil for a qnaiter of an hoor ; eraponte the atzaiaed 
liquor bv gentle heat, and crystallize ; the crystals are purified fay diaolT- 
ing them in water, and re-erystallinng three times. 
D. In the materia medica, to be bought prepared. 

In this process, carbonate of lime (prepared chalk) eomhiniiig with the 
second atom of tartaric acid of the cream of tartar, forms a tartrate of 
lime which precipitates, while carbonic add escapes in efierrcaeeiiee, 
and a neutral tartrate of potash remains dissolTcd. KO,2 Tut, and 
CaO C0«=C04 ; ( aO Tart, and KO, Tart ; to decompose the huter, dhk- 
ride of calcium is formed and added to the solution, it prodnoca n soUUt 
chloride of calcium, and another quantity of insoluble taitnie of lime. 
KO, Tart +CaCl^KCl and CaO, Tart. The two portions of tartrate of 
lime are washed and decomposed by sulphuric acid, whidi makes an inaol- 
luble sulphate of lime, while tartaric add is set free, and got by erapoiar 
tion in crystals, 2,CaO, Tart +2,S03=CaO,SOs and 2, Tart Add. 

Tests. — With salts of potash, as the acetate, an excess of tar- 
taric acid produces a white precipitate of cream of tartar. 

Adlltkrations. — C'ream of tartar is sometimes mixed with it; 
this is detected by strongly heating the suspected salt, when some 
carbonate of potash will remain if it is impure. 

Uses. — It is largely employed as the add for soda and seidliti 
powders, and to form acidulous or effenrescing drinks for febrile and 
inflammatory affections. 

TrochUri Acidi Tariarici^ E. Acidulated Losengm. 

Preparation, — Tartaric add 3ij, pure sugar Jriij ; mix, and add oil of 
lemon ten minims, and with mucilage form it into a mass for making 
lozenges. 

Used in bronchitis and recent cough ; they are better got as confec- 
tionary. 



OxALiDEA The Wood Sorrel rriAe—Hcrbs or shrabs, rarely tree»; lenveB alUniatci, 
compound and often 8en»itive ; sepals and pctaU, each five, stamens ten, more or leu maoMr 
delphoos, styles five, fruit membranous, capsular, fire-celled, seeds fcwr, often with a fleflliy 
integument, which expels the mature seed with elasticity ; alhumcn fleshy. • 

OXALIS ACETOSEIXA, L. Wood Sorrel. 

A small perennial, with creeping root stock ; leaves composed of three bright green, heart- 
shaped leaflets, which droop at night, and arise from a purple slender stalk ; flowers drooping, 
white, with puqile veins, stem single-flowered. 

This plant is considered to be the tnie shamrock ; it is odourless, 
and tastes agreeably acid from containing about one per cent of 
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binoxalate of potash ; sorrel is seldom employed in medicine ; during 
the late epidemic of cholera it was used by the lower orders in 
this country as a specific, boiled with milk ; it caused aggravation 
of the symptoms, and often did great harm. 

Sal AcetoaelUjB^ or binoxalate of potash, may be got by evaporating the 
juice of the plant ; in commerce, the quadroxalate of potash is sold instead 
of it ; this is made by saturating oxalic acid with potash, and adding to 
the solution three parts more of the acid. It is used under the name of 
salt of lemons, to remove iron stains from linen, and decolorize straw for 
bonnet making ; a weak solution is sometimes given to allay febrile thirst* 
but in large doses, it is nearly as poisonous as oxalic acid itself ; thus Sss 
killed a lady in eight minutes, causing violent pain in the abdomen and 
convulsions. 



ACIDUM OXALICUM. (C^O^+SAq.) Oxalic Add. 

This acid is found in several plants combined with lime or potash, 
some lichens yielding nearly half their weight of the oxalate of lime ; 
a similar compound is frequently present in the urine, and by 
cohering, constitutes the mulberry calculus. Oxalic acid forms 
colourless, oblique rhombic prisms, which are usually six-sided, and 
have dihedral summits ; it is strongly acid, and without odour ; in 
dry air it looses two equivalents of water, leaving a white hydrate 
of oxalic acid ; at 350*^ this fuses and sublimes, being partly decom- 
posed ; it melts in eight parts of cold, or one of hot water, or in 
four times its weight of alcohol. 

Preparation. — Digest one part of sugar, or potato starch, with four 
parts of nitric acid, of dens. 1*40, with gentle heat, in earthenware vessels ; 
the vegetable matter oxidizes, nitrons fumes escaping, and when this action 
diminishes, another part of nitric acid is added and the heat increased ; 
by evaporation, crystds are obtained and purified by re-crystallizing. 

Its formation is theoretically explained by considering the hydrogen of 
sugar to be combined with oxygen derived from the nitric acid, and con- 
verted into water, while more oxygen b substituted instead of the hydrogen 
thus removed. Ci^HgOg, dry sugar, and GNOj^GyCgO, oxaJic acid, 
9 HO, and 6NO3. In practice the reaction is more complex, as carbonic, 
saccharic, and some acetic acids form. 

Tests. — Its strong acidity ; when heated it totally disappears, 
leaving no residue ; with lime water it forms a white deposit, inso- 
luble in excess of the acid ; and ^th nitrate of silver, it produces a 
white precipitate, which, if dried and heated, feebly detonates. 
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Adulteration.— It often comainB Usees of nitric acid, which 
give it a weak nitrous odour ; this is removed hy exposure to the air. 

Uses. — On the continent it is employed as a lemonade, and for 
a refrigerant, in inflammatory diseases of the mucous membranes, 
especially of the stomach. In doses of Sss, or upwards, it b highly 
poisonous, and less would probably prove fatal ; when a concen- 
trated solution, or large quantity of it is taken, it causes an acrid 
burning taste, soon followed by vomiting of brownish fluid, consist- 
ing of blood and altered mucus ; the patient has pain in the stomach, 
clammy sweats, convulsions, and sometimes falls into a state of 
collapse: death has occured within an hour, but is often more 
protracted, and even days may elapse, and a fatal termination may 
then ensue from secondary irritation and exhaustion ; when examined 
the mucous membrane of the stomach is white, brittle, and sofl;ened, 
though rarely perforated ; these changes are due to the acid dis- 
solving gelatine from the tissue. In some instances oxalic acid has 
kUled within two or three minutes, from arresting the circulation 
by aflecting the blood, or from some powerful nervous impression ; 
hence, oxalic acid is not so much a corrosive as a constitutional poison. 

This acid is occasionally taken in mistake for Epsom salts ; its 
strongly acid taste at once distinguishes it from sulphate of mag- 
nesia, which is nauseous and bitter ; oxalic acid may be frirther 
known by the chemical tests given above, and by reddening com- 
mon writing ink, which is unchanged by Epsom salts. 

Antidotes. — Magnesia, or chalk, mixed with water, should be 
^iven at once, and vomiting afterwards produced by emetics, or the 
careful use of the stomach pump. Alkalies, as potash or soda, are 
to be avoided, as they form soluble compounds nearly as poisonous 
as the oxalic acid. 

Dose. — Gr. xij may be taken dissolved in Oj of water, during 
the day, 

ZTGOPHYLLACK.B. The Bean Caper Trt&r—HerbA or trees ; branches often articiilAted 
at the points ; leaves opposite, stipulate, without dots ; calyx convolute, sepals five ; petals 
five, clawed, stamens ten; ovaiy four or five-celled; fruit, capsalar or fleahjr, with 
angular wings ; seeds few, radicle superior, albumen whitish. 

GUAIACUM OFFICINALE, D. L. E. Gitaiacum. 

An evergreen tree, 30 to 50 feet high, stem crooked, wood hard, heavy, and remaricable 
for the direction of \\s fibres, each layer crossing the other diagonally ; leaves e ver gre e n, 
hijugatc ; fiowers eiKht to ten, from the axils of the upper leaves, each on a long single- 
fiuwered stem, sepals five, oval, petals five, pale blue, fruit a fleshy yellow capsule. 

It is a native of the West Indies, particularly St. Domingo, and 
the south side of Jamaica, flowering in April. It was introduced 
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into Europe by the Spaniards, in 1508, as a syphilitic remedy ; the 
wood and resin are employed, and on the continent the bark is also 
used. 

Lignum Guaiaci, D. L. E. Guaiac wood, or lignum vitae, is 
employed for making rulers, pestles, &c., ; it is imported in large 
logs ; its dens, is 1*33, hence it sinks in water ; the alburnum or 
sap-wood is pale yellow, the heart-wood or duramen, has a 
greenish brown hue, is hard and tough, and contains much resin. 
For medical use it is rasped or turned into coarse powder, which 
may be adulterated with other kinds of sawdust ; with nitric acid 
the genuine wood may be distinguished by being coloured of a 
temporary blueish green. Guaiacum has no smell until heated ; its 
taste is slightly bitter and acrid, affecting the throat ; it contains 
resin 26', acrid extract -8, coloring, woody fibre, &c. 73' in 100 
parts. Its bark is grey, very hard, and contains much more acrid 
extract than the wood. 

Resina Gnaiaci^ D. L. E. Guaiac resin, usually called guaiacum, 
is in large lumps or semi-transparent pieces, covered with a grey 
dust, and mixed with bark and bits of wood, &c. ; it is of a brownish 
green colour, and in thin fragments nearly translucent and yellowish 
green ; when freshly broken it resembles common resin ; if masti- 
cated it softens a little, has only a slight taste, but produces acridity 
in the throat ; when melted it exhales an agreeable odour ; its 
dens, is 1*29 ; in consists, in 100 parts, of guaiacic acid 91 parts, 
and 9 of a brown acrid extract, soluble in water ; in powder it is 
greyish, becoming green when exposed to the light, probably from 
the guaiacic acid absorbing oxygen ; this acid is dissolved by 
alcohol, and is distinguished by becoming blue when mixed witli 
gluten, or gum arable ; and with nitric acid, it is coloured green, 
then blue, and finally brown. 

Adui.TERATIONS. — Common resin is occasionally found in it ; 
this may be detected by adding a spirituous tincture of the guaia- 
cum to water, with an excess of caustic potash, it remains clear if 
pure, but becomes milky when resin is present. 

Uses. — The wood, boiled in water, gives an acrid yellow decoc- 
tion^ which is slightly diaphoretic if taken warm ; its uses are 
similar to the resin, which is more acrid and stimulating ; they 
are both employed in chronic rheumatism, occurring in weak and 
aged persons, in these with syphilitic or scrofulous taint, and for 
skin diseases of long duration. In low gouty affections it is some- 
times useful ; and for syphilis it was formerly considered almost 
specific ; it is now little relied on, perhaps from oiur having more 
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active nMtiedies, and also exhibiting the gnaiacum in an improper 
manner ; it should be given while the patient is confined to bed, 
and its sudorific action promoted by warmth. 

Mistura Guaiaci^ L. £• Ouaiaeum Mixture* 

Prepara/ion, — Rub Guaiac resin 3iij, with sugar isA, add mucilage fSsi^ 
aud gradually mix with cinnamon water f^xix. (fSxixsa. £.) 

Dote, — flss to fSij, twice or thrice in the day, in chronic or subacute 
rbeumatisii), and cutaueous dbeases. 

Tinctura Guaiaci, D. L. £. Tincture o/Guaiaeum, 

Preparation. — Guaiac resin in fine powder Jvij, (l^viij, D.,) rectified 
spirit Oij, digest for fourteen days and filter, (seven days, £.) 

hose, — rSj to iij ; when added to water the resin is precipitated, hence 
it should be suspended by mucilage or milk ; it is much employed. 

Tinctura Guaiaci Jmmoniata, £. Tinctura Guaiaei Compoeita^ L. 

Amwumiated T^ineture of Chiaiacum. 

Preparation. — L. Guaiac resin in coarse powder Jyij, aromatic spirit of 
ammonia Oij, digest for fourteen days, and filter. 

£. Guaincum 3^i'i» spirit of ammonia Oij, digest for seven days, and filter. 

Dose. — i3ss to f3ij ; from containing ammonia it is more stimulant and 
sudorific thau the simple tincture ; it should be given in some mncilaginoiia 
emulsion. 

Decoctum Guaiaci, E. Decoction of Guaiacum, 

Preparation, — Guaiacum turnings 5iij, raisins Jij, boil gently with water 
Oviij, until reduced to Ov, adding towards the end, liquorice root bruised 3j, 
sassafras rasped Sj> and strain the decoction. 

This was known as decoction of the woods formerly ; its active part is 
the extractive matter of the guaiacum, as water can dissolve little of the 
resm ; the sassafras gives it flavour without adding much medical properties. 
It acts as a mild diaphoretic, and a vehicle for other remedies in chronic 
rheumatic and syphilitic diseases. Dose, f^ij to iv. 



RuTAcnuB. The Rue Tribe, — Shrubs or herbs, leaves dotted, without sUpules ; sepals 
free ; pctala free, twice as many as the sepuK sometimes united ; stamens definite, on the 
outside of a cup -like disk; ovary few -celled, ovules two to four, style single, aometimea 
divided near the buse, fruit capsular, separating into carpels when ripe ; radicle superior. 

RUTA GRAVEOLENS, L. E. Rue. 

A brandling shrub, leaves blucish -green, leaflets thickish, tapering towards the base; 
flowers yellow, in a tcnuiual corymb, the flower that first opens has usually five sepals aud 
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petals and ten stamens, the others four petals and sepals, and eight stamens ; the anthers 
move in turns to the pistil and having shed their pollen, retire ; fruit roundish, warty, four* 
lobed, each lobe (^)ening into two valves. 

Rue ha& a strong unpleasant odour, and nauseous taste ; the 
leaves are used, and E. directs the unripe fruit as well, which is 
covered with oil vesicles ; when dried its taste and smell are hoth 
impaired ; its effects depend on essential oil and a very bitter 
extractive. 

Uses. — The fresh plant is acrid, and handling it has caused 
vesications ; it has long been given as an emenagogue, and is 
yet employed in France, among the lower orders, to induce pre- 
mature labour. From some instances that are related it appears to 
act as a narcotico-irritant, causing gastric pain, giddiness, tottering, 
attempts at vomiting, slow pulse, and after some days, abortion. 
Tn medicine it is prescribed in the flatulent colic of children, and 
some forms of convulsions arising from flatus or intestinal irritation, 
in t^e form of enemas, containing the confection or the essential oil ; 
me is also administered for hysteria and amenorroeha, and for 
worms it is sometimes added to other vermifuge drugs ; when these 
parasites are the cause of epilepsy, or when it depends on uterine 
affections, rue may be of benefit in preventing the recurrence of 
the fits. 

Dose — di to 3ss of the powder ; it is rarely employed. 

Con/ectio Rui€e, L. Confection of Rue. 

Preparation. — Rue dried, carraways, bay berries, of each Siss, sagapenum 
|ss, black pepper Sij, rub into fine powder and mix. When used, add 
honey 3x\j. 

Dose. — 3j to 3J9 administered in enemas of gruel for flatulent colic and 
convulsions of children. 

Oleum Rutie. E. Oil of Rue. — Got by distilling the leaves with water ; 
it is yellow, of strong odour and bitter, acrid taste, dens. '911, twelve 
pounds of the leaves yield fSiij of the oil ; the same quantity, with the 
nearly ripe capsules, give above fBj. It is given internally in doses of 
gtt ij to V made into an emulsion, or in smaller doses in pills ; externally 
it is used as a stimulant in palsy. 

Syrup of Rue. — Is made by dissolving gtt x of the oil in simple syrup Oj. 
Dose, — f3j to ij, for children. 

BAROSMA CRENATA, D. L. E. Buchu. 

Several shmbs yield Bacha, £. They have opposite, smooth, dotted leaves r flowers axU- 
lary and stalked ; calyx five cleft ; disk lining the bottom of the calyx with a very slight 
rim : petals five ; stamens ten, half of them fertile, the others like petals ; fjuit composed of 
five cocci, with glandular dots at the back. Among the species are : ^ 
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Barotma Crenata — ^learet ovate and obloog acute, Mrrated, gUndular at the nuogiiif 
flowers pink and solitary. 

Barotma Crenatula leaves ovate oblong, very obtuse, minutely crenated, smooth and 

dark green above, paler below, and dotted with oil glands ; at each serration la a conspicuoiis 
oil gland, and a pellucid margin round the whole leaf, flowers blueish. 

Barosma Strratifolia — ^leaves Unear lanceolate, smooth, glandular, thrae-nerred ; flowot 
white. 

The leaves are imported from the Cape of Good Hope ; they 
were introduced into practice in 1823, and their properties investi- 
gated by the late Dr. M^Dowel and others ; previous to this, the 
Hottentots employed them in chronic diseases of the stomach and 
bladder. They are smooth and hard, resembling senna, from which 
they are distinguished by their serrated edges, their strong peculiar 
odour, like rue and mint, and by being studded with oil glands ; 
they taste warm and aromatic. When bnchu is analysed, it yields 
a yellowish volatile oil, on which its smell and much of its activity 
depends, with bitter extract or diosmin, gum resin, woody fibre, &c. 

Uses. — It acts as a stimulant, and perhaps as a direct but slight 
tonic to the kidneys and urinary passages, hence it employed in 
chronic diseases of the bladder, with excessive mucous discharge, 
and Dr. Prout considers it to be one of the most efficacious of tiie 
balsamic remedies, whUe it is also mild in its effects. It causea m- 
creased secretion of urine, to which it imparts an odour soon after it 
is taken ; cubebs, copaiba, and similar medicines may be added to 
it in small doses; in diseased prostate, irritable bladder, and in 
spasmodic stricture, it may be given with success, but only for such 
cases as are benefitted by slight stimulation ; in chronic cutaneous 
and rheumatic affections it Has been prescribed with occasional 
success, as it has some slight diaphoretic effects. 

Dose. — Of the powder dj to 5ss, rarely prescribed. 

Tnjiisum Buchu, D. In/usum Diosme€B, L. Injusum Bueku, £. 

Infusion of Buchu, 

Preparation. — D. Buchu leaves bruised |ss, boiling water Oss, infuse 
for one hour in a covered vessel, and strain. 

L. £. Buchu ijy boiling water Oj, macerate for four hours and strain, 
(macerate for two hours^ and strain through linen or calico, £.) 

Dose. — f3j to ij. 

Tinctura Buehu, D. Tinctura Bucku, E. Tincture of BucAu, 

Preparation, — Buchu leaves bruised 3v, proof spirit Oij, macerate for 
fourteen days, strain, express and filter; (macerate for seven days and 
filter ; it may also be made by percolation, £.) 

Dose, — f3j to iij, added to the infusion. * 
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GALIPEA OFFICINALIS, E. G : CUSPARIA, L. 

Angostura or Cusparia^ 

Sbrabs or trees, leaves simple ortemate; calyx five -toothed; petals five, stamens four 
to seven, of which two to foor are abortive ; ovaries five, connected, one-celled ; capsoles by 
abortion, one or two. 

Galipea Cusparia, is a forest tree, sixty feet high ; leaflets sessile, ovate acnte, with flowers 
in axillaiy racemes, almost terminal, white, with fascicles of hair seated on glandular 
bodies on the outside; stamens six, two fertile ; seed solitary. It grows in South America, 
between Cumana and New Barcelona, and yields angostura bark, according to Humboldt 

Galipea Officinalis, is twelve to twenty feet high ; leaves trifoliate, having the odour of 
tobacco when fresh, leaflets six to ten inches long ; flowers white, hairy, in racemes ; stamens 
seven, two fertile ; seeds two in each capsule, one usually abortive. It grows about the 
Orinoco, and yields angostura bark, according to Hancock. 

This bark was brought to England in 1788, from Angostura in 
South America, and from specimens sent home by Humboldt and 
Bonpland, of the Gralipea cusparia which they considered its source^ 
the tree was named Bonplandia trifoliata ; but Dr. Hancock, in 
1816, resided in the district where it is procured, and asserts that it 
IS derived from the G : oflficinalis. Cusparia bark is in flat or 
quilled pieces, four to ten inches long, and one or two lines thick, 
having a grey or yellowish white epiderm, easily scraped oflF; the 
bark is brittle, compact, with a short resinous fracture, inside it is 
yellowish brown and splintery, its odour is peculiar, its taste bitter, 
atightly acrid and aromatic ; it contains a volatile odorous oil, 
resin, gum, and a bitter neutral principle termed angosturin, which 
crystallizes from the alcoholic tincture when evaporated. 

Adulterations. — In 1804, it was noticed on the continent, 
that a bark said to be angostura, and brought from the East Indies, 
acted as a poison ; its use was therefore prohibited over the greater 
part of Europe ; this appears to have happened from the mixture of 
some unsaleable eastern bark with genuine angostura, and was 
attributed to the Brucea anti-dyaenterica of Abyssinia, but it was 
more probably the bark of some strychnos ; since then, angostura 
is rarely prescribed. The false bark is thick, heavy, hard, very 
bitter, and its edge becomes red with nitric acid, while the same 
acid changes its epiderm to a dark green, or black colour. 

Uses. — It is tonic from its bitterness, and aromatic as it contains 
essential oil and resin ; in South America, it is employed in bilious 
remittent and intermittent fevers, many considering it superior to 
cinchona ; it has no astringency, and therefore does not confine the 
bowels ; in frill doses it both nauseates and purges. Its preparations 
may be prescribed in any of those affections for which tonics are 
exhibited. 

Dose. — Gr. x to xxx of the powder, rarely used. 

2 Q 
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Infumm CuMfMrut, L. £. hrfmmm pf Ci 

Preparaium. — Cnspuia bmiaed St* bailiDg water O^ BiMjaate for two 
bnars aod stnun, (through finen or abeo^ £.) 

Dote. — fsj to ij twice or thrice daSkw. 

Tweturm Cwporue, £. ntdure 9f Cmgpmrim. 

Preparation, — Cospftria in moderatelj fine powder 5iTV8» proof vpank 
Oij, make it as tioctore of cinchooa, or more e up c diik ipily bj 

JDi0#f. — f3j to ij added to the infuakn. 



Snf ABi'BACE^K. The QmamioM — Trees or shnibs, vitli toj bitter vood. 
Bate witboat ftifmlM cft dote: flowcn co mp lete or uiibeAiiel ; K{«li Ibor or fire; pctab 
longer, deddooo*. c»dvatioa twisted : sfimfmi arise from « farpogyDowi scmle; oraiics oa 
a stalk, foar or five lobed. each with one so^Mided orok; fridt iadehisecni, embryo with* 
ODt alhameo. 

PICRiENA EXCELSA, D. E. QU ASSL\ EXCELSA, L. 

Qucasia. 

A tree .50 to 100 feet high, with smooth, dark gicj bark ; haifa pitmafg, laafleta Cdw to 
eight {.-air stalked, obloog amminate ; raceme s pr e a ding , axillarj ; flowers amall, jcBowiA 
green, poljgamoos ; dmpes three, ooe alone ripening into a black sfainiog not, fike a pea 

Qnassia wood was introdaced in 1742, it was produced by the 
Quassia amara of Sarinam, but the tree being small and not com- 
mon, the wood of the Picrsena excelsa is used in its stead. This 
is imported from Jamaica in logs covered with a dark grey bairk ; 
the wood is white, becoming pale yellow by exposure to light, it is 
odourless and intensely bitter ; for use it is chipped or rasped ; it 
contains a bitter crystalline neutral suhstance termed quassite, 
which is got by alcohol from a watery extract of the wood ; it 
also yields slight traces of volatile oil, salts, lignin and gum, 

Quasna is a pure bitter ; with small animals, as flies, it acts like a 
narcotic poison, it appears not to have any such effect upon man ; 
it is used as a t4>nic, in particular for dyspepsia in gouty habits, and 
its infusion is employed as a vehicle for other remedies, as saline 
cathartics, antacids, and preparations of iron, with the latter it 
forms a clear solution, as it contains no tannin, 

Infwum Quas9ue, D. L. E. InJusioH of QuasM. 

Preparatian.^D. Quassia wood rasped 3j, boiling water f5viiis^ infuse 
for one b(iur and strain off f^viij. 

L. Quassia chips 3ij. boiling water Oj, macerate for two hoars and strain. 
E. Quassw chips 5j. boiling water Oj. infuse for two hours, and stiaia 
through hnen or calico. ' 

Itow- - fJj to ij, as a tonic. 



^' 
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Tinciura QutMsuB, £. Tincture of Quassia, 

Preparation, — Quassia chips ix, proof spirit Oij, digest for seven days 
and filter. 

Dose. — f3j to ij added to bitter mixtares. 

Tinctura Quassia Compositum, E. Compound Tincture of Quassia, 

Preparation. — Bruised cardamoms lEss, bruised cochineal Jss, cinna- 
mon in moderately fine powder 3vj, quassia in chips 3vj, raisins ^vij, proof 
spirit Oij, digest for seven days and strain, strongly express the residue 
and filter. It may be got by percolation, if the quassia be rasped or in 
powder. 

Dose, — f3j to iij added to other tonics. 

Extraetum Quassia, £. Extract of Quassia. 

Preparation- — Make a watery infusion by percolation and without heat, 
then evaporate it, or prepare like extract of liquorice. 

Dose. — Gr. ij to v in pill. 

SIMARUBA AMARA, D.E. 
SIMARUBA OFFICINALIS, L. Mmniain Damson. 

A tan tree with spreading roots and smooth grey bark, which becomes black and ftirrowed 
when old ; leaves alternate, leaflets two to seven on each side, alternate, firm and macro- 
nate; flowers oniaexnal, white, mixed in panicles, calyx five toothed, petals five, spread- 
ing ; male stamens ten ; female with ten rudimentary stamens, around five ovaries ; fruit, 
five ovate black capsules on a fleshy disk. 

The root-bark was sent to Paris in 1713, as a remedy for dysen- 
tery, from Gniana, it is also got from Jamaica in long fibrous pieces, 
folded into flat bundles, with a rough greyish epiderm, the bark is 
darker, odourless and bitter ; it contains a substance like qnassite, 
resin, voliatile oil, salts, mucilage and woody fibre. It operates as 
a bitter tonic, causing vomiting and purging in large doses, and 
has been fonnd useful in dysentery and chronic diarrhoea, but is sel- 
dom prescribed, and should not be given in acute attacks until the 
inflammatory symptoms have subsided. 

In/usum SimarulkB, D. L. E. Infusion (^ Simaruba. 

Preparation, — D. Simaruba bark bruised 3ij, boiling water f^ix^ infuse 
for one hour in a covered vessel and strain off fSviij. 

L. £• Simaruba bark bruised 3iij» boiling water Oj, macerate for two 
hours and strain (through linen or calico^ £.) 

Dose. — fSj to ij. 
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EXOGENS. 2nd. CcHyciJhrak. 

RiiamnacbjB, Buektkonu. — Trees or ahrabe; leaveii alternate with small stipiilM; 
flowers small ; calyx valvate, four to five deft; petals distinct, inserted into the orifice 
of calyx ; stamens four to five, opposite the petals, ovary superior or half saperior, each 
^-ith one erect ovule ; fruit a capsule or berry, with little albumen, embryo with large flat 
cotyledons. 

RHAMNUS CATHARTIC US, L. E. Buckthorn. 

A branching spiny shrub; leaves ovate, toothed; flowers dijdcious, males with four 
stamens and one short style ; females, with four projecting stigmas, and mdimentaiy stamens ; 
fruit black, four celled. 

It grows in hedges, flowering in May, and ripening its frait in 
September ; its pulp is greenish, of bitter nauseous taste, and un- 
pleasant, faint smell. The juice when evaporated to dryness forms 
sap green ; it contains some purgative principle, which is not fully 
understood, and was formerly used as a cathartic, its effects are 
violent, attended with nausea, thirst, and severe griping, hence it 
is seldom employed, though once much esteemed ; its only prepara- 
tion is the syrup. 

Syrupus Rhamni, L. £. Syrup of Buckthorn* 
Preparation* — Fresh buckthorn juice Oiv, set this aside for three days, 
that impurities may subside. To the dear juice Oj, add ginger sliced 3vj» 
allspice bruised 3vj, macerate for four hours with gentle heat, boil down 
the rest of the juice to Oiss, mix and add pure sugar fibiv, and form a 
syrup. 

Dose. — f^ss to fSj, added to purgative and sometimes to diuretic mix- 
tures. 



ANACARDiRiiB. The Anocards. — Trees or shrubs with gummy resinous juice, blackening 
when dry ; leaves alternate, flowers often unisexual, small, greenish ; calyic small ; petab 
perigynous, imbricated ; stamens usually definite ; ovary single one-oeUed, ovale single, 
with a fimicle from the base of the ceU ; firuit indehiscing, no albumen. 

PISTACHIA TEREBINTHOS, L. E. 

Chian Turpentine Tree. 

About thirty feet high, leaves pinnate with an odd one, leaflets seven to nine, ovate lan- 
ceolate, reddish when young, dark green if old ; flowers in a compound raceme ; scales of 
male flower with brown hairs, anthers yellow, stigmas crimson ; flruit purple with a one- 
seeded nut 

The turpentine is got from transverse incisions into its trunk, it runs 
down on stones where it hardens, each tree yielding about ^viij or x 
yearly, and the entire isle of Scio about a thousand pounds weight ; it is 
purified by remelting in the heat of the sun and strained into bottles, its 
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consistence is that of honey, its colour pale greenish yellow, its odour like 
turpentine, but more aromatic ; from its scarcity it is seldom sold, other 
turpentines being substituted for it. TJaea similar to oil of turpentine, 
given in doses of gr. x to xx in pills or emulsion. 

PISTACHIA LENTICUS, D. L. E. Mastic Tree. 

A shrub, leayes pinnate, evergreen, leaflets eight to ten; flowers smali, in axillaiy 
noemes near the ends of the branches, fruit small, roondish, of brownish red colour. 

It grows in the isle of Scio, mastic exudes from incisions made 
in its bark in August and September, and hardens into tears on 
the tree or falls upon its stem or on the ground ; it is in small trans- 
parent drops, dry, brittle, and covered with a light powder from 
attrition, if chewed it softens, and has an agreeable resinons odour 
and taste ; of 100 parts, about 90 dissolve in alcohol forming a var- 
nish, this portion is mastichic acid, ten parts are insoluble, termed 
masticine. It is employed in the east as a masticatory ; in medi- 
cine it is seldom given, it enters into the composition of compound 
tincture of ammonia, and with thrice its weight of aloes is some- 
times prescribed as a dinner pill. 

RHUS TOXICODENDRON, L. Powow Oak or Sumach. 

A sbrnb, with branching stems ; leaves long stalked, trifoliate, irregularly toothed ; flowers 
■mall, diiBcious, in panicles ; male, calyx five parted, petals five, stamens five, style nidi- 
mentaiy ; female smaller with five abortive stamens, ovary one-celled, drupe round, pale 
green, with one bony nut, from abortion. 

It exudes a milky juice when wounded, which blackens and 
stains linen indelibly ; at night and in shady places, the leaves 
disengage a gaseous exhalation which is irritant to some persons, 
causing itching and erysipelatous swelling of the face and hands ; 
no analysis has been yet made of the plant. In small doses, its 
leaves cause increased diuresis and sweating, and are slightly pur- 
gative ; in paralysis they are said to produce a return of sensation 
and motion, with some pain, hence it is given at times in para- 
phlegia and some forms of amaurosis, but as paralytic affections 
often depend on organic disease of the nervous centres, constitu- 
tional stimulants in such cases must be more likely to do harm than 
good. For chronic rheumatism and cutaneous eruptions it has also 
been occasionally used. 

Dose. — Gr. ss to gr. ij, gradually increased until some effect is 
produced. 
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Bu KSiSRACP.^*. The Baham Tribe. — Trees or Bhmbe with resinoos joioe, leaves alternate, 
Bometimes with pelludd dots, and two deciduous stipules ; flowers smaU. regular, or uni- 
sexual, calyx of three to Ave free sepals, petals of equal number, inserted below the disk ; 
stamens six to ten ; ovary free, sessile, two to five-oelled, ovules in pain ; fruit hazd, cells 
often one-seeded, no albumen, cotyledons plaited and convolute. 

BOSWELLIA SERRATA, L. Olibanum Tree. 

A large branched tree, with leaves crowded at the end of the branches, unequally pinnate, 
leaflets serrate : flowers in axillary racemes, on short pedicels, bisexual, calyx five tootlied, 
stamens ten, ovary three-celled ; fruit capsular, three-angled, seeds soHtaiy. 

It grows on hills from Coromandel to the centre of India ; its resin,, 
called gum olibanum, is in oval tears, which are pale yellow, semi-opaqne 
and brittle, having an agreeable resinous odour and bitterish taste; 
Dr. O'Shaughnessy found it to yield fifty-seven of resin, twenty-eight of 
volatile oil, four of gum, and eleven of gluten, in one hundred parts ; when 
long kept, the quantity of oil is much diminished. It is considered to be 
the old frankincense, and occasionally employed like other gom-iesins as a 
stimulant to check chronic mucous discharges ; I have known it given with 
benefit in hooping cough. 

Ihse, — 3ss to 3j, powdered and made into an emulsion. 



Amtridac&a. Amfrida, — Resinous trees or shrubs, leaves oomporaid ; flowers axOlaij 
and terminal, panicled ; calyx four-toothed, persistent ; petals four, imbricate ; stamens defi- 
nite, inserted imder the annular disk ; ovary two -celled ; dnqw ovate, bony, two-celled, ens 
often abortive, each one-seeded. 

BALSAMODENDRON MYRRHA, D. L. E. Myrrh Tree. 

A shrub, branches spiny, leaves with three obovate, obtuse leaflets ; bark pale ask-grey, 
wood yellowish white, odorous ; fruit acuminate, larger than a pea, on a short stalk, and 
surrounded by a four-toothed calyx. 

Myrrh exudes from the bark, like cherry tree gnm, and by dry- 
ing becomes hard and dark coloured ; it is imported from Bombay, 
where it is sent from the Persian and Arabian Gulfs ; little of it 
seems to come from Arabia, and it is probable that Africa, about 
Abyssinia, is its true source. It is in irregular sized pieces, formed 
of agglutinated fragments or tears, hard and covered with a fine 
dust ; the best kind, known as Turkey myrrh, iiora being formerly 
imported through that country, is in large fragments, its colour 
varies from pale yellow to reddish brown, it breaks easily, has a 
resinous semi-transparent appearance, and is often streaked with 
opaque striae, its odour is fragrant, and usually considered agreeable, 
its taste is bitter and uromatic. 
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A second rate myrrh is brought in chests from the East Indies, 
consisting of small grains or tears, varying in colour from pale 
yellow to dark brown, and often mixed with other resinous gums 
and fragments of gum arabic ; many consider it a variety of fine 
myrrh, but Pereira is of opinion that it is a distinct kind. A third 
species is in darker pieces and more moist than myrrh, softening 
when heated, and not brittle ; it is less acrid, and tastes bitterish ; 
this is stated to be Indian bdellium, the produce of Amyris commip' 
hera^ and perhaps other trees growing in Western Africa and through 
the East Indies. 

Myrrh is a gum-resin consisting in 100 parts of 28 of resins, 
one of which is soft, aromatic, and soluble in ether, the other hard, 
odourless, and soluble in alkalies ; 2*5 of volatile oil with the odour 
and taste of myrrh, and about 63 per cent of gum, three-fourths of 
it being soluble or arabine, the rest insoluble, like bassorin. 

Adulterations. — Bdellium and other resins and gums are 
sometimes mixed with it ; Righini proposes the following test of its 
purity, powder four parts of myrrh and four of muriate of ammo- 
nia, rub together for fifteen minutes, and add gradually, with stirring, 
from 60 to 100 parts of water ; if pure, the mixture dissolves. 

Uses.— It acts as a mild stimulant and tonic, but is seldom given 
alone ; other tonics, iron, or aloetic preparations being conjoined with 
it Myrrh is prescribed in relaxed states of the system, with feeble 
digestion and circulation, and as it checks excessive mucous secre- 
tion it is employed in chronic catarrhs and diarrhoeas ; it was once 
supposed to operate specially on the uterus, as an emenagogue, 
although this idea is not now entertained, it is frequently exhibited 
in amenorrhsea and chlorosis, and is serviceable fit)m its effects on 
the debilitated condition of body which is the source or attendant of 
the uterine affection. In gargles, the diluted tincture is used for 
ulcerated sore throat, and to correct the effects of salivation, while 
the powder is added to dentifrices for its agreeable odour, and is sup- 
posed to remove a soft or spongy state of the gums. 

Dose. — Gr. v to xxx, in powder, pill, or emulsion ; myrrh enters 
into the compound iron pill, and mixture, the aloe and myrrh pill, 
galbanum pill, rhubarb pill, &c. 

Tinetura MyrrJut^ D. L. E. Tincture of Myrrh, 

Preparation. — D. Myrrh in coarse powder 3iv, rectified spirit Oij ; 
macerate for fourteen days, strain, express and filter. 

L. Myrrh bruised in], rectified spirit Oij ; macerate for fourteen days 
And filter. 
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£. Myrrh in moderately fine powder' Jiijss, pack it in a percolator, add 
rectified spirit Oij, and when fSxxxiij have passed through, a^tate well to 
dissolve the oleo-resinou? matter which first passes through, and which 
lies at the bottom. It is much less conveniently made by digesting for 
seven days. 

Dose. — f3ss to fSij dihited with four to sixteen parts of water, or any mild 
decoction, which becomes milky from separation of the resin ; it is seldom 
used internally, but is employed as a wash for the gums, and in gargles. 
It is sometimes applied as a stimulant to indolent or foul ulcers. 

Decoctum Myrrh(e» D. Decoction of Myrrh, 

Preparation. — Myrrh 3ij, triturate it with water fSviijsSf gradually 
added, then boil for ten minutes in a covered vessel, and strain about fjviij. 

Dose* — fSss to fSiji as a vehicle for other remedies ; it is now introduced 
into the list of preparations, but has very slight medical activity. 

ELEMI, D. L. E. 

Several aromatic resinous products have been called by tfati 
name, the sources of which are little understood ; of late years 
it has been brought from Mexico, and from imperfect specimens 
of the tree yielding it, Royle has determined tlie origin of this 
variety to be the — 

Elaphrinm Elcmifernm, a tree about twelve feet high, with white, spongy wood, mgoM 
brown bark, and grey cpiclerra, leaves without stipules, impari-pinnate, leaflets three to tea 
pair, varying in fumi ; drupes ovoid, with u tliick epicarp, splitting in two valves, seed sin^^ 
one being abortive. 

Elemi is imported in large square masses, covered by some mono- 
cotyledonous leaf, in irregular lumps, or in reeds ; the latter variety 
is now scarce. It is a soft resin, of white colour, with a green hoe, 
becoming by exposure pale yellow, hard, and brittle ; its odour is 
strong and fragrant, like fresh ground pepper, or a mixed odour of 
fennel and lemons. A Brazil tree, the Idea icicariba, also produces 
a fragrant elemi ; Guibourt describes this as imported in cases, 
weighing three or four hundred weight; it is semi-transparent, 
yellowish white, with greenish points, and of an agreeable odour, 
resembling fennel. Manilla elemi is less known, it is considered to 
be the produce of the Canarium commune. As analysed by 
Bonastre, it yielded 12*5 of volatile oil, sixty of resin, twenty-four 
of a resin termed elemine, insoluble in cold alcohol, two of bitter 
extract, and 1*5 of impurities. Factitious elemi has also been sold, 
niade from resin, turpentine, and oil of spike ; it is rarely met with 
fit present. 
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Uses. — To prepare elemi ointmeDt, which is employed as a stim- 
ulant to old ulcers, and when diluted with oil of turpentine, consti- 
tutes the well-known warm dressing applied to parts from which 
sloughs are separating, bed sores, &c., to increase the formation of 
granulations. 

Unguentum Elemi, D. Unffuentum Elemi Compositum, L. 

Ointment of Elemi, 

Preparation. — D. Elemi Jiv, ointment of white wax Ibj ; melt together, 
strain through flannel, and stir constantly until concreted. 

L. Elemi fibj, suet tfoij ; melt, remove from the fire, and add common 
turpentine Sx, olive oil fSij ; mix, and strain through linen. 



LEOCXiNOSiK. Pod Bearing Plants,— TrtOB, shrabs, or herbs, leaves alternate, with a 
tamid petiole, and two stipules ; calyx free, segments often unequal ; petals papilionaceous, 
or regularly spreading, stamens definite or numerous, peri or hypogynous, ovary simple, 
•nperior ; fruit a legume, seeds without albumen. It is divided into three sub-orders : — 

PapilianacetB ; with dentate or bilabiate calyx; petals butterfly shi4)ed, composed of 
a large upper petal, the standard or vexillum, two lateral wings or ale, and an inferior keel 
or carina, consisting of two petals joined at the margin ; stamens ten, monadelphous, or nine 
united and one free. 

MYROSPERMUM PERUIFERUM, E. 
MYROXYLON PERUIFERUM, L. Balsam of Peru Tree. 

TbU and branching, with thick, resinous bark ; leaves pinnate, alternate, leaflets two to 
Ave pair, coriaceous ; racemes axillary, calyx campannlate, petids white, style deciduous; 
legumes pale yellow, two inches long, forming a samara with thick wings, not veined ; one 

It grows in the low warm parts of Peru and Mexico ; there is 
some confusion as to the mode in which the balsam is got, for in- 
cisions into the tree are said to afford a white liquid which when 
dried forms balsam of Tolu, but the extract procured by boiling the 
branches is the black balsam of Peru, hence L. considers this tree 
to yield both substances ; it is more probable that the Peruvian 
balsam is also derived from a tree by incision. It is a thick fluid 
of the consistence of treacle, dark reddish brown, semi-transpa- 
rent, of pleasant aromatic odour, and bitterish acrid taste ; dens. 
1-15. Analysed by Fremy, it gave an oil termed cinnameine; 
an acid, cinnamic acid formed by the oxidation of the oil, and 
usually mistaken for benzoic acid ; and a quantity of resin, this 
constantly increases in the balsam, being produced by the oil unit- 
ing with the elements of water. Peruvian balsam dissolves in 

alcohol, and yields some of its odomr and its acid if boiled in water. 

2 R 
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Adulterations. — None probable; itb known tobepnre^by 
its solubility in alcohol which leaves any fixed oil, and Martins 
states, that the acid in 1000 parts should saturate seventy-five 
parts of carbonate of potash. 

Uses. — It was atone time employed in phthysis firom an idea that 
the disease depended on ulceration, and its stimulant effects often 
did harm ; it is now seldom given internally, but may be used in 
chronic catarrh and some forms of asthma, like other stimulating 
gum resins. Externally it is applied alone, or in ointment, to pro- 
mote granulations in ulcers, and sometimes to phagedenic and 
sloughing sores. 

MYROSPERMUM TOLUIFERUM, D. L. E. 

Balsam of Tolu Tree. 

Branchei and leaves Bmooth, loufleto oblong Acaminjite, thin and shining, other chaxaGten 
like M. Pcruifcrum. 

It is found on the banks of the Magdalena, and the savannahs of 
Tolu, being a different species of the tree that yields Peruvian 
balsam, with which it was long confounded. Balsam of Tolu is got 
by incising the bark and collecting the exuding balsam in pots and 
small gourds ; when fresh, it is yellow or reddish, soft like thick 
honey, fragrant, and with a sweetish, warm taste, by keeping it 
becomes hard and brittle ; if heated, it bums with an agreeable 
odour ; it dissolves in ether and alcohol ; its composition, according 
to Fremy, is similar to balsam of Peru, except that it becomes 
easier resinified, but its taste is not acrid and much pleascmter than 
that substance. 

Used. — For flavoring expectorant mixtures ; it has also stimulant 
properties which render it useful in chronic catarrh and tlie sub- 
acute stages of more recent attacks. Tolu lozenges are a popular 
remedy for coughs, they can have little or no medical effects. 

Dose. — Gr. x to xxx in emulsion, seldom employed. 

Tinctura Tolutana, D. £. Tinctura Balaam Tolutani, L. 

Tincture of Tolu, 

Preparation, — D. Balsam of Tolu Jij, rectified spirit Oj, dissolve with 
gentle heat, let the sediment subside, and decant the clear tincture. 

L. Balsam of Tola Sij> rectified spirit Oij, dissolve by digestion and 
filter. 

£. Balsam of Tola in coarse powder Siijss, rectified spirit Oij, dissolve 
with gentle heat. 

Dose, — f3s9 to f3j in emulsion to suspend its resin. 
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Syrupus Tolutanus, D. L. E. Syrup of Tolu, 

Preparation, — D. Boil balsam of Tolu 5j, distilled water Oj, for half an 
hour in a lightly covered vessel, occasionally stirring, aud strain when cold ; 
then add twice its weight of refined sugar in powder, and dissolve by a 
sleara or water heat. 

L. as D. using balsam of Tolu 3x, boiling water Oj, sugar Ibijss. 

£. Simple syrup, recently made and not quite cool Ibij, add gradually 
tincture of Tolu fSj, and mix. 

Dose. — f3j to iv added to cough mixtures ; the form of E. is preferable 
being most simple, and is usually followed, or it is made extemporaneously 
by adding fSss of the tincture to fSj of simple ayrup. 

CYTISSUS SCOPARIUS, D, L. E. Common Broom. 

A shrub, three to six feet high; branches long, green, and angular; leaves trifoliate, 
■talked, leaflets oblong ; flowers yellow, axillary, stalked ; calyx two -lipped, the upper oftan 
entire, the lower three- toothed ; standard large, ovate ; keel obtuse, enclosing the stamens 
and pistil ; stamens united ; pod dark brown, flat, hairy at the margins, with fifteen or six- 
teen seeds. It grows on sandy and uncultivated places, flowering in June. 

Fresh broom tops have a peculiar odour when bruised, and a nau- 
seous bitter taste ; they have not been analysed ; if burned, they 
afford 5*7 parts of an ash, 100 parts of which contain 29 of carbonate 
of potash, besides other salts. 

Uses. — In large doses it is purgative and emetic ; in medicine 
it is employed in moderate doses as a diuretic, its action is very- 
certain, and Pereira states he does not know a single instance in 
which it failed to act on the kidneys, hence it is often directed in 
dropsical effusions, alone or combined with other diuretic remedies ; 
but the disappearance of the effusion is not the removal of its cause, 
which is too often beyond the power of drugs, although it is all that 
medicine can effect in these cases to relieve the patient and pro- 
long his life in some degree of comfort. It is stated to be use- 
less in thoracic dropsies, with pulmonary congestion, or in inflam- 
mations, and no diuretic should be employed in acute suppression 
of urine, which usually depends on a congested state of the kid- 
neys, and can only be removed by free depletion. The infusion 
and decoction are prescribed. 

Infiisum Scoparii, L. Infusion of Broom. 
Preparation, — Scoparium 3j, boiling water Oj ; macerate for four hours 
and strain. Dose, — fSj to ij ; the decoction is preferable. 

Decoctum Scoparii, D. Decoction of Broom, 

Preparation, — Broom tops dried Sss, water Oss ; boil for ten minutes, 
and strain off f^viij. 

Dose. — f3j to ij, twice or thrice daily, with other diuretics. 
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Decoctum Scoparii Compontum, L. Decoetum Scopariif £. 

Compound Decoction of Broom, 

preparation, — L. Scoparium, juniper fruit, dandelion, of each 5ss» 
distilled water Ojss ; boil to Oj and strain. 

£. Broom tops, juniper tops, of each Jss, bitartrate of potash Sijssy 
water Oiss ; boil down to Oj and strain. 

Dose. — f5J to ij. 

GLYCYRRHIZA GLABRA, D. L. E. Liquorice. 

l*erennial, four or five feet high^ leaves uneqiudly phmate, leaflets ovate, viscid beneath, 
no stipules ; tlowers blue, in axillary racemes, calyx tubular, five cleft ; standard strut 
ovate lanceolate, keel of two petals ; stamens diadelphous ; legpime smooth, with thne or 
four seeds. 

It grows over Southern Europe, and is cultivated at Mitcham, in 
Kent, for tlie roots or underground stems, which run a considerable 
distance ; liquorice roots when fresh are round and juicy, if dried 
they become wrinkled ; they are brownish on the outside, and inter- 
nally yellow and fibrous, of a faint sickly odour, and very sweet 
taste with slight acridity, from containing a small quantity of resinons 
oil ; their sugar is termed glycyrrhizin or glycion, it is sweet, yellow, 
transparent, does not crystallize or undergo vinous fermentation, 
aud dissolves in water or spirit ; the roots also yield starch, albumen, 
woody fibre, osparngin, and salts. 

Uses. — The powder is used to involve pills, or to form them into 
proper consistence ; thus, it is the best addition to make kreosote 
into a pill ; the slightly acrid cortex is usually removed before pow- 
dering the root. 

Extractum Glycyrrhiz<B, D. L. E. Extract ofLiqwnice. 

Prepared from the dried root, like extract of gentian. 

This can be well made by percolating with cold water, but is seldom 
prepared as commercial extract of liquorice is largely imported from Spain 
and Italy ; it forms dry, black coloured rolls, five or six inches long, the 
best kinds being marked with the word solazzi ; they often contain im- 
purities, which may be separated and a fine extract obtained, by packing the 
rolls with straw, and infusing them in cold water, until all soluble parts are 
removed ; the adulterations remain behind as a soft mass like the original 
sticks, and the extract is got by evaporating the clear liquid ; a preparation 
like this is sold as quintessence of liquorice. 

Trochisci Glj/ct/rrhiza, E. Liquorice Lozenges. 

Preparation, — Extract of Uquorice 5yj, gum arabic Jvj, sugar Ibj ; dis- 
solve in a sufficiency of boiling water, and concentrate over a vapour bath 
to a proper consistence to form lozenges. 

Popularly used for allaying the irritation of tickling cough. 
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ASTRAGALUS. The Milk Vetch. 

Herbe or shrabfli calyx five-toothed, corolla with an obtuse keel, stamens diadelphona, 
legume two-celled or half two-celled from the lower suture turning inwards. The following 
species afford Tragacanth gum, according to the pharmacopseias : — 

A : Verva, E. A small shrub, covered with spines, the remains of eld petioles, leaflets 
hispid, eight or nine pairs ; flowers yellow, axillary, in clusters. It grows in Armenia and 
Persia ; the gum is collected from July to September, and exported to Europe and India. 

A : Gummifer^ D. L. Leaflets smooth, four to six pairs ; flowers three to five, sessile; 
calyx five cleft, it and the legumes woolly. It grows in Lebanon and Koordistan, and 
yields a white tragacanth. 

Other species also are known to yield the gum. 

Tragacanth exudes naturally, or from wounds made in the plants, 
and hardens in the air. De Candolle gives the following explanation 
of the process by which gum is produced ; it is the nutritious juice 
of the plant, contained in the bark and alburnum, hence its loss causes 
the tree to become sickly, like hemorrhage in animals ; its escape 
depends on the wood absorbing moisture from the air, and swelling 
more than the bark which is distended and lacerated, permitting the 
gum to flow out. Tragacanth forms thin wiry flakes, or tortuous 
wrinkled pieces; it is tough like horn, powdered with difficulty 
unless it is heated, or in cold weather ; its colour varies from white to 
reddish yellow, and its value is proportional to its paleness ; in water 
it swells, softens, and becomes a tliick mucilage, of one hundred 
parts, about fifty-three to fifty -seven dissolve ; this proportion, 
termed tragacanthin is analogous to gum arable, but distinguished 
by not precipitating with silicate of potash; the insoluble part 
resembles gum bassora, it absorbs water, though it does not dissolve; 
Guibourt considers tragacanth a peculiar gelatinous matter, mixed 
with a little starch and woody fibre. 

Uses. — In powder it is employed to suspend heavy drugs, as 
calomel or subnitrate of bismuth, and in mucilage as a substitute 
for gum arabic ; the confectioner forms lozenges with it, for which it 
IB well adapted and cheap. 

Pulvia Troffocantlus Composiitu, L. E. Compound Powder 

of Tragacanth, 

Preparation, — Starch Jiss, pure sugar Jiij, mix and add tragacanth 
bruised Siss, gum arabic bruised Siss, mix. 

A useless compound, the starch being insoluble until boiled, and it then 
forms a mucilage which would be got just as well from starch or tragacanth 
alone. It is used to administer heavy or irritating remedies, and as a 
demulcent. 
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Mucilago Trugacantha, E. Mucilage of Tragaeanth. 

Preparation, — Tragaeanth 3ij, boiling water fjix, macerate for twenty- 
four hours, triturate to dissolve the gum, and strain through linen or calioa 

It forms a thicker mucilage than sixteen times its weight of gum arabic ; 
being therefore cheaper and perhaps quite as good, it is preferable to 
the acacia mucilage ; wheu kept both are liable to become sour. 

Dose, — f3i to iv, added to mixtures. 

MUCUNA PRURIENS, D. L. E. Cowhage Plant. 

A twining shrub, leaves temate ; flowen of a garlic odour, in raoemes ; standaid flali- 
colored, alie purple, keel greeniflh white ; stamens diadelphous ; pods roundish, as thick m 
a finger, with raJvcs somewhat keeled, densely covered with stiff hairs. 

It grows in the West Indies, whence the pods are imported ; thej 
are brownish and covered with strong stinging hairs ; when 
magnified these resemble small pointed porcupines quills, finelj 
serrated towards their apex ; they contain, according to MartiiUi 
some tannin, but no acrid principle. In the East Indies another 
variety of the plant is found, the M : Prurita^ having smaller 
leaflets and purple flowers. 

Uses. — The hairs are irritant, causing extreme itching when ap- 
plied to the skin ; they are used in some instances to detect feigned 
diseases in soldiers, and might be of service in cases of narcotic poison- 
ing. Internally they are given in electuary as a remedy for worms, 
in particular for the roundworm, ascaris lumbricoides, and the thread- 
worm, ascaris vermicularis ; their action is supposed to be me- 
chanical, the sharp spiculse wounding the worms, and thus dislodging 
them from the mucous surface. 

Dose. — Enough of the hairs are added to treacle or honey to 
form an electuary, of which one or two teaspoonfiils are given everj 
morning ; they do not produce any apparent irritation of the mucous 
membrane, and hence require to be followed by a brisk purgative 
after three or four days. 

PTEROCARPUS SANTALINUS, L. E. 

Red Sandal Wood Tree. 

A lofty tree, leaflets three, rarely four or five, roundish, smooth above ; flowers in axiUsiy 
racemes ; calyx fivo-toothed ; petals long-clawed, standard yellow, streaked with red, sta- 
mens diadelphous ; legume stalked, suborbicular, one seeded, with a membranous wing, 
iudehiscent 

Red Saunders or sandal wood, is imported in angular billets, 
blackish externally, blood-red inside, heavy, compact, and capable of 
fine polish, tasteless and odourless ; its colouring matter is extracted 
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by alcohol, and alkaline solutions also dissolve it, and change it to 
violet tint ; Pelletier terms this substance santalin ; the wood con- 
tains about 17 per cent, of it. Saunders wood is used as a colouring 
addition to compound tincture of lavender by L. and E. It is not 
employed by D. 

GUM KINO, D. L. E. 

This gum is derived, according to the colleges, from the PterocaV' 
pus ErinaceuSy a native of Africa, about Senegal and Gambia, and 
other undescribed plants ; it yields a brittle, shining, dark gum of 
astringent taste, when its branches are wounded, but it does not 
seem to be collected, and no kino is imported from Africa. 

p. Erimaeeus. — About forty feet high, leaves deciduous, leaflets alternate, smooth above, 
downy underneath; flowers yellow; legumes orbicular, membranous, one or two celled, 
each one-seeded. 

Pereira has traced the kino of English commerce, to Malabar in the Eat>t Indies, and Royle 
and others have determined its source to be the, — 

P : Marsupivmy — A lofty tree, its bark outside is brown, inside red, fibrous and astrin~ 
gent ; leaflets alternate, deep green, shining, three to five inches long ; petals white, tinged 
yellow ; stamens ten, united below, but in two parcels of five each above ; legume long- 
atalked, three fourths orbicular, the upper side strait, with a wavy membranous border ; seed 
solitary. 

Kino is said to be procured by making longitudinal incisions in 
the bark while the tree is in blossom, the gum oozes out and is col- 
lected on a broad leaf, fixed in the bark, which conveys it into 
proper vessels, it is then hardened in the sun until it crumbles, and 
filled into boxes for exporting. It is in small, brittle, angular frag- 
ments, without smell, and of a dark reddish brown colour, shining, 
opaque, but in thin pieces transparent and ruby red ; it colours the 
saliva red, and has a very astringent taste ; water partially dissolves 
it, forming a decoction which becomes turbid when cool, in alcohol 
it is nearly all soluble. Vauquelin states that it consists of tannin 
and peculiar extractive 75 parts, red gum 24 parts, and insoluble 
matter 1 part, in 100. 

Uses. — It is astringent, having nearly similar effects to catechu, 
but is less active, and is prescribed in diarrhoea, chronic dysentery, 
and sometimes for chronic hemorrhages from the intestines or uterus. 
Locally it may be applied for relaxation of the tonsils and uvula, or 
used in gargles ; or for stimulating flabby ulcers. 

Dose. — Gr. x to xxx of the powder ; this is seldom given. 

Tinetura Kino, L. £. Tincture of Kino. 
Preparation. — L. Kino braised Siijss, rectified spirit Oij, digest for four- 
teen days, and filter. 
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£. Made as L. digest for seven days ; it cannot be oonTenientlj obtained 
by percolation, unless mixed witb an equal weight of fine sand. 

It sometimes gelatinizes when kept, the cause of this is not fully un- 
derstood ; its dose is f3j to iij added to chalk mixtures or other 

asthugeuts. 

Puhis Kino CompantuSf L. Compound Powder of Kino. 

Preparation, — Kino 3xt, cinnamon 3iT, hard opium 3j, powder and mix. 

Used as an astringent and anodyne in diarrhoea and dysentery, and em- 
ployed with considerable benefit in some attacks of pyrosis. 
Dose. — 6r. v to xx ; twenty grains contain one grain of opium. 

Srn- ORDER, Mimotea, — Calyx free, sepals and petals Talvate; stamens hjrpoeynov^ 
moimdelphous or free ; legume usually bivalved, one celled, sometimee divided by transwn 
partitions into several cells. 

ACACIA, Various Species yielding Gum. 

Shrubs or trees, with or without thomsi, flowers yellow or white, rarelj red, in heads or 
•pikes, polygamous ; calyx four or five toothed ; petals four or five ftee, or oohering to fomi 
a cleft corolla ; stamens 10 to 200 ; legume continuous, dry, bivalved. 

Gum exudes spontaneously and is sometimes obtained by inci- 
sions from many species of this widely scattered family of plants, it 
abounds most in hot summers, and being the juice of the trees, it9 
excessive loss renders them sickly. It is exported from many 
parts of Africa, India, and New Holland. 

Gum Arabic^ so termed from its supposed source, is the produce 
of several shrubs, as the Acacia Set/aly A : Ehre?ibergtiy and probably 
the A : Vera, and A : Arabica^ as the desert abounds in acacias ; 
it is brought in great quantities from Africa to i\den, and reaches 
Europe through the Mediterranean ; this gum used to be got from 
Upper Egypt, and much of it is the produce of Kordofan ; it is in 
round or angular masses, varying from the bulk of a pea to an 
almond or larger, transparent, or opaque from numerous cracks, 
without smell, easily broken, colourless or of a yellow hue, and of 
dens. 1 '3 to 1*5; the best pieces when picked are sold as elect gum ; 
it entirely dissolves in its own weight of water, forming a thick 
mucilage, which becomes sour and decomposed by keeping ; analy- 
zed it yields 79 parts of soluble gum or arabin, 18 of water, and 3 of 
ashes in 100 parts, it is insoluble in alcohol. 

Gum Senegal is brought from Sierra Leone, and those settle- 
ments on the west of Africa, its largest source is the gum forests, 
north of the Senegal ; the Acacia Verek is said to yield the first 
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quality, and other plants an inferior reddish gum. Its tears are 
larger than gum arabic and more difficult to powder, they are 
often hollow, and usually of yellow colour. 

Barbary gum is exported from Morocco, this is of inferior value, 
one description of it consists of coloured tears, imperfectly soluble in 
water, the other is in broken fragments like gum arabic. East 
India gum is imported from Africa to Bombay and thence to 
Europe, it is very similar to gum arabic ; some of good quality is 
also stated to be produced in India. Cape gum is pale yellow and 
considered a second rate kind ; it is collected by the Cafires on the 
banks of the river Gariep. 

Adulterations. — The finer kinds are often mixed with inferior 
gum ; if soluble in water, some degrees of colouring does not seem 
objectionable, although it lowers its commercial value. Powdered 
gum is liable to have starch added to it, this is detected by becom- 
ing blue with iodine. 

Uses. — Gum is nutritious, but never employed with this intention ; 
as it forms a thick mucilage when dissolved, it was supposed to be 
demulcent and given to allay the scalding in gonorrhoea, over which 
it can have little influence ; in irritation of the glottis and fauces 
causing the troublesome cough of catarrh, or in phthysis, gum in con- 
fectionary, as jujubes, or in cough mixtures may perhaps be of 
slight benefit ; and from habit it is usually added to all expectorant 
mixtures. It is useful to suspend oils or resins as castor oil, 
copaiba, turpentine, &c., and insoluble powders such as musk, 
oxide of zinc, and subnitrate of bismuth ; as a vehicle for forming 
pills it is objectionable from soon becoming very hard. It may be 
used ad libitum. 

Mucilago Aeacue, D. Mistura Jcaeia, L. Mudlayo, E. 

Gum Arabic Mucilage, 

Preparation. — D. Gum arabic Siv, water f^vj, dissolve with occasional 
stirring and strain through flannel. 

£. Gum Six , water Oj, dissolve without heat, occasionally stirring, and 
strain through linen or calico. 

L. Acacia powdered 3x, rub with boiling water Oj, gradually poured in, 
and strain. 

The D. and E. forms are preferable, being made without heat, and free 
from the expense of powdered gum ; if kept it becomes muddy, sour, and 
unfit for medical use. Dr. Montgomery states that to form emulsions, 
<h18 require three-fourths of their weight of mucilage ; balsams and sper- 
maceti, an equal quantity \ resins, two parts ; and musk, five times its 

weight, 

2s 
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Mi $ fur a Acacia, £. Mixture of Gum Arabic. 

Preparation, — Sweet almonds 3x, steep in hot water, peel and beat them 
to a smooth pulp in an earthenware or marble mortar, with pure togar 
3v, then with mucilage fjiij* add water Oij gradually, ttir oonstantlj, and 
strain through linen or calico. 

This is another form of almond milk, it is used as a demulcent for 
drink, or as a vehicle for other remedies. 

Trochiaci Acacia, £. Gum Logenges, 

Preparation, — Gum arabic Sir, starch i), pure sugar flbj, mix, powder, 
and make them into a proper mass with rose water, to form losengea. 

ACACIA CATECHU, D. L. E. The Catechu Acacia. 

A tree twelve to twenty-five feet high, with hard wood, the duramai dftrk red, and Cht 
alburnum white ; ita stipules change to thorns, leaves bipinnate, pinnsB ten to fifteen pain^ 
leaflets thirty to fifty pairs, i)eti(>le often with a row of spines on its imder surface; flowfn 
many, white, in spikes ; petals united ; stamens distinct, nomeroos ; legnmea tUa and 
smooth, with four to six seeds. 

This tree grows in the jungles and low hills of many parts d 
India, and is now common in Jamaica, its wood affords one of the 

substances termed catechu. D. and E. state the leaves of the 
Vncarifi Gmnhier yield anotlier variety ; and E. in addition asserti 
that the kernels of the Areca Catechu, and probably other plants 
afford an jextract also sold under a similar name. In preparing it 
from the Acacia Catechu, the wood is chipped into small pieces, 
these are placed in earthen pots filled with water, and arranged 
along a mud fire-place, when the water has boiled away very much, 
the clear liquor is strained into another pot, and the process repeated 
with fresh materials ; the extract is lastly evaporated until of suffi- 
cient consistence to poiur into moulds. Catechu is imported in 
square and roundish masses, and ui balls covered with leaves or 
rice husks ; its colour varies from pale whitish or light brown, to a 
dark hue, perhaps from protracted boiling or want of care in manu- 
facture ; its taste is strongly astringent and bitterish, followed by 
some sweetness, it has no odour ; catechu was analyzed by Davy, 
he found it to consist of — 

Dark or Bombay Catechu, Tanuin, 44*5 Extractive, 84*0 MuciUge. 6*5 Insoluble residne. 5-0 
Pale Bengal Catechu, „ 48 5 „ 35-6 „ 80 „ 7-0 

The tannin is very similar to that from galls, on it the effects of 
the drug depend, and its amount varies in proportion to thegoodness, 
or rather adulteration of the catechu ; the extractive matter termed 
catechuie, or resinous tannin, may be got by dissolving out the com- 
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mon tannin with cold water from the catechu, the insoluble residue 
when purified by solution in alcohol and crystallizing, deposits silky 
needles of catechine, composed of C^ ^HgOg. 

Adulterations.— Dirt and sand often being added to it, and 
more or less atteotion used in its preparation, its strength is liable 
io vary. E. therefore directs the amount of tannin to be deter- 
mined by separating it with ether, the first quality yields 53, and 
the lowest, 28 per cent of tannin when dried at 280° ; but cate- 
chine being also soluble, it is requisite that the dry mass should be 
acted on with water, which dissolves out the tannin alone. 

Uses. — It is a valuable astringent, often employed for diarrhoea, 
in infusion or combined with chalk mixture and opiates ; it is also of 
service for old dysenteries, and in slight recent attacks of this disease ; 
sometimes too it is employed for passive hemorrhages, and nienorr- 
hagia. In gargles or lozenges it is prescribed when the mucous 
membrane oi the fauces and uvula is relaxed, producing troublesome 
cough from irritating the glottis, a good method of using it for this 
affection, is to apply the undiluted tincture with a brush to the part ; 
singers, or those who speak much, employ catechu to relieve hoarse- 
ness ; and some have advised its exhibition to check excessive 
mucous discharges, such as those occurring from the bladder or 
urethra, but it is seldom given with this intention. An ointment 
containing powdered catechu has been directed as a local astringent 
dressing for ulcers, and the undiluted tincture is applied to chapped 
nipples. 

Dose. — Gr. x to 3j, seldom employed except in relaxed sore 
throat, when some prefer using a lump of pure catechu to any pre* 
parationofit 

Jn/kaum Catechu Campontum, D. L. In/: Catechu, £. Infusion of Catechu, 

Preparation,-^ D, Catechu in coarse powder Siij. cinnamon bruised 3ss, 
boiling water f^ix, infuse for half an hour, and strain off about llviij. 

L. Catechu 3vj, cinnamon 3j, boiling water Oj, macerate for one hour 
and strain. 

£. made as L. Macerate for two hours, strain through linen or calico, 
and add syrup fSiij. 

Dose,-- fSss to f^ij three or four times daily, as an astringent ; opiates 
are often conjoined with it. The infusion may also be used for a gargle. 

Tinctura Catechu, D. L. E. Tincture of Catechu, 

Preparation, — D. Catechu in coarse powder 3iv, cinnamon bruised 5ij, 
proof spirit Oij, macerate for fourteen days, strain, express and filter. 

L. Catechu in fine powder Siiiss, cinnamon bruised Jiiss, proof spirit 
Oij, macerate for fourteen days and strain. 
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E. as L. Macerate for seTen days, express the reaidiie and filter ; or 
pack the drj powders m a percoktor, and percobte the spirit. 

Dose. — f3j to ij, added to chalk mixture, or the infusion of cat ech n. 

Pulvis Catechu Companlus, D. Ompownd Powder of Cateckm. 

Preparation. — Catechu Jij, kino Jij, cinnamon Jss, nutmeg 3ss ; powder 
each, mix and pass through a fine seive ; when prepared, keep it io 
stoppered bottles. 

This differs from the old compound kino powder of D., in containing no 
opium, and is properly named from its chief constituent. Dofe. — Gr. ▼ 
to XX as an aromatic and astringent in diarrhoea, &c. ; it forms the f<^ 
lowing preparation : — 

Con/ectio Catechu Compositum, D. Eleetuarmm Cateckuj £. 

Confection of Catechu. 

Preparation. — D. Compound powder of catechu !▼, simple syrup fsv, 
gradually mix. 

£. Catechu iiv, kinoSi^> cinnamon Sj, nutmeg Sj, powder these^ and 
mix with opium 3iss, diffused in a little sherry, add it to syrup of red roses 
boiled to the consistence of honey, Oiss, and beat all into an uniform mass. 

Doee. — 3ss to 5ij, they differ importantly, in the £. preparation con- 
taining two grains and a qiurter of opium in every ij ; that of D. has no 
opium in it, which is preferable, as it can be added when necessary, by 
specifying the quantity. D. also intends this confection to be made 
extemporaneously from the powder, as required, by mixing with an^equal 
quantity of syrup. 

SuB-ORDKR, CiBsalpinea. — Calyx five toothed or bilabiate, deddnotts or withering ; oorolk 
irregular, spreadiiigf of five petals; stameiiB ten or fewer fh>in abortion, often unequal, nsoallf 
free. 

Hi^iMATOXYLON CAMPEACHIANUM, D. L. E. 

Logwood. 

A tree about forty feet high, stem crooked, and spiny when m dry sitoations, leavM 
pinnate two to four from the same point, leaflets two to four pairs, obovate ; sepals united 
into a persistent tube, the lobes deciduous ; petals larger than the sepals ; stamens tao * 
legume small, flattened, pointed at each end, two seeded. 

It is a native of Campeachy, and now grows wild in Jamaica • 
the outer sapwood is not used being light coloured, the iniier part is 
dark red, hard and tough, this is chipped for medical purposes, its 
odour is faint and agreeable, its taste sweetish but astringent; 
analysed by Chevreul it aflforded volatile oil, a resinous matter, a 
subtauce containing tannin, wood, salts, and a red crystalline 
body termed haematoxylin, which is sometimes found in large crys- 
tals in the wood, its taste is astringent and slightly bitter. When 
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boiled in water, logwood forms a dark red fluid, which alkalies ^tum 

purple. 

Uses. — It is a good remedy in chronic diarrhcEa and dysentery, 
being mild in its effects it does not cause constipation, and hence 
may be continued longer than other astringents ; kino, catechu, 
opiates, and sometimes port wine are added to it. For passive 
hemorrhages it has been employed, but is not depended on, and 
Dr. Perceval gave it to relieve the sweating of phthysis. Its co- 
louring matter is absorbed, and passing off through the kidneys, may 
be mistaken for blood ; this is distinguished by the urine containing 
no serous albumen, and therefore not coagulating with heat ; the 
microscope also shews the absence of blood globules. 

Decocium Hcematoxyli^ D. £. Decoction of Logwood. 

Preparation. — D. Logwood chips Sj, water Oss, boil for ten minutes, 
and strain off about fSviij. 

£• Logwood chips Sj, water Oj, boil down to fSx, adding towards the 
end^ cinnamon in powder 3j ; and strain. 

Bose^ — fSj to ij, 

Extractum HtBrnatoxyliy L. E. Extract of Logwood, 
Preparation, — L. Logwood powdered Ibiss, boiling water cong. ij, mace- 
rate for twenty-four hours, boil down to cong. j, strain while hot, and eva- 
porate to a due consistence. 

£• Logwood chips tbj, boiling water cong. j, macerate for twenty-four 
hours, boil down to Oiv, and evaporate. 

This is best made by the £. form, and should be evaporated until it is 
brittle when cold ; it forms a good addition to the decoction, if well made ; 
in pills, it is said to pass unchanged through the bowels. Do9e, — gr. x to xxx. 

TAMARINDUS INDICA, D. L. E. Tamarind Tree. 

A tree, thirty feet high, of elegant foliage ; leaves alternate, abmptty pinnate, with ten 
to fifteen pairs of leaflets, which are small and obtuse ; flowers in racemes, yeUow veined 
with red; calyx tubular, bilabiate above; petals three, unilateral; stamens two or three 
nnited, seven short and sterile ; legume with a hard, brittle rind containing an acidulous 
pfolp, and three to twelve smooth hard seeds. Two varieties are described, the East Indian 
wiUi three to twelve seeds, anil the West Indian with one to four seeds ; but Royle states 
there is no such distinction. 

Tamarinds are brought from the East Indies, preserved by drying; 
in the West Indies, the shell is removed and the pulp mixed with 
sugar ; it consists of the oval brown seeds, a number of strong 
vegetable fibres, and a brownish pulp of sweet, acidulous taste. 
The latter, analysed by Vauquelin, was found to contain citric 
acid 9-4, tartaric acid 1 '5, malic acid 4*5, bitartrate of potash 3*25, 
sugar 12*5, gum 4*7, pectin 6*25, in every 100 parts, mixed with 
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water and fibres. They are added to confection of senna, and 
tlieir acid taste renders them agreeable in some febrile affections ; 
full doses of tamarinds act as a laxative, but are seldom employed 
for this purpose ; tamarind whey is used as a drink in slight feverish 
attacks, it is made by boiling milk Oj, tamarinds i|[j, and straining. 

CASSIA FISTULA, L. E. Purging Cassia. 

A showy tree, foliage like the a-sh, and flowering aa labamam ; ksaves twelve to eiglitaa 
incliea long, with four to eight pair of leaflets, stipules minute ; flowers in racemes, yelbiw 
and fragrant ; legume o>'lindrical one or two feet long, indehiscent, marked wiUi thres 
bands cxtenially and divided into cells bj transverse partitions, each oontainiDg one mtd, 
surrounded by a soft blackish pulp. 

It is a native of the east, whence its pods are imported, and ako 
from the West Indies where it is now naturalized ; tlie pulp is used, 
it is prepared by pouring water on the bruised pods to wash out the 
pulp, pressing it through a seive, and evaporating it to a thick 
extract. These pods are best that are heavy, and in which the 
seeds do not rattle ; it yields much sugar, gum, a kind of tannin, 
extractive and colouring matter, fn small doses it is mildly laxative; 
a larger quantity act« as an aperient ; Valisnieri states that if added 
to manna it increases its activity considerably, but this is doubtM 

Electuarium Cassia, L. Electuary of Cassia. 

Preparation. — Manna 5ij, bruise and dissolve in syrup of roses fSviij, 
mix with cassia pulp tbss, tamarind pulp Sj, and evaporate to a proper 
consistence. Dose, — 3ij to Sj- 

CASSIA, Species yielding Senna. 

Three varities of senna are found in English commerce, distin- 
guished as the common African, the Alexandrian, and tlie Tinni- 
velly senna, and other descriptions are met on the continent. 

Tinnivelly senna is a cultivated variety, grown in India, in a 
district of that name, from seed probably obtained through Arabia ; 
it is of fine quality and has been highly esteemed in this country 
since its importation a few years past, it will probably supersede tfie 
other sennas as it is picked with care. Its leaflets are lanceolate, 
thin, one or two inches long, and of a light green colour if fresh, 
by keeping in moist air, they change to a yellow hue ; it operates as 
a mild and certain purgative. D. states its source to be the Cassia 
elongata, C : lanceolata of Royle. 

A bushy annual three feet high, very leafy and flowering loxnriantlj when cnltivited ; 
Waves alternate, abruptly pinnate, leaflets five to eight pairs, with short petiolea, ovatt 
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acnte in the lower, and lanceolate in the upper part of the plant ; racemes axillaiy and 
terminal ; legumes pendulous, membranous, flat and many-seeded. 

According to Royle, it jrields Tinnivelly senna, and that growing in the African desert, 
lonth and east of Syene, and collected for Cairo, forming half of the Alexandrian senna. 

Alexandrian senna is broken, impure, and adulterated ; for many- 
years it was considered the best kind, but its use is now decreasing 
since Tinnivelly senna has become known. It is collected in Upper 
Egypt by Arabs, who cut down the plants in spring and autumn, 
dry them in the sun and strip off the leaves ; iLese are brought to 
several depots and finally to Boulak, near Cairo, where five parts 
of lanceolate senna are mixed with three of ovate senna grown in 
Syria, and two parts of argel leaves brought from Upper Egypt ; 
the trade is monopolized by the Pacha, and the senna exported 
from Alexandria in bales. It is pale green, with a faint odour, the 
leaves much broken and mixed with impurities, that are some- 
times picked out before selling it, leaving the argel leaves which 
are distinguished by their thick structure, by having both sides of 
the leaf near the petiole of equal size, and by the imperfect deve- 
lopement of their lateral nerves ; the medical effect of these leaves 
are as yet doubtful. D. states that this senna is the produce of 
Cassia acutifolia ; it is composed one half of the C : lanceolata 
already described, mixed with the following variety which grows 
in Syria and over Africa, and adulterated with argel leaves. 

C : Obovata, a perennial, one or two feet high ; leaves equally pinnate, leaflets four to six 
pairs, obovate obtuse, unequal at the base, stipules lanceolate, rather stiff and spreading ; 
flowers yellow, in racemes ; legumes broad, smooth, lunate, rounded at each end, with six to 
eight seeds. 

Common or Bombay senna is in ordinary use ; the leaflets are 
thin, pale green, or yellowish if old, one to one and a half inches 
long, often mixed with stalks, pods, masses of dark brown leaflets 
and other impurities ; its quality is usually good, and its cheap- 
ness causes it to be much employed ; it is brought from Africa and 
Arabia to Bombay, and re-shipped thence to England in bales ; its 
source is probably the same plant which yields TinniveUy senna, 
growing in poor soils, and producing a smaller and weaker leaf ; 
if a little care was used in picking out its stalks, both its appearance 
and value would be much increased. 

It is the produce of C : lanceolata, and perhaps in part of C : Forskalii, distinguished by 
having only four or five leaflets, and a bmall brown gland a little above the base of the 
petiole ; its pods are erect, and when young, are sparingly covered with coarse hairs. 

Adulterations. — The pods and stems are picked from the 
best sennas, being considered inert, although they are not so, for 
the pods were formerly the only part employed. In Alexandrian 
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senna, argel leaves are always found, they cannot be an im- 
portant adulteration, and are fkncied to produce both griping and 
purging ; the leaflets of the Tephrosia Apollinea are also mixed 
with it, folded up longitudinally, they are obovate, downy, and 
have the lateral veins parallel, running oblique to the midrib ; their 
eflfects are unknown. 

Composition. — Senna contains an odorous oil, albumen, colour- 
ing, salts, and a purgative principle, cathartin, it is described as 
not crystallizing, yellowish red, soluble in alcohol and water, and 
having a disagreeable flavor ; it would require further examination. 
Cold and hot water, proof and rectified spirit, each extract the 
efiective portion of senna, and by protracted boiling, its properties 
are injured. 

Uses. — An active and certain purgative, it ofl:en causes griping 
and nausea, and its taste is objectionable ; it operates chiefly on 
the small intestines, its purgative part is also absorbed, for when 
nurses use its infusion, it acts on the infant, and has caused pur- 
gation when thrown into the veins. It is given to children as a 
domestic remedy, and in practice prescribed in combination with 
saline cathartics ; like all drugs of a simUar description, it should 
not be used in inflammatory afiections of the bowels, as peritonitis, 
in which constipation is oftener a consequence of the disease than 
its cause, and wherever it seems desirable to remove this, the gentlest 
aperients or enemata are alone admissible. 

Infusum Senrue Compositum, D. L. Injiigum SenntB, £. In/unon of Senna. 

Preparation. — D. Senna leaves 5s8, ginger sliced 3ss, boiling water 
Oss, infuse for one hour in a covered vessel, and strain off about f^viij. 

L. Senna 3xv, ginger sliced 3iv, boiling water Oj, macerate for one 
hour and strain. 

E. Senna Siss, ginger sliced div, boiling water Oj ; macerate for one 
hour, and strain through linen or calico. 

Doae, — fSJ to iv, as a purgative, to which neutral purgative salts are 
often added ; in practice it is obtained more easily by putting the leaves in 
cold water, heating them to boiUng, and then letting them infuse for ten 
minutes and straining. 

In/usum Senna Compositum^ E. Compound Infusion of Senna. 

Preparation. — Senna Sji tamarinds Sj, coriander bruised 3j, musco- 
vado Jss, boiling water fSviij, infuse for four hours in a covered vessel not 
glazed with lead, and strain through linen or calico. It may be made with 
two or three times the quantity of senna. 

The tamarinds disguise the flavor of senna, and in preparing it at least 
double the quantity of senna should be used. Its dose is. HEj to iij, with 
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which saline purgatives may be prescribed, but tartrate of potash is well 
known to be incompatible, as the tartaric acid of the tamarinds forms bitar* 
trate of potash with it. 

Enema Catharticum^ £. Cathartic Enema. 

Preparation. — Senna Sss, boiling water fSxvj, infuse for one hour, 
strain and dissolve sulphate of magnesia iss, sugar ij, add olive oil fSj« 
and mix by agitation. 

Used as a purgative injection^ and to constitute part of the fetid enema, £. 
a rapid made decoction might be substituted for the infusion ; the 
sugar is useless. 

Tinetura Senme Compoeita, D. L. £. Compound Tincture of Senna. 

Preparation. — D. Senna Jiv, caraways bruised iss, cardamoms bruised 
Jss, proof spirit Oij, macerate for fourteen days, strain, express, and filter. 

L. Senna Biijss, caraways bruised Siijss, cardamoms bruised 3j, raisins 
stoned iv, proof spirit Oij, macerate for fourteen days and strain. 

£. Sugar Jiiss, coriander bruised 3j, jalap in moderately fine powder 
Syji senna iiv, caraways bruised 3v, cardamoms bruised 3v, raisins 
bruised 3iv, proof spirit Oij, digest for seven days, strongly express and 
filter. It may be better made by percolation ; if Alexandrian senna is used 
the argel leaves should be picked out. 

A warm aperient, added to purgative mixtures, or given with castor oil. 

Dose. — f3ij to f5j. 

Syrupus Senna^ L. £. Si/rup of Senna. 

Preparation, — Senna iiv, boiling water Oj i'w, infuse for twelve hours 
strain and press strongly through calico, so as to get Oj i'lj of liquid at 
least ; concentrate treacle $48. in a vapor bath as far as possible, or 
until a little taken out on a rod nearly concretes on cooling, and while 
still hot, add the infusion^ stir well, and remove from the vapor bath when 
mixed. If Alexandrian senna is used, it must be freed from argel leaves. 

L. Senna Siiss, fennel bruised 3x, boiling water Oj, macerate with a 
gentle heat for one hour, strain and mix manna iu], sugar ix\, and boil 
to a proper consistence. 

Dose. — f3j to iij for children, as a laxative. 

Confeetio Senna, D. L. Eleetnarium Senme, £. Confection of Senna, 

Preparation, — D. Brown sugar 5viij, water Oij, dissolve and beat with 
pulp of prunes Sv, pulp of tamarinds $ij, to a uniform consistence, add 
senna in fine powder Sij, coriander in fine powder Sj, oil of caraway fSss, 
and mix thoroughly in a water bath for ten minutes. 

L. Senna Sviij, coriander Siv, powder and seive out Sx, then boil water 
Oiij, figs ibj, liquorice Siij, down to half, strain and evaporate in a water 
bath to Sxxiv, to this add sugar Ibiiss, and make a syrup ; lastly rub 
tamarind palp, prune pulp* and cassia pulp, of each fbns with the syrup, 
add the powder and mix. 

2 T 
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£. Same as L. omitting the tamarind and cassia pulp, and using prune 
pulp Ibj, and water Oiij f5v. 

When well made it is a good and mild aperient ; it should always be 
prepared hj the dispenser to avoid adulterations, jalap often being substi- 
tuted for senna, and rotten apples for the fruit. It is prescribed in afiee- 
tiofls of the rectum, and during pregnancy. Dose. — 3j to 3j. 

COPATFERA, D. E. Species yielding Copaiba, 

Calyx without bracts four-parted; sepals imoll ; no petals; stamens ten, distinct; Iqinme 
(Rtnlkcil, obliquely elliptical, tvro-valved, with t^o ovules ; one needed, with an aril ; learcf 
alternate and piunate^ lealletu coriaceous, ovate ; flowers in panicles. 

L. assigns the C.Langsdorfii as its source; many species, howeYer, 
contribute to afford copaiba in the West Indies and tropical America; 
it is procured by incising the trunk of the trees, at the end of the 
rainy season, and flows out with such abundance that flbxij are stated 
to be obtained in three hours, and old trees will yield it twice or 
thrice in the year. Copaiba is an oleo-resin, distinguished firom 
true balsams by containing no benzoic acid; it is a clear, pale 
yellow oily liquid, of peculiar, rather aromatic odour, and naoseouB 
disagreeable taste, with some acridity ; its dens, is *95 to "96 ; by 
keeping it becomes darker coloured and denser. Its colour, odour, 
and gravity are liable to vary, as its origin is from different sources, 
and as the trees differ in age ; it is also stated tliat those growing in 
the hot moist parts of Brazil afford a thin pale fluid, while those 
in the dry inland districts have less balsam, but which contains more 
resin. The products of analysis are different in old and fresh copaiba, 
for with age the volatile oil escapes in part, and some of it becomes 
resin ; Gerber gives the following proportions : — 

Fresh eopniba. volatile oil 41, yellow hard resin M*4, brown soft resin 2-18, water and loss 5 44. 
Old copaiba, „ 87.7, „ 53.7, „ 1M5, „ 4ia 

The hard resin, or copaivic acid, is brittle and crystallizable^ reddening 
litmus, and forming compounds with bases like pinic acid. The soft resin 
is deposited from an alcoholic solution of copaiba as it cools; it has little 
affinity for bases. 

Adl'I.terations. — If cheap, it is sold tolerably pure ; when its 
value is greater, it may be mixed with common oils, and turpentine. 
The best evidence of good copaiba is its peculiar odour ; whenever 
this is not very manifest, although the balsam may be genuine, it is 
not of much efficacy ; and if time permits, a more satisfactory test 
is distUling a portion, as proposed by Mr. Redwood ; it should yield 
forty per cent of volatile oil ; inferior descriptions wDl, however, give 
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far less. Turpentine may be recognised when present, by its smell 
on dropping some of the copaiba upon a hot iron;' and fixed oils 
leave an oily rim round the resin which remains when copaiba is 
heated on blotting paper. Planche states that if shaken with 
ammonia water, of dens. '955, pure copaiba becomes clear. It 
should be '^ soluble in two parts of alcohol ; dissolve one-fourth its 
weight of carbonate of magjiiesia with the aid of heat, and continue 
translucent. E." 

Uses. — Like other oleo-resins, in large doses it irrftates the 
stomach and bowels, causing nausea, vomiting, and purging ; it has 
sometimes produced haematuria, and an eruption like measles has 
followed its employment. Moderate doses cause warmth in the 
stomach, with disagreeable eructations ; it becomes absorbed, and 
can be detected in the breath of those using it, though it is in great 
part discharged by the kidneys, which it stimulates, increasing their 
secretion, and imparting to it the odour of the drug ; the urine is 
liable to become turbid at times under its influence as if containing 
mucus. 

It acts specially on the lining membrane of the urethra, hence it 
is employed for gonorrhoea, some prescribing it in full doses, from 
the commencement of the disease, without any preceding treatment ; 
as this is considered liable to increase the inflammatory symptoms 
when they are severe, the usual method is to employ during the 
first stage saline purgatives, and other means of subduing inflam- 
mation, and then give the balsam in moderate doses twice or tlirice 
daily } it should be observed, that while many sa£fer acutely with 
each attack of gonorrhoea, others complain^ only of a slight itching 
feeling, and that a first attack is the most painful, and commonly 
requires these antiphlogistic remedies ; in succeeding gonorrhoeas, 
when the symptoms are slight, copaiba may be exhibited at once 
with success ; it should be persevered in for eight or ten days, and 
if it then fails, the treatment should be changed to cubebs or astrin- 
gent injections. In females it is less successful, perhaps because the 
disease is vaginal, and the balsam does not come in contact with its 
source, therefore its effect can be merely constitutional, and lotions 
are more relied on. Copaiba has also been employed in injections 
for both sexes, in this disease and for leucorrheea ; in females, it is 
stated with some benefit. For chronic catarrh of the bladder it may 
be given in small doses, as gtt v to viij, thrice during the day, like 
the method of employing cubebs in this affection advised by 
Sir B. Brodie ; in bronchial catarrhs of long staudiug it is sometimes 
directed in the form of emulsion to restrain excessive mucous 
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secretions ; and for chronic diarrhoea and dysentery a similar mix- 
ture is at times found useful. 

Dose. — fSss to fSj, thrice daily ; for catarrhs, gtt y to xx should 
be given ; and for diarrhoea larger doses, as f3j to fSiss ; it may he 
taken floating on water, to which an aromatic tincture, as orange, is 
occasionally added, or an emulsion can he formed of it with yolk of 
egg or mucilage ; for some years past capsules of gelatine, each 
containing about gtt x of balsam, have been sold ; at least two 
should be used for a dose. Train oil has in some instances been 
found in these capsules, instead of genuine copaiba. 

Puis of Copaiba, Soubeiran. — Copaiba" (Jj, calcined magnesia S^i to 
tiij, or carbonate of magnesia Sj, mix, after several hours the mass be- 
comes of a consistence to form pills. 

Pills of Copaiba. Thierry. — Copaiba fifteen parts, hydrate of Hme one 
part, mix and heat over a vapor bath for four hours, stirring oocasionaHy 
until the lime disappears, and form into gr. yj pills. 

Franks^ Specific Solution, — Rub equal parts of copaiba and liquor po- 
tassse together, when they form a clear mixture, dilute with water, eight 
parts, add nitric ether half a part, mix and decant off the dear fluid. 
Dose. — f3j diluted in water. 

Oleum Copaiba, £. Oil of Copaiba. 

Prf/)flrrflf/jo».— Copaiba 5j, water Oiss, distil, and when most of the 
water has passed over, heat it, return it to the still, and resume the dis- 
tilling which is continued as long as oil passes over. 

This essential oil is colourless, of an acrid taste, and has a strong odour 
of the balsam ; it dissolves in ether or spirit of wine, its composition it 
C^ ^Hg. Dose. — Gtt x to xx, as a substitute for copaiba. 



R09ACE.S. The Rosa — Herbs, shrubs, or trees, leaves alternate, osuaUy oompoand, 
and with conspicuous stipules ; flowers showy and often terminal ; calyx permanent, fnsA 
with a disk ; petals equal ; stamens in general indefinite ; carpels solitary, several, imited, 
or separate ; styles obliquely inserted on the ovary ; fruit various, no albomen, embiyo 
strait It is divided into sub-ordkrs, as the Amygdalese, Dryade«, Rosen, and Pomaonk 

AmygdaletB^ having a single, free ovary, which forms a drupe, with a fleahy or fibroai 
sarcocarp, containing a hard, bony nut, and usually one-seeded ; thqr yfeld pmasic add from 
the kernels and leaves when distilled with water, and gum often exudes from their stems. 

AMYGDALUS COMMUNIS, D. L. E. Almmd Tree. 

A small tree, leaves lanceolate, acutely serrate, folded flat when young, petiole glandular ; 
flowers nearly sessile, appearing liefore the leaves ; calyx campanulate ; fruit a dry drupe, 
ovoid, woolly outside, when ripe bursting irregularly, within is the shell mcloiing the 

^InioiuU 
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De CandoUe describes several varieties which may be divided into 
sweet and bitter almonds ; of the former, the best or Jordon aUnonds, 
come from Malaga ; they have a clear brown cuticle ; tho9e from 
Valentia are smaller, and have a dusty brown integument. Bar- 
bary and Italian almonds are the smallest and cheapest kinds ; for 
use they are blanched by immersion in boiling water until the cuticle 
swells, it is then detached, leaving two large white cotyledons. 
Analyzed by Bonllay, 100 parts gave 54 of fixed oil, 24 of emulsin, 
(a form of vegetable albumen, soluble in cold water, and with the oil, 
producing almond milk,) 6 of liquid sugar, 3 of gum, 12*5 of water, 
woody fibre, acetic acid, loss, and seed-coats 5. By expression they 
yield sweet oil of almonds ; this is oftener obtained from bitter 
almonds, which are cheaper ; the residue termed almond cake, is 
sold in powder for washing hands. 

CtMf/eefio AmygdaUe^ L. Ccnserva Amygdalarumy £. Almond Con/eeium; 

Preparation. — Sweet Almonds Jviij, macerate in cold water to remove 
the skins, and beat with powdered gum arabic Sj, sugar Siv, until 
incorporated. 

** It may be longer preserved if the ingredients are separately powdered 
and then mixed ; when it is used beat all together until incorporated, L." 

Used to make the emulsion ; it might be easily dispensed with. 

Mistura Amygdala^ D. L. Mistura Amygdalarum, E. Almond Mixture, 

Preparation. — D. Sweet almond 3v, steep in hot water for five minutes, 
and remove their outer coats, beat them with refined sugar 3ij» gum arabic 
in powder 3j, in a mortar into a coarse powder; add gradually water fSviij, 
triturate to form a uniform mixture, and strain through muslin. 

L. Almond confection Siiss, gradually mix with water Oj, and strain 
through linen. 

£. Almond confection Sij, water Oij, mix and strain through linen or 
calico. 

The D. form is preferable, as the confection is liable to change by keep- 
ing; the mixture is similar to milk in composition, containing oil in 
emulsion with albumen and sugar. It is used as a drink in inflammatory 
affections, and as a vehicle for other remedies, as liquor potass«, nitre, 
pmssic acid, &c. 

Oleum AmygdaUBf L. Almond Oil, 

Obtained by expressing sweet or bitter almonds, one cwt. yields from 
0,48 to 0,52 of oil, it is pale yellow, nearly inodorous, very liquid, and of 
a mild oily taste, dens. '911 to 920, it dissolves in 6 parts of boiUng, or 25 
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of cold alcohol ; in commerce it is oilen sold adulterated with other nut 
oils. Taken internallvy like all fixed oils, it acts as a mild laxative in full 
doses, and is sometimes employed mixed with mucilage and water, as a 
substitute for the emulsion ; even if made with care, it imperfectlj sup- 
plies its place. 

The hitter almond is hrought from Mogadore, it is without smell or 
taste until mixed with water, when its peculiar odour is evolved; 
its chief use is to afford sweet oil of almonds, when expressed ; like 
common almonds they contain gum, sugar and emulsin ; thej 
have also a peculiar constituent amygdalin, consisting of 
C^oHgyNOg^ ; this is white, crystalline, and free from perfume; 
Liehig obtained about ij of it from tbiv of the almonds ; it and the 
emulsin are contained in distinct cells in the nut, when mixed 
with water both dissolve, the amygdalin decomposes forming essen- 
tial oil of almonds, and the emulsin cogulates and perhaps is also 
changed. In commerce this oil is got by mixing the cake, left after 
expressing the sweet oil from bitter almonds, with water, and dis- 
tilling after some hours. 

The Essential Oil of Bitter Almonds was supposed to be a constituent 
in the almond, it is now known invariably to result from the action of 
water on amygdalin and emulsin ; at the same time other products form, 
and Liebig gives the following table of these reactions, considering amyg- 
dalin as alone decomposed. 



2 Efpiivalcnts of volatile oil Cg 8^ 1 2 ^4 ' 

1 Eq: Sugar Cq H5 O5 

2 Eq : Formic Acid C4 H3 Oa 
7 Eq : Water H 7 
1 Eq : Prussic Acid Cq H 



O7 



► = 1 Eq : Amygdalin C4 o H^ 7 O j 9 K. 



The essential oil is amber yellow, transparent, of a powerful, agreeable 
odour, and acrid bitter taste ; dens. 1 083 ; as sold it is highly poisonous, 
containing from 8*5 to 14 3 per cent, of prussic acid, or four to seven times 
stronger than the medicinal acid ; by distilling it with water, chloride of 
iron, and lime, this is removed, and the oil can be got colourless, of dens. 
1043 ; its composition is C| ^HgO^ ; it is considered to be the hydniret 
of an organic radicle, bciizule ; there is reason to suppose that when piue 
it is not very active, though Liebig states that it still continues poisonous ; 
exposed to the air it absorbs oxygen, becoming benzoic add, and other 
deposits form in this oil when long kept. 

Effects. — It destroys life in the same manner as prussic acid, by 
which its deleterious action is really produced i f^ij have killed almost 
instantly ; and after death its strong odour gives eridence of its presence. 
A solution of f3j of the oil in spirit of wine fSvij, is sold as essence of 
ratafia, or almond flavour; it is dangerous in ignorant hauds^ as its 
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strength varies from one-fourtb, to the same strength as pharmacopoeial 
prussic acid. From its variableness the oil is unfit for medical U8e> and 
ought onlj to be employed as a perfume. 

Antidotes, — Like hydrocyanic acid; cold afliision should be applied^ 
and the poison discharged by the stomach pump. 

PRUNUS DOMESTIC A, D. L, E. The Plum Tree. 

A small tree with small smooth branches and elliptical leaves ; flower-buds of one or 
two flowerSf petals white ; drape fleshy, nut smooth, acute on both sides. Many varieties 
are cultivated over Europe ; it is probably a native of Asia. 

"When dried by the sun or in ovens, its fruit forms the prune or French 
plum ; the table plum is got from the larger varieties, the medicinal prune 
from the small black Damascus plum, and principally imported from Bor- 
deaux ; they are laxative like all dried fruit, and are used as a vehicle for 
more active remedies, as in the confection of senna. 

CERASUS LAURO-CERASUS, D. Cherry Laurel. 

A smooth evergreen, leaves with short petioles, oblong acuminate, slightly serrate, 
shining, with two or four glands on the lower surface, and coriaceous ; racemes axillary, 
petals white and spreading ; fruit black, the size of a small cherry. By £, it is termed 
Prunos Lanro-Cenisus. 

This is a native of Asia Minor, about Trebizond, now common 
in every shrubbery ; the leaves have little smell until bruised, when 
they give out a strong, bitter almond flavour, which is probably pro- 
duced like the essential oil of almonds. Christison states that 1000 
parts of the buds and unexpanded leaves, give 6*33 of the oil during 
May and June ; this sinks to 3*1 in July, and in the May following, 
from leaves one year old, he got only '6. Schrader has found 7*6 
per cent, of pnissic acid m this oil, and Goeppert detected only 2*7. 
The leaves are used for — 

Aqua Lauro Cerasi, D. E. Laurel Water. 

Preparation, — D. Fresh laurel leaves tt>j, water Oiiss, chop and crush 
the leaves in a mortar, macerate them with the water for twenty-four 
hours, and distil ofif Oj, using a Liebig's condenser and chloride of zinc 
hath. Filter the product through paper, and keep in a well stopped bottle. 

E. Prepared as D, chop the leaves, distil them, filter if any milkiness 
remains after a few seconds of rest, and add compound spirit of laven- 
der f3j. 

Its strength varies according to the age of the leaves and the length of 
time the water is kept ; a strong laurel water has even proved fatal, with 
the same symptoms as prussic acid, but in general it affords only a quarter 
of a grain per cent, of this acid ; the spirit of lavender is added as a 
colouring matter by E. It is is used for flavoring mixtures^ and has been 
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employed as a sedative in phthysis, spasmodic cough, and otlier diseases 
in which the hydrocyanic add is prescribed. Dose. — f3ss to f3ij» 



Dryadea — DiKtiu^piuhed by having superior, niimfiroaf, indchineent caxpds ; it indato 

the btrawbcrn*. rar«plM*ny, and tormentiL 

POTENTILLA, L. E. TormenHl. 

Root large, irregular and perennial ; stem slender, spreading, often proGnnibent ; letrei 
sessile, or on short stalks, temate, the lower ones quinale, on long peiiolea, leaflels obloif 
acute, si>rratc, and a little hairy ; flowers yellow ; calyx four or five -deft, with as assj 
bracts ; petals four or five ; stamens many ; frnit consisting of small note on a fiati (fay 
receptacle. 

It is common on heaths and meadows ; the root which is used, ii 
large, irregular, dark reddish brown outside, and flesh colonied 
witliin ; it coiituinsa 17*4 percent of tannin, with colouring, gam, 
and volatile oil ; it is therefore astringent, but seldom used unkM 
as a constituent of compound chalk powder. 

Decoctum Tormentiliaf L Decoction of TomteniiL 

Preparation. — Tormentil bruised 3ij, distilled water Oiss, boil down 
to Oj, and strain. Sometimes given in diarrhoea, and as an aitringeiit 
lotion or injection. Dose. — fSj to ij« 

Bo$ea Distinguished by having the calyx tube covering the achenia with a false pericsq^ 

ROSA CANINA. L. E. Dog Rose. 

A variable species, several of its varieties having distinct names ; the stem has scatterel, 
hooked prickles, dilated at the base ; leaves naked or slightly hairy, leaflets fTTCgolsiif 
serrate ; flowers red, sepals deciduous ; fruit scarleL 

The fruit or hip is oval, it is the inferior part of the calyx be* 
coming juicy and scarlet ; within it are the true fruits, which are 
numerous hard achenia, surrounded by fine hairs ; these must be 
removed as they are irritating, and act like cowhage ; the pulp con* 
sists of gum, sugar, citric and malic acids, a little volatile oil, tannin, 
and salts. 

Con/ectio Rosee, Canirue, L. Cotuerva Bxtaa Fruetus, £. 
Conserve of Dog Rose, or of Hips, 

Preparation — L. Pulp of dog rose ibj, gently heat it in an earthen 
vessel, gradually add sugar powdered ^xx, and rub together until thoroughly 
mixed. 

£• Take hips, carefully deprived of their carpels, and beat them into a 
fine pulp, adding thrice their weight of sugar. 

This is used for a vehicle for other substances, its taste u agreeable aiMl 
acidulous ; slight frost is considered to improve the flavoiir of the fmit. 
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ROSA GALLIC A, D. L. E. Bed or French Rose. 

A small shrab, prickles numerous, eqnal, mixed 'with glandular hairs ; leaflets stiff, 
rugose ; flowers several together, large, with leafy bracts. 

It is a native of the South of Europe, cultivated in Kent for medi- 
cal use ; the flower buds are collected when they are the size of a 
small nutmeg and unexpanded, the calyx twisted off, and the pale 
claws of the petals removed, they are then dried in a stove and 
sifted to separate the stamens and dirt ; afterwards they should be 
preserved in the dark, a tin vessel being perhaps the best to keep 
them in ; lOOib of fresh petals yield about Ibx of dry leaves, which 
have a velvetty appearance, are purplish red, and with an agreeable 
odour developed during drying ; their taste is rather bitter, and as 
ihey contain tannin they have some astringency ; in medicine they 
are employed for colouring, which is extracted by boiling water — of 
a pale yellowish hue, becoming bright red on the addition of an acid. 

Infusum Rosa Jcidum, D. Infiisum Roste Compositum, L. 
Injwum Rosa, £. Infusion of Roses. 

Preparation. — D. Petals of the gallic rose dried 3ij, boihng water Oss, 
infuse for one hour, strain oflf about fjviij, and add dilute sulphuric acidfSj. 

L. Hose petab 3iij, add in a glass vessel boiling water Oj, then mix 
dilute sulphuric acid fjiss, macerate for six hours, strain and add sugar Svj. 

E. as L., infuse the petals for four hours in a glass or porcelain vessel, 
not glazed with lead, add the acid, strain through linen or calico, and 
dissolve the sugar in it. 

A mild astringent, used mostly as a vehicle for other remedies, as 
Epsom salts, the taste of which it disguises ; with quinine, lit forms a 
whitish mixture from the tannin contained in the roses ; and it should be 
remembered that all alkalies turn this infusion green, that iron renders 
it olive brown, and that above all, acetate of lead must not be given with 
it, as the sulphuric acid would form useless sulphate of lead. In gargles 
alum or capsicum are often combined with it. Dose. — f3j to ij. 

Confectio Rosa, D. Con/ectio Rosa Galliea, L. Conserva Rosa, E. 

Conserve of Roses. 

Preparation. — D. Dried rose petals 5j, rose water f5ij, macerate for two 
hours, add sugar 5viij gradually and beat into an uniform mass. Or take 
fresh petals Jiij, rub in a mortar, add the sugar Jviij and mix intimately. 

L. Petals of rosa gallica Ibj, beat in a stone mortar, add sugar ibiij, and 
beat imtil thoroughly mixed. 

E. Beat the petals into a pulp, and gradually add thrice their weight of 

white sugar. 

(7^eef..To form pill masses, as it does not candy or harden. 

^ ? u 
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Mel Rosa, L. E. Honey of Roses. 

Preparaiion.^Vetals of rosa gallics dried 5iv, boiling water Oiiss, 
macerate for six hours, add honey Ifoy to the strained liquid, and evaporate 
to a proper consistence in a water hath, removing the scum. 

Uggj — As a mild astringent in gargles, and sometimes applied alone, or 
mixed with alum or catechu, to aphthous sore throata. 

Syrupus Roste Gallic^, D. £. Syrup of Roses * 

Preparation. — D. Petals of the gallic rose dried Sij, bailing water €$, 
boil in a glass or porcelain vessel until their colour is completely extracted; 
strain with expression, let the sediment subside, decant off the clear liquor, 
add twice its weight of sugar, and dissolve with a steam or water heat. 

£. Dried rose petals Jij, boiling water Oj, pure sugar Szx, make as the 
syrups of the damask rose. 

Used— ¥oT the same purpose as the mel rosie. 

ROSA CENTIFOLIA, D. L. E. 
The Hundred' leaved or Cabbage Base. 

Many varieties are cultivated, it forms a bosh with 6rect ahootai thicklj covered with 
strait prickles, scarcely dilated at the base ; leaflets glandolar at the margin ; flowen several 
t«>gether, drooping ; sepals spreading daring flowering ; calyces and pedonde fragrant. 

This is also cultivated in Kent, its native locality is Asia, where 
it yields otto of roses; the petals should be gathered when full 
blown, and dried gradually in the air ; they contain a sweet substance 
on which their slight laxative effects may depend, and are used for 
the following preparations. 

Jqua Rosa, D. L. £. Rose Water. 

Preparation, — D. Essential oil of roses twenty minims^ distilled water 
cong. ss, mix with agitation, and filter through paper. 

L. Petals of rosa centifolia Ibx, proof spirit ^vij, water cong, ij ; distil 
cong. j. 

£. as L., Using rectified spirit f^iij instead of proof ; the fresh petals 
are preferred, but also answer well if preserved by beating them with 
twice their weight of muriate of soda. 

The spirit L. E. is objectionable, as it is insufficient to preserve the 
water, and more would unfit it for medical use. Rose water should be 
kept in moderate sized bottles in a cool place ; it it employed for its odour 
in lotions, &c. 

Oleum Rosa, D. E. Otto <^ Roses, imported from India and the 
Levant; 100,000 roses yield about 180 grains of otto, it ia colourless or 
yellow, and consists of two oils, one of which is sohd, the other liquid at 
ordinary temperatures, and soluble in alcohol; below 80^ the entire 
becomes solid ; its only use ia as a perfume. 
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SyrupuB Ros€B, L. Syrupui Rosa Cenii/hlia, £. 
Syn^ of the Damask Rose, 

Preparation. — L. Dried petals of rosa centifolia Jvij, boiling water Oiij, 
macerate for twelve hours, strain, evaporate in a water bath to Oij, and 
ftdd sugar^ fibvj. 

£. Fresh petals of the damask rose tt>j, boiling water Oiij, macerate 
for twelve hours, strain, add sugar fibiij, dissolve bj the aid of heat, and 
strain. 

Used — For children, being slightly laxative; it is seldom properly 
prepared. Dose. — f5j> to iij. 

PoMACKiB. — Thdr leaves are osttaUy simple, the tube of calyx adheres to the ovary, and 
ffaudly forma a fleshy fruit or pome, which is crowned by the limb of the calyx. 

CYDONIA VULGARIS, L. E. The Quince. 

A small, crooked, branched tree ; leaves ovate, obtose at the base, entire, downy on their 
under surface ; flowers few, white or rose coloured, in a kind of umbel,; pomes of varying 
sbApe, five celled, many seeded. 

It grows in the south of Europe, flowering in May and June ; the fruit 
is yellow, downy and of a fine odour ; the seeds alone are used in medi- 
cine, they are oblong, pointed, flat on one side and convex on the other, 
their outer coat is composed of condensed mucilage, which according to 
Bischoff is lodged in cells ; it dissolves in water forming a thick fluid. 

Decoctum Cydoni^e, L. Quince Seed Mucilage. 

Preparation. — Quince seeds' 3ij> distilled water Oj, boil with gentle 
heat for ten minutes and strain. 

Sometimes employed as a mucilaginous application to erysipelas, painful 

hoemorrhoids, &c., and hair-dressers use a perfumed, strong decoction, 
under the name of bandoline. 

BRAY ERA ANTIDYSENTERICA, oe KOUSSO. 

A trse abont twenty feet high, branches ronnd, downy, marked by annular cicatrices of 
the fiUlen leaves ; leaves alternate, impari-pinnate, sheathing at the base, leaflets serrated ; 
flowers small, dioecious, in bunches, greenish coloured becoming purple ; the male has the 
esrpds wdl developed, the female has a larger outer layer of calyx, no petals, and sterile 
fruit unkown. 



This is a native of Abyssinia ; the flowers are collected before the seeds 
ripen and dried in the sun, their odour is compared to a mixture of tea, 
hops, and senna, their taste is bitterish and rather nauseous ; they have 
been long used in Abyssinia as a remedy for tape worm, and were propo- 
sed about thirty years ago by Dr. Brayer, a French physician, residing in 
Constaatiiiople, as a remedy yet unknown in Europe. Lately they 
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have been re-introduced, and Dr. Budd of London administered them in 
several instances with success ; each dose of the powder weighing Sivss, is 
sold in a stoppered bottle at a very dear rate. A purgatire is first given to 
free the bowels of mucus, &c., then the kousso next morning fasting, and 
it is better to use another purgative a few hours after, to facilitate the 
expulsion of the worm, which is usually dead, or very weak. Kousso con- 
tains tannin, a* peculiar bitter acrid resin, and a very little aromatic oil ; 
it has been adulterated with pomegranite bark in powder, the only method 
of avoiding which, is by purchasing the flowers of the kousso entire. 



IfTRTAOEiB. The Myrtle Tribe— Tnn or ahrabs, leaves ufoaUjr opposite, with tni»- 
parent dots, and often with a vein running parallel to their margin ; calyx four or five dA, 
adherent by its tube to the ovary ; petals arising from the throat of calyx, equal in 
number to its divisions, stamens many, anthers ovate, small ; ovary many celled ; friut dir 
or fleshy, seeds strait, without albumen. 

MELALEUCA CAJEPUTL D. M: MINOR, L. E. 

Cajeput Tree, 

A small tree with a thick soft bark, branches scattered, often drooping ; leaves altenute, 
lanceolate, three to five nerved, silky while young, and aromatic if braised ; spikes termtml 
and from the extreme axils, downy when flowering, there is a scaly bud at the apex, wbidi 
afterwards becomes a leafy branch; bracts solitaiy three -flowered; corolla white; stameof 
thirty or forty in five bundles, anthers with a yellow gland at the apex ; ovaiy ovate, 
three celled. 

It is a native of the Moluccas, and now grown through India, 
the volatile oil is got from the leaves collected on a warm day and 
placed in a sack, they become heated and moist, are then cut, mace- 
rated in water for a night and distilled ; two sackfuls yielding 
about fSiij of oil. 

The essential oil is clear, of light green colour and a volatile 
penetrating odour, like camphor and cardamoms mixed together ; 
its taste is aromatic and afterwards cool ; its dens, from 914 to '927 ; 
it is soluble in alcohol ; when carefully distilled the first portions 
that pass over are colourless, afterwards a heavy greenish oil is 
obtained, its composition is C^^HgO. Its tint has been ascribed 
to adulteration with copper, traces of which have sometimes been 
detected in the oil, though it is usually free from this and every 
other impurity ; in 1831 when it was much used for cholera, it 
became so scarce that oil of rosemary and of cardamoms, with cam- 
phor, was sold for it, coloured with parsley leaves. 

Uses. — Cajeput oil is a powerful diffusible stimulant ; Pereira 
considers its properties between those of valerian and camphor, 
he states that in large doses it does not disorder the mental faculties 
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as thede medicines. It is seldom used, but deserves greater atten- 
tion as a remedy for flatulent colic, low fevers &c. ; and on the con- 
tinent it is employed in many nervous diseases. Applied in 
liniments it strongly stimulates, and is made use of in chronic rheu- 
matism, and local paralysis. 

Dose. — Gtt ij to yj, rubbed with sugar, or in emulsion. 

CARYOPHTLLUS AROMATICUS, D. L. E. 

The Clave Tree. 

An erergreen with hard wood and smooth bark ; leaves opposite, ovate lanceolate, tapering 
at both ends; dotted with glands; panicles short, calyx short with a cylindrical tube, 
limb fonr parted ; petals four, overli^ping each other and globular when in bud ; stamens 
in fonr bundles ; ovary two-celled, with many ovules ; fruit a large berry with a single seed 
when ripe, the other €»1I and ovules having atrophied. 

The clove tree is a native of the MoUucas, and the Dutch en- 
deavoured by destroying all the trees elsewhere, to confine it to the 
Isles of Amboyna and Temate, it is now grown in the Isle of France, 
India, and Guiana. Cloves are the unexpanded flower-buds, which 
are picked or beaten from the tree by long rods, and quickly dried 
in the shade ; when good they should be dark brown, large, heavy, 
having a strong odour and hot acrid taste, and when pressed yielding 
oil ; they contain in 100 parts, volatile oil 18, a form of tannin 13, 
gum 13, lignin 28, tasteless resin 6, extractive 4, water 18. 

Uses. — To cover the taste of other remedies, or to prepare the oil. 

Infiitum Caryophylliy D. L. E. Infuiion of Cloves. 

Freparation. — D. Cloves braised 3ij, boiling water {i\x, infuse for one 
hour and strain off about fSviij. 

L. £. Cloves bruised 3iij, boiling water Oj, infuse for two hours, and 
strain. 

Used as an aromatic stimulant in dyspepsia and gout, usually with other 
remedies. Dose. — fSij or upwards. 

Oleum Caryophylli, D. L. E. Oil of Cloves. 

Is imported ft'om Amboyna, and also prepared in England bv macerating 
doves in water, distilling them repeatedly, and separating the oil 
from the water that comes over at the same time ; good cloves yield se- 
venteen to twenty-two per cent of colourless oil, by keeping it becomes 
yellow or brownish red, its taste is fiery and acrid, and its odour like the 
clove ; it is heavier than water, and it consists of two oils, one light, com- 
posed of CjoHg like turpentine, the other heavy, stated to yield 
C94H1 5O5, this is acid and combines with alkalies. Clove oil dissolve 
in adcohol and ether ; it is used as an addition to purgative pills to prevent 
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gripiDgy and often placed on cotton in boUow teeth to rdieve tooth-adie. 
An essence of cIotcs is made bj dissolving f3j of the oil in f5vij of rectified 
spirit, and employed bj confectioners for flaTouring. 

Tincture of Cloves. Pereira. — Cloves 3j, rectified spirit fSiv, macerate 
for seven days and filter. A useful adjunct to mixtures in doses of gtt z to f3j. 

EUGENIA PIMENTA, D. L. E, The AlUpice Tree. 

An evergreen tree, leaves oblong with peOudd dote, and imooth ; flowers in panicles, 
calyx and corolla each four cleft, petals greenish white; berry smooth, saccoleot, of dark 
purple colour, one, rarely two-celled, two seeded, cotyledons consolidated. 

It is cultivated in the West Indies in avenues, its firuit is ga- 
thered when green, and dried in the son ; the berries are brown, 
rough, about the size of a pepper com, with the segments of the 
calyx on their tops, and consist of a brittle pericarp and two dark 
brown seeds within it ; their odour is well known, its firagrance 
depends on volatile oil, of which the husk contains about double the 
quantity in the seeds. In medicine, allspice is seldom used ; its 
effects are similar to other spices. 

Oleum Pimeni€e, D. L. E. Oil ofPimenta. 

Prepared. — By distilling bruised allspice with water ; Pereira states, 
that it consists of two oils, a light hydrocarbon and heavy add oil, like 
cloves, the light oil is most volatile, and distils over first. Its effects are 
similar to other essential oils. 

Essentia Piment€B, D. Spiritus Pimentie, L. £. Spirit ofPimenta. 

Preparation. — D. Oil of pimenta t3j, rectified spirit fSix, mix. 
L. Pimenta bruised Siiss, proof spirit cong. j, water Oj, distil as spirit 
of nutmeg* 
£. Prepare as spirit of caraway, using bruised pimenta &ss. 

Employed to prepare the water, and added to other remedies for flavour- 
ing. Dose, — f3j to ij. 

Aqua Pimenta, D. L. E. Pimenta Water. 

Preparation. — D. Essence of pimenta f5j, distilled water cong. ss, mix 
with agitation and filter through paper. 

L. Pimenta bruised ibj, (or oil of pimenta 3ij, ) proof spirit f^vij, 
water cong. ij ; distil cong. j. 

E. Pimenta bruised Ifoj, rectified spirit f^iij, water cong. ij ; distil cong. j. 

Used as a vehicle for other remedies. Dose — f3j to ij. 
Eucalyptus Resinifera. Botany Bay Kino. 

It is a native of Australia and Van Diemen*s Land, it yields much 
juice on incision, which . dries into odourless masses, these are almost 
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black, and in small pieces ruby red and translucent, though sometimes 
opaque from impurities ; in cold water or rectified spirit it swelk and 
forms a gelatinous paste and a red solution, which is astringent, and em- 
plojed occasionally instead of kino. 



Grahatea 7^ PameffranUe 2Vt6e_TliU is often included in the Mjrtacett, it ia 
distingoishedbj its lesres not being dotted, bj the want of a marginate vein, the peculiar 
fruit, the seed inyolved in pulp, and its cotyledons conyolated. 

PUNIC A GRANATUM, D. L. E. The Pomegranite. 

A small tree, leaves lanceolate, smooth, on short stalks ; flowers commonlj sofitary ; 
calyx thick ; petals crumpled, scarlet ; stamens many ; fruit the size of an orange, with a 
leatheiy rind, crowned by the calyx, having several cells, divided by a transverse dissepi- 
ra«Bt into three lower, and Ave to nhie upper ceOs, each with many seeds. 

The rind of the pomegranite firuit forms irregular, dry, odourless 
pieces, reddish brown and smooth outside, and yellow within ; it 
is very astringent, containing eighteen per cent of tannin, in me- 
dicine it is rarely prescribed, but might be used in decoction like 
other vegetable astringents in doses of fSss to iq. 

The bark of the root is sold in strips of greyish colour externally, 
and yeUow on the inner surface, brittle, astringent, not bitter, and 
tinging the saliva yellowish ; it was employed by the ancients as 
an anthelmintic, and has been re-introduced some years since as a 
remedy for tape-worm. It is sometimes adulterated with box, or 
barberry bark, the box is distinguished by being white, bitter, and 
not astringent, and barberry is yellow and very bitter. In em- 
ploying it, a decoction of fr^di bruised bark Jijy in water Oij, boiled 
down to Oj, may be given in doses of fjij every half hour, until all 
is taken, and it is usual to prescribe some aperient as castor dl, 
before or after it ; the difiicidty of getting fresh bark in this country 
interferes with its use. 



CucTTBBrrACKiB. Hit CrOKrdlf.-— Annuals or perennials, cJimbing with tendrils, leaves 
pahnatB or with palmate ribs covered with asperities; flowers usually unisexual ; catyx 
flnre-toothed ; corolla five-parted, with retkolated veins, hardly distinguishable tnm the 
calyx ; male with five stamens, dSstinct or in three parcels, anthecs sinuoas ; female, ovaiy 
three to five celled, with parietal placentas, stigmas thick ; fruit often fleshy, seeds flat in an 
aril, no albumen. 

CUCUMIS COLOCYNTfflS, D. L. E. 
Colocynth or Bitter Cucumber. 

An annual with creeping rough stems, leaves many lobed, haiiy beneath, petioles as long 
as the leai^ tendrils short ; flowers single, axiOaiy, ydlow with greenish veins ; fruit globose^ 
the sise ot an orange^ with a thick hard liod nd very bitter pulp^ 



\ 
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This plant grows from Turkey to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
from Spain as far as the south of India ; a small quantity of it is im- 
ported unpeeled, from Mogadore, for druggists show botUes, this is 
larger than the peeled or Turkey colocynth brought from the Le- 
vant and Spain ; it is in light porous balls of white or grey colour, 
containing about three- fourths of their weight of seeds, which are 
removed before employing it ; the pulp is difficult to powder, it is 
usually dipped in weak mucilage of tragacanth, and well dried to 
render it easier to pulverize. Meissner states, that it contains bitter 
matter or colocynthine 14*4, bitter fixed oil 4*2, resin 13-2, extrac- 
tive 17' gum and bassorin 12*5, lignin 19*2, salts, water, &c, 19*5 ; 
colocynthine is a resinous matter soluble in alcohol, it is yellowish 
brown, brittle, and contains some nitrogen. According to Thun- 
berg, pickled colocynth is eaten at the Cape, although very bitter ; 
at Algoa bay, it is said not to be so, and a medical gentleman from 
the Isle of France, informed me that while young it is free from taste 
there, and used as a vegetable, but when old becomes extremely 
disagreeable. 

Uses. — In small doses, it increases the vermicular motion and 
secretions of the intestines, chiefly acting on the colon ; full doses 
operate as a drastic cathartic, causing violent purging and griping, 
and by producing gastro enteric inflammation, a teaspoonful and a 
half of its powder has proved Cettal. It resembles gamboge in its 
efiects, and being also absorbed, besides acting locally as an irri- 
tant, it has some diuretic properties. Colocynth is prescribed in 
general with other purgative remedies, in afiections requiring 
such treatment, as for habitual constipation, obstructed hernias, 
cerebral diseases, &c. and it has been occasionally employed in 
dropsies, for which in combination with jalap and gamboge, it is 
a popular remedy in this country with the lower orders. 

Dose. — Gr. iij to x, seldom given alone. 

Extractum CoIocyntMdis, L. £. Extract ofColoeyntk, 

Preparation. — L. Colocynth pulp cut in pieces fej, water cong. ij, mix 
and boil ivith a slow fire for six hours, adding water as it boils away ; 
strain while hot, and evaporate to a proper consistence. 

£. Prepared as L. evaporating by means of a vapour bath. 

The pulp yields forty-five to sixty-five per cent of extract, which is sel- 
dom efaiployed unless with other cathartics. Dose. — Gr. v to x. 

Extractum Colocynthidia Compositum, L. Compound Extract of Colocynth, 

Preparation. — Colocynth pulp, in pieces Jvj, proof spirit cong. j, mace- 
rate with gentle heat for four days ; strain, add purified extract of aloes Sxij, 
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powdered scammony iiv, soap Siij, evaporate to a proper consi8teDce« 
and towards the end add powdered cardamoms Sj. 

If well made> this is a certain purgative ; but the temptation is great to 
use inferior scammony or aloes, and even starch and gamboge have 
been employed to adulterate it. In preparing large quantities, the spirit 
can be distilled off, and preserved for common purposes ; from the liabiUty 
of this extract to vary in strength, it is now disused by D. Dose. — Gr. 
▼ to X often prescribed with blue pill or calomel. 

Piluhe Colocynthidis, E. Pilula Coloc: CompasitiB, D. Coheynth Pill; 

Preparation, — D. Castile soap Sj, mix with hepatic aloes powdered 3Eijt 
pulp of colocynth powdered 3Ej, scammony powdered Sj, and rub lUl 
with oil of cloves f3j, treacle 3x by weight, into a uniform mass. 

£. Socotrine or East Indian aloes, scammony, of each eight parts, sul- 
phate of potash one part ; powder, add powdered colocynth four parts, oil 
of cloves one part, form a pill mass with rectified spirit, and divide into 
gr. V pills. 

It is easier made and more uniform in strength than the extract, though 
of inferior activity. Doae, — Gr. v to x, repeated if necessary. 

Piluhe Colocynthidia et Hyosciami, £. Colocynth and Henban e PilL 
Preparation, — Colocynth pill mass two parts, extract of henbane one 
part, mix well with spirit of wine if necessary, and divide into gr. v pills. 

Henbane is added to purgative pills with the intention of diminishing 
their griping effects. Doee, — Of the pill mass gr. v to x. 

Enema Colocynthidie, E. Enema of Colocynth. 

Preparation. — Extract of colocynth 3ij, soft soap Sj, water Oj, mix them 
together. 

A good purgative injection, it should be used warm, about the temper- 
ature of the body. 

ECBALIUM AGRESTE, D. 
MOMORDICA ELATERIUM, L. E. Squirting Cucumber. 

Annual, stem rough, trailing, without tendrils; leaves cordate, somewhat lobed, very 
rough, on long stalks ; males, calyx, five -toothed, corolla five parted, stamens five in three 
bundles ; females with three sterile filaments, ovary thrre -celled; fruit oval, an inch and a 
half long, green, with soft prickles, when ripe it suddenly bursts from the stalk, and con- 
tracting, expels its brown seeds and a slimy fluid through the aperture. 

This plant is a native of Southern Europe, and is cultivated in 

England ; elaterium is the fecula deposited from the strained juice 

of its fruit, and Dr. Clutterbuck found that only the fluid around 

the seeds contained it, the rest of the plant being inert. English 

elaterium is in thin, pale green, friable cakes marked by the sub- 

2 w 
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stance on which it has been dried ; it haa little odonr, and an acrid 
bitter tast^, when exposed to the light it becomes paler ; inferior 
descriptions are dark brown and hard. Maltese elaterinm is im- 
ported in large pale flakes, and often contains starch and chalk. 
Alcohol dissolves about half of good elaterinm ; its active principle 
elaterine, is crystalline, very bitter, odourless, insoluble in wator, and 
soluble in spirit, operating in doses of the twelfth to the sixteenth 
of a grain ; its quantity varies from five to forty-four per cent in dif- 
ferent varieties, the rest consists of green resin, starch, woody fibre, 
and salts. 

Preparation, — D. Take the fruit before it is quite ripe» cut it and ex- 
press the juice gently through a fine sieve ; let the liquid rest until it be- 
comes pretty clear, pour off the supernatant liquor which may be thrown 
away, and dry the feculence with a gentle heat. 

Adulterations. — Chalk may be known by effervescing with 
acids, and any starch will give a blue colour with iodine. ** Its 
colour is pale grey ; when exhausted with rectified spirit, the con- 
centrated solution poured into hot dilute aqua potassae deposits oa 
cooling minute, silky, colourless crystals, weighing one-seventh to 
one-fourth of the elaterium, E." they are elaterine. 

Uses. — It irritates the mucous membrane of the bowels, and 
produces copious fluid discharges, hence it is termed a hydragogue 
cathartic, and employed for dropsies, in which a single dose has 
sometimes evacuated several pints of fluid ; this is often attended 
with feverishness, quick pulse, and thirst, griping or vomiting ; the 
objections to its use are, that it is liable to cause hyper-catharsis, or 
even inflammation of the bowels, and when once purging is estab- 
lished in dropsical persons, it may produce dissolution by continuing 
excessively and beyond control ; besides dropsy is too often only a 
symptom of organic and incurable disease, which being unrelieved 
will lead to its recurrence. 

Dose. — The sixteenth to the fourth of a gndn, in pill or solution, 
dissolved by rectified spirit or sweet spirits of nitre ; sometimes 
gr. ij or iij have been used ; only bad elaterium can be given in such 
doses with safety, and they should never be ventured on. 



UMBETXiFERiG. The Umbel-bearing 7Va6tf. — HerbaceouB plants, steins fistoUr, Sowers 
in umbels ; calyx undivided or five toothed ; petals five, often with inflezed points ; stameas 
five ; ovary inferior, two-celled, styles two, diverging ; disk double, epigynona ; firoit con- 
sisting of two carpels, termed mericarps, separating from a thin, double, central cotomiit 
calyx externally marked with longitudinal ridges ; seed solitary, psnduloas. 
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CARUM CARUI, D. L. E. The Caraway. 

Biennial, two feet high, leavet bipinnate, leaflets mach deft, no involucre ; calyx margin 
obsolete, corolla regular, pale flesh coloured, in dense umbels. 

The fruit or caraway seed is well known ; it contains about five 
per cent of volatile oil, on which its odour depends ; it is employed 
in medicine as an aromatic addition to other remedies, in the follow- 
ing preparations : — 

Oleum Carui, D. L. £. Oil of Caraway, 

Obtained by distilling the bruised fruit with water; when fresh, it 
is colourless, and if long kept, becomes yellow. It is added to pills and 
purgative electuaries to prevent their griping. Dose. — Gtt j to vj. 

Essentia Carui, D. Spiritus Carui, L. £. Spirit of Caraway. 

Preparation. — D. Oil of caraway f5j, rectified spirit f^ix ; mix with 
agitation. 

L. Caraway bruised 5xxij, proof spirit cong. j, water Oij ; distil cong. j . 

E. Caraway Ibss, proof spirit Orij, water Oiss ; macerate for two days, 
and distil Ovij. 

Aromatic and stimulant. Dose. — f3j to ij, with other remedies. 

Jqua Carui, D. L. Caraway Water. 

Preparation. — D. Essence of caraway f5j, distilled water cong. ss ; mix 
and filter. 

L. Caraway tt>iss, water cong. ij, proof spirit fSrij ; distil cong. j. 

Used as a vehicle for exhibiting more active remedies. Dose. — fjj to ij. 

PIMPINELLA ANISUM, D. L. E. The Anise. 

Stem smooth, one foot high ; radical leaves heart shaped, stem leaves bitemate, segments 
linear ; umbels on long stalks, no involucre ; flowers small, white ; calyx obsolete. 

The fruit or aniseed is small, ovoid, composed of two greyish 
green carpels, having five thin primary ridges ; its odour is aromatic, 
and depends on volatile oil, of which it contains three per cent. It 
is used for flavouring, and being warm and stimulating, is prescribed 
in the colic and diarrhoea of infants ; it is also supposed to aid the 
secretion of milk, when taken by nurses. 

Oleum Jnisi, D. L. E. Oil of Anise. 

Obtained by distilling the fruit with water ; when fresh, it is colourless, 
or slightly yellow, of dens. '98 ; at 50® it congeals, and does not again 
melt until heated to 62® ; much of this oil is brought from Grermany and 
from the East Indies ; it is asserted to be often adulterated with oil if star 
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finise ; the fraud is of little consequence as their effects are similar ; it 
may be known by the latter oil not becoming solid on cooling. 

hose. — Gtt ij to vj, rubbed with sugar or magnesia, and gi^en in emul- 
sion with water. 

Essentia Jnisi, D. Spiritus Anisi, L. Spirit of Anise. 

Preparatian.^-D. Oil of anise fij, rectified spirit fSix ; mix with sgi- 
tation. 

L. Anise bruised ix, proof spirit cong. j, water Oij ; distil cong. j. 

The extemporaneous form of D. is preferable. Dose. — f3j or ij added 
to mixtures, &c. 

Aqua Anisi, D. Anise Water, 
Preparation. — Essence of anise fSj> distilled water cong. ss ; mix and 
filter. Dose. — fSj or ij, as a vehicle. 

FCENICULUM OFFICINALE, D. E. Sweet Fennel 

An annual, stem somewhat compressed at the base ; ombels of six to eight nys ; flovsi 
yellow ; fruit large, some nearly five lines long. 

The wild fennel is directed by L., but it is not employed in 
medicine ; the seeds, or more properly the fruits, of sweet fennel, 
are used ; their effects are similar to anise. 

Oleum Fceniculi, D. £. Oil of Fennel.-^ls got by distilling the fruit 
with water ; it is aromatic and stimulant. Dose. — Gtt ij to x. 

Essentia Fceniculi, D. Essence of Fennel. 

Preparation, — Oil of fennel fSj, alcohol fSix ; mix with agitation. 
Used to prepare the water. 

Aqua Fosniculi, D. E. Fennel Water. 

Preparation.'^D. Essence of fennel fSji distilled water cong. ss ; mix 
and filter through paper. 
£. Prepared as aqua anethi. 

Used in the colic of infants. Dose. — fSj or ij, 

Angelica Arckangelica^ E. Angelica. 

Biennial, stem five feet high, hollow ; root aromatic ; leaves bipinnate, petioles much 
dilated at the base ; umbels terminal, with dense secondary umbels, scarcely any inrolocre, 
the secondary involucre of many bracts ; carpels with three dorsal, thick keeled lidgesy 
two marginal, dilated into broad wings. 

A native of Northern Europe, and cultivated in our gardens ; the dried 
root is imported from Hamburgh for the confectioner, and the seeds were 
formerly employed in medicine ; the whole plant is odorous and considered 
stimulant. 
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Opaponax CMroniufn, L. Opaponax. 

The gum resin opoponax is produced by a plant like the parsnip, grow- 
ing in the South of Europe ; on incising the root the juice exudes, and 
concretes into reddish yellow tears ; its odour is strong and rather fetid, 
and its taste is bitter and acrid ; it was considered to be antispasmodic, 
but is seldom used at present. 

NARTHEX ASSAFCETIDA, D. 
FERULA ASSAFCETIDA, L. E. The Assa/cetida Plant. 

A perennial five to eight feet high, root fusiform, with milky fetid juice, leaves in a fadde 
above the root, numerous and spreading, about eighteen inches long, of light green colour, 
paler beneath ; stem striated, soUd, ending in a large head of compound umbels, no involucre ; 
nmbels ten to twenty rayed, partial umbels in round capitula with short rays ; flowers small, 
many of them barren ; fruit flattened, with a dilated border, five or six lines long and 
two or three broad, dorsal ridges three, filiform, lateral ridges obsolete, near the edge ; 
with vitta. 

The plant yielding assafoetida has been imperfectly known for 
ages, its source is ascribed by L. and E. to the Ferula Ansafcetida^ 
and it is possible that more than one species may produce it. D. fol- 
lowing Dr. Falconer, asserts its origin to be the Narthex described 
above, which grows in Persia and Affghanistan. The gum- resin is 
got by slicing the top of the root in successive portions, and collect- 
ing tiie exudation as it hardens ; it is imported from the Persian 
Gnlf, through Bombay to England, in irregular masses consisting 
of agglutinated tears ; when freshly broken it is milk white or 
pearly, with a waxy lustre, exposed to the light it soon acquires a 
pink hue, and gradually changes to a dusky yellow ; it is inflam- 
mable, has a strong garlic smell which is usually considered dis- 
agreeable, and an acrid bitter taste ; a fine assafoetida is sometimes 
imported in tears, or irregular distinct pieces. It is composed, 
according to Pelletier, of resin 65, gum 194, bassorin 11*6, and 
volatile oil 3*6 ; when recently exuded it contains more oil, this is 
colourless when fresh, very volatile, soluble in alcohol or ether, and 
on it depends the odour of the drug ; it has some sulphur as a con- 
stituent, which is the cause of assafoetida pills blackening silver leaf; 
the resin, by exposure to light, changes to a violet hue, and is the 
source of the colour of assafoetida. 

Uses. — Assafoetida is the most powerful of the fetid gum-resins ; 
its local effects are slight, it causes some feeling of heat in the 
stomach, and eructation ; the oil which is its active part, becomes 
absorbed, and its odour can be perceived in the secretions ; it appears 
to operate on the spinal cord from the diseases in which it is em- 
ployed, which are convulsive or spasmodic afifections, unattended 
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i^'ith orgauic lesions of the nervous centres, as hysteria ; for this it 
is prescribed during the intervals of the attacks, given by the month, 
and administered during its paroxysms with a Lurge purgative 
enema, i^hich removes any accumulated sordes or flatus, that often 
are the exciting causes of the disease ; from its use in this malady 
it ^'as considered to act as an emmenagogue ; there does not appear 
to be mucii foundation for this idea. It has also been given in 
hooping cough, chorea, chronic catarrh with occasional fits of 
dyspnoea, epilepsy, &c. and in full doses it is advised by some for 
spasmodic croup. 

Dose. — Usually stated to be gr. v. to x., and even less is often 
employed, as gr, i to iij, but to produce its full effects, at least gr. x. 
to di] should be taken ; it may be used in pills or emulsion* 

Mistura Js9a/ceHda, L. Assa/cetida Mixture. 

Preparation. — Assafoetida 3v, water Oj, mix, gradually adding the water. 
Dose, — fSss to fSij, for hysteria, and sometimes as an enema in the 
flatulent colic of children. 

Enema Fcetidum, D. £. Fetid Enema, 

Preparation. — D« Tincture of assafoetida f3ij, warm water fSxij, mix, 
£. Add to the cathartic enema, tincture of assafoetida f3ij« 
Used in hysteria, &c, ; the quantity of the tincture may be increased 
to f^iv in many instances, or 3ij of the gum-resin substituted for it. 

Tinctura Assafoetida, D. L. £. Tincture of Anqfoetida. 

Preparation. — Assafoetida in small fragments Sv, rectified spirit Oiji 
macerate for fourteen days, (seven days, £.,) strain and filter. 

Dose. — f 3j to ij ; when added to water it becomes milky, the resin pre- 
cipitating. 

PHuUb Assafoetida, £. Pil. Assaf: Composit€e, D. Assafoetida Pills. 

Preparation. — D. Assafoetida Jij, galbanum, myrrh, treacle, by weight, 
of each i], heat them in a capsule with a steam or water bath, and stir 
until uniformly mixed. 

£. Galbanum 3j, myrrh liss, sagapenum Jiss, assafoetida Jss, syrup 
enough to form a pill mass ; mix. 

Ejects. — Similar to assafoetida, which might be substituted for it ; the 
D. form is preferable, containing most of the drug, but it should be mixed 
without heat ; it is not purgative. Dose.*^ Gr, v to xx. 

Emplastrum Assafoetidce, £. Assafoetida Plaster, 

Preparation. — Assafoetida Sij, galbanum 3j, melt together, strain, and 
add melted htharge plaster 3ij, bees wax 3Ej, and mix thoroughly. 
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Applied in hooping cough between the shoulders, and over the abdomen 
in hysteria ; its fetid smell more than counterbalances any shght effects 
it may have. 

SAGAPENUM, L. E. 

This was known to the ancients, though we are yet unacquainted 
with its source ; it is imported through the Levant, probably from 
Persia, in agglutinated tears, like galbanum, only darker, or in 
soft waxy masses ; its odour also resembles that substance, and 
is due to volatile oil of which it consists, with resin ; its effects are 
considered intermediate between assafoetida and galbanum, and the 
former might be well substituted for it in practice. 

Dose, — gr. x to xxx, 

PUuUb Sagapeni Campont€e, L. Compound Sagapenum PilU. 

Preparation. — Sagapenum |j, aloes 3ss, syrup of ginger enough to form 
a pill mass, mix. Dobc, — Gr. v. xx. 

OPOIDIA GALBANIFERA, D. E. Galbanum Platit. 

There is no proof that its source is yet known ; L. ascribes it to 
the Galbanum Officinale^ which is probably a native of Persia. 
Galbanum is imported from India and the Levant, in brownish yel- 
low masses, composed of agglutinated tears, mixed with bits of 
stems and seeds ; and at times, fine distinct tears of small size are 
met ; its taste is acrid and bitterish, its odour aromatic and peculiar, 
like ammoniac with a weak garlic smell ; it is easily powdered in 
the cold, and consists of resin, odorous volatile oil, and gum. Its 
effects resemble assafoetida ; being weaker it is less employed in- 
ternally, though more used for plasters, as it is not so offensive 
as the latter substance. 

Dose. — Gr. x to xxv, in pill or emulsion ; it is rarely used. 

Pilula Galbani Composita, L. Compound Oalbanum Pill. 

Preparation. — Assafoetida, galbanum, myrrh, of each three parts, con- 
serve of roses four parts ; mix into a pill mass. 

Uses and composition similar to the assafoetida pill of D. and £. 

Emplastrum Galbani, L. Emplastrum Gummomm, E« Galbanum Piaster, 

Preparation. — L. Galbanum Jviij, common turpentine 3x, melt, add 
resin of the spruce fir powdered 3iij> then lead plaster tt>ij, melted with a 
slow fire, and mix together. 
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E. Ammoniac iw, galbanum Sss, melt together and strain ; melt also 
litharge plaster Siv, hees wax Jss, add the giima to this and mix 

thoroughly. 

Used OTer scrofulous tumours and chronic diseases of joints, as a mild 
stimulaut ; these applications are gradoallj fidling into disuse^ 

DOREMA AMMONIAOLM,D.L.E. Amnwniacum Plant. 

Root perennial, stems nine feet high ; Inves Urge, biphmate, petioles downj and sheith- 
ing; umbels racemose, partial umbels globose, on short stalks, no mrolucre; ikmen 
white ; ovaries woolly, mericarps with three obtuse, filifonn, dotaal ridges, and between 
these, four secondary ones. 

The ammoniacum of the ancients was the produce of Cyrene in 
Africa ; the gam resin now used under that name growa in fhe 
south of Persia; the plant ahounds in milky juice, which exudes 
from its broken branches ; beetles are stated to pierce them, when 
in perfection about June, and the liquid that escapes is collected 
after it dries ; the finest pieces or tears, as they are termed, of 
ammoniacum, are roundish lumps, varying from the size of a pin*s 
head to a walnut, yellow or brown coloured, and when freshly 
broken, white and opalescent ; these tears are sometimes aggluti- 
nated by a soft brownish exudation, often mixed with impurities, 
constituting the lump ammoniacum. It is hard, but becomes soft 
if warmed, has a faint peculiar smell, best perceived when heated, 
and a nauseous acrid taste, which is rather bitter ; it consists, 
according to Braconnet, of resin 70, gum 18*4, glutinous matter, 
water, and loss 1 1 *6 ; others have obtained small quantities of a 
volatile oil from it ; being a gum-resin it dissolves in spirit, and 
with water forms a milky emulsion. 

Uses, — It is prescribed in chronic mucous catarrh with excessive 
secretion, chiefly as a vehicle for more active remedies, as squill or 
ipecacuhan ; its efiects are similar, yet weaker than the other fetid 
gums, and it is usually stated to be stimulant and antispasmodic. 
Externally it is applied in plasters to tumours and chronic diseases 
of joints, which it serves by sometimes promoting absorption, from 
the pressure it exerts, and perhaps by causing slight local irritation, 
for it often produces a papular emption. 

Dose. — Gr. x to xxx in emulsion or pills, 

MUtura Ammoniaci, D. L. Lac Ammoniaci, or Ammoniaeum Mixture, 

Prej)aration, — D. Ammoniac 3ij, water fSviij, gradually mix and strain 
through calico. 
L. Ammoniac 5v, rub gradually with water Oj, until perfectly mixed. 
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The Buspension of the resin is partial, for much of it subsides after a time ; 
it may be more perfectly mixed by using the yolk of an egg. 

Dose, — f3iv to fSiss, as a vehicle for expectorants in chronic catarrh. 

Emplastrum Jmmoniaci, D. L. E. Ammoniacum Plaster. 

Preparation* — D. Ammoniac in coarse powder 3iv, proof spirit f^iv, dis- 
solve with heat, strain and evaporate by a steam or water bath, stirring 
constantly until it acquires a proper consistence. 

L. Ammoniacum 3v, distilled vinegar fSviij, dissolve, and evaporate, 
with a slow fire, to a proper consistence. 

£. As L. using vinegar f^ix, and evaporate over a vapour bath, in an 
iron vessel. 

It forms an adhesive and slightly stimulating plaster applied to chronic 
swellings and diseased joints, &c., it is more useful in union with mercury, 
as the emplaatrum ammoniaei cum hydrargyro, 

ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS, L. E. The Common Dill: 

An anDoal, one or two feet high, stem striated ; leaves tripinnate, segments c^>U]ar7, 
leaf -stalks sheathing ; no involucre or Involucel ; flowers yellow ; f mit oval, compressed, 
brownish, a line and a half long, and one line broad, with a paler membranous margin, 
ridges filiform, the three dorsal acute. 

It is a native of the East and of southern Europe, cultivated in 
England ; the seeds are employed ; their effects are similar to anise 
or caraway, and are attributable to an aromatic volatile oil. 

Oleum AnetH, £. Oil of Dt2/.— Got by distilling the bruised plant 
with water; it is pale yellow, of dens. '881. Used — To form aqua anethi, 
and in doses of gtt ij to vj, mixed with sugar, or in an emulsion, to relieve 
flatulence and griping in infants. > 

Aqua Anethi, L. £. Dill Water, 
Preparation. — L. Dill bruised feiss, proof spirit fjvij, water cong ij, 
distil oong j. 

£. As L. using dill Sxviij, and rectified spirit fjiij. 

Used for the colic of infants, and as a vehicle for antacids or purgatives. 

Cuminum Cyminum, L. £. The Cumin Plant, 

It is probably a native of Asia, now cultivated in the south of £urope ; 
its seeds or fruits are officinal ; they are light brown, and aromatic from 
containing a volatile oil ; their dose is gr. x to xxx ; this substance is 
rarely used, and might well be omitted from the pharmacopoeias. 

DAUCUS CAROTA, D. L. E. The Carrot. 

Root the carrot, stem hispid, pinnatisect ; calyx five toothed, petals white, except the 
central flower which is red and neutral ; umbels large, flat, becoming hoUow flrom incurva- 
ture of the pedicels; fruit brownish, dorsalfy compressed with bristly primaiy ridges, secondary 
ridges winged. 

2x 
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The wild plant has a small woody root, its fruic is officinal in L, 
but is never made use of; the cultivated root is well known, it 
contains a ruby red colouring matter, carotin, sugar, albumen and 
some volatile oil ; when boiled andmashed it is employed as aponltice 
to phagedenic, sloughing, and other foul sores. 



CONILM xMACULATLM, D. L. E. S}H)tted Hemlock. 

Koot biennial, like u yoiuii; [larsnip ; stem two to five feet high, round, smooth and boUov, 
gInucouH spotted with purple ; leaves large, deep green, on long sheathing ftirrowed petioltt, 
tripinn.'ite, with laniXMilate pinnatifid leaflets; umbels nomerous, tenninal, of manj geoenl 
ns woll as partial rays ; involucre of three to seven leaflets, involucel of three leaflets on one 
side ; margin of calyx obsolete, petals five, white with inflexed points ; stamena five ; fruit 
ovate laterally compressed, carpeU with five undulated ridges. 

Hemlock grows in waste grounds near towns, over Europe and 
Eastern Asia, and it has been introdnced into North America ; 
in the first year it has a long slender root and a few radical leaves ; 
in the second year it throws up its peculiar spotted stem, by which it 
may be recognized, as also by the strong mice-like odour of its 
bruised leaves ; and after flowering, by the crenated ridges of the 
fruit, and its unilateral partial involucels. The plant is usually 
directed to be gathered when in flower. Dr. Christison however con- 
siders that it is more active in the November and March of its first 
year ; the leaves should be quickly dried by a heat not above 120* 
in stoves, and preserved in closed dry vessels, away from the light, 
as in tin canisters, and used on]y when of good quality and exhaling 
a strong disagreeable smell when rubbed with caustic potash. 
Conium contains a volatile oil of peculiar odour, which is not poison- 
ous, and an alkaline principle, termed conia, is found in aU parts of 
the plant, particularly the fruit ; it is best obtained by distilling 
an alcoholic extract of the unripe fruit, with water and a little potassa, 
a colourless oily fluid passes over, having an unpleasant odour resem- 
bling mice, it combines with one-fourth its weight of water to form a 
hydrate, dissolves in alcohol or ether, and produces white fumes with 
hydrochloric acid; Liebig states its composition is CigHi4N0. 
Conia acts as a local irritant, this is soon succeeded by swiftly 
spreading palsy of the muscles, first of voluntary motion, then the 
respiratory muscles of the chest and abdomen, and lastly of the 
diaphragm, causing death by asphyxia from its paralysing effects ; 
it was proposed as an antidote for strychnine, but is not likely to be 
useful, as it wants a principal requisite, which is, harmlesness in the 
remedy, so that it may not do more injury than benefit. 
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Plants liable to be mistaken /or Spotted Hemlock. 

jEthusa (Jynapium — Fools parsley, is smaller and has not the peculiar odour of conium, 
it also wants the involucre, its involucel consists of three long unilateral pendulous leaflets, 
and the fruit is not crenated. This is an active poison, and has proved fatal within an hour 
after being taken ; pain in the abdomen, sickness, spasmodic closure of the jaws and some- 
times convulsions occur from its use. 

CEnanthe Crocato— Hemlock water drop- wort grows on the banks of rivers, its stem is 
channelled and smooth, yellowish red at the joints only, not spotted ; its fruit is oblong and 
black, and its root consists of tubers. Dr. Christison has shewn that in Scotland this plant is 
far less poisonous than it has proved in England, where it has caused strong convulsions, 
within twenty minutes after taking it, and death has ensued in less than an hour ; being 
the most dangerous of our indigenous plants. 

Phettandrium Aquaticum. — Fine leaved water hemlock, it has a thick hollow stem about 
three feet high, its leaves are very fine, much subdivided and dark shining green ; this plant 
grows near rivers ; it is less dangerous than the cenanthe. 

Cicmta Firosa. — Water hemlock inhabits marshy places, its rootstock is hollow and has 
a disagreeable smell, its stem is thick, smooth and striated, reddish at the branching of the 
umbels ; leaves large, pinnate and tasting like parsley. It caus«fl vertigo, dimness of sight, 
giatric pain, vomiting, convulsions, and death in a few hours. 

Effects. — In poisonous doses conium produces stupor, coma, and 
convulsions, and in general paralysis of motion. The following case 
of Dr. Bennett's will illustrate its action ; a man eat it through 
mistake, soon after he lost power over his lower limbs and staggered, 
at length he fell, when raised up his legs dragged after him, and his 
arms were powerless ; within two hours he lost all motion in his limbs, 
there was inability of swallowing, slight loss of sensation, but no con- 
vulsions ; within three hours his breathing ceased, and he died 
gradually asphyxiated, in a quarter of an hour after. 

Hemlock has been used in medicine to disperse chronic en- 
largements of various kinds, and when foul and painful ulcers arise 
from such tumours, it is employed to relieve the pain that attends them 
and promote their cure ; formerly it was asserted that cancer could 
be healed by conium, at present there is little faith given to this state- 
ment, although in lupoid and scrofulous indurations and sores which 
have often been mistaken for cancer, it is found of service. The 
common preparations of this drug have in general almost no activity, 
its leaves are ill dried, kept for too long a time, and perhaps gathered 
at improper seasons or mixed with other plants, and the extract care- 
lessly made, being over heated, which destroys the coneine, or allowed 
to become covered with mould that rapidly grows on it, or kept 
until it is quite destroyed by age ; fresh observations are therefore 
wanting to determine its effects, and they must be made with some 
preparation that is less uncertain than either the extractor the powder, 
such as well made succus conii. In spasmodic cough, combined 
with expectorants it is prescribed in phthysis ; and while it may not 
cure, it oft;en alleviates the pain of cancerous ulcers for which it is 
used in cataplasms^ and internally by some practitioners. 
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Dose. — Gr. iij to v of the powder, it shonld be of fine green colour, 
made from leaves collected the same year, and evolve a strong smell 
of conia when rubbed with caustic potash ; some employ the seeds in 
powder as a more certain preparation. 

Tinctura Conii, L. E. Tincture of Hemlock, 

Preparation, — L. Hemlock leaves dried 3t, cardamom seeds bruised I}, 
proof spirit Oij» macerate for fourteen days and strain. 

E. Fresh leaves of conium Sxij, bruise and express the juiee stnmglj ; 
bruise the residue, pack it firmly in a percolator and transmit first, tincture 
of cardamoms Oss, then rectified spirit Oiss» allowing the spirituous liqaor 
to mix with the expressed juice as they pass through ; adding gentlj 
enough water to the percolator to push through the spirit in the restdonm ; 
filter the liquid after agitation. 

Doee. — Gtt xx to xxx. The £. form is preferable, but it might be 
endicr made by adding to a certain quantity of the expressed juice enoogjk 
rectified spirit to preserve it. 

Suceus Conii, Preserved juice of Conium. — Express the bruised fresh 
leaves, let the juice stand for twenty-four hours, decant it from the fecula 
which subsides, and add rectified spirit fSiv to every fjx^ of the juice^ and 
af^er twenty-four hours filter it from any mucilage that is precipitated. 

JJo&c- Gtt XV to xxx gradually uicreased. 

Extractum Conii, D. L. E. Extract of Hemlock, 

Preparation, — D. Prepared from the fresh leaves, collected when the 
plant begins to fiower, and made as extractum belladonnse. 

L. Take the fresh leaves, sprinkled with a little water Ibj, bruise them 
in a stone mortar, express the juice and evaporate it unstrained, to a proper 
consistence. 

£. Beat the leaves into a pulp in a marble mortar, express and filter 
the juice, and evaporate it to a firm extract; either in vacuo with the aid 
of heat, or spontaneously in shallow vessels, exposed to a strong current 
of air, freed of dust by gauze screens. It is good only when it gives with 
])utash a powerful odour of conia. 

Dose, — Gr. ij to v. It is rarely worth being employed ; in concentrating 
it, thejconcinc is often destroyed, and appears to be converted into ammonit, 
which escapes during the process. 

Pilula Conii Composit€e, "L^ Compound Hemlock PiiU. 

Preparation, — Extract of hemlock 3v, ipecacuanha powdered 5j, mucilage 
of acacia enough to form a pill mass, mix. 

Dose. — Gr. v to x, twice or thrice daily in hooping cough, bronchitis, 
and incipient phthysis. 

Cataplasma Conii, L. Hemlock Poultice, 
PreparaHon,^ExirsLCt of Hemlock 5ij, water Oj, mix and add pow- 
dered linseed, enough to make it of a proper consistence, 
^^pplied to painful ulcers as an anodyne. 
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CORIANDRUM SATIVUM, D. L. E. The Coriander. 

Stems annnal, one or two feet high, round and smooth ; leaves bipinnate, cat ; petals 
white with a pink tinge ; fruit globose, carpels with obsolete primary ridges and four pro- 
minent secondary ones, keeled. 

The coriander is sometimes found wild in England, but is culti- 
vated in Essex for use ; its odour depends on a fragrant volatile oil, 
and its effects are similar to the other aromatic umbelliferous fruits ; 
it is employed by confectioners and distillers, and added to the elec- 
tuary of senna as a flavoring ingredient. 

The SumbuL 

The Sumbul, to which attention has been directed by Dr. Granville from 
its recent employment in Russia for cholera as a stimulant during 
collapse, is a thick root of varying form and size, from three to four inches 
in diameter, yellowish white, and fibrous ; it has a strong odour of musk, 
and a powerful aroma when chewed, resembhng angelica ; the root is 
brought through Kiatka to Moscow, its native country is considered by 
Erdmann to be Bucharia, by others it is thought to be Persia, it probably 
belongs to the umbelliferse, and is aquatic, or grows in marshy soils, 
Beinsch found it to contain traces of volatile oil, resins, wax, and a bitter 
principle. It is recommended in nervous affections, cramps, spasms, and 
hysteria. Do#tf.— Gr. x to to 5j. 



EXOGENS. 3rd. CorrolliJlorcB. 

Caprifouace^. J%e Honeyntekle Tribe. — Shrubs or herbs, leaves opposite, no stipules ; 
flowers showy and fragrant ; calyx four or five cleft, with bracts ; corolla various ; ovary 
with one to five cells ; fruit indehisdng, one or more celled. 

SAMBUCUS NIGRA, L. E. The Elder Tree. 

Arborescent, stem much, but not always oppositely branched, young branches with spongy 
pith ; leaves pinnate, leaflets usually two pairs wiUi an odd one ; cjnnes large having many 
cream coloured] flowers ; calyx limb five cleft; corolla rotate, five cleft; stamens five; 
f^g^fM* three, sessile ; berry globular, black, three to five seeded. 

Almost every part of this plant was considered medicinal ; it is 
now seldom used and might be expunged from the materia medica ; 
the berries contain acid and sugar, they are employed to make elder 
wine, and a confection of them is stated to be aperient and diuretic ; 
the inner bark is hydragogue and emetic, it was given by Sydenham 
for some dropsies. 

Jqua Sambuci, L. E. Elder Fhtoer Water, 
Preparation. ^L. Elder flowers Ibx, or oil of elder 5ij, proof spirit fjvij^ 
water cong. ij, mix, and distil cong. j. 
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E. Elder flowers fbx, rectified spirit Giij» water cong. g, distil cong. j. 

Used as a lotion under the idea that it femores freckks ; it cannot be 
made from the oil as directed bj L. 

Oleum Sambuei, L. Oil of Elder. — Directed to be got bj distilling 
the flowers, the product is unfit for medicine. The oil sold under this 
name in the shops is rape oil, coloured bj boiling with dder lemTcs ; it u 
popularly used as a liniment. 

Vngutnium Sawdmd^ L. El4er OMm/emtr 

PreparalioH, — Elder flowers R>ij, lard fi>ij, boil until the flowers are 
crisp, and strain through a linen dotlu 

A useless form, having no advantages except odour, over pUin lard. 



(UscHOJ(\CKM. The Cinchona Tribe, — Herbs trees or shrabs, leATes simple, opposite, 
wAflom verticilUte, with interpetiolar stipules ; infloiesoenos TArled ; eatyz simple ; eoroDt 
tubular, regular, vallate, or imbricate ; stamens all oo tbe same line, alternate wHh the 
IoImm of the corolla ; urary sarmooDted by a disk, ovules nomeroosor lew, fruit ddiiaoeot, or 
dry and indebiiicent, or succulent 

CINCHONA. Various species yielding Peruvian Bark. 

The history of its discovery is obscure, some attribute the know- 
ledge of its medical properties to the Peruvians, and by some the 
Jesuits are supposed to have first used it ; Condamine states that its 
name is derived from the Countess of Cinchon, lady of the Viceroy 
of Peru, who brought its bark to Europe in 1639 ; afterwards through 
the agency of the Jesuits it was extensively distributed, and hence 
became designated Jesuits' bark. The species termed cinchona q^- 
cinalis was once supposed to yield all this drug ; additional informa- 
tion was acquired by Mutis, Ruiz, Humboldt, and others, and 
Dr. Lindley has described twenty-one species, and mentioned five 
others; Martins has made known three more from Brazil^ and 
Mr. Bentham one from British Guiana. 

The true cinchonas are supposed to be confined to the Andes 
from 20° South, to 1 P North of the Equator, at an elevation of 1,200 
to 10,000 feet, where the average temperature varies from 59° to 62**. 
The best barks are got on dry rocky soils at the greatest elevations ; 
the trees are peeled about May, either by cutting them down and 
then removing the bark, or taking it off as the tree stands ; it 
must be speedily dried, otherwise its value diminishes; the cinchona 
is tlien packed in chests and serons, eacli of which in general con- 
tains only one kind of bark, and exported from various parts of South 
America, as Loxa, Arica, Valparaiso and Lima. All the trees yield- 
ing it belong to the following genus. 
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Genus Cineluma — Leaves on short petioles, margin plane, stipules foliaceoos, deciduous ; 
flowers panicled, white or purple ; caljx five toothed, corolla monopetalous ; stamens five, 
filaments short, inserted in the middle of the tube ; capsule ovate, furrowed at the side, two 
celled, splitting prom below ; seeds numerous, girt with a membranous wing. 

Fale Bark. — First, Crown or Loxa bark, imported in rolled quills six to 
fifteen inches long, and from half a line to two lines thick, with a grey 
epiderm, often having white and ashy lichens on it, and marked by longi- 
tudinal and transverse cracks on its surface, inside it is smooth and 
cinnamon brown ; its taste is astringent and bitter. This is chiefly pro- 
duced by C ; Condaminea, a tree about eighteen feet high, growing near 
Loxa ; it yields cinchonine and a little quinine, and gives no precipitate 
of lime on adding sulphate of soda to its infusion. 

Secondly, Silver or Grey bark was brought to Spain in 1 799 ; its quills 
are larger and coarser, but less wrinkled than Loxa bark, varying from 
the third of a line to five lines thick, its inside is rusty brown, and its 
fracture even and resinous ; this is the produce of C : Micrantha, growing 
in Peru. 

Fellow Bark, — Is imported in chests, and serons of ox hide, its source 
is still unknown, it is stated to be produced in the province of La Paz in 
Bolivia, in a plain bounded by mountains, and elevated 14, or 15,000 feet 
above the sea. Quilled cinchona is in pieces of variable length, a quarter 
of an inch to two inches wide, and from half a Une to seven lines thick ; 
its epiderm is grey, fissured, and easily removed ; internally it is smooth, 
fibrous, and cinnamon coloured ; its transverse fracture is short and splin- 
tery. The Flat Calisaya bark is in pieces from one to three inches broad, 
usually without epiderm, and more fibrous than quilled bark. It contains 
much quinine, to obtain which it is imported, it has but little cinchonine, 
and its infusion gives an abundant deposit of lime with sulphate of soda. 

Red Bark. — Was probably known early, but not distinguished as a 
separate variety until 1 702 ; it is imported from Lima, its source is yet 
doubtful, and it is supposed to be the C : Oblanffi/olia of Mutis. Red 
bark is in quills, or oflener in flat or curved pieces, varying from one-fourth 
to three-fourths of an inch thick, and sometimes two feet long, they have 
a rough and often warty epiderm of reddish brown colour, to which 
lichens adhere less frequently than to the other cinchonas ; the flat pieces 
are fibrous internally, of deep colour, and break with an irregular surface ; 
the quills are not so coarse, and have a smooth fracture ; this bark is strongly 
bitter, with a slight aroma ; it contains both quinine and cinchonine. 

Compontion, — ^Their odour arises from a volatile oil ; and most barks 
contain a variety of tannin, which absorbs oxygen, becoming red insol- 
uble matter, termed red cinchonic by Berzelius, and Pereira considers it 
analagous to catechine ; it precipitates antimonials, but not gelatine unless 
first dissolved by an alkali, and precipitated with some acid. 

CincAonta.— CgoHiQON, abounds in pale bark united with kinicadd 
and red cinchonic matter, in red bark it is found mixed with about an 
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equal quantity of quinine ; when pure it is white, solnble in 2,500 parts of 
cold water, or in hot alcohol, from which it crystallizes on cooling ; it is 
seldom used, unless to adulterate quininCf as a substitote for which H 
might probably be employed. 

Quinine. — C^ qH i ^O^N, found in yellow bark, and with cinchomne in 
red bark ; it is obtained by precipitating its sulphate by ammonia ; quinine 
is white, soluble in alcohol, ether, or 200 parts of boiling water, at 300^ 
it fuses into a yellow resinous mass ; (see sulphate of quinine.) 

Aricine. — C^ 0^19^3^' exists in barks brought from Cnsoo, it re- 
sembles cinchomne ; with nitric acid it becomes green, and its anlphat^ 
when evaporated and cooled, forms a jelly which can be dried into a homy 

mass. 

Quiniodine, — Is asserted by Liebig to be amorphous qninine, a sulphate 

of this substance has been introduced into practice. 

Adulterations. — Inferior barks or those injured by keeping 
have been sold for good cinchona, and some even after extiuctiiig the 
quinine from it ; false barks are also described termed Piton, Caribean, 
and Pitaya, the latter alone has been met in English commerce, and 
is rare. The best evidence of the quality of yellow cinchona is its 
quinine ; << a filtered decoction of 100 grains in distilled water 6g> 
gives with concentrated solution of carbonate of soda f3[j, a precipi- 
tate which when heated in the fluid, becomes a fused mass, weighing 
when cold gr. ij, or more, and easily soluble in solution of oxalic 
acid. E." Guibourt proposes to test the lime in bark, as it is found 
that those rich in quinine contain most lime ; he percolates cinchona 
powder with water, and then by means of sulphate of soda, fue- 
cipitates the lime in the clear fluid, as a sulphate. Berzelius stated 
that the best barks have most tannin, and yield most deposit with 
persulphate of iron, gelatine, or tartar emetic ; this process is adopt- 
ed in Sweden. In this country pale bark, which has little or no 
quinine, is employed for making decoctions or infusions, the yellow 
bark being bought by quinine manufiacturers. 

Uses. — Although given indiscriminately, it is improbable fliat all 
cinchonas have similar effects ; yellow and crown bark abound in 
tannin, quinine is mostly contained in yellow bark, which therefore 
ought to be preferred as an antiperiodic, and we yet know too little 
of cinchonine to determine its medical properties. Bark may be 
considered the type of a vegetable tonic, or a drug which adminis- 
tered for a lengthened period is capable of increasing the vigor of 
digestion and assimilation, and thee£fect continuing after the medicine 
IS omitted, produces increased strength from the healthy development 
of tissues ; it is possible that this may be produced through their 
^tion on tlie nervous system, and it should be remembered that 
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tonics only operate beneficially when the body is debilitated, and as 
they have no power in themselves of producing strength, their use 
demands suitable food, with time for digestion, and for the exhibition 
of the remedy. 

Bark is prescribed during convalescence from acute diseases, 
in affections attended with profuse chronic discharges, in many sur- 
gical maladies, and after operations, when the strength is reduced ; for 
erysipelas it is given in its second stage, and some employ it com- 
bined with tartar emetic in the earliest periods of the attack ; in 
scrofulous disorders, as enlarged glands and strumous opthalmia, it is 
often of benefit ; in mortification cinchona was at one time supposed 
to have special powers, and heaped on the dead part, and into the 
stomach as if the cure depended on the quantity ; it does good so far 
as its tonic effects reach, and moderate doses will therefore produce 
all the service of which it is capable ; bark has often been recom- 
mended in acute rheumatism, but has never got into general use; 
and is sometimes exhibited towards the end of fevers when there is 
no inflammatory complication, though it is more frequently advised 
after the fever has subsided, to aid recovery. 

Its anti-periodic effects, or power of checking diseases that occur 
at regular intervals, is well established, yet its mode of operation is 
as obscure as the origin of these affections ; arsenic has a similar 
control over them. In ague, bark is considered almost a specific, 
but the claim of any remedy to such a title is doubtful ; it is usually 
given during the intermissions, when it is considered most efficacious ; 
some assert that in the attack it is injurious, there is no proof that 
such is the case ; it may be prescribed in one large dose a few hours 
before the attack or in repeated small ones, and ought not to cause 
purging or vomiting, which would interfere with its constitutional 
operations; an emetic and purging are however advised before 
beginning its employment, and quinine is in general preferred to 
bak'k at present for this disease ; its dose is similarly regulated. Cin- 
chona has been exhibited by the mouth, in enemas, cataplasms, and 
even sewed into the clothes of children. In other periodic diseases, 
as intermitting neuralgia, or head-ache, and also in amaurosis, and 
subacute rheumatism, it has been found beneficial. 

Dose. — Gr. xx to 3j of powdered bark, rartly given from its bulk, 
and the quantity of inert woody fibre in it. 

Infusum Cinchona, D. L. E. Infusion of Cinchona. 

Preparation. — D. Crown or pale bark in coarse powder 5j, boiling 

water Oss, infuse for one hour, and filter off through pai>er about fjviij. 

2 Y 
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L. Lance leaved cinchona bruised Bj, boiling water Oj, macerate for six 
hours and strain. 

£. Any species of cinchona prescribed ij, boiling water Oj» macerate for 
four liours and strain through calico. 

Water dissolves the red cinchonic, kinate of the alkaloids, and lime, but 
most of the alkaloids remain with insoluble red matter in the wood ; the 
infusion is a light tonic, often given in effervescence with bicarbonate of 
potash and lemon juice. Dose. — fjj to ij. 

Decoctum Cinchona, D. L. £; Decoction of Bark. 

Preparation. — D. Crown or pale bark in coarse powder 3ss, water Oss, 
boil for ten minutes and strain off f^viij, while hot. 

E. Crown, grey, yellow, or red cinchona bruised 3j> water f^xxiy, boil 
for ten minutes, when cool, filter, and evaporate to f^xyj. 

L. Directs Cinchona cordifolia, yellow bark ; C : lancifolia, pale bark ; 
or C : oblongifolia, red bark ; of either bruised Sx, distilled water Oj, boil 
for ten minutes and strain while hot. 

By boiling, kinates of the alkaloids, lime, colouring, starch and part of the 
compound of red cinchonic and the alkaloids is extracted, forming a clear 
brown fluid ; as it it cools below 88^ nearly half the starch, tannin, and 
alkaloids with red cinchonic are deposited. Water acidulated with the 
mineral acids form a stronger decoction, while alkalies give a less active 
but deeper coloured solution. Dose. — fjj to ij, it is the most useful pre- 
paration of bark, 

Tinctura Cinchome, D. L. E. Tincture of Bark. 

Preparation. — D. Pale or crown bark in coarse powder Jviij, proof 
spirit Oij, macerate for fourteen days, strain, express, and filter. 

L. Heart leaved cinchona bruised 5viij, proof spirit Oij, infuse for four- 
teen days and strain. 

E. Yellow, or any other bark in fine powder 5iv, proof spirit Oj, moisten 
the bark with a little spirit, after ten or twelve hours, pack it in the cylin- 
der and percolate the spirit. It may be made more slowly and with 
greater loss by using coarse powder and digesting. 

Dose. — f3j to iij added to the infusion or decoction ; it is a favourite 
vehicle for corrosive sublimate. 

* 

Tinctura Cinchonce Composita, D. L. E. Compound Tincture of Bark, 

Preparation. — D. Crown or pale bark in coarse powder Jiv, orange 
peel Sij, serpen taria bruised 3vj, saffron chopped fine 3ij, cochineal in 
powder 3j, proof spirit Oij, macerate for fourteen days> strain, express, 
and filter. 

L. As D. using lance leaved cinchona, and Siij of orange peel. 

E. As D. employing yellow bark, and 5iij of orange peel ; macerate for 
seven days; it may also be made by percolation, using the bark in fine powder. 
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Tliis is more aromatic, and lias less cinchona than the simple tincture ^ 
it is commonly termed Huxham*s tincture of bark. Dose, — f3j to iij. 

Extractum Cinchonat L. E. Extract of Bark, 
Preparation, — E. Take any variety of bark, especially red or yellow, in 

fine powder 5iv, percolate with proof spirit fSxxiv ; distil off the greater 

part of the spirit, and evaporate the residue over a vapor bath to due con« 

sistence. 
L. Yellow, pale, or red bark Jxv, boil with water cong. j, down to Ovj, 

strain while hot, do this four times, mix the liquors and evaporate to an 

extract. 

Dose, — Gt. V to XV ; seldom used. 

QUIN^ SULPHAS, D. L. E. Sulphate of Quinine, 

A light white substance forming silky odourless crystals, flexible, 
and very bitter ; composed of 2Qu+S05+8Aq ; in the air itloses four 
atoms (6. Soubeiran) of water, or eight per cent by weight ; at 212° 
it becomes luminous, and melts at 240®, it dissolves in 740 parts of 
cold, or 30 of boiling water, or 80 of alcohol ; its watery solution has 
a blue tinge. 

Preparation. — D. Powdered yellow bark ftj, water cong. ss, oil of 
vitriol fSij, macerate for twenty-four hours, boil for half an hour and de- 
cant ; boil the residue twice with water cong. ss, and sulphuric acid f3j. 
Evaporate the decanted liquids to Oij, filter through cahco when cold, and 
add slacked lime Sj* or until the solution reacts alkaline ; collect the precipi- 
tate on calico, wash it with cold water, about Qj, and when partly dried on 
porous bricks, powerfully express it, enveloped in blotting paper. Put 
the pressed mass in a flask with rectified spirit Oj, boil it for twenty 
minutes, and decant, when the insoluble matter subsides; repeat this 
process thrice, express the undissolved residue, filter the decanted and 
expressed liquors through paper, and distil them to recover all the spirit. 
1^1 ix the brown viscid mass remaining, with water f^xvj, heat it to boiling, 
and add dilute sulphuric acid f^ss, or so as to produce a neutral or slightly 
add solution ; add animal charcoal Sss, boil for five minutes, filter, and 
cool that crystals may form ; dry them by mere exposure to the air. The 
decanted Uquid will by concentration yield an additional product. 

L. Heart leaved cinchona bruised Ibvij, water cong. vj , sulphuric acid 
f^iv 3ij, boil for an hour and strain ; boil the residue in as much more 
acid and wafer, and finally in water cong. viij, and strain ; wash the re- 
sidue well with boiling water. Mix the liquids, and add mobt hydrated 
oxide of lead, nearly to saturation ; pour off the liquor and wash the pre- 
cipitate with water. Boil down the liquors for a quarter of an hour, strain, 
add solution of ammonia gradually to precipitate the quiua ; wash this 
until nothing alkaline is perceptible, saturate what remains with sulphuric 
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acid f5s^, diluted ; digest it with animal charcoal i\j, strain, wash the 
charcoal thoroughly, and evaporate it with care to form crystals. 

£. Yellow bark in coarse powder Ibj, carbonate of soda Sis water Oir, 
boil for one hour, strain and press strongly through calico ; moisten the 
residue with water Oiv, snlphuric acid fSij, strain, express strongly through 
calico ; moisten the residue with water, and twice press it. Boil it then 
for half an hour with wnter Oiv, and sulphuric acid f3ij» strain, express 
strongly, moisten it with water and press again, and boil it twice with 
waterOiv, and sulphuric acid f3j, straining and squeezing as before. Con- 
centrate the liquids to Oj ; when cool, filter, and dissolve in it carbonate 
of soda 3iv ; collect the impure quina on a cloth, wash it slightly, aad 
squeeze out the liquor with the hand ; break it down in distilled water Oj, 
add nearly f3j of sulphuric acid, heat it to 212^, stirring occasionaUy ; 
should the precipitate remain grey, aud the liquid be neutral, add sulphuric 
acid in drops, stirring constantly until the color disappears ; if the fluid 
reddens litmus, neutralize with carbonate of soda; should crjrstals form on 
its surface, add distilled water. Filter through paper, keeping the funnel 
hot ; crystallize, collect and squeeze the crystals ; dissolve them in distilled 
water Oj, at 212^ digest for fifteen minutes with purified animal char> 
coal 3ij, filter and crystallize, and dry the crystals at a heat not above 140^. 
The mother liquid will yield more crystals. 

By E. soda is first used to extract colouring, gum, &c. all the colleges 
next direct the bark to be boiled with sulphuric acid which extracts the 
alkaloids. D. then employs lime, L. oxide of lead, and E. carbonate of 
soda, which produce sulphate of lime, lead, or soda, and precipitates the 
quina in the forms of D. and £. ; by L. it is deposited from the strained 
liquid on adding ammonia ; it is afterwards dissolved, purified, and con- 
verted into a sulphate. Its amount varies from one to three per cent, of 
the yellow bark. 

AnULTKiiATlONS. — Sulphate of cinchonineis often mixed with 
it, by stirring the quinine v\hile crystallizing, which deposits both 
salts ; or its crystals are packed in the inside of the bottles, pure 
siilpluito of quinine being placed outside ; it is detected by precipi- 
tating with caustic soda, and re-dissolving the quinine in ether, 
when cinchonine is left. Salicine, the principle of the sally tree, is 
rarely added to quinine, it becomes red with sulphuric acid ; sugar is 
known by its taste when the quinine is precipitated with carbonate 
of soda ; starch or spermaceti are insoluble in cold water ; powdered 
gnni is insoluble in alcohol ; and any earthy matters will remain on 
incinerating quinine. 

Uses. — Similar to bark, over which its advantages are, its small 
bulk, freedom from inert woody fibre, and definite composition ; and 
Its disadvantages are expense, the loss of astringent and aromatic 
parts, and the waste of cinchonine in making it. 
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Dose. — As a tonic, gr. j to iij three or four times daily, in pill, or 
dissolved by dilute sulphuric acid in mixture, gtt j being added for 
each grain of quinine. As an anti-periodic for painful affections, gr. v 
to viij twice or thrice daily, and in ague gr. xv to 9ij in divided 
doses during the intermission ; lately it has been used in 3j doses, 
followed by smaller ones at short intervals to produce a condition 
termed quinism, attended with ringing in the ears, dimness of sight, 
and diminished sensibility, for ague and yellow fever. 

QuifuB Murias, D. Muriate of Quinine. 

Preparation, — Chloride of barium gr. 123, water fSij, melt and mix 
with sulphate of quina i), dissolved in boiling water f^xxx ; let the solution 
cool, and dry the crystals on blotting paper. The decanted liquor will on 
concentration give more crystals. 

Dose and effects similar to the sulphate. 

Tannate of QMinine, — Got by neutralizing quinine with tannin, and eva- 
porating. Rolander of Stockholm considers it the most active salt of 
quinine. Doee, &c. like the sulphate. 

Arseniate of Quintite.^-Quina Siiiss, arsenic acid 3j, water fjiv, boil toge* 
ther ; on cooling, small white crystals fall, they are collected on a filter 
and purified by re-crystallizing. Dose, — The tenth to the fourth of a 
grain in a large quantity of water to dissolve it ; this has been much re- 
commended in France for agues. 

Quinoidin or Amorphous Quinine. — Grot from the mother liquids afler 
crystallizing out the quinine, as a substitute for which it has been used. 

Unearia Gambir, D. E. The Gambir Tree. 

A stout shrub grown in the Indian Archipelago, which yields terra jap- 
on ica, a variety of catechu, used for tanning, and as a substitute for the 
acacia catechu ; it is got from the leaves by evaporating their strained 
watery infusion. 

CEPHAELIS IPECACUANHA, D. L. E. Ipecacuan Plant. 

Root perennial, annulated ; stem sending out runners, at length erect and downy with 
four to six leaves, opposite and downy beneath ; stipules erect and finely deft ; peduncles 
solitary, erect when flowering, drooping with the ft'uit ; flowers in heads, with a one-leaved 
deep cleft involucre, and one bract to each flower ; calyx five toothed ; corolla funnel 
shaped ; stamens five ; berry fleshy, dark violet, two celled and two seeded. 

It grows in moist shady places in Brazil ; its root is collected 
principally from January to March, and exported from Rio Janeiro ; 
the pieces are two to five inches long, as thick as a quill, twisted 
end knotty, like a number of rings on a string ; outside is a brittle 
cortex, and inside a woody medituUum which is tough, nearly inert, 
and forms about a fifth of its weight ; the cortex has a faint nauseous 
odour, and acrid, rather bitter taste ; in 100 parts it has according 
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to Pelletier, emetic extract 16, fat, wax, and gnm 18, starch, wood, 
and loss 66. I pecacuan contains about one per cent of pure emetine, 
Cs^H^^NOg, which iswhite, alkaline, odourless, and sUghtly bitter ; 
this is seldom employed, its dose is the eighth to the tenth of a graia 

Adulterations. — On the continent^ a striate or black root is 
sometimes used, produced by the Pnychotria emeiieaoi New Grenada, 
which was supposed to be the source of genuine ipecacuan ; and a 
white undulated root having no rings and containing ranch starch, 
is also met with ; its origin is the Richardaonia scahra of BrassO ; 
they both contain some emetic matter. 

Uses. — Its powder causes dyspnoea, and even asthma ending in 
profuse expectoration, with some persons. In small repeated doaes 
it acts as a sedative on the bronchial mucous membrane ; when 
congested, promoting its secretions, and if the flow of mucous is 
excessive, decreasing it and restoring the membrane to a healthy 
state ; in acute bronchitis it is given with greatest benefit in foil 
nauseating doses, and for chronic attacks small ones are generaDy 
preferred ; with young children, vomiting is well borne and should not 
be neglected in incipient catarrlis, as with other precautions it will 
often cut short an attack of croup or bronchitis. For hooping cough 
it is exhibited so as to cause emesis at first, and afterwards in 
nauseating doses, with which opium or alkalies may be combined. 
In asthma an emetic of ipecacuan will sometimes relieve the 
paroxysm, and small quantities are employed to prevent their recur- 
rence. In dysentery and diarrhoea its decoction was once much 
used ; it is seldom given now, unless as Dover's powder, the opium 
of which aids in allaying pain and tenesmus. 

Ipecacuan is a certain and safe emetic when 3j or upwards is 
taken, operating within twenty minutes, and causing full vomiting ; 
it is used where we wish merely to evacuate the stomach when it 
contains undigested food, and in the gastric affections of children ; 
it has not the depressing effects of tartarized antimony, and has no 
influence over acute inflammations similar to that substance. Ap- 
plied in liniment with three parts of olive oil, thrice daily, it causes 
an eruption of small vesicles, and may be used as a counter-irritant. 

Dose. — As an expectorating sedative, from half a grain to gr. j ; 
to nauseate, gr. ij to iij ; for an emetic, gr. xv to xx, to which tar- 
tarized antimony gr. j is often added. 

Vinum Ipecacuanha, D. L. £. Ipecacuan Wine, 

Preparation, — Ipecacuanha bruised Jiiss, sherry wine Oij ; macerate for 
fourteen days (seven days, E.), strain, express, and filter. 

Used as an expectorant for adults, dose gtt x to xxxx ; and as an emetic 
for children in doses of fSss to fSj, repeated every ten to fifteen minutes. 
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St/rupus Ipecacuanha, E. Syrup of Ipecacuan. 

Preparation. — Ipecacuan in coarse powder Jiv, rectified spirit fjxv ; 
digest for twenty-four hours with gentle heat, strain, squeeze the residue 
and filter ; repeat the process with the residue and proof spirit f^xiy, and 
again with water f^ziv ; unite the fluids, distil off the spirit until fSxij 
remain ; mix this with rectified spirit f^T, and syrup Ovij. 

It might he easier made from an alcoholic extract dissolved in syrup, 
as directed by Guibourt ; or from an infusion of the root Sj, boiling 
water f^xij, spirit f^ij, with sugar and water, enough to form syrup Oij. 
Each f3j contains about gr. iss of ipecacuan. 

BoBe. — As an emetic for infants f3ss ; for adults f^j to fSiss. 

Pulvis Ipecacuanha Campositus, D. L. £. Compound Powder of Ipecacuan, 

Preparation. — Powdered ipecacuan Sj* powdered opium Sj^ sulphate of 
potash i] ; mix, and pass through a fine sieve. 

An imitation of Dr. Dover's celebrated powder, which contained nitre ; 
it acts both as an anodyne and diaphoretic, and is prescribed in diarrhoea, 
dysentery, rheumatism, mild catarrhs, &c. ; it should not be given when 
the head is affected, the tongue dry, or the stomach very irritable. 

Dose — Gr. v to xv usually in pills. ** 

Pilula Ipecacuanha Compositce, L. Compound Ipecacuan Pills. 

Preparation. — Compound powder of ipecacuan 3iij> squill ij, ammo- 
niac 3j ; mix and form a pill mass with the mucilage. 

Dose, — Gr. v, thrice daily, as an expectorant in chronic cough. 

PiluUe Ipecacuanha et Opii, E. Ipecacuan and Opium Pills. 

Preparation, — Powder of ipecacuan and opium three parts, conserve of 
roses one part ; mix and divide into gr. iv pills. Dose.^One or two pills. 



yALKBiAHACK& T*he Valerians. — Herbs, leaves opposite, no stipules; flowers in 
corymbs or heads ; calyx superior, membranous, becoming a pappus ; corolla tubular, 
sometimes irregular ; stamens one to five ; ovary with one perfect and two abortive oeUs, 
ovules pendulous ; fruit dry, without albumen. 

VALERIANA OFFICINALIS, D. L. E. Wild Valerian. 

Boot perennial, tuberous ; stem three feet high, furrowed ; leaves pinnate, leaflets lanceo- 
late, seven to eight pairs ; flowers in a corymb ; calyx limb involute while flowering, 
then forming a deciduous pappus ; corolla funnel shaped, five cleft, gibbous at the base ; 
stamens three ; fruit indehiscent, one celled, one seeded. 

The wild plant, especially if grown in dry pastures, is more active 
than the cultivated valerian ; its root id used, it consists of a tuber- 
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Ciliated rliizome with numerous root fibres ; when dried it is of 
brownish colour, its odour is strong, and disagreeable to most per- 
sons, its taste is rather bitter and acrid, with a warmth like camphor; 
it contains about one per cent, of pale green or yellow volatile oil, 
on which its smell depends, and which may be purified by re-dis- 
tilling with magnesia ; the root also yields valerianic acid, resin, 
gum, and woody fibre. 

Uses. — Its effects resemble camphor ; it is employed for hysteria, 
chorea, and similar affections ; in large doses it sometimes causes 
head-ache, nausea, or giddiness, and it is remarkable that with cats 
it produces a state of great excitement and apparently extreme de- 
light ; valerian should only be used when fresh, as by keeping its 
activity becomes impaired. 

Dose. — 9j to 3j of the powder, which is the best mode of giving 
it wlien made from good valerian ; or gtt ij to v of the essential oil. 

Infii9um ValeriafUBi D. Inftmon of Valerian, 

Preparation, — Valerian root bruised 3ij, boiling water f^ix ; digest for 
one hour, and strain off f^viij. Doie. — fsj to ij. 

Tinctura Faleriarue, D. L. £. Tincture of Valerian, 

Preparation' — Valerian root bruised 3v, proof spirit Oij ; macerate for 
fourteen days, express, and filter. (Digest for seven days, or prepare by 
percolation. E.) 

Dose, — f3j to iij, added to the infusion. 

Tinctura Valeriana Ammoniata, L. E. Ammoniated Tincture of Valerian, 

Preparation, — L. Valerian bruised 3v, aromatic spirit of ammonia Oij ; 
macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 

E. Valerian bruised 3v, spirit of ammonia Oij ; prepare like tincture of 
cinchona. 

Dose, — f3j to ij, properly diluted ; it is a useful stimulant and antispas- 
modic. 



CoMPOsrr.A. Compotite Order. — It forms about one tenth of the vegetable kingdom. They 
are rarely trees; the flowers are in heads, surrounded by an involucre, seated on a 
receptacle, whence paleie often rise ; cal^*^ obsolete or a pappus ; corolla monopetalons ; 
stamens five, anthers united in a tu'>e which b perforated by the style ; ovary inferior, one 
celled with a single erect ovule, no albumen. 

ANTHEMIS NOBILIS, D. L. E. Chamomile. 

Root perennial, with long fibres ; stems procumbent when wild, erect if cultivated, a fool 
lont?, branched, hollow, and leafy ; leaves doubly pinnate ; leaflets linear, slightly downy, 
flower heads terminal, solitary, with a convex yellow disk ; florets hermaphrodite, tubular 
five toothed; receptacle conical with membranous paleae; involucre imbricated, in a 
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Chamomile grows wild, and is cultivated in England and the 
the north of Ireland, flowering from J one to September ; the activity 
of the flowers depends on a bitter they contain, and on volatile oil 
which causes their peculiar odour ; as the oil is found in the centre 
yellow disk of the single flowers, they are best for medical use, although 
fashion has given the preference to the less active double flowers* 
C^hamomile is employed as a tonic in dyspepsia, and often combined 
with saline purgatives ; it was once valued as a remedy for ague. 
Externally they are used for stupes, their only benefit is retaining 
heat for a long time ; and if the hot flowers are squeezed very dry, 
and placed between thin folds of linen, they form a good poultice 
over tender inflamed parts* 

Dose. — Gr. x to xx of the powder, rarely exhibited. 

Injusum Anthemidia, D. L. E. Inftmon of Chamomile. 

Preparatioru — D. Dried chamomile isa, boiling water f^xij ; infuse for 
fifteen minutes, and strain o£f fSviij. 

L. E. Chamomile 3v, boiling water Oj ; infuse for ten minutes (twenty 
minutes, E.) and strain. 

Dose, — fisa to f^iji as a tonic ; if taken warm, or when a decoction is 
used, it causes vomiting and is often employed to aid the action of emetics. 

Extraetum Anthemidis, E. Extract of Chamomile. 

Preparation. — Chamomile ft)j, water cong. j ; boil down to Oiv, filter 
while hot, and evaporate to a due consistence in a vapour bath. 

As all the essential oil is dissipated in making it, this is a simple bitter, 
not superior to extract of gentian. Dose, — Gr. v to x. 

Oleum Jnthemidis, D. L. E. Oil of Chamomile is obtained by dis- 
tilling the flowers with water ; it is pale blue when fresh, becoming yellow 
if kept ; it has a strong odour of the plant, and a pungent taste ; this oil 
is nsed as a stimulant, with purgative pill masses or combined with the 
extract. Doee, — Gtt j to iij. 

Inula Helenium, L. Elecampane. 

A perennia], three feet high ; leaves large, amplcxicaul downy beneath ; flower heads 
terminal, yellow ; involucre in maoy rows ; ray florets female, ligulate ; florets of disk 
tubular, five toothed, hermaphrodite. 

It grows through Europe, flowering in June ; the dried root is used, it 
contains in 100 parts, 37 of inulio, a substance like starch, but deposited 
from hot water on cooling, and coloured yellow by iodine ; mixed with 
elecampane camphor, bitter extract, wood, &c. Elecampane is an aro- 
matic bitter, and in large doses causes vomiting ; it is seldom employed. 

Dose, — 9j to 3j, in powder. 

2 z 
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Anacyclus Pyrethrum, L. £. PeUitory of Spain. 

Root fasifonn ; stem procumbent and downy ; leaves petlolated, spreading, stem lears 
sessile ; involacre in few rows ; receptacle convex, with palesB ; ray floreCa female, itierik, 
white, purple inferiorly ; disk florets yellow, tnhular. 

Its root is brought from Africa, in •dried pieces, the bulk of a finger ; 
when chewed it causes a pungent sensation of the tongue and lips, and t 
flow of saliva. Its effects depend on an acrid resin termed pyrethrin ; it 
is used in a strong tincture, or chewed, to relieve tooth-ache, in some 
rheumatic affections of the &ce, and for paralysis of the tongue. 

Artetnesia Absinthium, L. £. Wormwood. 

A shrub, stems many and downy, leaves tripinnatisect in deq> segprnents, the lowv on Itm^ 
the upper on short footstalks ; flower heads iia leafy clustered panicles ; florets pale yeOow, 
the outer row female; styles deeply doven; receptacle convex, with silky 



The dried herb and flowers are used ; they have a disagreeable odoor, 
depending on volatile oil, and a very bitter taste ; when calcined they leave 
much impure carbonate of potash. Wormwood is an aromatic tonic 
seldom prescribed ; large doses are stated to canse head-ache ; it may be 
given in infusion. 

TARAXACUM DENS LEONIS, D. X. E. Dandelion. 

Root spindle shaped, juice milky ; leaves radical, mndnate ; scapes brittle, with a singls 
head of yellow flowers, which expand in fine weather; involucre double, outer scales tprmi' 
ing, internal ones erect ; receptacle naked ; achenium ol^ng, ending in a loBf^ beak ; pappus 
hairy, in many rows, radiating to form a light globe. 

This well known plant abounds in bitter, milky juice, which is 
most perfect towards the end of summer, and Mr. Squire states, that 
to procure ibj of extract in November and December, Oiv of juice 
suffice ; while in spring, Oviij or ix are necessary ; and Ovj to vij 
from June to August ; frost causes the juice to taste sweetish. It is 
used as a tonic, and in large doses is slightly aperient ; many con- 
sider it useful in chronic hepatic affections, as jaundice, enlargements, 
or subacute inflammations of the liver, and dyspepsia with dis- 
ordered bilious secretions ; it is more than doubtful whether its ordi- 
nary preparations have any efficacy, and the fresh juice is much 
preferable to them. 

Decoctum Taraxaci, E. Decoction of Dandelion. 

Preparation, — Fresh taraxacum herb and root 5 vij, water Oij, boil down 
to Oj, and strain. 
Dose, — f5j to ij, saline purgatives are sometimes added to it. 

Extraetum Taraxaciy L. E. Extract of Dandelion. 
^^^paration.—L. The fresh root bruised Ibijss, boiling water cong. ij; 
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macerate for twenty-four hours, boil down to cong. j, strain while hot and 
eTaporate to an extract. 

£. The root Ifoj, water cong. j ; make as extract of poppies. 

Dose. — 6r. x to xxx, added to the expressed juice or decoction ; it is 
brownish and should be bitter, but in general is quite sweet and useless. 
Dissolved in water, with a little spirit> it is sold as fluid extract of 
taraxacum. 

Liguar Taraxaci is made from fresh sliced roots Sxij, infused for twenty- 
four hours in enough water to cover them, express and let the fecula sub- 
side; decant, heat to 180^, while hot filter, evaporate to f^xiv, and add 
rectified q>irit fl^iv. Do9e. — ^fSss to fSij. 

LACTUCA SATIVA, D. L. E. The Garden Lettuce. 

Annn i l, stem smooth, two feet high, branched above ; leaves large, erect, oval, half clasp- 
lag the stem ; its yellow flowers appear ia Aogost ; they are smaller than the Lactuca 
Ylrosa. 

Before the flower-stem of the lettnce arises, its juice is mild and 
colourless, afterwards it becomes both milky and bitter ; it exudes 
from incisions made in the stem, and when dried, constitutes Lac- 
tucartum ; this forms hard, brown masses, of bitter taste, and 
having a weak opiate odour ; its analysis has not shewn the pre- 
sence of any morphia ; it yields a bitter crystalline substance, lac- 
tncin, with resin, wax, sugar. Sec, Lactucarium is considered 
anodyne, its eflTects are slight and uncertain ; like every succeda- 
neum for opium it is said to cause no head-ache or stimulation, it also 
has bat little sedative action ; this drug has been mostly employed 
in phthysis. DosE. — Gr. iij to 3ss. 

Lactuca Firaaa, D. E. Stnmgscented Lettuce. 

Biennial, abonnding in acrid milky juice ; stem four feet high, panided above ; leaves 
lioffizontal with a prickly keel ; flower-heads many ; florets yellow. 

It grows about hedges and old walls, and is distinguished by its rank 
smell, and the red spots on its stem ; it yields thrice as much lactucarium 
as the L : Sativa, and it is said of better quality ; this substance is now 
principally got from it. 

. Txnctura Laciucarii, £. Tincture of Lactucarium, 

Preparation, — Lactucarium in fine powder iij, proof spirit Oj ; it is 
best made by percolating, but may be got by digesting a coarse powder in 
spirit. Dose, — Gtt x to f3i ; one drachm is equal to gr. ij of lactucarium. 

Trochisci Lactucarii, £. Lactucarium Lozenges-, 

Made like opium lozenges ; each contains about the sixth of a grain of 
the drug. 
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LoMCUACLC. LcUUada. — MOkj pknu. \tKtm alliiili, •• 
uUjx five-kilied, adbering more or leu to the omr; petals fire: 
coberiag : Btigma fringed : fruit one or two-cdkd, mtuj seeded; cbIik7x> fCnit, ia alhomm. 

LOBELIA INFLATA, D. L. E. Indian Tobacco. 

AnniuU, a foot high, stem angular, leaves serrate and hasr; ikmfT% in raccHHi; 
eorcflla blue, bilabiate ; the two inferior anthers bubed al the point ; rapwV two-cdkd, 
ten aogletl, inflated, crowned with the caljx. 



A common weed in the United States ; it is dried wlien the cmp- 
enles have formed, at the end of Angnst, and exported by the Shaking 
Qoakers of New York, in compressed masses, weighing Ibss to ttg 
each ; the whole plant is used, it is greenish yellow, with a nauseous 
smeUy and tastes like tobacco. Eberle considers its capsules and 
root most active ; it contains lobelina, a substance like nicotine, 
with resin, colouring, gum, &c. Its effects are similar to tobacco ; 
3|j acts as a nauseating emetic, causing depresssion, sweating, and 
often purging ; it has been used in England and America by igno- 
rant persons, in doses of a teaspoonful ; if not soon ejected by Tomit- 
ing, this will produce extreme exhaustion, pain, anxiety, and death, 
with convulsions or insensibility. For as^ma, lobelia is given in 
small repeated quantities, or in a larger dose at the b^inning of an at- 
tack, and from the nausea it causes sometimes checks the paroxysms; 
it is also prescribed for hooping cough and chronic bronchitis ; like 
tobacco its effects are variable and often violent. DoSE. — Gr. ij to v. 

Tinctura Lobelia, D. £. Tincture of Lobelia. 

Prffparation, — Lobelia in coarse powder Jv, proof spirit Oij, macerate 
for fourteen days, and strain. (Make by percolation or digestion, £.) 

Dose, — f3j to ij, every two or three hours until it acts as an emetic ; 
or gtt Y to f3ss, as an expectorant. 

Tinctura Lobelia Ether ea, E. Etherial Tincture of Lobelia. 

Preparation. — Lobelia in fine powder Jv, spirit of sulphuric ether Oij, 
digest for seven days ; it is better made by percolation. 
Dose, — Like the spirituous tincture. 



EmcACKM. Heaths. — Shrubs or small trees ; leaves evergreen, no stipoles ; calyx free, 
four or five cleft: corolla hypogynous, four or five parted; stamens definite, anthers two- 
celled, often with a bristle- like appendage, opening at the base or apex ; ovary infiezior, 
becoming a berry or drupe, or half superior, becoming capsular ; many-ceUed and seeded. 

ARCTOSTAPHYLOS UVA URSI, D. L. E. Bear-berry. 

A trailing Klinib ; leave coriaceous, obovate ; flowers in terminal dusters, each with three 
small bracts ; corolla rose coloured ; stamens ten, inclosed ; anthers compressed, opening at 
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the apex and laterally, having two reflexed awns ; ovaiy globose, surrounded by three 
scales ; berry scarlet, with five single^seeded cells. 

Uva ursi grows in this country, and over the northern alpine 
heaths ; the leaves are collected in autumn, they are dark green and 
shining ahove, lighter coloured and reticulated on the under surface, 
have a hitter, astringent taste, hut no odour ; and contain gum, ex- 
tractive, resin, some gallic acid, and 36 per cent, of tannin ; they are 
sometimes adulterated with whortle-berry leaves, which are distin- 
guished hy having minutely toothed edges, and their under surface 
dotted ; hox leaves are also occasionally mixed with them, they have 
no astringence. 

Uses. — An astringent employed in chronic mucous affections of 
the hladder, to diminish irritation and discharge ; Prout gave it 
comhined with hyociamus ; its action is slow and requires to he per- 
severed in for a long time ; large doses are liahle to cause nausea. 

Dose. — 9i to 3j of the powder ; rarely used. 

Decoctum TJwb Urn, D. L. Deeaetion of Bear-beny, 

Preparation, — D. Uva ursi leaves braised Sss, water Oss, boil for ten 
minutes, and strain off f^viij. 

L. The bruised leaves Sj, water Oiss, boil down to Oj, and strain. 
Do9e, — f5j to iij, twice or thrice daily. 

Extraetum Uva Ursiy L. Extract of Bear-herry, 

Preparation. — Uva ursi leaves bruised ibiiss, boiling water cong ij, ma- 
cerate for twenty-four hours, boil down to coDg j, strain while hot and 
evaporate to an extract. 

Gr. V to XV, thrice daily ; often added to the decoction. 

CHIMAPHILA. UMBELLATA, D. L. E. Winter Green. 

A small shrub, leaves coriaceous od short petioles, smooth and shining ; flowers drooping, 
in corymbs, with linear bracts ; petals white, tinged with pink, spreading ; stamens ten ; 
oyazy roundish, obtusely angular ; cells of the capsule dehisce at the apex. 

It grows in the northern woods, particularly in America, where 
it is termed pipsisewa by the natives, and flowers in June and July ; 
the entire herb is used by D. and E. the leaves are employed by 
L. when fresh they have a peculiar odour if bruised, a bitter astrin- 
gent taste, and cause vesication when applied to the skin ; they 
yield bitter extract 18, resin 2*4, tannin 1-48, wood, gum, and salts 
78-2, in 100 parts. 

Uses. — The decoction produces warmth in the stomach, and acts 
as a tonic, it also increases the secretion of kidneys, and it is said to 
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diminish the quantity of lithic acid ; it is given in chronic diseases 
of the bladder, as a diuretic for dropsies in debilitated persons, and 
in America it has been prescribed for scrofula. 

Decoctum Pyrolte, D. Deeoctum CMmapkUa, L. 
Decoction of Winter Oreen, 

Preparation, — D. Dried leaves of winter green Bss, water Oss ; boil 
for ten minutes, and strain off f^viij. 

L. The dried leaves i}, distilled water Oiss ; boil down to Oj, and strain. 

Dm^.— fSj to ij, thrice daily. 



Sttrackab. The Storax 7Vi(e.~TreeB and ahrabs, often with stelkte liain ; 
alternate ; flowers regular, calyx free or united to the ovazyf four or five deft ; ooroUa threes 
five, or seven cleft ; stamens imited at the base, inserted into the bottom of corolla; ovaxy 
two, three, or Ave celled ; ovaries four or more in each cell, the upper ones ascending, the 
lower pendant; drupe sometimes winged. 

STYRAX OFFICINALE, L. E. Storax Tree. 

A small tree, bark smooth, leaves villous beneath ; flowers like the orange, in racemes; 
calyx downy, cup shaped ; corolla, externally hoary ; fruit the size of a cheny, doimy, with 
one or two seeds. 

This tree grows in Asia Minor ; storax is obtained by incisions 
into its trunk, it is then collected and imported through Trieste ; 
several varieties are known ; common storax forms brown fragrant 
cakes, which are easily broken, it becomes soft when warmed, and 
contains saw dust ; in the air it is soon covered by effloresced benzoic 
acid ; the pure resin is also met, as well as a brown liquid storax ; they 
consist of volatile oil, benzoic acid, resin, and gum; in addition to 
these, a factitious storax is sometimes made of saw dust, benzoin, 
and a little genuine storax. It is used in storax pill, to conceal 
the flavour of opium, for this it is purified. 

Styrax Colattis, L. Extractum Styracis, £. Purified Storax. 

Preparation, — L. Dissolve storax in rectified spirit, strain, and evaporate 
it to a proper consistence. 

£. Boil storax in successive quantities of spirit, distil this off, and 
evaporate over a vapour bath to a thin extract. 

Piluke Styraeie CompositcB, L. Pilula Styracis, E. Storax Pill, 

Preparation, — L. Strained storax 3iij, opium powdered 3j, saffron 3j ; 
mix. 

£. Extractof storax two parts, opium, saffron, of each one part; mix, 
and divide into gr. iv pills. 

Gr. v of L. or gr. iv of E. contain gr. j of opium. Doie, — Gr. v to x. 
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8TYRAX BENZOIN, D. L, E. Benzoin Tree. 

A large tree, branches downy, leaves pointed, oblong, downy beneath ; flowers in axillary 
racemes ; calyx campanulate, slightly five toothed, corolla usoally of five petals, stamens 
ten ; ovary superior. 

It grows in Java and Sumatra, its resin, termed gum benzoin, is 
obtained by incising the tree when seven years old, the exudation is 
collected as it hardens, and each plant yields about ibiij for ten or 
twelve years ; at first it is white, afterwards the exudation becomes 
brown, and of inferior value ; a still worse description is got by cut- 
ting the tree down and scraping the resin from the wood. Benzoin 
is seldom imported in tears, it is usually agglutinated in white irre- 
gular lumps by a darker resinous substance forming large blocks, 
and often mixed with chips of wood ; its odour is fragrant, especially 
when heated, and its taste sweetish, becoming acrid if chewed for a 
time ; in 100 parts it contains resin 78 to 80, benzoic acid 14, with 
some lignin and volatile oil. 

Uses. — To form benzoic acid ; it is sometimes given in chronic 
catarrhs as a stimulant, its effects resemble myrrh, but are less tonic. 

Tinctura Benzoini Componta^ L. £. Compound Tincture of Benzoin, 

Preparation* — L. Benzoin iujss, strained storax ^iiss, balsam of toluSx, 
aloes 3v, rectified spirit Oij ; macerate for fourteen days and strain. 

E. Benzoin in coarse powder Siv, balsam of Peru Siiss, East Indian 
aloes Sss, rectified spirit Oij ; macerate for seven days, pour off the clear 
liquid, and filter it. 

Known as Friar's balsam, and formerly applied to recent wounds to check 
bleeding, and for dressing foul ulcers ; internally, it is given in doses 
of gtt XT to f3ij, as a stimulating expectorant ; its resins are precipitated 
by water, but it may be suspended in emulsion. 

ACIDUM BENZOICUM, D. L. E. (C^^H.Oj+IAq.) 

Benzoic Acid. 

Benzoic acid forms soft pearly flexible scales, of sour taste, odour- 
less when pure, it frises below 212^, and sublimes a little above this 
temperature, forming an acrid inflammable vapour ; it dissolves in 
25 ]iarts of boiling or 200 of cold water, and is very soluble in al- 
cohol. It is found in all vegetable productions termed balsams, 
except copaiba, and is considered as the oxide of a radical, benzule 
Ci^Yl^Ot^y of which the oil of bitter almonds is a hydruret; this 
acid is usually got from gum benzoin, but can be procured from the 
urine of herbivora which contains hippuric acid, by keeping it for 
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a time, or evaporating at a boiling temperature. It is not liable io 
adulterations, except tbe empyreumatic oil generated in making it, 
which is removed by wrapping the acid in blotting paper, and re- 
subliming. 

Preparation, — D. Place benzoin in a small cylindric sheet iron pot, 
having a flange at its mouth ; and haying fitted the pot into a circular hole 
in a sheet of pasteboard, interpose between the pasteboard and flange a 
collar of tow, so as to form a nearly air tight junction. Let a cylinder of 
stiff paper, open at one end, eighteen inches high, and having a diameter at 
least twice that of the pot, be now placed in an inverted position on the 
pasteboard, and secured to it by slips of paper and flour paste ; a couple of 
inches of the lower part of the pot being passed through a hole in a plate 
of sheet tin, which is to be kept from touching the pasteboard by inter- 
posing a few corks, apply a heat just sufficient to melt the benzoin (as a 
gas lamp), and continue it for at least six h(^rs. 

Wrap the product if not quite white, in bibulous paper, press it power- 
fully, and again sublime. 

L. and £. give essentially similar directions. 

Uses. — Added to the camphorated and ammoniated tinctares of 
opium, from its supposed stimulating effects in chronic bronchitis. 
Dr. Ure proposed it as a remedy for lithic deposits ; Dr. Garrod 
states, that it only causes urea to disappear, and is itself secreted as 
hippuric acid. Benzoin is considered to contain little or no benzoic 
acid naturally ; it is formed during the sublimation. 

Dose. — Gr. ij to x. 



Olbaora. Oliffe 7W&«.--Trees or shrnbs, branches and leaves opposite ; flowers in 
racemes; caljrz monophy lions, permanent; petab vallate, fonr cleft; stamens two, inserted 
into the corolla ; ovary two celled, seeds pendulous ; stigma bifid or undivided ; fruit a drupe 
or beny, often one seeded. 

OLEA EUROPiEA, D. L. E. The Olive Tree. 

A small evergreen, wood hard ; leaves lanceolate, acute, hoary beneath ; flowers white 
and smaU ; calyx four toothed, ovary two seeded ; drupe the size of a damson, purple, with 
one nut A variety with long leAves, growing in France and Italy, yields the oU used in 
England ; and one with broad leaves, cultivated in Spain, has a larger fruit, and aflbrds a 
coarse oiL 

Olive oil is got by expressing the fruit when near ripe, in a mill ; 
fresh olives produce virgin oil, but if kept they soon decompose, and 
the oil is of inferior quality ; the cake which remains is usually broke 
up again, mixed with boiling water and more strongly pressed to get 
a common oil for lamps and making soap. Its colour varies from 
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pale to dark greenish yellow, it is a fixed or fatty oil, has a mild 
taste» and no smell when fresh ; dens. *910, by exposure to air it be- 
comes rancidy but does not harden like drying oils ; at 38^, it con- 
geals, and at 20^, is readOy separated into 72 parts of oleine or limpid 
oil, and 28 of margarine, a solid pearly fat. 

Adulterations. — Cheaper vegetable oils, these are difficult of 
detection ; they have been tested by shaking the oil in a bottle, if 
pure, it soon becomes free from bubbles, but when poppy oil is pre- 
sent they remain for a time. " With a twelfth of its volume of solu- 
tion of nitrate of mercury, prepared for citrine ointment, it becomes 
in three or four hours a firm fat without any liquid oil separating, E." 
Christison states that five per cent, of foreign oil renders its conso- 
lidation slow and less firm, and twelve per cent, is detected by float- 
ing on its surface. 

Uses. — Employed as a base for ointments and liniments, and 
added to laxative enemas, the effects of which it cannot much in- 
crease ; like all fat oils being rich in carbon, it aids respiration and 
fifiitty growth when used as an article of diet. — DoSE. — fjss to f3j 
occasionally given as a mild aperient ; fSi to ij added to injections. 

SOAP, D. L. E. 

Made by boiling oily matters with alkaline fluids ; the oils are 
decomposed, their olein, steaiine, and margarine, separating into 
glycerine a sweet basic portion, and oleic, stearic and margaric 
acids, which unite with the alkalies to form soap. Soft soap is pro- 
duced from fish oils, and a little tallow boiled with potash ; it is 
yellowish, mottled with white spots, and smeUs disagreeably. 
L. and E. order it to be made out of olive oil, but such a soap is 
difficult to obtain. Hard soap is produced by saponifying fats with 
caustic soda ; when olive oil is used the result is Spanish or Castile 
soap ; if pure this is white ; usually in the process sulphate of iron 
is added, which is decomposed by the alkali into black oxide of iron, 
causing mottled streaks in the soap, these change into red oxide by 
exposure to the air. The best common soap is made from tallow, 
and inferior kinds from grease ; palm and cocoa nut oils are also 
extensively used by manufacturers ; yellow soaps are obtained by 
adding resin to the materials for white soap in the process for 
making it. 

Uses. — Soap is employed as a vehicle for other remedies, to form 
pill masses, and render resinous purgatives more soluble and active ; 
it is sometimes added to purgative enemas, and in various scalp 
eruptions, washing the head with soft soap is found serviceable ; for 
liniments it is much used from its lubricating qualities. 

3 A 
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Linimenlum Slaponis, D. L. E. Soap LimimenL 
Preparation.--^. Castile soap in powder Jij, proof spirit fjxyj, dissolTc 
by geutle heat, add camphor Sj, when mdted> filter or decmt off the desr 

liquid. 

E. CastOe soap St, rectified spirit Oi), digest for three days, add eui- 
phor Siiss, oil of rosemary f3y), and agitate briskly. 

L. Camphor Bjf spirit of rosemary fSz^t melt and add soap Jiy, and 
gently heat until dissolved. 

Used as a mild stimulating liniment, it should not be applied to recent 
sprains or injuries ; soft soap is often substitnted for the Castile aoafs but 
its smell is objectionable. 

Ceratum Sapotnt, L. Soap Cerate. 
Preparation,— Oxide of lead ixv^ vinegar cong. j, boil over a slow fire 
until incorporated, add soap ix, and boil until all moisture is en^rated, 
then add wax Sxiiss, melted in olive oil 0). 

Diacetate of lead is formed at first, and decomposed by the soap, the 
fatty acids of which unite with the oxide of lead, and the soda becomes sn 
acetate ; the wax and oil are added to give it a proper oonsisteiioe. It is 
used as a mild dressing to ulcers. 

Emplastrum Saponia, D. L. BL Soap Plaster. 

Preparation, — D. Litharge plaster ibiiss, melt and add Castile soap in 
powder 3iv, and heat together until incorporated. 

L. (/«tf«.— Litharge plaster Hbiij, soap sliced ibss. 

£. Litharge plaster 3iv, gum plaster Jij, Castile soap in shavings Sj. 

Applied on linen or leather as a mechanical support to wounds and 
large ulcers, and to defend the tender surfaces from pressure ; it should 
be spread freshly as required. 

0RNU8 EUROPiEA. The FUmering Ash. 

A tree twe nty-flve feet high, leaves imparl -pinnate, with seven to nine stalked, semis 
leaflets ; panicles dense, terminal ; calyx small; corolla whita, divided in liiiMr ssgoMnts; 
fruit a capsnla, with a flat obtuse wing 

It grows in the south of Europe, in Calabria, and SicQy, and 
yields manna, which is said to be also produced by other species ; 
the bark is incised in August and September, a clear jntce flows out 
and concretes on the stem, on leaves placed to receive it, and in 
vessels. The best flake manna is white or yellowish, in stalactitic 
pieces hoUowed on one side, having a faint odour, and mawkish, 
slightly acrid taste ; it is imported in deal boxes, oft^n lined widi 
tin. Sicilian, common, or fat manna is in viscid, irregular shaped. 
Small pieces, of dirty brown or yellow colonr, often mixed with 
impurities ; its taste is more acrid and nauseous than flake manna. 
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Pure manna dissolves in three parts of oold, or one of boUing water ; 
it contains about 60 per cent, of mannite mixed with imcrystallizable 
sugar, gum, and the colouring which is supposed tp be purgative ; 
mannite is extracted by boiling alcohol and deposited on cooling in 
acicalar crystals ; it is a sugar, but is distinguished by not fermenting. 

Uses. — When fresh it appears only nutritious, by keeping it 
becomes a mild laxative, probably of the same value as treacle ; the 
common kind is most active, though flake manna is preferred. 

Dose. — 3j to ij given to infieints dissolved in some aromatic water, 
or added to aperient draughts. 



Abclbpiadaobjl AMeiepiads — Shrube or herbs, milky and often twining ; leaves entire 
oppodte, with dli» between them ; calyz permanent ; corolla regular ; anthers two celled, 
pollen in masses, attached to the stigma by five glands ; ovaries two, with terminal styles ; 
fbOleleBtwo. 

HEMIDESMUS INDICUS. Indian Sarsaparilla. 

Roots cylindrical, tortooos, its cortex deeply furrowed in rings, around a woody medi- 
tnllam ; stems twining, woody and slender, leaves on short footsUdks, bright green ; flowers, 
small, greenish purple in axillary cymes. 

This is often termed smilax aspera ; it is a native of the East 
Indies ; the root is imported in pieces six to twelve inches long« 
and about as thick as a quill, its surface is reddish brown, furrowed 
longitudinally, and marked by transverse rings, its odour is aromatic 
like the tonquin bean, and it tastes sweetish ; Mr. Garden obtained 
a volatile crystalline acid from it, the hemidesmic acid. It is used 
in the East as a substitute for sarsaparilla, and was introduced for 
the same purpose into this country ; but is chiefly employed in the — 

Syrupui Hemidesmi, D. Syrup of Indian Sarsaparilla, 

Preparation. — Indian sarsaparilla bruised ivr, boiling water Oj, infuse 
for four hours and strain ; let the sediment subside, and "dissolve in the 
dear liquor twice its weight of sugar by a water or steam heat. 

Used for flavouring cough mixture. Dose, — f3j to iij. 



LooAViACBJL Tht Loganiada, — Shrubs or trees, leaves opposite, entire, often stipulate, 
flowers in racemes ; calyx toothed, permanent ; corolla sometimes irregular, usually five 
lobed ; stamens five, anthers opening lengthwise ; ovary two oeUed or spuriously four celled ; 
fruit capsular, with the valves turned in, bearing the placenta, or berried, with the seeds in a 
pidp^ albaiDfln fleshy. 

SvB-OBDxa. Spig*lie^,^W\th stipules ; corolla valvate ; carpels two, many seeded, 
embfyo and cotyledons small 

SPIGELIA MARILANDICA, L. E. Carolina Pinlc. 

Root perennial, stems erect ; racemes terminal, one sided, i^-ith three to eight flowers ; 
corolla scarlet, long, and funnel shaped ; capsule smooth, of two carpels ; sccd^ many. 
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This herb, also known as perennial worm grass, grows in the 
southern States of America ; its effects were disoorered hj the 
Cherokee Indians, who coUect and dry flie entire pLmt. Its root 
consists of a short knotty rhizome with many slender brown fibres, 
having a ftiiut smell, and bitterish taste, the leaves and stem are 
usually attached to it, they are less active ttian the root, and not 
employed ; the active principle of the plant is supposed to be a bitter 
extractive matter. 

Uses. — In America the firesh root is prescribed for worms, especially 
the lumbricus, but the dried plant is rarely used ; in poisonous doses it 
causes vertigo and convulsions, these are said not to occur when it 
purges or is combined wiUi aperients ; it may be given in infasion, bf 
macerating isa of the root in water Oj, for an hour, dose fjiv for an 
adult ; or in powder, dose 3j to iij ; for a child of three or four years 
old, gr. X to XX may be directed night and morning for several days. 

SijB-o&DER. Stjychnta, — ^Flowers regular; corolla valvate; embryo rather laigt; 
berry two celled, many seeded, or from abortion one celled, one seeded ; aeeda peltate, 

apterous. 

STRYCHNOS NUX VOMICA, D. L. E. 

Nux Vomica Tree. 

A moderate sized tree, bark smooth and grey, wood white, hard and bitter ; leaves on 
short petioles, oval and smooth, three to five nerved ; flowers small, greenish white, in termi- 
nal corymbs; corolla fannel shaped; ovary two celled; berry smooth, the size and eoloor 
of an orange, with a fragile shell, filled by gelatinous pulp, containing the seeds attached to 
a central placenta. 

It is a native of the Indian forests ; its seeds seem to have been 
long known in the East, they are round and flat, or shield shaped) 
hardly an inch in diameter, covered with a thick, tongh coating, 
containing the homy bitter nucleus, having in its centre a cavity, 
and at one side of this the embryo with its thin cotyledons ; they 
have no odour, and are very difficult to powder. Pelletier found in 
them, strychnine and brucine, united with strychnic or igasuric 
acid, a yellow colouring matter, oil, gum, and starch. Its bark was 
imported many years since in mistake for angostnra, and caused 
some serious accidents, (see angostura.) 

Brucine (^^^Hqs^qOj forms crystalline scales, soluble in alcohol, or 
in 500 parts of water ; it is less bitter than strychnine, which it resembles, 
and Dr. Fuss considers it is only impure strychnine mixed with colooriog 
matter ; nitric acid renders it a bright red colour. 

UsKS. — In small doses it acts as a ttmic, and promotes digestion ; 
a larger quantity produces spasmodic twitchings of the vduntaiy 
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musclesy apparently by affecting the medulla spinalis, for the mind is 
nndisturbed in those nnder its influence ; and if repeated doses are 
exhibited, the convulsive attacks become severe, being brought on by 
the slightest causes, as attempting to walk, or when the patient is 
suddenly spoken to ; while an excessive dose will produce rapid 
death with all the symptoms of severe tetanus. From these effects 
it has been employed in the treatment of paralysis ; when this 
depends on organic disease, softening of the brain or cord, or 
hemorrhagic effusions, stimulating the affected part must oft;en be 
injurious, as it is likely to excite fresh inflammation or disease ; hence 
the cases in which nux vomica may be prescribed are not numerous ; 
IB local paralytic attacks, amaurosis, palsy from lead, or paralysis 
of the bladder it is often given with success; and for chorea, 
amenorrhoea, dyspepsia, and some forms of epidemic dysentery it has 
been used widi occasional benefit. Nux vomica is now seldom pre- 
scribed, as strychnine its active principle, is preferred by practitioners, 
from its uniform composition, and the ease with which its dose may 
be apportioned ; it is worth observing that its effects when used for 
paralysis, are especially evident in the paralysed muscles. 

Dose. — Of nux vomica gr. ij in powder, gradually increased to 
gr. XV ; rarely employed. 

Extractum Nueia Fameae, £. Extract of Nux Vomica. 

Preparation. — Expose nux vomica to steam until it is completely 
softened ; slice and dry it, and immediately grind it in a coffee mill ; 
exhaust the powder by percolation or boiling with rectified spirit until the 
spirit comes off free from bitterness ; distil off the greater part of this 
i^irit and evaporate the rest in a vapour bath to a proper consistence. 

Dose. — Gr* ss gradually increased to gr. ij in pill, it is seldom employed% 

Strychnia, D. L. £. Strychnine, 

Preparation. — D. Nux vomica in powder Ibj, macerate for twenty-four 
hours with water, cong. ss, and sulphuric acid f3ij> then boil for half an 
hour and decant; boil the residue twice, each time with water cong. ss, 
and sulphuric acid f3j, and strongly express the undissolved part. Filter 
the decanted and expressed liquors and evaporate them to the consistence 
of syrup ; boil this with rectified spirit Oij, for twenty minutes, adding 
slacked lime i], in successive portions during the ebullition, until the 
solution becomes decidedly alkaline. Filter through paper, and having 
distilled off the spirit, dissolve the residue in dilute sulphuric acid, and to 
the resulting liquid, after filtering, add a slight excess of solution of am- 
monia ; collect the precipitate on a filter, dry it, and dissolve it in a min- 
imum of boiling rectified spirit, digest with animal charcoal Jss for twenty 
minutes, filter, and let it cool, when the strychnia will separate in crystals. 
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L. Nux vomica bruised tbij, rectified spirit eong. }, boil for an boor in 
a retort, with a receiver ; pour off the liquid and boil the reaidae twice 
with spirit cong. j, and the sfMrit that distils over ; press the lesidoe and ' 
distil Uie spirit from the mixed and strained liquor^ evaporate it to an 
extract, dissolve in cold water and strain. Eviqporate gently to a syrup, 
saturate with magnesia, shake together, and after two days pour off 
the dear liquor ; press the residue in doth, boil it in spirit, strain, and let 
the spirit distil ; to what remains add a very little sidphnric add mixed 
with water, and macerate with gentle heat, set it aside for twenty-four 
hours, until crystals form, press and dissolye them, add ammonia, and 
shake that the strychnia may be thrown dovm ; lastly melt in boiling 
spirit and set it aside to obtain pure crystsls. 

E. Nux vomica ibj, steam it for two hours, dice, diy, and grind it in a 
coffee mill ; macerate for twelve hours in vrater Oi), and boil it ; strain 
and squeeze the residue, macerate and boil again twice, vrith water Oiss ; 
concentrate the decoctions to a thin syrup, add quidk lime Sisa in the form 
of milk of lime; dry the predpitate in a vapour bath, powder, and boil it 
in successive portions of spirit until the spirit ceases to taste bitter ; distil 
off the spirit till the residue crystallises on cooling ; purify the crystals by 
repeated crystallizing. 

By D- and E. water is used to extract strychnine united with strydusic 
add, from the nut ; D. uses some sulphuric add in the water ; lime is 
then employed by D. and £. and magnesia by L., to combine vrith the 
acid ; and set strychnine free, which is dissolved by hot rectified spirit and 
crytallizes as it cools ; it b afterwards purified. 

Strychnine is white, intensely bitter, and without smell ; it forms 
prisms, or octohedral crystals ; when heated it fuses, but does not 
volatilize, it dissolves in 2500 parts of boiling, or 6667 of cold water, 
nearly fSxiv of water being requisite to melt gr. j of this substance ; 
strychnine reacts as alkali, and is composed of C4 9Hgs04N^ ; 
nitric acid has no effect on it when pure, but it is always sold con- 
taminated with bnicine, or resinous matter, which renders it bright 
red when the acid is added ; it is also sometimes met as a greyish 
powder, which being liable to adulterations, should not be employed 
medically, if crystallized strychnine can be obtained. 

Uses. — Similar to nux vomica, as a substitute for which it is 
generally prescribed. 

Dose. — The sixteenth of a grain, gradually increased until some 
effect is produced, in pill thrice daily ; its use requires great care, 
as it is highly poisonous, and we have no antidotes for it. 

Sttychnue Muriate D. Muriate of Strychnine. 

Preparation — Strychnia 5j, dilute muriatic acid f5j, or a sufficiency, 
wat^r f3iiss, heat until a perfect solution is got ; cool, and dry the cryatds 
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that form on blotting paper ; by evaporating the residue to one-third| more 
crystals will be obtained. 

It crystallizes in rather solable needles. Do^e, and effects similar to 
strychnine. 

GfomAmM, The Gentiant. — Herbs ; leayes opposite, entire, often ribbed, no stipules ; 
cahnL permanent and inferior ; corolla hjpogynoiu, with twisted or plaiteil aBstivation ; 
etamwis inserted on oorolla ; orary one celled, styles two, at times united ; capsule many 
seeded, the margins of the valyes inverted ; embryo in the asds of fleshy albumen. 

GENTIANA LUTEA, D. L. E. The Gentian. 

Stem erect, three feet high, hollow ; leaves ovate, five to seven ribbed, the upper amplezi- 
caul ; flowers yellow, in an interrupted spike of whorls ; calyx spathen-like ; corolla rotate^ 
fiour to six deft ; stigmas two ; capsule one celled, seeds roundish. 

Its root is collected on the Alps and Pyrennees, and imported 
when dried ; it is in pieces of varying size, often branched, and half 
an inch to two inches thick ; its epiderm is brown, wifh annular 
wrinkles, and fnrrowed along its length ; internally it is yellow and 
spongy ; its odour is feeble, and it tastes very bitter ; it contains 
gentianite a bitter substance not yet isolated, with volatile oil, gum, 
sugar, and gentisic acid. Gentian root b not liable to adulterations 
in tills country. 

Uses. — Similar to the other tonic bitters, and prescribed as a 
vehicle for antacids and saline cathartcis ; it was formerly used in 
ague, and gout. 

Infiuum Gentiana Compontum^ D. L. InfuMum Geniianat E. 

In/unon of Gentian. 

Preparation, — D. Braised gentian Sijt dried orange peel 3ij, boiling 
water Oss ; infdse for one hour, and strain off f^riij. 

L« Grentian sliced 3ij, orange peel 3ij» fresh lemon peel 3iv» boiling 
water Oj ; macerate for one hour and strain. 

£. Gentian sliced Sss. orange peel, coriander, of each bruised 3j, proof 
spirit fiiv ; infuse for three hours, add cold water f^xyj, and in twelve 
hours more, strain through calico. 

Dose. — fSss to diy The £• form is objectionable from the spirit, and 
the time used in preparing it. 

Mistura Gentiana Compotita, L. Can^pound Gentian Mixture. 
Preparation. — Compound infusion of gentian fSxij, compound infusion of 
senna fSvj, compound tincture of cardamoms f^ij ; mix. Doee. — fSj to ij. 

Tinctura Gentiana Con^poeita^ D. L. £. Compound Tincture of Gentian, 

Preparation. — D. Bruised gentian Siij, bitter orange peel Siss, card- 
amoms braised Sss, proof spirit Oij ; macerate for fourteen days, strain, 
press, and filter. 
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L. Gentian Sijss, dried orange peel ix, cardamoms bmiaed 3T| proof 
spirit Oij ; make as D. 

£. Gentian Sijss, orange peel 3x, canella in moderately fine powder 5^ 
cochineal bruised Sss, proof spirit Oij ; made by macerating, or better l^ 
percolation. 

Doae. — fSss to f3ij» added to the infusion, or to other tonics. 



Extractum GentiatuBf D. L. E. Extract oj 

Preparation.— D. Gentian in thin slices &>j, water Oiss ; macerate for 
six hours, strain and express, macerate the residue with water Oiss for 
six hours, mix the liquids and evaporate to an extract. 

L. Gentian sliced Ibijss, boiling water cong. § ; macerate for twenty- 
four hours, boil down to cong. j, strain while hot and eraporate to an 
extract. 

£. Mix gentian in moderately fine powder, with half its wei|^t of 
water, in twelve hours exhaust it by percolation ; concentrate the liquor, 
filter it before it is too thick, and eri^porate to an extract. 

Gentian yields half its weight of extract ; it ia used as a vehick for 
other remedies, particularly salts of iron. Doie. — Gr« t to xx. 

Finum Gentiana dmpotitum^ E. Compound Wine of Oe$Uian. 

Preparation. — Gentian 3iv, yellow cinchona Bj, bitter orange ped Siji 
canella Sjy all in coarse powder ; digest in proof spirit fJiTss for twenty- 
four hours ; add sherry f3d6, digest for seven days, strain, pi'^esSt <uid filter: 

Doae.^fii} to ![j. 

AGATHOTES CHIRAYITiE, D. E. ChireUa Plant. 

Au annual, three feet high, with strait round stem ; leaves amplezicaul, lanceolate) five to 
seven nerved ; flowers in C3rmee ; calyx four cleft ; corolla yellow, rotate ; atameos four ; 
capsules one celled, two valved ; seeds numerous. 

It grows in Nepal, and is used over India as gentian is in Earope ; 
the entire plant is dried when its flowers are fading, and imported 
in bundles ; its root is fibrous, its stem about the thickness of a 
straw ; it is odourless, though intensely bitter ; no satisfiustory 
analysis has yet been made of this plant its effects are tonic« like 
other bitters, and it may be employed similarly to them. 

Injtuum ChiretUSf D. E. Infimon of Chirettm. 

Preparation, — D. Chiretta bruised 3ij» boiling water fjixss ; infoae for 
one hour, and strain off fjviij. 

£. Chiretta 3iv, boiling water Oj ; infuse for two hours, and strain. 
Dose. — f5j to ij. 

Tinctura Chiretta, D. Tincture of Chiretta. 

Preparation, — Chiretta bruised Sv, proof spirit Oij ; macerate for fonr- 
teen days, and filter. Dose. — f3j to ij, added to the infusion. 
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Efythraa Centaurium, L. £. Centaury: 

A foot high, radical leaves obovate, stem leaves oval or acute ; flowers pink, in a panicle, 
ealjx five parted ; corolla salvar-shaped, tube twice as long as the calyx ; capsule imperfectlv 
two celled. 

The plant grows on dry pastures over Europe, and should be gathered 
while flowering in July ; being very bitter, it might be used instead of 
gentian, at present it is rarely employed. 

Menyanthes Tri/oliata, L. £. Bogbean. 

Rhizome creeping, jointed ; stem leafy, leaves temate, on long stalks, leaflets oval ; racemes 
with many white or flesh coloured flowers ; corolla funnel shaped, flve parted, fringed with 
white hairs ; capsule one celled. 

Thia handsome plant grows in ditches and bogs, over Europe,- it is 
bitter and odourless, and is sometimes used in this country instead of 
gentian ; in large 4ose8 it is cathartic and emetic. It may be given in 
infusion. 



CoKVOLTnLACBiB. Bind Wetds, — ^T¥rining herbs or shrubs, juice often milky ; leaves 
alternate ; calyx permanent, of five imbricated sepals ; corolla monopetalous, hypogyiioua, 
plaited ; stamens five, inserted in corolla ; ovaiy with two to four cells, and one or two erect 
seeds in each ; capsule, its valves fitting to the angles of a loose dissepiment ; embryo carved. 

CONVOLVULUS SC AMMONIA, D. L. E. Scammony. 

Roots perennial, tapering, four feet long, having an acrid milky juice ; stems annual, and 
leaves oo bng petioles, arrow shaped ; peduncles solltaiy, axillary, three flowered ; corolla 
pale yellow with purple stripes ; ovaiy two celled, four seeded ; capsules two seeded. 

Scammony is got by slicing the top of the root obliquely, and 
collecting its juice in shells and other vessels, after twelve hours 
they are removed, their contents mixed and allowed to harden ; 
each plant yields only a few drachms of the resin. It is chieiSy 
brought from Smyrna, and varies much in price and quality ; the 
best or virgin scammony is in irregular masses, easily broken, re- 
ainous looking, greenish black, and having many air holes through 
it ; its odour is peculiar, somewhat like old cheese, its taste is slight 
and then acrid, dens. 1*21. Inferior scammony is adulterated with 
chalk, it effervesces on adding an acid, its colour is grey, it is hard 
to break, and its dens, is 1 '46 ; a worse description still, contains 
starch as well as chalk, which can be detected by the effects of 
iodine on its decoction when cold. It may also be adulterated with 
sand or guaiacum resin, the latter is tested by forming a tincture of 
it and dropping it upon a sliced potato which becomes blue with 
guaiacum ; scammony is probably one of the most adulterated arti- 
cles in the materia medica, its price being so high that it is rarely 
sold pure, and a few years ago it could not be obtained of good 

quality at all. 

3 B 
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Uses. — A powerful purgative, operating by directly irritating the 
mucous membrane, and liable to gripe where there is deficiency of 
mucus in the bowels ; it is added to other cathartics for children as 
a vermifuge, and employed for adults in combination wifli the pur- 
gative pill masses. 

Dose. — If pure, gr. iij to viij ; double this quantity may be given 
of ordinary scammony ; it should be finely powdered. 

Pulvis Scammonii Camponttu, D. L. E« Compound Scammony Powder, 

Preparation. — D. Scammony in powder Sj> compound powder of jalip 
Siij, mix and sieve. 

L. Scammony Jij, hard extract of jalap Jij, ging^ isn, powder and mix. 
£. Scammony, bitartrate of potash, of each equal parts, mix. 

Dose. — Of D. and £. gr. ij to yiij ; of L. gr. j to ▼ ; as a purgative for 
children, to relieve head affections, for worms, &c. 

Confectio Scammonii^ D. L. Confection of Scammony. 

Preparation. — D. Scammony in fine powder Jiij, ginger powder iva^ 
clarified honey Siss by weight, synip fjiij, mix^ add oil of doves f3ss» oil 
of caraway f3j, and mix well. 

L. Scammony Sss, cloves 3vj, ginger 3vj, finely powder and mix them ; 
when used add syrup of roses enongh to form the confection, and lastly oil 
of caraway fSss, mix. 

An aromatic purgative, sometimes added to infusion of senna ; 3j of D. 
is equal to 9j of scammony. Dose, — Gr. x to dij for an adult 

Extractum site Resina Scammonii^ E. Extract of Scammony* 

Preparation. — Boil scammony in fine powder with successive quantities 
of proof spirit till it ceases to dissolve anything, filter, distil the liquid 
until little but water passes over, then pour the watery solution from the 
resin, wash it with successive portions of boiling water, and dry at a heat 
not above 240°. 

This is pure scammony; its composition is 040^53^9 o> having more 
oxygen than any other resin yet analyzed ; it is brown, and in thin layers 
transparent ; by charcoal it may be decolourized. Dose. — Gr. ij to viij. 

Mistura Scammonii, E Scammony Mixture. 

Preparation. — Resin of scammony gr. vij, gradually rub with un- 
skimmed milk fSiij. 

Milk suspends scammony, and disguises its taste. Dose* *"f3ij* 

EXOGONIUM PURGA, D. Jalap Plant, 

Root stock tuberous, with pear shaped tubers, and numerous long fibres, stem climbing, 
brown, and smooth ; leaves cordate, on long foot stalks, the lower ones hastate ; peduncles 
axillary, two flowered, one opening at a time ; corolla crimson, tube four Umes lonc^ than 
the calyx, limb in five plaits ; stamens five, exserted ; capsule two celled, cells two seeded. 
By L. its source is ascribed to the Ipomea pnrga, and by £. to the Ipomea Jalapa. 
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Jalap has been known in Earope since 1609 ; its name is derived 
firom the Mexican town Jalapa, whence it is imported ; it grows on the 
east side of the Andes^at an elevation of 6000 feet, and flowers in 
August ; the tubers are collected during spring, and the larger ones 
often sliced in their length, or cut into halves or quarters, to favour 
their drying ; they vary in size from a closed hand to a nut, are co- 
vered by a dark brown thin cuticle, and should be hard and diffi- 
cult to powder ; their section is deep yellowish grey with darker 
concentric circles ; their odour is faint but nauseous ; when pow- 
dered, jalap is pale brown, it tastes disagreeably and acrid. The 
tubers are very liable to be worm eaten, these insects devour the 
starch, leaving the resin, hence it becomes more active and better 
fitted to make extract from ; Guibourt states, that jalap contains 
resin 17*6, liquid sugar and deliquescing salts 19*, brown saccha- 
rine extract 9*, gum 10*, starch 18*8, woody fibre and loss 25*, 
in 100 parts ; its resin is soluble in spirits of wine, unlike scammony 
it does not form an emulsion with milk, and by strong sulphuric 
acid it becomes crimson in a short time. 

Adulterations. — On the continent a light jalap with rose 
odour is met with, produced by the Ipomea on'zabensis^ and in this 
country the powder is often mixed with saw dust for those who pre- 
fer cheap drugs. 

Effects. — A strong cathartic, producing copious liquid dis- 
charges, and liable to cause nausea, griping, and sometimes vomit- 
ing ; it stimulates the secretions and action of the intestines, and is 
less irritating than gamboge ; Pereira regards it as perfectly safe, 
but like all purgatives, an over dose may prove disagreeable, if not 
dangerous, and injure delicate persons. It is employed for children, 
often with other aperients, and is much used as a vermifuge ; as 
an ordinary cathartic, it is a favourite remedy given in a bolus, 
alone or with calomel ; and for cerebral afiections as serous apoplexy, 
hydrocephalus, &c. which are benefitted by hard purging, this 
combination is frequently prescribed ; in dropsies where watery eva- 
cuations are desirable, jalap and cream of tartar is a favourite re- 
medy, it is best calculated for ascites, and slight attacks of general 
anasarca. DosE, — Gr. x to 3ss of the powder. 

Pulvis Jcdapa Compontus, D. L. E. Compound Jalap Powder, 
Preparation, — D. Jalap powder Sij> bitartrate of potash Siijss, ginger 

Jss, mix and sieve. 

L. £. Jalap Siij, bitartrate of potash Jij, ginger Sij* powder and mix. 

(E. omits the ginger.) 

A hydragogue cathartic. Do9e, — Bj to 3j in electuary or draught. 
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Tinctura Jalapa, D. L. £. Tineture of Jalap. 

Preparation. — D. Jalap m coane powder !▼, proof spirit Oiss, mace- 
rate for fourteen days and filter. 

L* Jalap iXf proof spirit Oij, macerate for fourteen days and strain. 

£. Jalap in moderately fine powder Jrij, proof spirit Oi|, make like 
tincture of cinchona. 

Do9€. — fSss to fSij added to purgative mixtures ; it shofdd be made 
with rectified spirit. 

Extraetum Jalapa, L.- Extractum iive Resina Jalapa, £. Extract of Jalap, 

Preparation. — L. Jalap powder Ibiiss, rectified spirit cong. j, macerate 
four days and strain ; boil the residue in water cong. ij down to cong. ss 
and strain ; distil the tincture, and CTaporate the decoction until both 
thicken, mix them and evaporate to a proper consistence. It should be 
kept both soil for pills, and hard for powdering. 

E. Moisten jalap with rectified spirit for twelve hours, then exhaust it 
by percolation with spirit ; distil off the greater part of this, and concen- 
trate the residue over a vapour bath to due consistence. 

E. yields a pure resin. Ditse. — Gr. iij to v. 

L. affords a resin mixed with gum, sugar, and starch. Doee. — 6r. riij to x. 



LABiATiV. Labiate Plant*. — Herbs or under* shrubs ; stems square ; learet oppotite, 
often containing aromatic oil ; flowers in axillaiy cymes, sometimes solitary ; caljx tubular, 
persistent ; corolla bilabiate ; stamens dtdynamous, the two upper sometimes wanting ; 
ovaries four, free ; one style with bifid stigma ; fruit one to four small nuta ; no albomeB. 

LAVANDULA VERA, D. L. E. Lavender. 

A shrub ; leaves linear or lanceolate, hoary when jroung ; flowen in intempted spikes, 
purplish grey ; calyx tubular, five toothed, vrith thirteen to fifteen ribs ; coroUa, upper lip 
two lobed, lower three lobed ; stamens didynamoua, anthers reniform. 

Lavender is cultivated for medical use; it grows wild over 
southern Europe ; the flowering spikes are collected in June and 
July, and yield when distilled with water — 

Oleum Lavandulae, D. L. E. Oil of Lavender is pale yellow, fragrant, 
and has a hot taste ; dens 87 to 9* ; 601b of flowers yield about Oj of 
the oil, which is soluble in rectified spirit, or two parts of proof spirit; 
foreign oil of lavender has a less agreeable odour, and is employed to adul- 
terate the expensive English oil. It is used chiefly for a perfume. 

Spiritus Lavandula, L. E. Spirit of Lavender. 

Preparation.— Fresh lavender Ibiiss, rectified spirit cong. j, (water Og, 
L.), mix, and distil cong. j, (Ovij, E.) 

Used for making compound camphor liniment ; it is generally got by 
dissolviug the oil in spirit. 
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Lavender Water, — Oil of lavender 3iv, oil of bergamot 3ij, oil of cloves 
gtt viijy oil of nmtmeg gtt viij, musk gr. iij, spirit of wine Oj, rose water 
fSajf sugar Siv, mix. Used as a perfume. 

Tinetura Lavandula Composita, D. L. £. Compound Tincture of Lavender, 

Preparation. — D. Oil of lavender fSiij, oil of rosemary f3j> cinnamon 
Sjy nutmeg Sss, cloves 3ij> all bruised, cochineal in powder 3ij» rectified 
qpirit Oij, macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 

L. Spirit of lavender Oiss, spirit of rosemary Oss, cinnamon, nutm^» of 
each bruised 3iis6y red sandal wood 3v ; macerate for fourteen days and filter, 

£. Spirit of lavender Oij, spirit of rosemary f^xij, cinnamon 3j> nut- 
meg Sm, cloves 3ii> all bruised> red sandal wood 3iij ; macerate for seven 
days And filter through calico. 

Used in hysteria, and hypochondriasis, as a stimulant. BoMe^ — fSj to 
ij taken in water or upon sugar. 

MENTHA VIRIDIS, D. L. E. Spearmint. 

koot creeping, litem smootli, erect ; leaves sessile, unequally serrated, those beneath the 
flowers resemble bracts ; spike cylindrical, loose, in whorls ; calyx five toothed ; corolla, tabe 
enclosed, limb eampanulate, four cleft ; stamens four, equal, anthers with two parallel cells ; 
fruit dry. 

It grows in nkarshy places, and is collected when about to flower ; 
its odoar is strong and peculiar, and its taste warm ; its properties 
depend on a volatile oil, of which it contains one five-hundreth part ; 
the entire plant is dried for use. 

Oleum Mentha Viridis, D. L. E. Oil of Spearmint. ^Got by distill- 
ing the plant with water ; it is pale yellow, of dens. *914, and composed of 
C5 5H9 gO. (Kane). It is used to allay nausea, and relieve colic. 

Dose, — Gtt ij to vj suspended with sugar in water. 

Injusum Mentha Firidis, D. In/usion of Spearmint. 

Preparation. — Dried leaves cut small 3iij, boiling water Oss ; infuse for 
fifteen minutes, and strain off f^viij. 

Dose. — fSj to ij, to relieve irritability of the stomach. 

Aqua Mentha Findis^ D. L. E. Spearmint Water. 

Preparation. — D. Essence of spearmint f^j, distilled water cong. ss ; 
mix and filter. 

L. The dried leaves fibij, or fresh leaves ibiv, or the oil fSij, proof spirit 
fSrij, water cong. ij ; distil cong. j. 

£. The dried leaves Ibij, or fresh leaves ibiv, rectified spirit fjiij, water 
cong. ij ; prepare as L. 

Used as a vehicle for more active remedies. 

Essentia {Spiritus, L.) Menta Firidie, D, Eesenee of Spearmint, 
Preparation, — D« Oil of spearmint fSj, stronger spirit fSix, mix. 
L. Oil of qpearmint fSiij, proof spirit cong. j, water Oj ; distil cong. j. 
The D. form is useful to prepare the water extemporaneously. 
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MENTHA PIPERITA, D. L. E. Pefpermint, 

Root creeping ; stem smooth ; leaves stalked ; ovate lanceolate, serrated ; flowers in Isz 
spikes, the upper forming a short obtuse spike ; calyx tabular, teeth hispid ; other chanc- 
ters, as M : Y iridis. 

It grows in watery places over Europe, and is cultivated in Kent ; 
the herb is collected when about to flower ; its odour is well known, 
its taste is pungent and leaves a cold impression on die mouth during 
inspiration ; its flavour depends on a volatile oil contained in gland^ 
cliiefly in the leaves. 

Oleum Mentha Piperita^ D. L. E. Oil of Peppermint, — Obtained by 
distilling the fresh herb with water ; it is colourless or pale green, and hu 
a powerful odour of the plant ; dens. '90 ; its composition is C9 ^H^oOg. 
The English oil is much superior to that procured abroad, the flavour of 
which resembles turpentine. Do9e. — Gtt ij to iv, on sugar, as a stimulant 

Essentia (Spiriius, L.) Mentha Piperita, D. Spiritus Mentha, £. 

Essence or Spirit 0/ Peppermint. 
Preparation* — D. Oil of peppermint f3j» rectified spirit flix, mix. 
L. Oil of peppermint fSiij, proof spirit ooog. j, water Qj, distil oong. j. 
E. Fresh peppermint leaves ibiss, proof spirit Ovij, nmcerate for two dan, 
add water Oiss, and distil Ovij. 

Used to form peppermint water ; the D. form is preferable^ resembling 
the essence sold in shops. Dose, — Gtt v to zxx. 

Aqua Mentha Piperita, D. L. E. Peppermint Water. 
Prepared. — Like aqua meuthse viridis. 
Used as a vehicle for other remedies, and occasionallj as a carminative. 

MENTHA PULEGIUM, D. L. E. Pennyroyal. 

Stems prostrate, roots creeping, leaves small, ovate, with pellucid dots, and slightly haiiy; 
whorls all remote, globose, many flowered ; calyx hispid, bilabiate. 

Pennyroyal grows on wet commons ; the entire plant is employed; 
its odour is strongly fragrant, and its taste warm and rather 
bitter ; it is supposed popularly to have some effect over the uterus, 
but medically its preparations are used only as vehicles for other 
remedies. 

Oleum MenthiX Pulegii, D. L. E. Oil of Pennyroyal. — (Jot by distilling 
the herb with water. Effects similar to peppeimint 

Spiritus Mentha Pulegii, L. Spirit of Pennyroyal. 
Prepared like spiritus menthse viridis. Dose, — ^fSss to f3ij. 
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Euentia Mentha Pulegih B. Euenee of Pennyroyal, 

Preparation. — Oil of pennyroyal f5j, rectified spirit fSix ; mix. 
Doie» — Gtt ▼ to XT. 

J^[ua Mentha Puleffii, D. L. E. Pennyroyal Water. 
Obtained Hke aqua menthse yiridis. 

ROSMARINUS OFFICINALIS, D. L. E. Rosemary. 

A ahrab ; leaves sessile, margins revolute, hoaiy beoesth ; flowers few, in short axUUry, 
opponte racemes ; calyx bilabiate, the lower lip bifid ; corolla lavender coloured, bilabiate, 
its lower Up trifid, the middle lobe large, concave, and hanging down, throat inflated ; 
ftamwiw two, parallel with the uider Up ; achenia smooth. 

RoBemary grows wild in southern Europe ; its flowering tops are 
used ; they have a strong odour and a warm bitter taste, from 
containing volatile oil ; it is used as an addition to liniments and 
perfumes. 

Oleum Rosmartni, D. L. £. Oil of Rosemary, — Got by distilling the 
tops with water ; it is colourless, of dens. *89 ; its composition is 
O^s^ssOq, (Kane«) 

Essentia Rosmitrini, D. Spiritus Rosmarini, L. E. Essence or 

Spirit of Rosemary. 

Preparation, — D. Oil of rosemary f5j, rectified spirit fSix ; dissolve. 
L. Oil of rosemary fSij, rectified spirit cong. j, water Oj ; distil cong. j. 
£. Rosemary tops Ibiiss, rectified spirit cong. j ; distil Orij. 

Used for soap Uniment and compound tincture of lavender. 
Origanum Vulgare^ L. E. Common Marjoram, 

Stem erect ; leaves stalked, ovate obtuse ; spikes oblong, clustered in panicles ; bracts 
(wale, longer than the calyx, which is five toothed, and ten to thirteen nerved ; upper lip of 
corolla nearly erect, the lower trifld *, stamens four, anther cells divergent ; achenia smooth. 

This plant is indigenous, flowering in Joly ; the whole plant is used ; it 
has a strong aromatic odour and warm pungent taste ; it contains tannin, 
and volatile oil. 

Oleum Oriffani, L. K Oil of Marjoram or Thyme, — Procured by dis- 
tillation with water ; this oil is red, but by re-distilling can be got colour- 
less, dens. -86 ; it is used to allay tooth-ache, and mixed with oUve oil 
as a stimulating liniment. 

Melissa Officinale^ E. Common Balm, 

Herbaceous ; leaves ovate, cordate at base, crenate ; flowers white, in one sided axillary 
racemes ; caljrx bilabiate ; corolla, npp^ lip erect, lower spreading ; itamens four. 
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It grows wild in the south of Fi:ance, and is cultivated in this 
country ; its odour resembles lemon, and its taste is aromatic ; it was 
formerly employ v'd in infusion, termed balm tea>9 being considered 
emmenagogue and diaphoretic, 

Marrubium Vulgare^ L. White Horehound. 

Stem bushy and hoary ; leaves ovate, crenatAi wooHy ; flowen in dense whorls ; ciljrx 
with ten acute, recurved teeth ; corolla, upper lip erect, lower trifid ; iftanii*nii di43m«moaa. 

Horehound grows in waste places over Eorope, it b aromatic and Terj 
bitter, and was once mnoh used in chronic catarrh ; candied horehomid ii 
sometimes employed as a domestic remedy, but the preparation sold is 
such, is usually composed of extract of gentian with sugar. 



SoROPHULARiHifiJL F;^worfo.~Herbs or shmbs, leaves opposite or alternate, tzstipa- 
late; calyx tubular, four or five deft, permanent; corolla irregular, imbricate; stams^ 
didynamous, or two ; ovary two celled, ovules many ; stigma two bbed; fruit twooelkd; 
seeds albuminous. 

DIGITALIS PURPUREA, D. L. E. Foxglove. 

Biennial, root fibrous ; in the first year a tuft of radical leaves arise, from which next year 
an erect stem springs up, one to four feet high, leafy, slightly angled and downy ; leaves 
alternate, ovate lanceolate or oblong, crenate, downy on the under surfsoe, tapping into 
winged foot -stalks ; raceme terminal, flowers pendulous on one side ; calyx five parted un- 
equally ; corolla purple, marked with round white spots and hairy within, sometinies in 
gardens, it is crbam coloured; its form is campanulate, inflated beneath ; limb obliquely four- 
or five lobed unequally ; stamens didynamous ; capsule ovate, many seeded. 

Foxglove grows wild about hedges, flowering in June ;^ its leaves (and 
seeds, L.) are used ; the leaves should be gathered in the second year, 
just before or during flowering, and at once dried in a dark room or 
stove, the peti6le ought then to be removed and ttie rest kept in 
coarse powder, closed in bottles, and in the dark ; they require re- 
newing every year ; the seeds are rarely employed, they are col- 
lected when ripe, and are round, small, and greyish brown. Digi- 
talis contains some volatile oil, colouring, starch, gum, Ac., with a 
bitter principle digitaline, on which its activity depends, this is a 
white, neutral, bitter powder, inodorous, soluble in Sjfnrit, and dar- 
ingly dissolved by water, it causes severe sneezing, like veratrine. 

Adulterations. — Verbascum leaves are sometimes collected 
instead of foxglove, but they are downy on both surfaces ; and the 
leaves of the scrofularia nodosa, which may also be mistaken for 
digitalis, are distinguished by being quite free from down. 

Uses. — Large doses cause vomiting, purging, extreme debility, 
fainting, coma, and death ; small repeated doses, produce increased 
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secretion of urine, and nausea, and diminish the force and frequency 
of the heart's pulsations ; combining foxglove with other diuretics 
has much influence in determining its action on the kidneys, 
and some have even stated that it operates only when dropsy is 
present ; its effects are best seen in anasarca, from diseased heart 
or kidneys, in lax habits, with pale surface and feeble pulse, for 
which a favourite prescription is squill, blue pill, and digitalis, 
pushed so &r as slightly to affect the gums. 

Its action on the heart has led to its employment in cardiac dis- 
eases ; it is useful in constriction of the aortic, or auriculo-ven- 
tricular apertures ; for by lessening the number and increasing the 
duration of the muscular contractions, it slowly passes more blood 
through the strictured part, than the violent and irregularly beat* 
ing heart can do ; and it also allays the dyspnoea and distressing 
palpitations that disturb the patient. All stimulants and excesses 
should be avoided during its employment, for an over-distended 
stomach, fright, wine, &c., will accelerate the heart and undo all 
the benefit of digitalis ; as soon as the heart beats quietly the drug 
may be omitted, and it will continue to act slowly until again dis- 
turbed by some irritation. In regurgitant heart diseases, the exces- 
sive action is often an effort to compensate for the diminished sup- 
ply from regurgitation, and digitalis is sometimes injurious, but 
there are cases where, with caution, it may be used to allay over- 
irritability ; and in haemoptysis, from cardiac disease, it is often of 
service combined with acetate of lead ; for functional palpitations 
of the heart it is less useful than was once supposed ; in aortic 
aneurism it is sometimes given to favour coagulation of blood in the 
sac, and a few successful cases are recorded from this treament. 

The continued use of digitalis in small doses may cause alarm- 
ing effects, as giddiness, convulsions, and fatal syncope ; hence it is 
termed an accumulative drug ; these symptoms are liable to occur 
from any sudden exertion, and appear to be preceded by slowness 
of the pulse ; when this is perceived, its use should be discontinued, 
or carefully watched. Dr. Corrigan and others have given it for 
epilepsy not dependant on organic disease, with some success; f^ 
of the infrision is directed every night, this is increased to Qiss 
after a week, and again to fjij, and continued until it causes nau- 
sea, dilated pupils, or some poisonous action, it is then diminished 
by fSss, and continued for two or three months. 

Antidotes. — Emetics should at once be used ; afterwards in- 
fusions containing tannin, and stimulants, are freely given. 

Dose. — Gr. ss to gr. iss, repeated every four or six hours. 

3c 
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In/usum DiffitalU, D. L. £. Infiuian of Dtpitalism 

Preparation. — D. Dried foxglove leaves 3j, boiling water {iix, infuse for 
one hour and strain off f^viij. 

L. The dried leaves 3j> boiling water Oj, infuse for foar honrsy strain 
and add spirit of cinnamon fSj. 

£. The dried leaves 3ij, boiling water fSxviij, spirit of cinnamon f^ij, 
prepare as L. 

Doae. — f^ss to fSj. When well made it is the best way of using foxglove; 
the £. form is double the strength of the others, and D. omits» very pro- 
perly, the spirit of cinnamon. 

Tinetura Diffiialis, D. L. E. Tincture of Digitalis. 

Preparation, — D. L. Foxglove leaves dried and in coarse powder S^* 
(L. iiv,) proof spirit Oij, digest for fourteen days, express, and filter. 

E. Made as L., using the leaves in moderate fine powder, and macerate 
for seven days ; it is best made by percolating ; if fS40 be passed through, 
its dens, is *944, and f3j contains gr. xxiv of solid extract. 

Doae. — Gtt x carefully increased to gtt xxxx: 

JExtraetum Digitalis, L. E. Extract of IHffitalii. 

L« The fresh leaves Ifoj, bruise them, sprinkled with water, in a stone 
mortar, express and -evaporate the juice, unstrained^ to a proper consistence. 

£. Made as extract of conium. 

It requires careful preparation. Dose. — A quarter of a grain to gr. j, 
gradually increased. 

PiluUe Digitalis et ScUIts, £. Diffitalis and S^ill Pills. 

Preparation. — Digitalis one part, squill one part, aromatic electuary 
two parts, conserve of roses enough to form a pill mass; divided 
into gr. iv pills. 

A good diuretic, but best made extemporaneously. Dose, — One or two 
pills. 



SoLAMACE^B. Night Shades Herbs or shrubs ; leaves alternate, sometimes coOateral ; 

flowers often from the axils, no bracts ; calyx persistent, inferior ; corolla nsuaHy regular, 
five- deft, plaited ; stamens on the corolla; ovarj two>celleH ; stigma simple ; firadt capsnlir 
or berried, in two or four cells ; seeds many ; embryo usually curved, albomeii fleahy. 

HYOSCYAMUS NIGER, D. L. E. Henbane. 

Biennial, sometimes annual ; in the first year arises a tuft of leaves, petiolated, woolly, with 
little odour or clamminess ; next year, another set of leaves spring, attached to a flower- 
stem, one to three feet high, covered with viscid hairs ; leaves sessile, amplexicanl, shaiply 
lobed, downy, and viscid, of pale green colour ; flowers nearly sessile, axillary, erect ; calyx 
tubular, five -cleft; corolla funnel-shapod, unequally lobed, straw-oolonred, with puipls 
veins : capsule a pyxidium, two -celled. 

Henbane is indigenous, and also cultivated for medical use ; the 
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biennial plant should be preferred ; when it is annual its flowers are 
pale without purple veins ; the herb has a strong fetid odour, feels 
clammy, and tastes slightly acrid ; its leaves ought to be dried at a 
heat not above 120^, and kept in the dark ; after drying they loose 
nearly all their smell. Brandes found an alkaloid, hyoscyamine 
in them ; it resembles atropine, and when applied to the eye, dilates 
the pupil. 

Effects. — In large doses it produces a state like insanity, ending 
in paralysis, and, occasionally convulsions, or pain and purging. 
Medically it acts as an anodyne, but is far inferior to opium, from 
which it is distinguished by not stimulating when given in small 
doses, nor constipating, by dilating the pupils, and in large quantity 
being apt to cause delirium ; it is prescribed to allay spasm, procure 
rest, and combined with purgatives to prevent griping ; stupes 
containing it are sometimes applied to painful tumors, ulcers, &c. 

Dose. — Gr. iij to x of the powder ; seldom used. 

Extraetum Hyo8cyami,'D. L. £• Extract ofELenhoM^ 

Preparation. — D. L. Made Uke extract of belladonna ; £. of conium. 

Dose. — Gr. ij to v, added to pill masses ; sometimes employed for 
ulcers, alone or in ointment, and prescribed in lotions to relieve the intoler- 
ance of light in strumous ophthalmia ; it is often useless from over-heat- 
ing» or being kept too long. 

Tinetura HyoscyamU D. L. E. Tincture of Henbane. 

Preparation, — The dried leaves in coarse powder 3v, proof spirit Oij, 
macerate for fourteen days, and strain. (E. uses a fine powder,, digeslis 
seven days, or percolates, which yields abetter tincture.) 

Dose. — f3ss to f3ij. 

ATROPA BELLADONNA, D. L, E. Belladonna. 

This plant has a dark aspect, and is fetid when bruised ; root perennial, stems annual, three 
feet high, round and slightly downy; leaves in pairs of unequal size, ovate acute, smooth, 
undivided ; flowers solitary, axillary, stalked, drooping ; calyx permanent, campanulate ; 
corolla twice as long, and also campanulate, greenish, and purple towards its fivo lobed 
border ; berry violet black, the size of a cherry with a furrow on each side, two celled, having 
many seeds in a sweet pulp. 

It grows wild over Europe, flowering in June, and ripening its 
fruit in September ; the leaves are employed, they should be gathered 
before the flowers expand, stripped from the stem, dried carefully, 
and preserved in bottles ; they should not be used when more than 
a year old ; in addition to starch, gum, and the usual constituents 
of vegetables, in contains a poisonous principle, atropine, this forms 
white, bitter crystals, soluble in alcohol, and slightly in water, com- 
posed of Cj^HgjOgN. 
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Effects. — Belladonna acts as a dangerons poison, causing drj* 
ness of the throat, dilated pupils, confused vision, and insenmbilitjr ; 
or delirium, varying from wandering, to furious mania ; these may 
end fatally, and such accidents have happened in England by the fruit 
being sold instead of cherries, from which they are known by having 
a permanent calyx, and containing many little seeds. In small doses 
it is used internally for painful diseases such as neuralgia, and in 
tetanus it has been given with benefit, at least for chronic cases, but 
a remedy for acute tetanus is yet to be discovered ; in hooping cougb 
it is prescribed with some success, probably from relieving spasm, 
and is best suited for the advanced disease when all gastric irritation 
has been allayed ; the homoeopathists have stated that it causes dry- 
ness of the throat, with an eruption like scarlatina, and hence must 
be a preservative from that disease, this appears unsupported by any 
facts beyond mere assertion, and its distinct fiulure in several instan- 
ces, shew that it has no such power* 

Externally it is more used ; its extract applied around the eye, 
dilates the pupil, it is hence employed in iritis to prevent adhesions 
to the lens, or break them if already formed, it also relieves the 
noctiunal pain in this disease ; in incipient cataract, its application 
will often increase the power of vision for a time, and in extracting 
the lens, some smear it previously on the eye brow ; for prolapse 
of the iris, it is used to draw the iris from the aperture in the cornea, 
but tliis is not always desirable, as the prolapsed part acts as a plug 
to fill up the cavity, and accelerates its healing. For rigidity of the 
OS uteri during labour, the extract has been employed abroad, a prac- 
tice seldom if ever followed here, and dangerous from its liability to 
become absorbed. 

Atropine is sometimes dropped into the eye in solution to dilate 
the pupil, it acts within five to fifteen minutes, and its effects last 
three or four days ; in iritis the extract is preferable for allaying 
nocturnal pain. 

Dose. — Gr. j of the powder ; this or any preparation of belladonna 
used internally, should be slowly increased until its effects are ob- 
served, in dryness of throat and dilated pupils. 

Extractum Belfadona, D. L. £. Extract of Belladonna^ 

Preparation. — D. Bruise the fresh leayes, express their juice and let it 
stand for twenty-four hours ; pour off and keep the clear liquor ; wash the 
sediment on calico, with an equal bulk of water, and mix the washings 
with the decanted liquor. Apply a water heat, when coagulation occurs, 
skim off the coagula, filter the hot liquid through flannel, mix in the 
washed sediment, and evaporate to an extract by a steam or vapor bath, 
constantly stirring. 
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L. £• Braise the fresh leaves sprinkled with water (filter £.) and evap 
porate to an extract. 

Dose. — The fourth of a grain, gradually increased to half a grain, and 
repeated every four or six hours until some effect is produced ; its quality 
is very variable. 

Tinetura Foliorum Belladoniue, D. Tincture of Belladonna, 

Preparation. — ^The dried leaves in coarse powder 3v, proof spirit Oij, 
macerate for fourteen days, strain, press, and filter. 
Dose. — 6tt XX to xxx. 

Emplastrum Belladonna^ D. L. £. Plaster of Belladonna, 

Preparation, — Resin plaster Jiij (Bij D.) melt and add extract of bella- 
donna Siss, (Sj D.) and mix. 

Employed to relieve neuralgic pains, to allay palpitation of the heart, 
and applied over the sacram in dysmenorrhoea. 

Solution of Atropine, — Atropine gr. vj, dilute nitric acid gtt j, rectified 
spirit gtt X, distilled water fSiij mix. Only used externally. 

DATURA STRAMONIUM, D. L. E. Stramonium. 

An annoal; stem branched and leafy; leaves large, dull green, uneqnal at the base, ovate, 
acutely sinuated and toothed ; flowers axillary; white, sweet scented particular!}- at night ; 
oaly X tubular, five angled, five toothed, deciduous leaving a mark around the base of ovary ; 
oorolla funnel shaped, plicate ; capsule two celled, each parted by a dissepiment, four valved, 
prickly, the bulk of a wallnut, with many black seeds. 

This plant v^rhich is also termed thorn apple, grows over India 
and is found in waste places in Europe where it seems to have heen 
introduced hy gypsies from the East ; it flowers in July ; all its 
parts are active, and its leaves have a fetid odour, they should be 
gathered when the flowers begin to expand, and dried with care, 
they then loose their smell, but retain a bitter taste ; in the shops the 
stem and leaves are sold, chopped in small pieces of a greenish white 
colour. D. employs the seeds ; when analyzed, it yields about one 
per cent, of daturine, this alkaloid forms colourless crystals, having 
a bitter flavour resembling tobacco, it dissolves in alcohol, and 
strongly dilates the pupil of the eye. 

Effects. — In poisonous doses it causes flushing of the face, 
maniacal delirium, or a state like intoxication, followed by insensibi- 
lity, sometimes by convulsions and death ; smaller quantities produce 
effects very like belladonna. In medicine it is used for spasmodic 
asthma, in extract or by smoking the herb ; its indiscriminate em- 
ployment is dangerous, as it may increase the dyspnoea, or lead tp 
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apoplexy, or paralysis ; it is also prescribed in some nervous affec- 
tions attended with pain. 

Dose. — Of the leaves gr. j, of the seeds gr. ss, thrice daily, 
gradually increased until some effect is produced. 

Tinetura Siramonii,!). Tincture of Stramonium. 

Preparation, — Bruised stramonium seeds iv, proof spirit Oij, maoerate 
for fourteen days, strain, press, and filter. 

Dose. — Gtt XX to xxx gradually increased. 

Extractum Stramonii, L. £• Extract of Stramonium. 

Preparation.' — L. Take the seeds ixv, boiling water cong. j, maoerate 
for four hours, then bruise the seeds in a stone mortar, and boil them 
with the liquid down to Oiv, strain while hot and eyaporate to an extract. 

£. Grind the seeds in a coffee mill, and percolate the powder with proof 
spirit until it passes through nearly colourless ; distil off the spirit, and 
evaporate the residue to a proper consistence. 

Dote. — A quarter of a grain, gradually increased ; the £. form is pre- 
ferable, being most active. 

NICOTIANA TABACUM, D. L. E. Tobacco. 

Stem three to six feet high, branched, viscid ; leaves sessile, oblong lanceoUte, slightly 
hairy; flowers in terminal panicles with bracts; calyx tubular, hairy; corolla rose 
coloured, funnel shaped, throat inflated, five cleft ; capsule two celled, two valved, opening 
across the top, seeds numerous. 

A native of America, now cultivated in many parts of the world, its 
growth in this land is restricted only by law ; for medicine, Virginian 
leaf tobacco should be used, it is deep mottled brown and clammy. 
The active principle nicotin is a colourless, volatile, liquid alkaloid, 
having the odour of tobacco, and an acrid taste, it exists in the pro- 
portion of four to twelve parts in 1000, and is composed of Cj oHgN ; 
by burning the leaves a poisonous empyreumatic oil is obtained. 

Effects. — Large doses produce nausea, vertigo, prostration of 
strength, syncope, convulsions, and paralysis, and death has ensued 
in three quarters of an hour, and in some instances in eighteen 
minutes after taking it ; even its external use may cause similar 
effects. With those unaccustomed to it, smoking is followed by gid- 
diness and faintness, but many doubt whether its continued employ- 
ment is injurious ; Prout and others consider that it disorders digestion, 
and I think I have seen dyspepsia and nervous pulsations caused by 
it in the heart and abdominal aorta. In medicine, tobacco is pre- 
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scribed to relax the muscles and relieve spasm, thus in hernia it 
causes such vital depression that the strangulated parts may often be 
easily returned ; for this purpose the smoke used to be propelled into 
the rectum, an enema is now preferred, and it should not be employed 
indiscriminately, as fatal results have often followed its exhibition, 
particularly with the aged or debilitated ; for ileus, Abercrombie 
highly recommended it, giving gr. xv in an injection, and repeat- 
ing it within one hour if requisite ; for obstinate constipation, and 
in spasmodic stricture it has also been used ; and for tetanus. 
Dr. O'Beime and others have found it of some service. 

Antidotes. — None known; the poison should be removed as 
soon as possible and stimulants employed, with artificial respiration^ 
and galvanism over the heart, if necessary. 

Finum Tahaei^ E. Wine of Tobacco, 

Preparation. — ^Tobacco 5iij, sherry Oij, digest for seven daysi strain^ 
strongly express the residue and fyiter. 

Diuretic in doses of gtt xxx, seldom used. 

Enema Tabaci, D. L. E. Tobacco Enema. 

, Preparation. — D. Tobacco leaf 9j, boiling water f^viij, infuse for one 
hour and strain. 

L. Tobacco 3j, boiling water Oj, macerate for one hour and strain. 

£. Tobacco gr. xv to 3ss, boiling water fSriij, macerate for half an hour 
and strain. 

It is to be regretted that these differ so much ; not above gr. xv to xx 
of tobacco ought to be used at once, and fifteen minutes infusion would 
amply suffice. 

SOLANUM DULCAMARA, D. L. E. Dukamara. 

Stem shrabby, twining in hedges ; lower leaves cordate, the upper halbert shaped, smooth ; 
flowers in racemes, drooping ; calyx permanent ; corolla rotate, five parted, purple with two 
green spots at the base of each segment ; anthers dehiscing by pores at the apex ; berry 
scarlet, many seeded. 

The dulcamara, bitter-sweet, or woody nightshade, flowers in 
June, its stems are gathered in Autumn when the leaves have fallen, 
and then dried ; their taste is bitter, afterwards becoming sweetish ; 
this depends on a crystalline principle termed picroglycion. Its 
medicad properties are slight, it is used in decoction as a vehicle for 
other remedies, in chronic skin diseases as eczema and psoriasis, 
and is said to act as a diaphoretic and diuretic. 
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Decoctum Duleamane, D. L. E. Deeoeiiom of Dulcamara. 

Preparation. — D. Twigs of woody night shade Sss, water Oss, boil for 
ten minutes, and strain off about f^viij. 

L. E. Dulcamara sliced 3x (3j E.) water Oiss, boil down to Oj and 
•train. Dose. — fjj to iv. 

CAPSICUM ANNUUM, D. L. E. Common Capsicum. 

An annnal, two feet high ; leaves ovate, on long footstalks ; flowers small, white, aadllaxj 
and solitary ; fruit a diy scarlet or yellow beny with many flat seeds, it varies much in sise 
and shape. 

It is a native of America, and cultivated here under glass ; the 
powdered berry constitutes red pepper, its activity depends on an 
acrid oil, which has been named capsicin. Capsicum is much used 
as a condiment, to aid digestion ; its effects are local and of litde use 
as a general stimulant ; it is added to pills to prevent griping, and 
employed in gargles for cynanche maligna, relaxed sore throat, and 
in scarlatina anginosa ; it is also prescribed with tonic infaaons f<^ 
dyspepsia, and abroad is often applied in cataplasms as a local 
irritant DosE.— Gr. j to x in pills. 

Tinctura Capsiciy D. L, E. Tincture of Caypneutn* 

Preparation,^^!). Cayenne pods bruised iias, proof spirit Oj» mao^ 
rate for fourteen days, strain^ press, and filter* 

JL E. Capsicum bruised 3x, proof spirit Oij, digest for fourteen days 
and filter, (digest for seven days, or prepare from a fine powder of capai* 
cum by percolation, E.) 

Dose, — 6tt X to f5j with bitter infusions, or to disguise the flavour of tur- 
pentine in mixtures ; for gargles fSiv may be added to Jviij of fluid. 



EXOGENS, 4/A. Mmochlamydeoe. 

PoLTQOKACKS. Buckwheats — Herbs, seldom shrubs, branches jointed, leaves aUemate, 
sheathing, forming an ochrea ; perianth deeply cleft, persistent, imbricate ; stamens definite; 
ovary saperior. ovule erect ; nut triangular ; embryo in farinaceous albumen. 

RHEUM, D. L. E. Rhvbarh. 

The rhnUrb. an hertwoeons, with perennia] rooUrtocke ; item four to ««> Cwt Ugh, Imtm 
uiree, reflexed ; achenram winged, with the withered calyx at ita baae. 
"rope, the Rheum Palmatmn U the Mai«e of EnglU, rhnbart), It U i.i>i>«.«l to tea 
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natiTe of MoDgolU ; B : Rhi^KWticmn grows near the Enxine, it is cultivated for its stalks 
In gardens, and yields some French rhubarb; there is also the R: Compacttim and 
B : Undolatom, natives of Siberia, grown in our gardens, and other spedM, 

The rhubarbs used in this country are of Chinese or Ejiglish 
growth ; the former are sold as Turkey and East Indian, they grow 
in Chinese Tartary and Tibet, and are collected in summer from 
plants at least six years old, the root is peeled, cut in pieces, bored 
through their centre, and dried in the sun ; in the autumn it is 
brought through Bucharian traders to Kiatchta, to Russian agents 
by whom it is exchanged for furs ; it is then carefully examined, 
pared to remove any adherent bark, and bored to inspect its condi- 
tion ; all the decayed pieces are rejected, and afterwards burned by 
the Russians, who export the selected part to Petersburgh, packed 
in bags ; whence it is sent to the rest of Europe. 

Turkey Rhubarb is irregularly shaped, being sliced with a knife ; 
some of its pieces are completely, others only in part, perforated ; 
outside they are covered with a yellow dust ; the smallest lumps are 
selected and sold, packed in cotton, and the coarser pieces reserved 
for powdering ; its transverse fracture is uneven and marbled by 
white and red veins, it has a strong and rather aromatic odour, if 
chewed it feels gritty, tinges the saliva yellow, and has a bitter 
slightly astringent taste; its grittiness is caused by raphides or 
crystals of oxalate of lime contained in its cells ; Mr. Queckett, from 
100 grains of Russian rhubarb, got 35 to 40 of these crystals ; in pow- 
der it is bright yellow, and often adulterated with English rhubarb. 

East Indian^ or Chinese Rhubarb^ is brought direct from China, 
or through some East Indian port ; it forms round or cylindrical 
masses, or flat pieces, with its cortex slightly sliced or scraped ofif ; 
the larger pieces are often bored, and have pieces of rope in the 
holes ; many of them are heavy and knotty, others are soft, dark, 
and decayed ; its odour is less agreeable, and its powder darker than 
Turkey rhubarb. 

English Rhubarb is grown in Oxfordshire ; it is prepared to imi- 
tate Turkey rhubarb in irregular sliced pieces, and some of it is 
sold in cylindrical sticks, five or six inches long ; it is light and 
usually soft and spongy, with a peculiar pink hue, but streaked like 
other rhubarbs ; its taste is mucilaginous and astringent, its odour 
faint and rather nauseous, and it is slightly gritty, containing only 
little oxalate of lime ; its powder is bright yellow, when kept for 
some time it attracts moisture, forming a rather pasty mass with 
a disagreeable smell ; it is used to adulterate other kinds of rhubarb 

in powder. 

3d 
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Compoiiiion. — Schlossberger has found colouiing, extractive, and re«ns 
in itf mixed with tannin, gum, wood, and salts ; the colouring or chryM- 
phanic acid forms yellow crystals ; in an impure state it was described as 
rhein and riiabarberine. 

Effects. — Small doses are tonic and astringent, and larger rnies 
are mildly purgative ; it is stated to affect specially the daodennm, 
but rather seems to operate cm the entire intestinal canal, and after 
its aperient action the bowels become c<mstipated which is ascribed 
to its astringent powers. From its mildness, rhubarb is much em- 
ployed for the diseases of children that require purging, either alone 
or with other remedies, as magnesia, mercurials, scammony, &c. ; 
in scrophulous glandular affections it is given in small doses with soda 
or antinionials ; and for diarrhoea caused by irritating food or secre- 
tions, rhubarb is of value from its astringing secondary effects ; it 
has not the depleting property of saline cathartics, and ia therefore 
powerless as a remedy in inflammatory diseases ; its purgative and 
colouring matters become absorbed, for the urine and sweat are 
cploured by it, and the milk of nurses using it is purgative. As a 
tonic it is is employed in dyspepsia, in pills or in infusion. 

Dose. — As a tonic gr. iij to x ; for a purgative gr. xx to 3j- 

Puhis Rhei Compositus, D. E. Cowpoimd Powder of Rhmbarh, 

Preparation, — D. Rhubarb powder Jij, magnesia 5^, ginger powder Jj, 
mix, pass through a fine sieve, and keep in closed bottles. 

£. Rhubarb, Siv, magnesia Ibj, ginger ^ij, mix, and keep as D. 

Known as Gregory's powder ; it forms a useful antacid purgative. 
Doae, — di to ij ; mixed with sufficient fluid. 

Infusum Rhei, D. L. E. Infusion of Rhubarb. 

Preparation. — D. Rhubarb in thin shoes 3ij, boiling water f^ix, infuse 
for one hour and strain off f^Tiij. 

L. Rhubarb sliced 3iij, boiling water Oj, macerate for two hours and 
strain. 

£. Rhubarb in coarse powder Sj, boiling water fSxriij, infhse for tweke 
hours, strain, and add spirit of cinnamon f^ij. 

On cooling it becomes turbid ; full doses, as f^ij or iij are mildly pa^ 
gative, and moderate ones operate as a tonic ; alkalies are often added to 
the infusion, they render it reddish, but strong acids preeifHtate an in- 
soluble compound, and are therefore incompatible with it. 

Tinctura Rhei Composita, D. L. Tinetura Rhei, £. Tincture of Rkubarb* 
Preparation, — D. Rhubarb Siij> cardamoms Sj, liquorice root Sss, all 
bruised, saffron chopped fine 3ij, proof spirit Oij, macerate for fourteen 
days, strain, express, and filter. 
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L. Rhubarb sliced liiss, liquorioe bruised Svj, saffron 3iij, ginger 
sliced 3iij, proof spirit Oij ; macerate for fourteen days and strain. 

£. Rhubarb in moderately fine powder Siiiss^ bruised cardamoms l^ss, 
proof spirit Oij, prepare like tincture of cinchona. 

Do9e. — f5ss to fSj, as a purgative ; f3j to iij, for a tonic. 

Tinetura Rhei ei Aloes, £. Tincture of Rhubarb and Aloes, 

Preparation. — Powder rhubarb 3iss, socotrine or East Indian aloes in 
powder 3yj, bruised cardamoms 3v, proof spirit CHj, prepare as tincture of 



Stronger and more disagreeable than the simple tincture. 
Doie. — fSss to fS'y 

Tinetvra Rhei et Gentiamei E. Tincture of Rhubarb and Gentian. 

Preparation, — Powdered rhubarb 3ij, gentian in coarse powder Jss, 
proof spirit Oij, prepare as tincture of cinchona. 
Tonic and slightly aperient. Dose, — fSj to iij. 

Vinum Rhei, D. E. Rhubarb Wine. 

Preparation. — D. Rhubarb Siij, canella 3ij> both in coarse powder, 
sherry Oij, macerate for fourteen days, strain, press, and filter. 

£. Rhubarb Sv, caneUa 3ij, both in coarse powder, proof spirit f^v, 
sherry Oj f^iv, digest for seven days, strongly express and filter. 

A tonic purgative. I>o«e.— fjss to f^j. 

PiluUe Rhei, E. Rhubarb Pills. 

Preparation. — Rhubarb powder nine parts, acetate of potash one part> 
conserve of roses five parts ; mix, and divide into gr. v pills. 

Pilula Rhei Composite, D. L. E« Compound Rhubarb Pills, 

Preparation. — D. Rhubarb powder 5iss, hepatic aloes 3ix, myrrh in 
powder 3iJ9 Castile soap 3vj, mix and add oil of peppermint f3j, treacle, by 
weight 3ij ; beat into a mass. 

L. Rhubarb 3j, aloes 3y), myrrh |ss, soap 3j, oil of caraway f3ss, beat 
into a mass with syrup. 

E. Rhubarb twelve parts, aloes nine parts, myrrh six parts, Castile soap 
six parts, oil of peppermint one part, conserve of roses fise parts, mix 
thoroughly^ and divide into gr. v pills. If preferred the peppermint may 

be omit$ed^ 

A mild purgative. Dose. — Gr. x to xx in pills. 

PUul4B Rhei et Ferri, E. Rhubarb and Iron Pills. 

Preparation. — Dried sulphate of iron four parts, extract of rhubarb ten 
parts, conserve of roses five parts, mix^ and divide into gr. v pills. 
Dose. — One to four pills. 
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Extractum Rhei, D. L. E. Extract of Rhuharh. 

Preparation, — D. £• Rhubarb in thin slices flbj, water Oig, macerate 
for twentj-foor hours, strain through cloth, and express ; macerate the 
residue in water Oij« for twelve hours, strain through the same doth, and 
press strongly ; if necessary, filter the liquids, and evaporate in a vapour 
bath, to an extract. (It is got hetter by evaporating in vacuo, £•) 

L. Rhubarb powder Sxv, proof spirit Oj, water Ovij ; macerate for four 
days, with gentle heat, strain, let the dregs subside, and evaporate the 
clear fluid to an extract 

It requires much care in preparing. Dose. — 6r. v to xx. 



TuTMRLACEA. The MezereoHM.'^hTviba with tenadouB bark, leaves simple , caljx 
inferior, coloured, tubular, limb four to five deft, stamens definite ; ovary with one peiidukas 
ovule ; fruit a nut or drupe. 

DAPHNE MEZEREUM, D. L. E. Mezereon. 

A shrub with upright branches ; leaves lanceolate, appearing after the fhigrant flowing 
wlilch are in little tufts ; perianth four deft, crinuMm ; stamens eight ; berry red, fleshy. 

Mezereon is cultivated in gardens ; the bark of its root is employed 
medically ; this is in tough fibrous white strips, with a brown epiderm ; 
its taste is sweetish, and afterwards highly acrid ; when firesh, it has 
a slight odour ; it contains an acrid resin, and a neutral bitter sub- 
stance termed daphnin. The berries have often produced dangerous 
effects with children, and even death has occurred from using them; 
the dried bark was considered efRcacious in syphilitic eruptions and 
nodes ; it is now deemed nearly inert, although some employ it for 
rheumatic and venereal pains. 

Decoctum Mezerei, E. Decoction of Mezereon. 

Preparation, — Mezereon bark in chips 3ij, liquorice bruised Jss, water Oij; 
boil down to Oiss, and strain. Dose, — fjiv to viij. 



MrRiimcACiLS. The Nutmegs, — ^Tropical trees, with acrid red juice ; flowers dioedous; 
calyx triiid, valvatc ; ovary free, ovule erect ; fruit two valved ; seed enveloped in an aril ; 
albumen vdned, embryo small 

MYRISTICA MOSCHATA, D. L. The Nutmeg Tree. 

A tree, thirty feet high, like the pear ; leaves faintly aromatic ; male flowers small, in 
axillary racemes ; female flowers usually solitary and axillary ; fruit like a peach, splitting 
into two fleshy valves, and displaying the orange aril, termed mace, round the nut. It is 
termed Myristica Officinalis by £. 
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This tree is a native of the Spice Islands, but it has been intro- 
duced into various other settlements ; in preparing nutmegs, the 
maoe is removed and dried, when it becomes yellow and brittle ; the 
nutmegs are also dried with care, and dipped in lime and water to 
to preserve them ; they consist of an outer brown tunic or testa, 
marked by the mace, an inner endopleura which dips into the white 
oily albumen, marbling it, two thick cotyledons, and the small 
embryo. According to Bonastre, 100 parts of nutmeg contains 
fiEit oil 31*6, volatile oil 6*, woody fibre 54-, gum, starch, and acid 4*4 ; 
they have been sometimes sold after distilling out the volatile oil, 
this is known by the lightness of the nut, and its want of perfume. 
They are used for flavouring, and in large doses are slightly narcotic ; 
some persons appear more susceptible of their effects than others. 

Oleum MyrifHea^ D. L« £. Essential Oil of Nutmegs. — Got by distil- 
ling nutmegs with water ; it is colourless or yellow, with a strong odour of 
the nut. Used to prepare the essence. 

MyrieUca Adeps, £. Expressed oil of nutmegs, or oil of mace, is 
brought from the Moluccas, in solid fragrant cakes, of orange colour ; it is 
got by heating the nutmegs and pressing them ; this substance is a mix* 
tare of an oil like tallow, volatile oil, and colouring ; it is used in unguen- 
tnm picis, and sometimes for stimulating liniments. 

Eeeeniia Myristica, D. Spirittu Myristica, L. E, Spirit o/Nuttney. 

Treparatian, — D. Oil of nutmeg fSj, stronger spirit fSix ; mix. 

L. £. Nutmeg bruised Siiss, proof spirit cong.j, water Oj; distil cong.j. 

Added to mixtures, as the mistura ferri composita. Dose. — fSj to ij. 



Lattbdveje, Laurels, — ^Trees, leaves alternate, evergreen; perianth four to six cleft, 
imbricated ; stamens perigynoos, definite, fertile and barren alternately ; anthers two to four 
oeUed, with valves ; ovary superior, with one to three pendulous ovules ; firuit fleshy. 

CINNAMOMUM ZEYLANICUM, D. E. The Cinnamon. 

A tree, thirty feet high, leaves ovate or ovate oblong, triple nerved ; flowers in panicles 
usually bisexual ; perianth six deft, the upper part deciduous ; stamens twelve in four rows ; 
nine outer fertile ; fruit a berry. By L. it is termed Laurus Cinnamomum. 

It is a native of Ceylon, cultivated in gardens chiefly around 
Colombo ; the trees are cut when six years old, and those branches 
tiiat are half an inch to three inches in diameter are peeled, by 
making longitudinal incisions in them ; next day the epiderm and 
greenish pulp under it are scraped off, and the bark curves up in 
quills while drying, which are sorted according to their qualitied^ and 
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made into bundles for exporting. The best Ceylon ciimaoion is in 
slender smooth quills, composed up of smaller ones within the larger, 
each about the thickness of drawing paper, of peculiar brown colour, 
and well known flavour ; it contains volatile aromalic oil, tannin, 
colouring, wood, &c. Cinnamon is employed in medicine for its 
agreeable taste, and as it has some tannin it enters into almost every 
astringent preparation of the coU^es. Doss«— ^Gr. x to xxx, in 
powder. 

Oleum Cinnamomiy D. L. E OU of Cinnamon. — Is brought from 
Ceylon, and got by distilling the bark with water ; it is red or yellow, highly 
fragrant, and tastes sweetish, but afterwards acrid ; it is a hydruiet uf 
oinnamyle Cj 8H7O9+H. becoming, when oxidixed, cinnamic acid, which 
is found in balsam of tolu, and resembles benxoic acid. 



Essentia CinnamomU^ D. Spirihu Cinnamomi^ L. £. 

Preparaiion.^mD. OU of cinnamon f3j» rectified spirit fSix ; mix. 
L. Oil of cinnamon f3ij, proof spirit oong. j, water Oj ; distil cong- j« 
E. Cinnamon in coarse powder tbj, proof spirit Ovij ; macerate for two 

days, add water Oiss, and distil Orij. 

Used to form cinnamon water, and added to mixtares. Dose, — f3j or ij, 
of L« or R. ; or a few drops of D. 

Aqua Cinnamomi, D. L. £. Cinnmmon Water. 

Preparation, — D. Essence of cinnamon Oj, distilled water cong, ss ; 
mix and filter. 

L. Cinnamon bruised Ibiss, or its oil 3ij, proof spirit fSrij, water oong. y ; 
distil cong. j. 

£. Cinnamon bruised Sxviy, rectified spirit fSiij, wat^r oong. ^ ; distil 
cong.j. 

An aromatic vehicle for other remedies. 

Tinctura Cinnamomi, L. E. THncture of Cinnamon. 

Preparation.'—Cum&iaon bruised ^iiiss, proof spirit Oij ; macerate for 
fourteen days and filter (digest for seven days or percolate, E.) 

Dose. — fSj or ij, added to astringent or tonic mixtures, 

Tinetura Cinnamomi Composita, D. L, E. Compound Tincture of Cinnamon. 

Preparation. — D. Cinnamon 5ij, cardamoms Sj, ginger Jss, bruise, and 
add proof spirit Oij ; macerate for fourteen days and strain. 

L. Cinnamon i}, cardamoms Sss, long pepper Siisa^ ginger 3iis9, brqise^ 
and add proof spirit Oij ; macerate for fourteen days and strain. 

E. Cinnamon 5j, long pepper Siij, both in fine povrder, oardamomt 

bruised 3j, proof spirit Oij ; digest seven days ; it is better made by per- 
colating. 

A warm aromatic. 2>M(f,— f3j or ij. 
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^Ms dfrn^momi Compoiitus, L. Fuhns Jromatiau, D. £. 

Aromatic Powder. 

Pr^ffUMHtm,*^!^. Cmnamon Sij> ginger Sij, cardamoms i], nutmeg 3j ; 
po%der> ftiix, and pass throogli a fine sieve. 

L. Cimnmon iij, cardamoms Sias^ ginger ij, long pepper Sss ; powder 
widmix. 

£. CinnattiMi, cardamoms, ginger ; mix eqnal parts of each in powder. 

Do^e.-^Gr. x to xxx, with other remedies. 

Confectio Jromatica, D. L. Electuarium Aromaticum^ E. 

Aromatic Confection. 

Preparation, — ^t). Aromatic powder Sv, dried saffron in powder Sss, 
mixy add syrup f3v, honey Sij by weight, mix and add oil of doves fSss. 

L. Cinnamon |ij, nutmeg 3ij> cloves Sj> cardamoms Sss, saffron Sij, 
prepared chalk Sxvj» sugar fibij ; mix into a fine powder, and add water 
when required. 

£. Aromatic powder one part, syrup of orange peel two parts ; mix. 

Dose, — Gr. x. to 3j, added to mixtures. 

CINNAMOMUM CASSIA, E. Cassia Baric Tree. 

Cassia bark is brought from China, the plants producing it are 
probably varieties of that yielding cinnamon, for which it is often 
sold ; the quills are much thicker and larger, of a darker colour, 
usually single, and having a more pungent but less fragrant odour 
than genuine cinnamon ; their medical properties are very similar. 

Oleum Casn€B.— Oil of cassia is imported from Singapore, it is more 
fiery than oil of cinnamoti, which it resembles. 

Spiritua Cassia, Aqua Cassia, and Tinctura Cassia, E.— The spirits, 
distilled water, and tincture, are got like the corresponding preparations of 
cinnamon, and used similarly. 

CAMPHORA OFFICINARUM, D. E. Camphor Tree. 

A large tree, strongly smelling of camphor ; leaves on long petioles, ovate pointed, with 
three nerves ; flowers hermaphrodite^ perianth six cleft ; stamens twelve, in four rows, nine 
fertile; berry round. L terms it the Laums Camphora. 

Camphor is found in many plants; that used in Europe is ob- 
tained from the above tree, growing in Japan and China ; the wood 
is chopped and boiled in water which separates the camphor, and 
when the water cools, it is collected and purified by a coarse sub- 
limation, and exported in small greyish grains ; these are remelted 
in Europe in glass flasks, with some quick lime, and the heat so 
regulated as to sublime the camphor and condense it in tlie top (tf 
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the glass vessels, they are afterwards broken to extract the pure 
mass, which is often of large size, solid, translucent, and semi-crys- 
talline ; its odour is strong and penetrating, and it has a bitter pun 
gent taste ; its dens, is *98, hence it floats on water ; in the air it 
evaporates slowly, it melts at 281^, and bums with a brilliant 
flame, forming much smoke ; camphor is easily powdered by the 
addition of some spirit of wine, water dissolves little of it, and small 
fragments will rotate if thrown into this fluid ; it is soluble in alcohol, 
ether, the fixed or volatile oils ; its composition is C^oHgO ; when 
pure it totally disappears on heating. 

Effects. — These are variously stated, perhaps from peculi- 
arities of constitution, those of nervous temperament being most 
influenced by it, and in part they may be due to the drug itself, 
which is oftien deficient in odour or taste when compared with other 
specimens. In small doses, it acts as a stimulant, and allays 
nervous excitement, it is therefore employed in hysterical affec- 
tions, in a weak solution to which ether or ammonia may be added ; 
for fevers, mania, and diseases attended with sleeplessness, full 
doses of camphor are used as a substitute for opium, or in combi- 
nation with it, and it is sometimes given with diaphoretic mix- 
tures to promote their effects ; but to many its odour is highly 
disagreeable, while others are extremely fond of it Aphrodisiao 
properties have also been ascribed to camphor, hence it is used 
in painful affections of the urinary organs such as chordee; al- 
though some authorities have charged it with even causing stran- 
guary. Externally it is applied in liniments as a local stimulant, 
and when mixed with mercurial ointment, it renders the latter 
more fluid, and perhaps easier absorbed. Planche asserts, that with 
benzoin or ammoniac it forms a soft paste, and the fetid gum resins 
deprive it of odour. 

Dose. — Gr. v to x in emulsion ; smaller doses as gr. ss to gr. j 
are often given. 

Miatura Camphora, D. L. E. Camphor Mixture* 

Preparation, — D. Tincture of camphor fSj, water Oiij, mix ; after 
twenty-four hours« filter. 

L. Camphor 3s8, rub with rectified spirit ten minims, add water Oj, 
and strain. 

£. Camphor 9j, sugar |ss, mix, add sweet almonds peeled Jss, beat 
into a pulp, add water Oj, and strain. 

. Water dissolves very littie camphor, hence it forms chiefly a vehicle for 
other remedies. Dose. — fjss to fjij. 
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MUtmra Camphora cum Magnena, £. Camphor Mixture with Moffnetia. 

E, Camphor gr. x, carbonate of magnesia gr. xxv, mix and add water fjvj, 
Bfagnesia aids in dissolving camphor, and renders the mixture antacid. 
1)0964 — £iss to fSij- 

lammenhim Caimphorety D. L. £. Camphorated Liniment or OH. 

Preparation. — Camphor 3j, olive oil fjiv, dissolve (with gentle heat, D,) 
Applied to old sprains, rheumatic affections, &c» 

Idnimentum Camphora Con^ontum^ D. L. Compound Camphor Liniment. 
Preparation. — D. Camphor 5v, oil of lavender fSij, rectified spirit 
Oiss, melt and add stronger solution of ammonia Oss. 

L. Solution of ammonia fjvijss, spirit of lavender G^, mix and distil 
slowly in a glass retort Oj, and dissolve camphor Siiss in it. 
Strongly stimulant and rubefacient, used for rheumatic and muscular pains. 

Ttnctura Camphora, D. L. E. Camphorated Spirits. 

Preparation. — D. Camphor in fragments 3j, rectified spirit fjviij, melt. 
L« £. Camphor Sv (Siiss, E.) rectified spirit Oij ; dissolve. 
Used for sprains, and to prepare camphor mixture, D. 

SASSAFRAS OFFICINALE, D. L. E. Sassafras Tree. 

A snudl tree, with rough bark, flowers dioecioiu, sligbtlj fragrant, in racemes ; perianth 
six parted ; stamens nine ; the females osoally have sterile stamens ; drape like a pea, dark 
bine. It is termed Lauras Sassafras, by L. 

Sassafras grows in the American forests ; its wood is white, 
becoming reddish in the old trees, and slightly aromatic ; the root is 
used, it is imported in logs, having a brownish epiderm, within 
this are brittle, porous, light brown layers, more fragrant than the 
tree, and containing one per cent, of aromatic oil. It is sudorific, 
though seldom used except in the decoctions of sarsaparilla and 
goaiacum. 

Oleum Sassafras, E. The essential oil is got by distillation with water, 
it is colourless, but becomes yellow when kept ; it may be added to com* 
pound extract of sarsaparilla, £. 

Laurus Nobilis, L. Sweet Bay Tree. 

Its leaves and berries are officinal in L. The former are aromatic ; 
neither are used at present in medicine. 

AbistoijOCHIACBJIb. Birthworts. — ^Herbs or shmba, leaves alternate, often with leafy 
stipules ; flowers dull coloured ; caljrx tubular or trifid, valyate ; stamens epigynous ; oyary 
inferior, three to six celled, many seeded ; embryo smaD, at the base of fleshy albumen. 

ARISTOLOOHIA SERPENTARIA, D. L. E. 

Virginian Snake Root. 

Root -stocks perenniali with many fibres, throwing up flexuous stems, ten inches high ; 

3 E 
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Iraves cordate acuminate, slightly downj ; perianth bent like an S, expanded at its extremi- 
ties, its borders forming an upper and lower lip ; anthers tix, attached to the style ; capsule 
six angled, six celled. 

The root which is used, is collected in the United States ; it is 
aromatic, and tastes warm and bitter, like a mixtore of camphor 
and valerian ; its odour is caused by essential oil, and its bitterness 
depends on slightly acrid extractire matter. Serpentaria was sop- 
posed to be a remedy for the bites of rattle snakes, and also used as 
a stimulant in fevers, and along with, or instead of cinchona, in 
ague ; at present, it is seldom prescribed. 

Infusum Serpentarice^ L. £. InJ^uion afSerpentaria. 
Preparation, — Serpentaria isB, bcnling water Oj, infuse for four hours 
and strain. Dose* — fSj to ij. 

IHnetura SerpentaruBi L. E. THneiwrt of Serpeniaria. 

Preparation, — L. Serpentaria Siiiss^ proof spirit Oij, macerate for 
fourteen days and filter. (£. adds cochineal bruised 3j« and prepares as 

tincture of cinchona). 

Dose, — fSj or ij added to tonic mixtures. 

Asarum Europteumt L. Asarabacca. 

Root stock creeping^ having several short stema, each with two kidn^ shaped leaves on 
lung stalks ; between these arises a single, drooping, greenish brown flower, with coriaceous 
three lobed perianth ; stamens twelve. 

This plant grows in Westmoreland ; its leaves, when powdered, were used 
to excite sneezing and mucous discharge in head-ache, chronic catarrh, and 
for some cerebral affections ; they are now rarely employed- 

Dose. — Gr. v to viij. 



EuPiiORBiAcniR. spurges, — Herbs, shrubs, or trees, often with acrid milky juice, and 
alternate, stipulate leaves ; flowers monoecious or dioecious, often in an involucre ; calyx 
lobed or absent ; corolla of scales, petals, or none ; stamens variable ; ovary firee, two or 
three celled ; ovules single or two, suspended ; styles as many as the cells, fruit usually of 
three dehiscing cells separating from their axis ; embryo in fleshy albumen. 

CROTON ELEUTERIA, D. E. CaseaHlha or Sweet Wood. 

A small tree; leaves stalked^ alternate, ovate acuminate, densely downy underneath; 
flowers monoecious, in compoimd axillary racemes, the males above «nd smallest, females 
few on short stalks ; capsule roundish, minutely warted, with three f^irrows, three odled, 
rix valved. 

Its name Eleuteria is derived from one of the Bahamas, where 
it is found ; the supposed source of the bark was termed Croton 
Ca8car4ila by L. but it had none of the properties of gennints casca- 



i 
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rilla. It consists of irregular shaped fragments, and small quills, 
soraetimes as thick as the little finger ; they are heavy and com- 
pact, covered hy a whitish fissured epiderm, and internally brown- 
ish ; it breaks with a short resinous fracture, tastes aromatic and 
bitter, and has an agreeable odour, becoming very fragrant when 
burned. Cascarilla contains volatile oil, resin, tannin, colouring, 
starch, wood, and a crystallbie white substance, cascarillin, little so- 
luble in water, but when dissolved, rendering it strongly bitter. 

Uses. — An aromatic tonic with little astringence, prescribed in 
dyspepsia, and wherever tonics are useful. 

Dose. — Gr. x to xxx of the powder, seldom employed. 

Infiisum Cascarilla, D. L. £. Infusion of Cascarilla. 

Preparation, — D. Cascarilla in coarse powder Sj, boiling water Oss, 
infuse for one hour, and strain off fSviij. 

L« E. The bruised bark 3iss, boiling water Oj, macerate for two hours 
and strain. 

Dose, — fSss to f^ij, to which alkalies or adds may be added. 

Mistura Cascarilla Composita, L. Compound Cascarilla Mixture, 
Preparation, — Infusion of cascarilla fjxvij, vinegar of squills fjj, com- 
pound tincture of camphor fSij, mix. 

Dose. — fjss to fSiss twice or thrice daily in chronic bronchitis. 

Tinctura Cascarilla, D. L. E. Tincture of Cascarilla, 

Preparation, — Cascarilla in coarse powder 5v, proof spirit Oij, mace- 
rate for fourteen days and filter, (prepare as tincture of cinchona, £.) 
Dose. — fSj or ij added to tonic mixtures. 

CROTON TIGLIUM, D. L. E. Purging Croton, 

A tree fifteen feet high ; leaves membranous, three to five nerved, oval oblong, with stellate 
hairs ; petioles short, stipules nnall ; racemes small, terminal, the males at the apex with a 
ire csleft caljrx, five petals, and fifteen stamens ; females having no petals ; capsule obtusely 
triangnlar, the size of a hazle not, covered with small hairs ; cells three, each one seeded. 

It is indigenous in India and Ceylon ; its seeds were employed in 
medicine, but fell into disuse until croton oil was obtained from 
them, and they were again brought forward by Mr. Conwell and 
others in 1819. The seeds resemble castor oil berries ; they are often 
covered with an adhering yellow layer, beneath this is the brown 
testa containing a brittle inner seed coat and the oily kernel ; when 
pressed they yield about half their weight of oil, the Oleum crotonuf, 
D. E., Oleum tiglii, L., this is both obtained in England, and im- 
ported from abroad ; it is viscid, nearly colourless when fresh, be- 
coming yellow or orange red by keeping, its odour is faint and 
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nauseous, its taste acrid, and it contains in 100 parts, 45 of acrid 
matter, and fifty-five of mQd fixed oil; the acrid part is stated by 
Pelletier to consist of crotonin and crotonie acid, the latter is Tdatile, 
it acts as a powerful irritant, and is the chief source of ttie medical 
activity of the oil ; the nature of crotonin is not fully muderstood. 

Uses. — In doses of one or two drops croton ml operates, often 
within half an hour, as a purgative, bringing away several watery 
evacuations ; its action is not always certain and may be attended 
with depression, or nausea and griping ; it is valuable from the 
smallness of its dose, and its speedy and powerful effects, it is there- 
fore used in apoplexy, mania, obstinate constipation, and whenever 
strong and rapid purging is required ; in excessive doses it causes 
symptoms like cholera, with collapse and rapid death. Externally 
applied it produces an eruption of small pustules, and is used as a 
counter-irritant in phihysis, bronchitis, chronic pneumonia, Ac, ; 
care should be taken in employing it, that none touches the eyes, 
as it would be liable to cause severe inflammation. 

Dose. — One or two drops, placed on the patient's tongue when he 
cannot swallow ; or made into a pill ; or dissolved in spirit. 

Antidotes. — None ; it should be discharged from the stomach, 
and oily fluids freely taken to aid its expulsion ; afterwards the 
treatment must be directed to sustain the strength, and meet tiie 
gastro-enteric inflammation. 

Lifutnentmn Crotonis, D. Croton Oil Liniment. 

Preparation, — Croton oil f^ji oil of turpentine fjvij ; mix. 
Useful for external application, and sufficiently strong. 

RICINUS COMMUNIS, D. L. E. CasUn- Oil Plant. 

Root fibrous ; atoms jointed, hollow ; petioles long, with glands at its apex, leaf palmate 
in seven lanceolate serrate segments ; flowers monoedous, in terminal panicles, the female 
above, articulated to the stalks ; perianth three to five cleft ; male, stamens numerous ; 
female with a tricoccous spiny capsule, each cell one seeded. Several species are known ; 
in the East it is perennial and often twenty feet high, in this country it is only annual, and 
seldom grows above four feet. 

The seeds are employed to prepare castor oil, there are two varie- 
ties of them, one is large, the other which is smaller, is considered to 
yield more and better oil ; they are oval-shaped abont the size of alarge 
pea, marbled with grey and dark brown spots and stripes ; at their 
end is the tumid strophiole, and inside is the oUy albumen and embryo; 
Geiger found in 100 parts, twenty-four of seed coverings, and seventy 
of kernel ; the latter yielded forty-six parts of oil, with gum, starch, 
lignin, and albumen. The oil is got by removing the inert shdls and 
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presBing the kernels with or without heat, or hoiling them in water, 
and akimming off the oil as it rises to the surface ; when procured hy 
expression the oil is usually heated in water afterwards, and any 
albumen, or scum removed by straining, which appears to prevent 
its turning rancid ; it is a viscid fluid of dens. *97 ; at 0^ it becomes 
solid ; when saponified, it yields glycerine and ricinic, elaidic, and 
margaric acids ; it dissolves in pure alcohol or ether, unlike other 
fixed oils ; the finest kinds have a slight yellow colour, a faint odour 
and mild taste ; commoner oils are yellow or brown, their smell is nau- 
seous, and they taste acrid and disagreeable ; castor oil is brought 
chiefly from the East Indies and sold as cold drawn ; the American 
oil ia pale, and in cold weather deposits a white oUy substance. 

Adulterations. — Seem rare ; E, states it may be tested by its 
solubility in an equal bulk of alcohol, but Pereira has lately shewn 
that castor oil confers on other fixed oils mixed with it the power of 
dissolving in spirit. 

Uses. — The seeds are strongly acrid, twenty of them have prov- 
ed fatal by causing symptoms like cholera, and even two are said 
to act as a severe cathartic. The oil operates as a mild purgative, 
commonly within two or three hours, its taste is the chief objection 
to its use, and often provokes nausea ; it is employed whenever an 
aperient is required without irritating the bowels, as in inflammatory 
affections of the intestines or genito-urinary system ; for infants it has 
been long used, yet it is doubtful whether habitual purgation is 
necessary either for them or for adults. 

Dose. — f^ss to ny, on some aromatic water, hot milk, or coffee, 
or in emulsion ; for children f3j to iv may be used. 

Janipha Manihot, D. L. £. Mandioc or Cassava* 

A shrub, root tuberouB and fleshy, with acrid milky poisonous juice ; leaves palmate, in 
five or seven lanceolate segments, flowers monoecious, in racemes ; calyx campanulate, five 
parted ; stamens ten round a disk, filaments unequal ; stigmas three, in a rugose mass. 

This plant is cultivated in the West Indies and South America ; there 
are two varieties of it. The bitter cassava is six feet high, it ha? dark 
leaves, and is said to contain hydrocyanic acid ; it is grown to make cassava 
breads which is prepared by roasting the roots, expressing their juice, and 
baking the residue ; they also yield tapioca, which is their farina, this is 
procured by washing the bruised roots with cold water, and when it sub- 
sides, it is collected and dried on hot plates until it becomes granular. 
Tapioca is imported in small angular masses, partially soluble in cold water, 
and used like other starchy matters for diet ; when in powder it is termed 
Brazilian arrow root Sweet Cassava is about four feet high, it is boiled 
and used as a vegetable, or an intoxicating drink can be made from it. 
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JSupkorbium. 

The euphorbiuma vary in appearance, some resembling the caetoB, having jointod angu- 
lar stems and double spines at their angles ; flowers in moDOBcioos heads, consisting of one 
female, and many male flowers in an involucre of one leaf with five divisions and five aUw* 
nate glands ; female one pistil ; capsules threeoellad, one seeded. 

Euphorbium is imported from Mogadore ; it is stated to be proeured 
by the inhabitants of the Lower Atlas Range, incising the branches of a 
euphorbiam, and collecting the acrid milky juice as it hardens ; while doing 
so they are obliged to protect their face with a doth, to prevent tht 
particles from annoying them ; it forms doll yellow, friable mmsaes, uaoally 
pierced with one or two holes by the prickles of the plants, they hare 
Uttle odonr and their taste is burning and disagreeable. Its powder irrir 
tates the eyes and nose powerfully, and CKposure to it while grinding the 
drug has produced dehrium and convulsions ; it enters into some bone 
blisters, and is used in the acetum cantharidiB, E. 



PiPBBACBiB. The Pepperg. — Shrubs or herbs, leaves without stipules; flowers herma- 
phrodite, in spikes ; stamens definite or not ; ovary superior, one celled, ovule erect; finiit 
indehiscent, somewhat fleshy ; embryo In a fleshy sac at the end opposite the hilum, outa^ 
the albumen. 

PIPER NIGRUM, D. L. E. Pepper Vine. 

Perrennial, stems climbing, dichotomou^ branched and jointed ; leaves ovate acute, fire 
to seven nerved, dark and glossy above ; spikes stalked, three to sx inches long, drooping, 
oovered with flowers, some of which are nude or female, others have both stamens and pistils. 

It is cultivated in the East and West Indies, the berries are 
gathered as they begin to ripen and dried in the sun, when they 
shrivel and form black pepper ; the same plant produces white 
pepper, which is obtained by soaking the ripe fruit in water, rubbing 
o£f its pulp and drying the inner portion, it is also made in England 
by removing the husk of black pepper with friction. Its acrid and 
aromatic flavor is due to volatile oil and resin ; it also ofmtains 
piperine, a substance composed of C^oH^^OgN, this is crystalline, 
without taste, smell, or colour, and can be procured from long pepper 
or cubebs ; Pelletier considers it is related to the resins, not bei^g a^ 
alkaloid. Pepper is asserted to cure intermittent fevers, and this power 
is considered to reside in the piperine, 5ij of which, in divided doses of 
gr. vj or viij is said to suffice for removing an ague ; pepper has 
also been employed as a substitute for cubebs. 

Confectio Piperis Nigri, D. L. E. Confection of Black Pepper. 

Preparation. — D. Black pepper in powder Sss, powdered liquorice Sss, 
refined sugar 5j, oil of fennel fSss, clarified honey 3ij by weight, mix 
and beat into a uniform mass. 
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L. £. Black pepper ibj, elecampane ibj, fennel ibiij, white sugar tbij, 
powder and add honey tt>ij (E. adds hquorice powder ftj.) 

Employed as a substitute for Warden Paste, a quack remedy used for 
piles and fistula; Sir B. Brodie considers that it acts as a local stimulant, 
and should be perserered in for a long time ; a simpler formula would be 
pepper and electuary of senna. Dote. — 3j to ij twice or thrice daily. 

Piper Lon§um, L. E. Long Pepper • 

A afamViy climber, ktves ovate, upper ones on short petioles, oblong acuminate; p«- 
ionolBS kmger than the petioles, ^likes nearly cjHndrioaL 

Its Spikes are collected in India when unripe aad most pungent, and 
^ried in the sun ; they are an inch or more in length, having a taint odour 
and stfong pungent taste; their composition resembles black pepper; 
they enter into several preparations. 

Cuheba Ofitmalu, D. Piper Cubeba, L. E. Cubebe. 

Stem climbing, leaves four to six inches long, oblong, strongly veined and coriaceous; 
q>ikes at the end of the branches, dicedous ; fruit larger than Uack pepper, globose, with 
pedicels. 

It is also termed Java pepper firom its source ; the berries are 
gathered while unripe, and dried ; they have a peculiar smell and 
acrid spicy taste ; analyzed by Manheim, they yielded green and 
yellow essential oils, a substance similar to piperin, resin, extractive, 
salts, and wood. 

Uses. — Cnbebs are employed for gonorrhoea, after subduing any 
inflammatory symptoms, in doses of 3ss to 3j three or four times daily, 
if at the end of a week its effects are not decided, it may be omitted 
and other remedies used ; combined with red oxide of iron it is often 
of service in gleet ; when given too freely, cubebs are liable to 
cause purging, and accomplish less good than more moderate doses, 
which increase the quantity of urine, deepen its colour, and give it 
a peculiar odour ; care should be taken that its powder is genuine, 
and recently made, as by exposure to the air it soon deteriorates. 
For catarrh of the bladder it is occadonally prescribed in small 
doses as gr. x. 

Oleum Cubeba, D. E. Oil of Cubeba. — Got by distilling the powder 
with water, it is colourless, with a strong odour and taste of the berry ; this 
oil may be substituted for cubebs or added to it. Dose. — gtt v to xv. 

Ti$tctura Cubeba, D, L. Tincture of Cubebs* 

Prq^aration. — Cubebs bruised Jv, rectified spirit Oij, macerate for 
fourteen days and filter, 

Dose^'^fi) or ij added to bidsamic mixtures. 
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ARTHANTHE ELONGATA, D. Matico. 

The leaves of matico were brought into use by Dr. JeflGreys of Liver- 
pool, in 1839 ; they have an aromatic odour, like sage, and a warm, 
bitterish taste ; analyzed they yield a volatile oil, resin, and a bitter 
principle, maticine, with colouring, salts, and woody fibre. Matico 
is used in powder, or by applying the moistened under sorfiice of 
the leaf, to check hemorrhage from small vessels, or leech bites ; in 
infusion or tincture it is given both as a styptic and astringent in 
menorrhagia, melsena, and dysentery ; an injection of it is employed 
in leucorrhoea, epistaxis, and hemorrhages from the urethra, rectum, 
or uterus ; and it is applied to piles, in the form of ointment or stupe. 

Infusum MaticOf D. InfutUm of Matico, 

Preparation. — Matico cat small Sss, boiling water Oss, infuse for one 
hoar, and strain off f^viij. 

Used in lotions or internally. — Dote, — fSss to fjij. 

Tinctura Matico, D. Tincture of Matico. 

Preparation. — ^The leaves in coarse powder Jviij, proof spirit Oij, mace- 
rate for fourteen days and filter. 

Dose. — fSj to ij for internal use ; or f^j to ij added to f3^ij of a lotion. 



Urticace^. The Netties — Herbs or trees, juice watery or milky ; leaves with Yuan, 
often stinging, and stipules ; flowers monoedous or diodcious, perianth ^jrx-Hke, imbricate; 
stamens definite ; ovary firee, cells one or two, each with one ovale ; frnit a nut, radick 
always superior. The plants of this family are very unlike each other except In Uie small 
flowers and fhiit. 

HUMULUS LUPULUS, D. L. E. The Hop. 

Perennial, stem annual, climbing from right to left, rough; leaves petlolated, three to 
five-lobed, veiny ; flowers yellowish green ; males on a separate plant, a few on the female ; 
females in dense catkins or strobiles, consisting of membranous bracts, each with a flower m 
their axil; fruit a small one-seeded nut, covered with yellow aromatic glands termed 
Lupuline. 

Hops were introduced into England in the time of Henry VHI ; 
when grown from the root-sets they are in perfection in the third 
year, they flower in August, and the catkins are gathered the 
month after, and kiln-dried ; their aromatic bitter principle, or 
lupuline, is in oval, shining, yellow scales, marked by a point of 
attachment, the hilum ; when analyzed, 100 parts of it afford two of 
volatile oil, said to benarcotic,andtenofabitterextract, termed lupu* 
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lite ; Ibvj of bops, by sifting, give Jiv of lupuline. tts odour is 
considered anodyne, and a pillow stu£fed with bops has been used to 
procure sleep ; internally its preparations are given with the same 
intention, and in infusion, or in the form well-hopped porter, it is 
employed as a tonic. 

Infiuum Lupuli, L. Infusion of Hops. 

Preparation, — Hops 3vj, boiUng water Oj , macerate for four hours and 
strain. 

Dose, — f^j, or ij, as a tonic. 

Tinctura Lupuli, L. Tincture of Hops, 

Preparation* — Hops Jvj, proof spirit Oij, macerate for fourteen days 
and strain. 

Dose. — f3j, or ij, added to the infusion. 

Tinctura Lupulina, D. E. Tincture of Lupuline, 
Preparation, — Lupuline Sv, rectified spirit Oij, macerate for fourteen 

days and filter. (Prepare as tincture of capsicum, E.) 

Dose. — f3j. or ij ; it may be used as an anodyne, being much stronger 

than the tincture of hops, L. 

Extractum Lupuli^ L. E. Extract of Hops. 
Preparation. — Hops Ibss, boiling water cong. ij, macerate for twenty-four 
hours, boil down to cong. j, strain while hot, and evaporate to an extract. 
Merely a bitter. Dose. — Gr. v to xx. 

CANNABIS INDICA, D. Indian Hemp, 

Dioedous, sometimes moncBcioos, three to ten feet high in different climates ; stem erect, 
branching, downy, and angular; leaves scabrous, on petioles, of five to seven narrow 
leaflets ; males in drooping panicles, perianth five-parted, stamens five ; females in a crowded 
ajttke, perianth of one small persistent sepal ; Aruit ovate. 

The Indian and European hemp appear to be similar, but being 
thinly sown, and in a warm climate, the former secretes a resin which 
is used as an intoxicating agent, and some years ago was introduced 
into England as a remedy ; the natives collect the resin, termed 
churrus, in central India, and form it into balls ; they also sell the 
dried plant, and its adherent exudation, under the appellation of 
gunjah, tied up in bundles. In the East it is eaten or smoked, and 
produces intoxication, delirium, narcotism, or a state like epilepsy ; 
in this country its efTects have been found uncertain ; it is often 
inert, at other times it allays pain and causes sleep ; its employment 
was advised in tetanus, rheumatism, neuralgia, and chorea. 

3f 
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Exiraetum CamuibiB Indite PuriJSeaium, D. Pmri/Sed Extraet cfHewqt. 

Freparaium, — Dissolre the oommercial extract of Indian bensp iy, in 
rectified spiritfJiT, when the dregs snbiidef enqporate the dear Hqpofr, bj 
A water bath) to a soft extract. 

Do$e* — 6r. j« gradnaDj increased to gr. x, ohaenrii^ its eflEects. 

Tmetura CwmabU Indiag, D. Tmeture qflmdiaM Hewtp. 

Freparaium. — The purified extract Sss, rectified spirit Oss» dissolve. 
2>off .'— -fSss to 3j> in emolsion, as water precipitates the re»n. 

Maru9 Nigra^ L. The Mulberry. 

A irdaII tree ; leaTW oordaie, lemtad, downj; flowed m oooBciooa, nniiifTiMil ; males in a 
fi|nke, ftamens four ; females in ovate catkins, sepals four, bepomtng fleshy and <*w4nf«wg the 
•«ed ; finut purple. 

Mulberries are formed by the collection of several female flowers, the 
scpab of which have become fleshy, they have an agreeable odour, and 
acidulous, sweetish taste ; they are only used for their colour and flavour. 

Syrupus Mori, L. Syrup of Mulberriee. 
Freparation. — ^The strained juice Oj, sugar ibijss, melt. Doee. — fSj to ij. 



Ficui Carica, D, L. E. The Fig Tree. 

Leaves cordate, palmate, scabroas above, downy beneath ; flowers monaacioQs, numerous, 
fi: cloned in a fleshy receptacle termed the fig, having a small orifice at the apex, and a few 
icalos at base; males near the aperture, perianth three-lobed, stamens three; females, 
perianth five -parted, drupe one-seeded, nut fragile. 

The fig when unripe contains an acrid juice, which on ripening, is 
replaced by sugar ; it is considered laxative, and used in some pre- 
parations. 

VlmuB Campeatris, L. The Elm Tree. 

I^eaves rough, doubly serrated ; flowers perfect, perianth bell-ahaped, persistent, stamens 
five, styles two ; ovary two^oelled, fruit a samara, with a broad membranous wing all round, 
seed pendulous. 

The inner bark, or liber, is ordered ; it should be stripped in spring, 
nnd dried after removing the outer layers ; it is in tough, thin, brown 
piecesy without smell, and having a bitter mucilaginous taste ; its activity 
depends on tannin, of which it contains 6' 5 per cent. 

Decoctum Vlmi, L. Decoction of Elm Bark. 

Preparalion.-^The fresh bark bruised Jijss, water Oij, boil down to Oj, 
niid strain. 

Doae, — fSiij to vj, thrice daily, as an astringent tonic, and used in some 
(lirouic skin diseases. 
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AMsrrACKJL Trees or shrubs, young leaves with stipules, flowers monoecious ur 
^cBcioas, rarely perfect ; fismales solitsjry or in catkins, ovary usually simple, fruit bony or 
membranous, no albumen. 

Tbibk SaUeett, — Flowers in catkins, fruit naked, two-valved, one-celled, many-seeded, 
seeds eorect, comosei 

SALIX CAPREA, E. The Willow. 

A tree twenty feet high ; leaves ovate acute, serrated, pale and downy beneath ; catkins 
very thick, oval ; stigmas nearly sessile. 

Many varieties are cultivated, and their barks dried for medical 
use, those being considered best that are most bitter ; they contain 
variable quantities of tannin, and a peculiar principle designated 
ealicine, mixed with the ordinary constituents of plants. Salicine 
forms white silky needles, very bitter, inodorous, neutral, and 
therefore not producing salts ; it is soluble in cold or hot water, and 
contains C^gH^sO^g, differing from the alkaloids in having no 
nitrogen ; sulphuric acid decomposes it, forming a blood-red liquid ; 
its medical properties are considered similar to quinine, and it is 
thought less liable to irritate the stomach ; it deserves attention^ 
being tolerably cheap« DoSE. — Ghr. ij to v thrice daily. 



Tribb C«p«c/i/erA.— Males in a catkin; perianth adherent to the ovary, limb toothed, 
sometimes deciduous, with a coriaceous involucre. 

QUERCUS. The Oak. 

Monoecious ; male catkins lax, stamens flve to ten ; female solitary, in a cup-like scaly 
involucre, three celled, two abortive ; acorn one-celled, one-seeded. 

The Quercua pedunculataj D. L. E., is distinguished from other 
oaks by its acorns being on long peduncles, and its leaves on short 
stalks ; the bark is used, it consists of fibrous reddish strips, with 
an ash grey epiderm if young and good ; it contains fifteen to 
twenty per cent, of tannin, some gallic acid, and other vegetable 
matters, and being strongly astringent, is used in gargles for relaxed 
sore throat, in injections for piles, prolapsus aiii, or leucorrhoea, and 
internally for chronic diarrhoea, or dysentery. 

Decoetum Quereus, D. L. E« Deeoetian of Oak Bark, 

Preparation, — D. Bruised oak bark Siss, water Oiss, boil for ten 
minutes, and strain. 

L. E. The bruised bark 3x, water Oij, boil down to Oj, and strain. 

Dose, — fSj to iij. 
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QUERCUS INFECTORIA, D. L. E. Gall Oak. 

A tree, four to eight feet high ; leaveB on short ftaUu, ovate oUoog, with a U^ ooane 
•emtionfl on each side ; aoom aolitaiy, two or three times longer than its cop. 

It is a native of Asia Minor, and yields gall nnts ; tfaey grow 
on the bads and sides of its branches, and are caused by the punc- 
tures of an insect (diplolepsis, or cynips) depositing its ^gs and an 
irritating fluid, which leads to the formation of the nut, in it the 
larva becomes developed, when it perforates the gall and esciqpes. 
The best or blue galls are greyish coloured, from the size of a pea to 
a hazel nut, and gathered before the insect has got out ; extmaHy 
they are smooth with tubercolated prominences* White galls are 
larger, lighter, less astringent, and usuaUy perforated by a hole 
through which the insect escapes ; in 100 parts of galls tiiere are 20 
to 46 of tannin, a little gallic acid, with salts, and woody fibre. They 
may be used whenever a powerful vegetable astringent ia indicated, 
but their constituents, gallic acid and tannin, are becoming employied 
instead of them ; with persalts of iron, galls form a blueidi black 
compound, common ink ; this reaction is sometimes used as a test 
for iron. DoSE. — Grr. v to xx. 

Tinctura OalUe, D. L. Tinctura Qailanm, E. Tineiure of CMk. 

Preparation. — Galls in powder Jv, proof spirit Oij, macerate for fourteen 
days, and filter. (Prepare as tincture of capsicum, E.) 

Doae.—ii} or ij ; diluted with water it is used for gargles, and lotions ; 
or to test the presence of iron in solutions. 

IJnguentum GgIUb, D. Gall Ointment. 
Freparation, — Galls in fine powder 5j, ointment of white wax 5vij ; mix. 

Unguentum Gallie Compontum, L. Ung : OalUe ei Qptt, £. 

Compound Oall Ointment* 

Preparation.^L, E. Powdered galls 5ij, opium 3ss (3j, E.), lard Jij 
(3j, E.) ; mix. 

Applied to piles and prolapsus ani as an astringent and anodyne ; cam- 
phor is often added to it. 

ACIDUM TANNICUM, D. (C^gH^O^+SAQ.) 

Tannic Acid. 

Preparation. — Sulphuric ether Oiij, distilled water f^v ; mix, and per- 
colate in successive portions through galls in powder Jviij ; the liquid 
which passes through will separate into two distinct strata, the heavier of 
which is to be separated and evaporated to dryness ; finally, applying an 
oven heat, which should not exceed 2 1 2^. From the lighter liquid the 
ether can be recovered by distilling it off. 
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It ia a white or yellowish poroiis mas8« with a styptic taste, and 
inodorous ; it dissolves in water or proof spirit, its solution reddens 
fitrnu^, and by exposore to the air becomes changed into gallic acid. 
Tannin i» employed for yarioos affections as a powerftd astringent, 
as in chronic diarrhoea, old catarrhs with excessive secretion, and 
in phthysis, to allay the irritating congh and expectoration ; it is 
also nsed in gargles, lotions, and injections, and is applied in the 
form of ointment td cutaneous eruptions as psoriasis. 

Dose. — Gr. j to v in pill or solution ; for lotions, gr. v to x in 
f3j of water. 

ACIDUM GALLIC UM,D. (C,HO,+3AqO Gallic Acid. 

Preparation. — Make galls in powder into a paste with water, place them 
on a porcelain dish, and keep them between 60^ and 70^ for six weeks, 
replacing the water that evaporates. Boil the residue for twenty minutes 
with fi45 of water, and filter through calico ; the solution on cooling will 
give a copious precipitate, drain it on calico and strongly press it in blot- 
ting paper, then dissolve in boiling water fjx ; when the solution again cools 
to 80^, pour it off from the crystals which have formed, wash them with 
ice cold water fjiij, dry them on blotting paper, and then by a steam or 
water heat* By boiling the rest of the galls in water fS45, filtering into 
a capsule, containing the liquor decanted from the crystals in the above 
process, evaporating to fSx and cooling to 80^, more crystallised acid will 
be got. 

Or, Take powdered galls fibj, water 0^, steep for twenty-four hours, place 
in a percolator and pour over them Oiss of water in successive portions ; 
dilute oil of vitriol fSv with an equal bulk of water, and when cool, a4d 
it to the percolated fluid and stir well. Separate the viscid precipitate 6n 
a filter, and to the solution which passes through add oil of vitriol fSv, 
and add the precipitate which forms to that already obtained ; envelope 
both in calico and powerfully press them, dissolve the residue in oil of 
vitriol fSxvj, diluted previously with water Oiv, boil for twenty minutes^ 
and let it rest for a week. Let the deposit obtained at the end of this 
time be pressed, dried, and melted in thrice its weight of boiling water, 
filter if necessary, and when cooled to 80^ decant it from the crystals 
which have formed, wash them with fjiij of ice cold water, and dry them 
on blotting paper, then at a heat not above 212^. 

As got in these ways, the acid may be made nearly white by dissolving it 
in twenty times its weight of boiling water, filtering through animal char- 
coal, evaporating to one-sixth its volume, and cooling to separate the add. 

It forms silky small crystals of acid, styptic taste ; soluble in 100 
parts of cold, or three of boiling water ; like tannin it causes a deep 
blue colour with persalts of iron, but is distbguished by not preci- 
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pitatiug gelatine. GaUic acid does not seem to exist in plants, its 
source being the decomposition of tannin, by absorbing oxygen and 
loosing carbonic acid, thasCi gHgOg tannin,+80=i2,C7HO,4-3Aq. 
and 4CO9, When taken, its presence is soon detected in tbe nrine 
by a salt of iron ; it is therefore a valuable and direct artiingent 
remedy in hemorrhages of the kidneys or bladder, and has been 
given in some cases of Brighf s disease, it is said with considerable 
benefit ; but it should not be employed when there is any inflam- 
matory action, as in acute dropsy. DosE. — Gr. iij to x twice or 
thrice daily in pill or solution. 



CoinFEiLS. The Cone Tribe, — Branching trees or shmbs, ftiD of turpentine ; woody 
tissoe marked by drcnlar diaka ; leaves simple ; flowers monflMaona or dkedooa ; malea one, 
or monadelphoos in a dedduoua catkin ; females in cones, ovaiy a flat scale, ovnlea naked, 
embryo in oily albomen, cotyledons two or many opposite onea. They are sabdivided into* 

Ptjiet. — ^MonoDdoas, males in catkina, with two sessile stamens, anthers one cdled ; oooei 
closely imbricated, ovaries inverted ; leaves two or many in the same sheath. Indnding the 
Pinus sylvettrU, D. L., Scotch fir, which yields turpentine, pitch, and tar ; the P ; wuxratima^ 
which chords Bordeaux turpentine and tar ; and the P : patuttris^ or swamp pine, prodadng 
turpentine aud tar in the United States. 

Firs. — ^Male catkins solitary, anthers bursting transverse ; females, catkina simple, scalsB 
imbricated, flat, thin at the apex, when ripe fiUKng from the axis ; leaves single in eadi 
sheath. Including the Abies exeeUa^ D. L. E., this affords common frankincense, from 
which is made Burgundy pitch, D. £. ; and the A : baleawiea, Canadian fir, wfaicfa exndes 
balsam of Canada. 

Larches ^MonoDcious ; cones lateral^ leaves when expanding, in bundles, becoming sepa- 
rate by lengthening of the new branch ; cotyledons never lobed. It includea the L€arix 
Europeoj the source of Venice turpentine. 

Terebintha vulgaris^ L. is obtained chiefly from the southern 
American states, it is collected by cutting a hole in the tree and 
removing its bark above this, when the turpentine exudes into tiie 
hollow ; it is viscid, yellow, and aromatic, and has a bitter, warm, 
rather acrid taste ; when fresh it contains about seventeen per cent, 
of oil of turpentine, the rest being resin, often mixed with leaves 
and impurities. Bordeaux turpentine is whitish and turbid ; by 
rest it separates into a transparent liquid, and a granular honey 
like fluid ; it solidifies with the thirty-second part of its weight of 
magnesia ; it is seldom imported. 

Venice turpentine^ E. should be the exudation of the larch, it 
forms a thick, greenish yellow, usually cloudy fluid, with a peculiar 
odour and acrid bitter taste ; in general a factitious substance is sold 
instead of it. 

Balsam of Canada^ L. E. is got by breaking the vesicles of 
tills substance that form on the branches of the abies balsamea, it is 
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yellow, transparent, as thick as honey, and solidifies when old or 
expooed to the air ; its odoor is agreeable ; it is used diluted with 
on of turpentine as a varnish. 

Common Frankincense^ L. E. exudes from the abies excelsa, 
and is collected in opaque deep yellow drops, which are hard and 
brittle, having lost by evaporation much of its volatile oil ; when 
melted and strained, it forms the true Burgundy pitchy D. L. E. 
but the substance sold as such, is usually composed of resin mixed 
witb water and palm oil, or concrete common turpentine ; when 
genuine it is yeUowish white, brittle, softening when heated, and 
strongly adhesive. 

Emplastrum Picis, L. E. Pitch Plaster^ 

Preparaium. — L. Burgundy pitch Ibij, resin iir, wax ^iv ; melt, add 
resin of spruce fir flbj, oil of nutmeg i], olive oil di}, water f3ij, and boil 
to a proper consistence. 

E. Burgundy pitch fibiss, resin, bees wax, of each 3ij ; gently melt, add 
oil of mace Sss, olive oil fSj» water f^j, and boil to a proper consistence. 

A stimulating plaster used in chronic catarrhs, and over rheumatic pains. 

OLEUM TEREBINTHINiE, D. L. E. Oil of Turpentme. 

Is prepared by distilling American turpentine with water ; 
resin remains behind, the water and oil passing over. L. and E. 
direct it to be purified by re-distillation with four parts more of water. 
If pure it is a limpid oil, which may be rendered nearly odourless by 
repeated agitation with alcohol, its taste is hot and bitter, dens. *86, 
it should react neutral ; turpentine is inflammable, burning with a 
smoky flame; its composition is C^oHg, with water it forms if 
long kept, or in the cold, large crystcJs of a hydrated compound ; 
it absorbs muriatic acid gas, and is converted by it into a substance 
termed artificial camphor. 

Uses. — In small doses, turpentine is absorbed, and then dis- 
charged through the kidneys, promoting diuresis, the urine having 
a violet odour ; it is also exhaled by the lungs and skin as their 
secretions smell of the drug ; in larger doses, it may cause stranguary, 
haematuria, and sometimes suppression of urine with fever ; all do 
not appear equaUy susceptible of these effects, and large doses as 
f3j or ij, rarely if ever, produce them, but are purgative ; full doses 
are also liable to excite intoxication. 

Extemallyit is employed in liniments to rheumatic pains, old 
sprains, &c. ; when applied to the skin on flannels wrung out of the 
heated oil, it is a speedy and powerful local irritant; it is thus used in 
congestive attacks of the lungs, a^ suffocative catarrh and typhoid 
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pneumonia, and in colic, dysenterj, peritonUigy and hr painful 
affections generally^ as a rapid means of oonnter iiritaticm ; some 
use clotlis wrung out of hot water, and merely sprinkled with tur- 
pentine, but Uiej are very inferior to the hot oQ in their effects. To 
bums it is employed in the form of turpentine liniment, and to 
ulcers, for the purpose of promoting granulations, as warm dressing, 
of which it is the actaye part ; the surgeon also often employs lint 
dipped in turpentine to arrest hemorrhage firom incised wounds. 

Internally turpentine is given in small doses to check capillary 
bleeding, as of the kidneys or bowels, and in purpura ; for chronic 
mucous discharges it is little employed, although of value in gleet 
when mixed with an equal quantity of copaiba ; as a purgative its 
action is not always certain, and it is usuaUy combined with caster 
oil, and prescribed in spasmodic diseases, tympanitic dutension of 
the abdomen, and whenever a stimulating cathartic is necessary ; 
in the tympanitis of fever it is of great benefit in stupes, enemas, 
or given by the mouth, especially according to Dr. Copland, when 
there is delirium or coma, for by varying the dose, its stimulant or 
purgative effects can be produced. In checking the deposition of 
lymph during inflammation, turpentine appears to have powers next 
to mercury, though it does not cause its re-absorption so rapidly, or 
effectually ; for iritis, it was recommended by Mr. H. Carmichael, 
and 18 given in cases where mercury is not advisable, or where the 
disease recurs while the patient is salivated ; for puerperal fevers, it 
is of most use where its purgative or antiphlogistic effects are re- 
quired, and Dr. Copland after considerable trial has stated his opinion 
that it has greater powers over asthenic inflammations than any 
other known drug. It often relieves sciatica and neuralgia, its 
action in these affections is obscure, and probably should be referred 
to its arresting inflammatory action of the nervous sheaths. In 
epilepsy not depending on organic disease, it is given at intervals 
with purgatives, or in small doses as gtt x, thrice daily, and gra- 
dually increased ; when worms are the source of these attacks, it re- 
moves them, being one of the best vermifuges we have, particularly 
for tape worm. There are few diseases in which it has not been 
used, and although never a general favourite, turpentine is a remedy 
of great power and utility. 

Confectio Terebinthina, D. Confection of Turpentine. 

Preparation. — Oil of turpentine fjj, liquorice powder l] ; mix, add 
honey 3ij, and beat together. 

Dose, — 3j or ij ; it is a good way of exhibiting turpentine, and is very 
miscible with water. 
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Enema TerMnikUutj D. L. E. TurpemtvM Enmna, 

Preparation. — ^D. Oil of tarpentine f3j» mocilage of barley fSxy) ; mix* 
L. £• Oil of tarpentine f^, yolkof egg> enough to form a mixture witl» 

4eooction of barley finx. (E. uaes plain water instead of decoction of 

barley.) 

The D. form is preferable, as wmeUage of barley forms a perfect emulsion 

with the oQ; it is used as a stimulating purgatiye injection in ooli^ 

apoplexy, for ascarides, &c.^ 

lAnmeniiaM TerehinthiiuB^ D. L. lAnimentum TerebinthmatHm^ E. 

TurpeiUi$ie Liniment, 

Freparatiom^'^J). Besin ointment jTiiji melt» add oil of turpentine fir, 
i^dmi^. 
L. Soft soap Sij> camphor ij, oil of tarpentine fSxrj ; shake until mixed^ 
E. Besinous ointment i\r, melt, and add oil of turpentine f3y, cam- 
phor S«s ; mix. 

Used for bums and scalds by Dr. Kentish ; they are first bathed in tur- 
pentine or spirits of camphor, and then covered with lint dipped in the 
liniment 

RESUNA, D. L. B. Resin. 

The residne from distilling turpentine ; when strongly heated in tli# 
process it becomes dark brown and rather empyreumatio, oonsti* 
tuting black resin or colophony, when leas heated, and containing 
some water, it is transparent, forming yellow resin ; it consists of 
two acids, pinic and sylvic, both composed of C^qHi^O^^ the 
latter being most soluble in alcohol;, by fription, resin beconiea 
electric, and with heat is easily decomposed into a volatile oil and 
inflanunable ga3. Medicidly it is used as an adhesive and slightlj 
stimulating addition to {^asters. 

' Un^uentum Reemas, D. Ung : Rennaeum, E. Ceraium Reeinm, L. 

Reiin Ointment. 
' Preparatian^'-^J). Besin in coarse powder tt>ss» yellow wax Jiv, lard ttj ; 
melt, strain^ and stir until cool. 

£. Besin Sy, axunge Sviij* bees wax Sij ; make as D. 
. L. Bees wax £bj, resin ttg, slowly melt, add olive oil f3xYJ, and strain 
while hot through linen. 

A mildly stimulating application to ulcers. 

PIX LIQUIDA, D. L. E. Vegetable Tar. 

Tar is a dark brown, viscid fluid, with a strong peculiar odour, it 

consists of several oily liquids, resin, oil of turpentine, and acetic 

acid ; by heating, its liquid parts are separated leaving pitch. . Tar 

3 G 
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ifl obtained from a rude distillation of the trunks and roots of pines 
in an excavation made in the ground at the side of a hill ; the wood 
is ignited and covered over with sods, so that it may undergo a slow 
combustion, the resinous matters melt, and being altered by the 
heat, flow out through a tube, and are collected in barrels ; tar is also 
got in making pyroligneous acid, and as a residue firom preparing 
coal gas, neither of these kinds should be used medicinally ; its only 
use at present is in ointment for some eruptive scalp diseases ; tiur 
water was formerly much esteemed, and its vapour employed for 
phthysis, but they have fallen into disrepute. 

XJnguenium Picit lAquid^e^ D. L. £. Tar Ointment. 

Preparation. — D. £. Yellow wax ivr (^ij, £.)* ™^1^ <^d add tar Osa 
(St, E.) stir until cool. 
L. Tar, mutton suet, of each R>j ; melt, and press through a linen cloth. 
AppUed to some chronic scalp diseases. 

Pix Nigra, L. Fix Arida. E. Black Pitch. 

Is the residue of distilling tar ; it is a black shining soUd, softening 
when warmed, and consisting of lesiiis altered by heat ; pitch has been 
given in pills for chronic cutaneous eruptions in doses of gr. x to 3j, and 
used in the following ointment : — 

Unguentum Pieis Niyra^ L. Black Bazilicon, 
Preparation. — Black pitch, wax, resin, of each 5ix, olive oil f3xFJ ; melt, 
and press through linen. 
Uses similar to tar ointment. 

JUNIPERUS COMMUNIS, D. L, E. Juniper. 

A bushy dioedoiu shrub, leaves evergreen, three in a whorl, linear, longer than the ftint, 
shining green, glauooos above ; flowers axillaiy, small ; mMes throwing off mach yellow 
pollen ; fsmales green, on scaly stalks ; fruit a galbulus, consisting of the scales beoome 
succulent, and enclosing three hard seeds, it ripens the year after flowering. 

It is a native of northern latitudes, growing on hills, particularly 
where the soil is chalky, and flowers in May ; the tops and froit 
are directed, hut only the latter are used, termed juniper berries ; 
these are the bulk of a pea, coloured blueish black, marked above 
with three radiating grooves, and beneath by the bracts ; they con- 
tain a sweetish pulp with rather aromatic turpentine taste and odour, 
and yield one per cent, of volatile oU, resin, wax, and sugar. 

They act as a stimulating diuretic, and are used chiefly in infu- 
sion as a vehicle for other remedies of this class ; they also are em- 
ployed in making Hollands, which owe their flavour and diuretic 
action to the oil of juniper. 
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Oleum Juniperi, D. L. E. Oil of Juniper, — Is got from tbe frait and 
other parts of the plant by distilling with water ; it is colourless or 
pale greeny limpid, lighter than water, and soluble with difficulty in spirit 
of wine ; its composition is CioHg. Doee, — Gtt ij toy), in pills or 
em^laion, as a diuretic. 

Spiritua Juniperi Compoeilus, D. L. E. Compound Spirit 0/ Juniper, 

Preparation. — D. Juniper berries Sviij, caraway Sj, fennel seed 3j ; 
bruise, and macerate in proof spirit cong. ss, for twenty-four hours, add 
water Oj, and slowly distil cong. ss. 

L. Juniper berries Sxv, caraway Sij, fennel Sij ; bruise, add proof spirit 
cong. j, water Oij, and slowly distil cong. j. 

E. Juniper berries fibj, caraways Siss, fennel Siss ; bruise, add proof 
spirit Ovij, macerate for two days, add water Oij, and distil Ovij. 

Used as a substitute for Hollands or gin in stimulating diuretic mix- 
tures. Doee.^'fi'} to iv. 

In/ueum Juniperi, D. In/ueian 0/ Juniper. 
Preparation. — The bruised berries Sj, boiling water Oss ; infuse for one 
hour, and strain off f^viij* Dose. — fSj to iy» 

JUNIPERUS SABINA, D. L. E. Savin. 

A buahj compact shrub ; branches slender, clbselj snrroiinded by the small, oyate, imbri- 
cated leayes ; fhdt purple, smaller than the juniper htny. 

This plant is cultivated in gardens; it has a heavy peculiar 
smell when braised, and a nauseous taste ; the dried tops are em- 
ployed, they are yellowish green, and less odorous than when fresh, 
their smell depends on essential oil. Savin is seldom given inter- 
nally, by some it is considered a powerful and certain emmenagogue, 
and popularly known as a means of causing abortion, but its ac- 
tion is usually dangerous and often fatal ; out of fonr cases in the 
coroner's return for 1837-8, in three the mother died, and the child 
perished in the fourth ; it causes violent pain, vomiting, stranguary, 
and in some instances uterine hemorrhage, and on examination 
after death, the bowels and kidneys are found highly congested. 

In ointment it is used to promote the discharge of blisters, and 
a mixture of verdigris and savin is sometimes applied to soft warts. 

Oleum Sabime, D. E. Oil of Savin* — Is got by distilling the fresh tops 
with water ; it is colourless, and has the odour and taste of the plant ; its 
composition is C 10^8 • Dose. — Gtt ij to yj, in emulsion. This is the 
best preparation of savin for intermd use ; or it may be exhibited as an 
infusion of the tops« 
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Un^^uentum SMna^ D. Ceratum Sahitue, L. B. 8m>in OnUmmU. 

FreparaiUm»^^D. Svrin tops dried and in fine powder 3j» ointment of 
white wax Stij ; mix. 

L. Waxft>M|lardlbij, mehi and mitsaWnbniised ibj, and strain throQ§^ 
Hnen* 

£. As L. boiling the leaves until crisp. 

Used to keep up a constant discharge from blisters. 



END06ENS, or Monocotyledanous Plants. 

PAunuB. PaAm.— astern stralti fearet brge, tarminil, pfauuite, phrfted in ir«R»tioQ ; 
flowers in a spadix with a spathe, hermaphrodite or polygamoua ; perianth six parted, per- 
listent ; pistil with three distinet or united OTaries, two often sterile, ovato erect ; fttdt a 
berry or drupe ; albumen cartilaginous or fleshy, embryo in a etnftf at a dirtancie from thft 
hQum. 

Afeea Cateehu, E. Areea or Beiel Nut Ptdm. 

Its seeds, which are about the size of a nutmeg, form the cdebrated 
masticatory of the East ; boiled in water they afford an astringent extract, 
like catechu, but it is doubtful whether this is imported into Europe. 

SaguM Run^hii, L. Run^hiua Palm, 

Is one of the sources of sago, which is also procured fhmi other mono* 
cotjledonous trees, and imported through Singapore ; it is obtained by 
powdering the stem and washing out the farina with water ; a single tree 
often yields 6 cwt. of it ; in this state it is sold as meal sago, and is some- 
times formed into small pinkish pearly grains, termed pearl Sago. Its 
uses are similar to arrow root, being boiled as a fbod for invalids. 



ZncoiBBRACBJB. Th$ Ginger 7Vi&e.^A7omatic tropical herbe ; leaves with di ve igi a g 
Tsins ; calyx tubular, three lobed ; ooroDa irregular, six parted, in two rows, stamena thie% 
two abortive ; capenle three ceDed, many seeded, embryo enclosed in a membrane. ^ 

ZINGIBER OFFICINALE, D. L. E. Ginger. 

Biennial, stems annual, erect, four feet high, enclosed in the sheaths of the kares, wfiidi 
are linear lanceolate, membranous, and smooth ; flowers in radical spikes, formed of aingls 
flowered, imbricated bracto ; coroUs, outer Up three parted, inner, eae lipped ; capsule thni 
ceUtsd, many seeded. 

This plant is cultivated in Asia and America ; oommeroial ginger 
is procured from the rhizomes when about a year old, whidi are soalded 
in hot water to check vegetation, and dried in the air ; if imacrapeCl, 
they are said to form black ginger ; this is mostly brought torn 
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the east, it is greyish and horny, or fibrous ; white or scraped 
ginger is in larger pieces, and often covered with a coating of lime ; 
probably they are derived from different plants. Ginger contains 
an acrid volatQe oil, resin, starch, woody fibre, and gnm ; its chief 
use is as a flavouring and stimulating addition to other medicines, 
and as a condiment. 

Tinetura Zingiberis, D. L. E. Tincture of Ginger, 

Preparation, — D. Ginger in coarse powder Sviij, rectified spirit Oij ; 
macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 

L. £• Ginger sliced (in powder, E.) Jiiss, rectified spirit Oij ; macerate 
for fourteen days, and strain, (prepare as tincture of cinchona, £.) 

2>oie.— f3j or ij, added to mixtures. The D. tincture is three times as 
strong as L. or E. 

Syrupus Zingiberis^ D. L. E. Syrup of Oinger, 
Preparation, — ^D. Tincture of ginger fSj> simple syrup fSvij ; mix. 
L. £. Ginger sliced Jiiss, boiling water Oj ; macerate for four hours, 
strain^ add sugar ftmss, and dissolve it. Doee* — f3j to iv. 

Curcuma Longa, L. K Turmeric, 
Turmeric is cultivated in India and China, for its rhizomes^ which are 
used in Asiatic cookery ; in medicine it is employed only as a test for 
alkalies, which turn paper dipped in a tincture of turmeric to a brown 
colour. 

CARDAMOMUM, D. L. E. Cardamom. 

A great variety of fruits are termed cardamoms, the plants 
yielding which are imperfectly known ; Pereira has described some 
of them very fiilly, especially those called grains of paradise ; the 
tme or medicinal cardamom is a native of Malabar. 

BleUria Cardamomwn^ D. E. — Stems nine feet high, leaves UmoeoUite, downy, silky 
undemeBth ; flowering noemes from the base of the stem, branched and horizontal ; corolla, 
onter Up three lobed, inner a smgle Up ; capsule three celled, three valved ; seeds many, 
angular. 

The plants spring spontaneously after felling large trees and clear*> 
ing any brushwood around the spot ; in the spring of their fourth 
year, flowering suckers arise firom the stem near their root on which 
tiie firuit ripens, and is collected by November, and dried in the sun ; 
it 18 an ovate, obtusely three-sided capsule, three to eight lines long, 
«nd three or four thick, yellowish white, veined longitudinally, and 
tMmtaining numerous brown aromatic seeds; according to their 
•lengtii they are separated into long, short, and medium siaees ; whm 
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analyzed, they yield about four per cent, of fragrant, colomless, toI- 
atile oil, with some fixed oO, colouring, woody fibre, and salts. Their 
only use is being an agreeable spice. 

Tinetura Cardawumd^ L. £. Tmehtrt of CardamomM. 

Preparation. — L. E. Braised cardamoms ^iijss (Sitss, K), proof 
spirit Oij ; macerate for fourteen days and filter, (prepare as tincture of 
capsicum, £.) 

An aromatic sdjunct to ntixtures. Do9e. — (Sj or ij. 

Tinetura Cardamom Compoiita, D. L. £. Compound Timdmre of 

Cardamomi, 

Preparation, — D. Cardamoms Sss, caraways Sss, cinnamon Sj» all 
bruised, cochineal Sij, proof spirit Oij ; macerate for fourteen days, and 
filter. 

L. Cardamoms, caraways, of each bruised, Siiss, cochineal in powder 3j, 
cinnamon bruised 3t, raisins stoned $▼» proof spirit Oij ; macerate for four- 
teen days and strain. 

£. As L. ; macerate for seven days, or beat the ingredients with some 
spirit, and after twelve hours percolate. 

Do9e. — f3j or ij ; its colour and flavour render it more useful than the 
last tincture. 



Iridb^b. IrU Tribe — Herbs or under ihmbc, with taberoos root stocks ; leaves sheath- 
ing ; perianth petaloid, sometimes irregular ; stamens three, fh>m the base of the sepabt 
anthers opening outwards ; sUg^as three, often petaloid ; capsule three celled, seeds many, 
albumen horny or densely fleshy. 

CROCUS SATIVUS, D. L. E. Saffron. 

Corm roundish ; leaves long, narrow, with a white midrib, appearing as the fiowors fade, 
these arise in autumn ; perianth purple, tube long, limb six parted ; stamens throe ; style 
with three thick drooping orange stigmas, notched at the apex. 

Saffron is an Asiatic plant, which has been long cultivated in 
Europe ; the flowers are gathered in the morning, the stigmata and 
a portion of the style plucked out and carefully dried, while the 
rest is thrown away ; hence it requires about 60,000 flowers to 
yield fibj of saffron ; it forms reddish brown narrow shreds, an inch 
or more in length, expanded and notched at one end. Saffron is 
obtained from the east, and partly from Spain and France ; it is not 
grown in England at present ; a variety termed cake saffron used to 
be made by pressing the stigmata together, which is yet done in 
Persia, but the little sold of it in these countries consists of saf- 
flower and gum water ; when analyzed, safiron yielded in 100 parts, 
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7.5 of volatile acrid oil, 6*5 of gum, 65* of colouring, termed i>oIy- 
chroite from tlie change of colour it undergoes with acids, mixed 
with wax, lignin, &c. 

Adulterations. — Marygold or safflower petals, and fibres of 
smoked beef have been found in it ; they are detected by infusion in 
water, and examining the suspected saffron, which should present 
the characters already described, especially the notched apex. 

Uses. — Formerly saffiron was considered narcotic, sudorific, and 
emmenagogue, hence it is retained in the pilula aloes et myrrha, 
and added to diaphoretic mixtures from the idea that it aids the 
eruption of exanthemata ; its chief use is for colouring. 

Syrupua Croei^ D. L. E. Syrup ofSaffrtm. 

Preparation^ — D. Safi^on chopped fine Sss, boiling water Oj, infuse for 
twelve hours, boil them for five minutes, strain with expression through 
calico^ let the sediment subside, and in the dear liquor dissolve twice its 
weight of refined sugar. 

L. £. Safi^on 3x, boiling water Oj, macerate for twelve hours, strain, 
and add sugar ibiij. 

Bote. — fSss to fSiji as colouring for mixtures. 

Tinctura Croci^ D. E. Tincture of Saffron, 
Preparatum.^^Saffron chopped fine Jij, proof spirit Oj ; macerate for 
fourteen days, and strain, (proof spirit Oij, prepare like tincture of cin- 
chona, £.) 
Doae. — f3j or ij, for colouring, and used by some as an emmenagogue. 



' MabaktacKmS. Arrow RooU, — ^Tropical heibs -withoat aroma, leayes with paraUd Tdmi 
fifom the midrib ; sepals three ; petals irregular, of six diyisions in two whorls ; stamens 
three, petaloid, two abortive ; ovary three oeUed, seeds hard, embryo naked. 

MARANTA ARUNDINACEA, D. L. E. Arrow Root, 

Root stock white, tuberous, from its root fibres arise scaly tubers which often form new 
plants, stem three feet high, branched ; leaves alternate, with long hairy sheaths, panidas 
terminal, loose ; calyx green ; corolla white, smaU ; ovary three celled, fruit dry, one seeded. 

It is cultivated in the West Indies ; the arrow root is got by 
digging up the scaly tubers when one year old, beating them into 
pulp, and washipg out the starch with water, which subsides to the 
bottom of the vessel, and after washing is dried in the sun ; it is 
sold in fine white powder, or easily pulverized masses, without taste 
or odour, consisting of numerous starch granules, varying from *750 
to '2,000 of an inch in length, having at one end a small circular 
hilum, and surrounded by finely marked rmgs ; its composition is 
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C0H5O5. Dr. Prout coosidered it alow form of starch, bearing a 
nmiliur relation to wheat starch, that sugar of honey does to cane 
sngar. Boiled in water or mQk, and sweetened, it is used for the 
diet of invalids and infiuits ; it has ttie properties ot standi, and 
its nntritiTe value must therefore be dight ; a table q^oonfol forms a 
stiff jelly with water Oj. 

Adultbrations. — Potato starch is sometimes mixed with it, 
its grains are irregular, larger, and easily detected by ihe eye or 
under a microscope. 



SinLAcnuB. Anilajrct.— Climbers, stems woodj, flowers dioBdoat, perianth tax puted ; 
•Umenssix; ovaxy three eeUed, stigmas three, frait a rwrndJeh benjy albimen cartflaginoBs 

SARSAPARILLA, D. L. B. 

This drug is got from several imperfectly known plants ; D.andL. 
consider its source to be the S: qfficinaUs of New Ghrenada, which 
is collected and sent to Jamaica ; and E. states, it is *' probably got 
from other species," as the S : medical growing on the Mexican 
Andes, which constitutes Vera Cruz saisaparilla, and Scgj^pUiitiea 
the source of that from Brazil It is brought fix>m Jamaica in 
bundles twelve to eighteen inches long, and four or five broad, con- 
sisting of long slender runners with numerous rootlets, fit>m diese 
and the colour of its cortex it is termed red bearded sarsaparilla ; it 
tastes slightly bitter, and has less starch and more extract than the 
iriferior varieties. Brazil or Lisbon sarsaparilla is in loose bundles 
three to five feet long, it has more starch, fewer rootlets,, and less 
extract tlian that from Jamaica, and is less marked by longitudinal 
wrinkles. The descriptbn brought from Lima resembles the Ja- 
maica variety, it is sold in large bundles with the rhizome packed 
inside. An inferior kind with greyish brown cortex, and containing 
much starch is imported from Honduras. CMher roots are said to be 
substituted for sarsaparilla occasionally ; the commonest fraud is 
using inferior for fine varieties. It contains a little volatile oil, acrid 
resin, and a substance termed parillin or smilacin, its properties aie 
not very evident, the frothing of the decoction when shaken is 
ascribed to it. 

Uses. — Many consider sarsaparilla useless, others have much 
confidence in it, and prescribe its preparations alone or with other 
alteratives, as iodide of potassium, in secondary venereal and 
eutaneous diseases and scrofula ; perhaps its effects would be mors 
decided if it were given warm, and diaphoresis promoted at the same 
time, which we know aids the operation of antunonial alteratives. 
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Decoctum Sarsaparilla, D. Becoctum Sarzce, L. £. 

Decoction of Sarsaparilla* 

Preparation,'-'!). Sarsaparilla sliced iij, boiling water Oiss^ digest for 
one hour, boil for ten minutes, cool» and strain off about Oj. 

JL. £. Sarza ^v, boiling water Oiv, macerate for four hours near the 
fire, (two hours at a heat below boiling, £.,) remove and bruise the root, 
replace and macerate it for two hours more, boil down to Oij, and strain. 

Do8e. — fSiv to viij, thrice daily. 

Decoctum Sarsaparilla^ (Sarza, L. £.) Con^positum, D. 

Decoction of Sweet Wood*. 

Preparation. — D. Sarsaparilla sliced Bij> sassafras chips, guaiacum 
turnings, bruised liquorice, of each 3ij, mezereon Sji boiUng water OisSf 
digest for one hour, then boil for ten minutes, and strain off little more 
thanOj. 

L. £. Boiling decoction of sarza Oiv, bruised sassafras, guaiacum 
shavings, bruised liquorice, of each 3x, mezereon Siiji (Sss £.,) boil for a 
quarter of an hour and strain. 

Doae. — fSiv to viij thrice daily. 

Syrupiu Sarza, L. £. Syrup of Sarsaparilla. 

Preparation^ — Sarza sliced ixv, boiling water cong. j, macerate for 
twenty-four hours, boil down to Oiv, strain, add sugar 3xv, and evaporate 
to a proper consistence. 

Doze. — fSj to iv, as a flavouring adjunct ; it may be made from extract 
of aarsaparilla and syrup. 

Extraetum Sarsaparilla^ (Sarza, £.) Fluidum, D, Extractum Sarza, It. 

Extract of Sarsaparilla. 

Preparation. — D. Sarsaparilla !bj, boiling water Ov, digest for two 
hours, at a temperature near 212^, decant, and digest again with boiling 
water Oiij, for two hours, decant, and evaporate the mixed Uquids, by 
tieam or water heat, to the consistence of a thin syrup, and when 
cool, add rectified spirit to make entirely fjxx. 
• £. Sarza flbj, boiling water Oiv, digest for two hours, bruise the sarza, 
replace and boil for two hours, filter and squeeze this ; boil the residue 
in water Oij, filter and squeeze this also, mix and evaporate all to the 
consistence of thin syrup, when cool add rectified spirit to make fjxyj, and 
filter. It may be aromatized with volatile oib, or warm aromatics. 

L. Sarza flbiiss, boiling water cong. ij, macerate for twenty-four hours, 
boil down to cong. j, strain while hot, and evaporate to an extract, 

Dofe— of L. *3s8. to 3j, of D. and £. 3j to iv, dilated ?dth water. 

3h 
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LiLiACEJB. I,t/(e« — Root fibroas or faadculate ; stem none, a bulb, taber, or arborescent ; 
perianth inferior, regnlar, coloured ; stamens six, anthers opening inwards ; ovary and fruit 
three-celled, stigma simple or three-lobed. 

URGINEA SCILLA, D. The Squill. 

Bulb large, half above ground ; leaves lanceolate, appearing after the flower ; scape three 
feet high, with a dense raceme and long bracts ; flowers yellowish green ; stamens nx, 
anthers yellow ; capsule three-celled, seeds many, in two rows. By L. and K it is termed 
the SquUla MaratimcL 

The squill grows on the shores of the Mediterranean, and flowers 
in August ; its hulh is used medically, it varies from the size of an 
apple to a child's head, and consists of scales like an onion, the 
outer of which are dry, the inner fleshy and full of acrid juice ; there 
are two varieties described, those with red and white outer scales ; 
the bulbs should be kept in dry sand, or sliced and dried with 
care, which is usually done abroad ; its pieces are then brittle 
and easy to powder, but rapidly attract moisture, it tastes acrid 
and nauseous, and contains nine or ten per cent of raphides or 
small crystals, with a peculiar bitter, crystalline substance, termed 
scillitine, and an acrid principle. 

Uses. — Full doses, as gr. x cause vomiting, its action is uncer- 
tain, often violent, and objectionable from its liabilty to irritate the 
stomach; small doses, as gr. j to iij, are diuretic, and employed in 
dropsies, particularly anasarca from disease of the heart, for which 
foxglove may be given with it ; in chronic bronchial attacks squill 
is prescribed as an expectorant, in repeated small doses, as gr. ss 
to gr. j, with which other remedies of this class are usually combined. 
Gr. V of the powder are equal to 3ss of the fresh bulb. 

P%lul€B Scill€B Compo9it€B, D. L. PiluliB ScilUe, E. SquiU PilL 

Preparation. — D. Powder squill 3iiss, ginger in powder, ammoniac in 
powder, soap, of each, 3ij> mix, add treacle ^ss, by weight, and beat into 
a mass. 

£. As D., using conserve of roses Sj^ instead of treacle; divide 
into gr. V pills. 

L. Squill 3j, ginger 3ij, ammoniac 3ij, soap 3iij, syrup to form the mass. 

Dose* — Gr. v to xx, as an expectorant or diuretic. 

Tinctura Scillie, D. L. £. Tincture of Squill. 

Preparation. — Squill in coarse powder Jv, proof spirit Oij, macerate for 
fourteen days, and strain. (Prepare like tincture of cinchona, without 
packing it in the percolator, £.) 

Dose. — Gtt X to XXX, diuretic or expectorant in mixtures. 
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Acetum Scilla, D. L. E. Vinegar of Squill, 

Preparation. — D. Squill dried and bruised 3ij, commercial acetic acid» 
dens. 1044, fjiv, water 5xij, macerate for 7 days, strain^ press, and filter. 

L. Squill dried ^xv, distilled vinegar Ovj, macerate with gentle beat in 
a closed vessel for twenty-four bours, press, let tbe dregs subside, and 
add proof spirit Oss, to tbe clear liquor. 

E. As L., macerate for seven days, press, and add proof spirit fliij, to 
tbe clear liquor. 

Used like tbe tincture, and 1o prepare — 

Syrupus Scill€e, D. E. Oxymel ScUla, L. Syrup of Squills. 

Preparation. — D. E. Vinegar of squill fjviij, (Oiij, E.,) pure sugar Ibj, 
(tt>vij, E.,) dissolve witb gentle beat. 

L. Vinegar of squill Oiss, despumated honey lfoiij> boil to a proper 
conaistence. 

An expectorant in doses of f3j, or repeated every quarter of an hour, as 
an emetic for children. 

ALOES, D. L. E. 

Juicy plants ; flowers q>iked, perUnth tubular, six- cleft, imbricated fleshy ; stamens bypo«>' 
gynouBf longer than the perianth ; capsule membranous. 

Aloes are the inspissated juice of several species of aloe ; it is con- 
taioed in vessels running beneath their epiderm, the inner part 
having a watery sap ; common varieties are got by boiling the leaves, 
in water and evaporating to an extract, finer kinds exude spon- 
taneously firom the cut leaves. Cape aloes are imported in chests 
and skins firom the Cape of Good Hope, it resembles black resin, 
being usually of deep shining black colour, with an olive tinge, and 
in thin layers, ruby red ; it is brittle, strong-smelling, and disagree- 
able ; in powder it has a greenish yellow colour ; this kind is got firom 
various aloes indiscriminately. Barbadoes aloes are sold in gourds, 
its hue varies firom black to browrn, its fi'acture is rather dull, its' 
odour unpleasant, and it is tough and difficult to pulverize ; its chief 
source is the A: Vulgaris^ which has a shrubby stem, sword- 
sbaped leaves, witb bard reddish spines, and yellow flowers. Soco* 
trine aloes are brought, at least in part, from the Island of Socotra, 
packed in skins and then in casks; the best pieces are garnet- 
coloured, darkening on exposure to air, it breaks in general smoothly, 
and its thin fragments are of fine red hue ; its odour is firagrant^ 
particularly if heated, and its powder is golden yellow; when 
imported, after picking out the finer lumps, the rest is melted and 
strained to render it saleable ; it is derived from the A : SocotrinOy 
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which has a thick woody stem, and ensiform leaves with small ser- 
rations, its flowers are scarlet, and green at the point. Hepatic 
aloes are probably derived from similar localities to the last, which 
it resembles in odour, but is less agreeable, its colour varies from 
yellowish to dark brown, it is opaque, and its powder is a reddish 
yellow. 

Composition. — Aloes have a persistent bitter taste ; the aloesin, or bitter 
part, dissolves in cold water, its amount varies from 50 to 80 parts 
in 100; the more insoluble portion, termed resin, which is probably 
oxidized extractive, varies frt>m 6 to 42 per cent.; aloes also contain 
aloetic acid, and albumen, which abounds in the inferior varieties. 

Effects. — Small doses act as a tonic, larger ones are purgative, 
it operates slowly, and especially on the great intestine, and has 
been charged with causing piles, disease of the rectum, menorrhagia, 
and emaciation, these are doubtless exaggeratiotis, bnt it is not 
adapted for inflammatory diseases, where affections of the pelvic 
viscera exist, or where rapid purgation is required ; it is considered 
to promote hepatic secretion, or supply its place, and used for habi- 
tual costiveness, for dyspepsia, to excite menstruation in atonic con- 
ditions of the utenis, and enters into most of the purgative pill 
masses ; in enema it may be employed for ascarides. 

Dose. — 6r. v to x as a purgative ; gr. ss for its tonic effects. 

Filula Aloes Composita, D. L. Pihda Aloes^ £. Aloetie FiU. 

Preparation. — D. L. Aloes in powder Jij, extract of gentian Sj, oil of 
caraway f3j, treacle by weight Sj, mix. (L. uses oil of caraway 80 
minims, and syrup instead of treacle.) 

E. Soeotrine aloes, Castile soap, equal parts, beat into a mass with con* 
serve of roses. It may be made with the finer East Indian aloes* and 
many, with reason, prefer the stronger Barbadoes aloe. Dm^*— -Gr. v to x. 

Filula Aloes et Assafatida^ £. Aloes and Assa/cetida PM. 

Preparation. — Soeotrine or East Indian aloes, assafostida, Csstile soap, 
of each equal parts, mix into a mass with conserve of roses. 
Dose, — Gr. x to xv. 

Filula Aloes et Ferri^ E. Aloe and Iron Pill. 

Preparation. — Sulphate of iron three parts, Barbadoes aloes two parts, 
powder, add aromatic powder six parts, conserve of roses eight parts, mix, 
and divide into gr. v. pills. Dose. — One to three, in chlorosis. 

Pilula Aloes cum Myrrha, D. L. E. Aloe and Myrrh Pill. 

Preparation. — D. Aloes Jij, myrrh Sj, dried saffron Jss, all powdntd, 
mix, and sift, add treacle iiiss, by weight, and mix, 
L. as D., using saffron i), and syrup instead of treacle. 
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£• Socotrine of East Indian aloes four parts, sa£fron one part, myrrh 
two parts, conserve of roses enough to form a pill mass. 

Dose. — 6r. x to xr. It is usually termed Rufus' pill. 

Pulvis Aloes Companta^ L. Compound JJoetic Powder. 

Preparation, — ^Aloes Siss, guaiac resin Sji powder, and add compound 
powder of cinnamon Sss, mix. Dose.^Gr. x. to xx, seldom used. 

Hxtractum Aloee Aquotum, D. Ext : Aloee Purificatum, L. 

Extract of Aloee* 

Preparation. — D. Coarse powdered hepatic aloes Biv* boil it with 
water Oij, until dissolved ; when it becomes cold, and the dregs have 
subsided, pour off the clear fluid and evaporate it. 

L. Aloes powdered Sxv, boiling water cong. j, macerate for three days, 
with gentle heat» strain, and proceed as O. 

A useless form ; it is intended to remove the insoluble extractive. 

Dose, — ^The same as aloes. 

Vinum Aloee, L. £. Wine o/Aloee. 

Preparation, — L. Aloes Sij, canella 3iv, powder, add sherry Oij> macerate 
for fourteen days, and strain. 

£i Socotrine, or East Indan aloes Siss, cardamons ground 3iss, ginger 
in coarse powder 3iss, sherry Oij, digest for seven days, and strain. 

A warm cathartic, seldom used. Dose. — f^ss to fSj. 

Tinetura Aloes, L. E. TSneture of Aloes. 
Preparation, — L. Aloes in coarse powder Sj> extract of liquorice Jiij* 
water Diss, rectified spirit Oss, digest fourteen days, and strain. 
£. As L. using spirit fjxij, and macerate for seven days. 

Dose. — f3j to iv, as a purgative, added to draughts. 

Tinetura Aloes Composita, L. Tinetura Aloes cum Myrrha, E. 

Compound Tincture of Aloes, 

Preparation, — Aloes in powder 5iv, saffron ii], tincture of myrrh Oij, 
macrate for fourteen days, (seven days, E.,) and strain. 

Dose* — f3j or ij, in mixtures, 

Deeoctum Aloes Compositum, D. L. Decoctum Aloes, K 
Compound Decoction ofAloet. 
Preparation, — D. Hepatic aloes powdered 3iss, myrrh in powder 5j, 
pure carbonate of potash 9ij, rub together, add water fjxiv, saffron 
chopped fine 3j, extract of Uquorice Sss, boil for ten minutes in a covered 
vessel ; cool, strain through flannel* and add compound tincture of carda- 
moms to piake f^U^i* 
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E. as D.» using water Oxr), boil to fivj^ strain, and add tincture of 
cardamoms div, 

L. Extract of liquorice 3vij, carbonate of potash 3j, aloea, mjrrb, 
saffron, of each 3jss, water Oiss, boil to Oj, strain, and add compound tinc- 
ture of cardamoms fS^ij. 

A mild tonic aperient. Dote. — f^ to fSij* 

Allium Sativum, h. E. Garlic. 

Is never used in regular medicine, although formerly much esteemed ; it 
should be removed from the materia medica. 



Mblahthaoilb. Cdekiatm Tribe, — Roots fibrou or faacjded, rfaiaome sooMtiiiMS a 

corm, leaves sheathing ; perianth tabular, or in six pieces ; stamens six, anthers opening 
outwardSf ovary three -celled, seeds many ; style three-parted, capsole divisible Into three ; 
albumen < 



COLCHICUM AUTUMNALE, D. L. E. MeatUw Saffron. 

Boot fibrous, firom a fleshy corm, the size of a chesnut, covered by brown integuments 
and ftirrowed on one ride ; in June the oorm is largest and in perfedioa, and a new saal! 
one is seen at its base, dose to the root fibres, this flowers in autumn, and enlarges by nsKt 
spring, when the young seed vessel rises from it, with leaves, having remained under 
ground from the previous autumn ; the seeds ripen about midsummer. The old conn be- 
comes spongy as the new flower rises, but retains its form until May, in its seoond year, 
when it is shrivelled and attached to the lower end of the new oorm. In Scotland the seeds 
do not ripen, the plant propagating by throwing off smidl conns in its second spring. 

The leaves are broadly lanceolate ; flowers many, from a spathe ; perianth with a long 
white tube and six parted pale purple limb ; capsule three celled, united at their base ; 
seeds rough, brown, and roundish. 

It grows in moist meadows over Europe, and is thought most 
active in July, when the leaves have faded, and before the new 
oorm appears, but is often collected later ; the cormus resembles a 
tulip bulb, being solid however, and not consisting of scales ; inter- 
nally it is white and has a milky juice ; it is preserved by being cut 
into transverse slices, and dried in dark airy places, at a heat not 
exceeding 178^ ; the pieces should be firm and oval, with only one 
notch not fiddle-shaped, greyish white, and odourless ; the seeds are 
the size of mustard, without smell, and having a bitter, acrid taste ; 
they are tough and difficult to powder. PeDetier states that colchi- 
cum contains the alkaloid veratrine, with gallic acid, colouring, fet, 
gum, &c. ; Geiger asserts it has a new substance, termed colchicine, 
distinguished from veratrine by dissolving in water, and not causing 
sneezing. 

Effects.— In large doses it causes vomiting, abdominal pain, 
purging, and often cramps, but narcotic symptoms do not appear to 
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be usual ; in medicine it is chiefly employed fior gout ; some consider 
it specific, others only a palliative, acting by its cathartic and seda- 
tive effects in relieving the symptoms, while some accuse it of ren- 
lering the attacks more frequent, and confirming the gouty disposi- 
tion ; it has no doubt greater power than any other drug of 
checking this disease, and perhaps excesses during the comparative 
health following its use, have more to do with its quick return than 
the colchicum ; besides, in the gouty there seems to be at intervals, 
m accntnulation of some kind which is discharged by the attack, 
and it is very possible that, though colchicum may for the time 
relieve, it does not remove it, or prevent a recurrence. It may be 
given in small doses at intervals, so as to cause little evident effects ; 
or more freely to produce decided evacuations by purging, vomiting, 
or diaphoresis. In acute rheumatism it is often of little use, unless 
the attacks approach to gouty, and sometimes it does good in the 
decline of the disease, where it was unsuccessftd sooner; Sir 
B. Brodie prefers it when several joints are affected, and where 
the synovial sheaths of the tendons and bursse mucosse are affected ; 
for sciatica, and neuralgia, it is often of use along with mercury ; 
and in litbic acid deposits connected with gout, it is beneficial in 
moderate doses ; it has also been employed in inflammatory diseases 
as an antiphlogistic, and in dropsies, as a cathartic and diuretic. 
Dose. — Gr. ij to vj, in powder, thrice daily. 

Tinctura Seminum Colehici, D. L. £. Tincture of ColcMeum Seeds. 

Preparation, — ^The bruised seeds Sv, proof spirit Oij, macerate for four- 
teen days, and strain. (£. uses ground colchicum, digests for seven days, 
or prefers percolation.) Dose, — Gtt xv to f3j. 

Finum Colckici, L. E. Colchicum Wine, 
Preparation. — The dry sliced conns 3viij, sherry Oij, digest for four- 
teen days; and strain, (seven days, and strongly express the residue, £.) 

2>o»f.— Gtt XV to fSj. 

Acetum Colchiei^ D. L. £. Vinegar of Cokhieum. 
Preparation. — D. The dry bruised conns Sj, commercial acetic add, 
dens. r044, fjiv, distilled water fSxij, macerate for seven days, strain, 
press, and filter. 

L. £, The fresh corm sliced i], distillled vinegar f^xyj, digest in a glass 
vessel for three days ; press, strain, and when the dregs subside, add 
proof spirit f^j to the clear liquid. 

The D. form is three times stronger than L. or £.. 

Do9e% — Gtt XV to f5j. 
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Egtrmdmrn Carm Cdtk U it L. Exirmet cf CoUkkwmL, 
PreparaHam. — Bniite the Ireth eorm lb), sprinkkd with a litde water, 
express the juiee, md erapornte to an extract. 
Dote, — 6r. j, orij, seldoin used* 

Bxiractum CoUMei Aeeiictam, D. L. £. Aceiami AOrmei of CoieUemmu 

Preparation. — D. The dried conn £▼, dihite noetic acid Uroj. digest 
for fourteen dajs» filter, and eiaporate hy a water hath to a soft extract. 

L. The fresh conns ftj, acetic add f3ii|, gradnallj qirinkl^ oqitass the 
juice, and eraporate in an earthen ressd, not glased whh lead. 

E. as L., using pjroligneous acid, and en^wrate orer a Tapoor bath. 

Do9e. — 6r. j to iij, frequentlj combined with mercurials, piiig;ati¥es» &c 

YERATRUM ALBUM, L. E. White Hellebore. 



Root of fleihjr films from m pffwmid rooi-«tock, ■Um iamt ktft ki^ kaici ttEp&Bf 
pUitod; racemes tenniiud, flowers polygsmoos, periAnth six -parted, sq;iiMBts broad ; o^ 
tales noHed bekyw, dhriding into follides. 

The rhizome b brought from Germany, with the root fibres ; it is 
two or three inches long, and about one in diameter, having a alight 
amell, and an acrid taste ; it contains an alkaloid veratrine, ocmibined 
with gallic acid. White hellebore causes sneezing when applied to 
the nose ; it is used externally in some chronic eruptive diseases, snd 
to destroy pediculi ; in this country it is not employed internally, 
although recommended as a substitute for colchicum ; its dose is 
gr« ss to gr. ij, it is emetic in doses of gr. x, and dj has proved fiitai 
in three hours. 

Finum Feratri, L. JFme of White Hellebore. 

Preparation, — Sliced hellebore B^iij, sherry Oij, macerate for fourteen 
days, and strain* Doee, — Ott x, twice or thrice, daily. 

Deeoctum Feratri, L. Decoction of White Hellebore, 

Preparation. — Bruised hellebore 3x» water Oij, boil to ()j, when cool 
add rectified spirit fjiij, and strain. 

Employed as a lotion for skin diseases, and to destroy pediculi« 

Vnguentum Feratri, L. Ointment of White Hellebore. 

Preparation. — Powdered hellebore Sij, lard {viij, oil of lemon 20 minims, 
mix. 

Used for scabies instead of sulphur ointment. 

Sabadilla, L. £. 
Cevadilla are the mixed fruits, stalks, and abortive flowers of the Asa- 
graa officinalis^ a native of the Mexican Andes, (and probably of other Me- 
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lanthaceiSf E.) The capsules are thin, dry^ pale yellowish brown, about half 
an inch long, and a line and a half in diameter, three of them adhere at 
their base to form the fruit ; they usually are empty, or contain one or two 
brown seeds, without odour, but having an acrid bitter taste, and are em* 
ployed as a source of veratrine, 3j of which is obtained from tbj of ceva- 
dilla. They are not used internally in this country ; a strong tincture 
may be employed locally as a rubefacient. 

Feratria, L. E. Veratrine^ or Sabadilline, 
L. Boil cevadilla bruised tbij, thrice, with spirit, (as in preparing 
strychnine,) distil the spirit from the strained liquids, and evaporate the 
residue to an extract ; boil this three or more times in water^ with some sul- 
phuric acidy and gently evaporate the strained fluid to the thickness of 
syrup ; when cold, saturate with magnesia, press and wash the precipitate 
two or three times, dry it, and digest with gentle heat, twice or thrice in 
spirit, and as often strain ; distil off the spirit, boil the residue in water, with 
some sulphuric acid and animal charcoal, strain, washing the charcoal^ 
evaporate to the thickness of syrup, precipitate the veratria by ammonia, 
and dry it. 

E. Macerate cevadilla, with boiling water, for twenty-four hours^ then 
squeeze it dry, beat it in a mortar, and separate the seeds from the capsules 
by brisk agitation, in a deep narrow vessel ; grind the seeds in a coffee 
mill* form them into a paste with rectified spirit, and percolate it as long as 
the spirit passes through coloured ; concentrate the spirit by distilling, so long 
as no deposit forms, and pour the residue, while hot. into twelve times its 
bulk of cold water, filter through calico, and wash the residue on the filter 
as long as ammonia precipitates the washings ; mix these and the filtered 
liquid, add ammonia, collect the deposit, slightly wash it with cold water, 
and dry it with filtering paper, and then with the vapour bath. More may 
be got from the filtered liquid by concentrating and cooling it« 

Veratria is a greyish, odourless powder, usually tasting acrid and bitter, 
and causes violent sneezing ; when pure it is white, acrid, not bitter, and 
looks like a resin ; though uncrystalline, it saturates acids ; one part of it dis- 
solves in 1000 of boiling water, and it readily melts in alcohol ; its compo- 
sition is Gj^HggOeN. Externally it is employed in ointment with 16 
parts of lard, for neuralgia ; it causes heat and tingling, but is inferior t6 
aconitine ; internally it has been used in doses of the twelfth of a grain, for 
gout and rheumatism. 

AooRACELA. Sweet Flagt, — Rhizome jointed, leaves ensifomi ; spadix leaf-like ; anthers 
two-celled, tamed inwards ; ovaries three-celled, each with about six pendulous ovules ; firnit 
finally juioeless, seeds albuminous. 

Acorua Calamus, L. E. Sweet Flag. 
Bhizome rather spongy, aromatic ; leaves three feet high ; stalk thicker below the spadix, 
'^hich issues from one side of it, about a foot above the root, is three inches long^ and 
thickly set with pale green flowers^ 

It is plentiftil in Norfolk, where it is collected ; the dry rhizome forms 
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flattened piecei« a few inches long, and half an inch wide, marked 
above by transverse grooves where the leaves sprung and below hj the 
traces of roots, like dark points surrounded by white rings ; they are 
brownish outside, and pale pink within. Sweet flag is seldom used ; it it 
an aromatic and mild bitter, and may be given in powder or infuaion, like 
gentian. 



QtLAMiHACKM. Gras9e§ — Stem round, nmudly ftetulAr ; leaves Alternate, sheaths split; 
flowers in small sfrfkes, oonaisdng of irabrieated bracts, the outsr termed gbime*^ those roond 
the stamens poZne, and the inner, at base of ovaiy, iealet, which may be two, three, or 
absent; stamens hypogynoos, anlhers versatile; ovary simple, stigmas feathery; pericarp 
membranous, embryo on one side, lenticular. 

Jvena Sativit, D. L. £. The Oat. 

Oats consist, in 100 parts, of meal 66, and bran 34 ; the meal b com- 
posed of starch, bitter matter, sugar, fixed ofl, gum, aud albumen ; it is 
employed in diet, and medically, as a stupe for some skin diseases, as 
eczema and herpes, by boiling it with water. 

Hordeum Dutichon, D. L. £. Common Barley. 

Spikelets three together ; glumes two, ending in long awns ; with one perfoct flower, 
which is distichous, awned; lateral florets male, awnless; pales two, the lower awned; 
stamens three ; ovary hairy at the apex, grain oblong, fturrowed longitudinally, adherent to 
the pales. 

Scotch barley is obtained by removing the husks ; pearl barley, by round* 
ing the grains in a mill; and patent barley by grinding them ; 100 parts 
of the meal contains starch 67, gum 4*6, sugar 5, gluten 3*5, albumen 1, 
with salts, water, and lignin ; barley is used in — 

Decoetum Hordei, D. L. Bariey Water, 

Preparation, — D. Pearl barley Jiss, wash with cold water, reject the 
washings, and boil with water Oiss, for twenty minutes, and strain. 

L. Barley Siijss, wash, then boil with water Oss, reject this, pour hot 
water Oiv on the barley ; boil down to Oij, and strain. 

Used as a mild drink, and as a vehicle for gargles, &c. 

Decoetum Hordei Compositum, L. Mistura Hordei, £L 
Compound Decoction of Barley. 

Preparation. — L. Decoction of barley Oij, figs sliced liiss, liquorice 
root bruised 3v, raisins Sijss, water Oj ; boil down to Oij, and strain. 
(£. Pearl barley Siiss, wash this clean and. boil with water Oivsa^ down 
to Oij, add the rest as L.> and strain.) 

Used like the decoction ; they take too long in preparing. 
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Mucilago Hordei, D. Mucilage of Barley. 

Preparation. — Ground pearl barley Jas, water Gxyj, gradually mix and 
boil for a few minutes. 

This new preparation is the best mode of using barley, it enters into 
the turpentine enema, and th( 



Enema Catharticum, D- Cathartic Enema* 
Preparation. — Mucilage of barley f^xvj, sulphate of magnesia Sj, dis- 
solve, add olive oil f3j> and mix. 

ERGOT A, D. L. E. Ergot of Rye. 

Is found on rye in low damp fields daring warm summers ; its 
effects were long popularly known in France, though not employed 
medically until the end of the last century, and in these countries 
in 1824. Various opinions are entertained of its nature, some 
considering it a fungus, but Mr. Queckett has shewn that ergot is 
the altered grain, being articulated to the receptacle, and often 
having the remains of a stigma ; he has described the young grain 
becoming covered with the sporidia of a fungus, and filaments 
like mildew, a sweet juice is next found in the flower, when half 
grown the grain is dark purple, its upper part being vermiform 
and undulated, the formation of sporidia nearly ceases^ and the 
grain then rapidly elongates. Mature ergot is violet black, an inch or 
more in length, curved, unequally furrowed, roundish, and brittle 
when dry, internally it is pale pink ; its taste is disagreeable and 
rather acrid, and, when in quantity, it has a nauseous odour. Many 
grasses are liable to a similar disease. Analyzed by Dr. Wright, 
it gave thick white oil 31*, osmazome 5*5, mucilage, gluten, and 
colouring 19', fungin 11*, fecula, salts, &c., 29*1, in 100 parts. 
Bonjean states that its active principles are a yellow acrid oil, and 
an aqueous extract having decided anti-hemorrhagic effects. 

Adulterations. — Are rare ; it is liable to be attacked by a 
small mite, which destroys its interior, producing much powdery 
matter, said to be excrementitious ; this is best obviated by keep- 
ing it with camphor in glass bottles. Ergot should not be used 
when gathered beyond two years. 

Effects. — Some epidemic diseases are attributed to using ergot 
for food ; it is stated to cause voracious appetite, and a feeling of 
creeping over the skin, terminating either in convulsions, or causing 
cold extremities and dry gangrene. In single dosesof 3ss to Sij^it may 
produce nausea, head-ache, and in some persons stupor or delirium. 
Medically it is used to promote, or increase uterine action ; to cause 
abortion; to stimulate the uterus in protracted labors when the 
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presentation is natural, and the parts dilated, or dilatable ; to expd 
the retained placenta in atony of the womb, or clots, polypi, &c., and 
to check uterine hemorrhage, whether puerperal or not it should 
not be employed when tiie os uteri is rigid, or any deformity or mal- 
presentation exists, which acts as a mechanical obstacle to labor ; 
and many think that it endangers the child's life from exerting a 
poisonous effect on the heart of both mother and in&nt, shewn by 
the diminution of their pulsations, or from the increased contractions 
of the uterus interfering with the placental circulation. Ergot has also 
been used in leucorrhoea, hemorrhages generally, and amenorrhcea. 
Dose. — Ghr. xv to xx of the powder repeated every twenty mi- 
nutes during labour, for three doses if necessary ; Dr. Rigby com- 
bines borax gr. x, and cinnamon water fBj with each dose. For other 
cases gr. V to x of ergot may be given thrice daQy. 

In/untm Srgota^ D. In/wian 0/ Ergot. 

Preparation. — Ergot in coarse powder 3ij, boiling water fjix ; infuse for 
one hour, and strain off f^viij. I)o€e. — f^j to fSiss. 

Tinetura Ergota, D. Tincture 0/ Ergot. 

Preparation. — Ergot in coarse poivder Sviij, proof spirit Oij ; macerate 
for fourteen days, and filter, Doae. — fSss to f3j. 

Oil of Ergot. — Obtained by evaporating an eiherial tincture of ergot. It 
is colourless when made from fresh ergot, but often tinged brownish, is 
slightly acrid, soluble in alcohol, and lighter than water. J)o9t. — Thirty 
to fifty drops ; its effects are stated to resemble ergot 

TRITICUM, D. L. E. yVheat. 

Spike four cornered^ imbricated ; spikelets nsoally four flowered, flowers distichoutf 
glumes two, equal ; stamens three ; grain loose, convex outside, deeply furrowed within. 

The composition of wheat flour varies, it contains fifty-six to 
seventy per cent, of starch, seven to fourteen of gluten, four to eight 
of sugar, with different amounts of gum and water. Gluten is ob- 
tained by washing out the starch from flour with cold water, it is 
a greyish viscid mass, rich in nitrogen, and hence most nutritious, 
approaching in its nature to albumen and fibrin ; it is used as an 
antidote for corrosive sublimate or sulphate of copper, and made into 
bread with one-fifth of its weight of starch, it is recommended in 
diabetes, to avoid the quantity of starch in ordinary bread, which is 
injurious from its rapid conversion into sugar during digestion. 

Starch is got by steeping flour in water for a week or two. its 
sugar and gum dissolve, forming an acid solution which melts out the 
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§^ten» the starch is then washed, and splits while drying into irre- 
gnlar prisms. It consists of granules, which are mostly glohular, 
Biarked hy rings around a central spot, the hilum ; they are com- 
posed of an envelope termed amylin, insoluhle in cold water, and 
containing the starch or amidine; its composition is prohahly 
CiqHioOio; hy germination, fermenting, or boiling with dilute 
sulphurio acid, it forms grape sugar ; nitric acid converts it into 
oxalio acid, and iodine gives a deep blue with its cold solution, which 
disappears on heating it. 

MueUago Amyliy D. £. Decoctum Amyliy L. MucUage of Starch. 

Preparaium. — D. Starch 3iv, water Oss (Oj, L, K) ; mix, and boil for 
a few minutes. 
Used in the enema opii. 

SACCHARUM OFPICINARUM, D. L. E. Sugar Cane. 

Stem solid, jointed, hard eztemaUj, six to twelve feet high, leaves long, AA^^b^ng ; pani- 
cles long, sflveiy from long soft hair round each flower, spikdets fertile, in pairs, one seesils 
and one stalked; the lower nenter with one palea, the upper perfect with two paleie, 
stamens three. 

Sugar abounds in many plants ; it is procured from the sugar 
cane by pressing it, saturating its acids with lime, and evaporating 
the juice ; the liquid molasses are then drained off and brown sugar 
remains ; this is purified by dissolving it in water, fining with albu- 
men, filtering through animal charcoal, evaporating and crystaUizing 
in moulds to form white sugar, or more slowly to obtain sugar candy. 
Pure sugar consists of CigHg09+2Aq ; dens. 1*6 ; it dissolves in 
two parts of cold water, or eighty of alcohol, and when heated, is 
decomposed into a dark brown substance termed caramel. 

Syrupua Simplex, D. £• Syruptia, L* Syrup, 
Preparation. — Refined sugar in powder tt>y, water Oij (Diss, L. £.) ; 
dissolve with steam or water heat. (Dens. 1*330, D.) Used for flavourings 



CRYPTOGAMIA, or Acotyledonaus Plants. 

FiuoBS. Fertu, — Leafy plants with a rhizome, leaves coiled np before expanding, 
nsnally mnch divided, reined ; reprodnctive organs arise firom the veins on the under side of 
the leaf^ they are small capsules or sporangiss. 

Nephropium (Jepidium, L.) Filix Mae, E. Male Fern. 

Bhiiome large, horizontal, with many tufts springing £rom it in circles, one to four feet 
high ; fronds Upinnate ; pinn« obtusely serrate ; sori roundish, in two rows near the cen- 
tral vein. 

Male fern is found in woods ; its under ground stem should be collected 
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in autumn, the sound part dried, powdered, and kept in bottles ; usually 
the thickened foot stalks, with a little adhering rhisome, is sold for it ; its 
odour is disagreeable^ and its taste nauseous. It is used as a remedj for 
tape worms, taken in doaea of 3j to iij, fasting, and followed after two 
hours bj a strong purgatiTe ; its effects depend on an oil which may be 
obtained by evaporating tha etherial tinetore of fern ; it is thick and 
blackish. I>ofe. — f3ss to fij, in emulsion. 



LiCHKNBS. Lichens, — Perennisl plastB with m leafy expaoaion or thAlliu ; r^roduced 
eltber by spornleB lying in memtyrsnons tubes which bunt through the cortex, and form 
hard di^s or apotheci», or from leparated cells of the medulla. 

CETRARIA ISLANDICA, D. L. E. Iceland Moss. 

Two or four inches high, composed of a dry, smooth, irregularly divided thallus ; its 
apothedc an like small cops with an elevated rim, brown, and near the border of the 
thaHos. 

It is imported through Hamburgh, probably from Norway, and 
is common on mountains oyer the world ; its colour is greyish ; it 
IB odouriesa, and tastes bitter firom containing a snbstanoe termed 
cetrarin ; oold water dissolves about sixty-five per cent, of it, form- 
ing a bitter jelly when cool ; maceration with a weak solution of 
carbonate of potash will remove its bitterness, affcer which it forms 
only a mild article of food ; if the bitter is retained, it acts as a mild 
tonic, and has been used in chronic pulmonary affections. 

Decoetum Lichenis Islandici^ D. Decoetum CetraruB, L. Decoction of 

Iceland Mou^ 

Preparation. — D. The moss 3j, wash it in cold water, and then boil 
with water Oiss for ten minutes, and strain ofp Oj while hot 
L. Iceland moss 3v, water Oiss ; boil down to Oj, and strain. 

Do8e. — f3j to ir, thrice daily. 

Lacmus, Litmus, 

Is brought from Holland ; its sonice and maniifaetnre are not fuHj 
known ; L. and E. ascribe it to the Rocelia tinetoria of the Canaries, but 
the Lecanora tartarea of Sweden is stated to be its true origin ; it forms 
small blue cakes containing chalk, and is used on paper as a test for a^jd^s 
which render it red ; it also shows the presence of alkalies, they nstoif 
the colour of Ktmus paper that has been reddened previously with vinegar. 
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AiX3.& Sea Weedt. — Leafless plants, composed of vesicles, artiettUted filaments, or 
tobed fronds ; reprodnctiTe matter wanting, or in the joints of the filaments, or thecie. 

Chandrua Crispus, Carrageen Moss, 

Irish moss is collected on the west coasts ; when fresh it is purplish, 
hy drying it becomes yellow and crisp ; it is inodorous, and tastM muci- 
laginous ; it seems to be of little use except for nutrition, and is used in 
decoction by boiling Sss of it in water or milk Oiij, and straining, or in 
jelly by increasing the quantity of Carrageen ; it is given in chronic pul* 
monary diseases, dysentery, &c. 
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Sponffia Officinalis, E. Sponge^ 

Is obtained chiefly around the islands of the Grecian Archipelago, by 
divers ; when gathered, it is squeexed and washed, to remove the gelatinous 
parts, and the dried skeleton of the animal forms sponge ; it is used to 
check hemorrhage, for which it is inferior to shreds of dry lint ; and when 
burned, was prescribed in goitre and scrofula ; its effects in these diseases 
were due to the iodides and bromides contained in it. Dose, — i] to iij, in 
electuary ; rarely used. 

HIRUDO MEDICINALIS, H.U The Leech. 

Belongs to the annulated animals ; its body consists of 90 or 100 
«oft rings, tapering at the ends, where disks or suckers are placed ; 
in front is the triradiate mouth containing three jaws, each with two 
rows of fine teeth ; its eyes are ten dark spots arranged in a ores- 
cent ; its digestive canal consists of a stomach with about eleyen 
cells connected by narrow apertures, a large and small intestine, 
and the anus opening in the dorsum of the last ring ; they are 
both male and female, but require the contact of two individuals for 
impregnation, and deposit ova in a cocoon, from which the youug 
escape when of considerable size. There are two varieties, the 
green leech, known by its olive belly, and dark green back marked 
with six long red stripes ; and the speckled leech which has a yel- 
lowish green belly with black spots, and six reddish stripes, spotted 
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with black on its back; they should be kept in soft water in on- 
glazed earthen vessels, and the water changed every four days in 
summer, or once a month during winter. 

A large number applied at once will produce all the effects of 
general blood-letting, and are used in many acute diseases alone or 
in addition to the lancet ; they also enable us to keep up a general 
drain of blood from an inflamed part by employing them in relays, 
placing a few on the spot, and as they drop off, encouraging the 
bleeding with stupes until it nearly ceases, when a few more 
leeches will renew it ; leeches also have the advantage of acting 
locally, and may be used on many parts which cupping cannot 
reach, as the ear, fece, hemorrhoids, to fractures. Sec. In applying 
them to children, they ought to be placed over some bone, for it is 
often necessary to use pressure in checking the bleeding, as the un- 
restrained hemorrhage from a single leech bite has proved fetal to 
infents ; in general it is easily stopped by dry lint and pressure, or 
matico, or cauterizing with the nitrate of silver ; if these fell, the 
orifice should be seized with a tenaculum and a fine ligature pat 
round it 

CANTHARIS VESICATORIA, D. L- E. Blistering Fly. 

This insect belongs to the Ooleoptera or beetles ; it is six to ten 
lines long, has two golden green wing covers or elytrse, covering 
two thin wings, with six feet, and a large head, having black 
antennse ; it abounds in the south of Europe on the ash, lilac, and 
other trees ; its life is said not to last beyond eight or ten days, and 
while living they exhale a fetid odour. Cantharid^s are collected in 
the morning and evening by persons with their hands and fece 
covered, who shake them from the trees into a cloth, plunge them 
in hot vinegar and dry them for sale ; the insects should be kept 
in bottles, with a little acetic acid or camphor, as they are liable 
to be destroyed by mites. They contain fet oils, uric and other 
acids, salts, and a white crystalline substance cantharidine, which 
vesicates strongly ; it is procured by evaporating an alcoholic tincture, 
and is insoluble in acetic acid. 

Adulterations. — Euphorbium is said to be often added to its 
powder ; it is difficult to detect. 

Effects. — Large doses inflame the bowels, causing vomiting, 
purging like dysentery, tenderness over the abdomen, lumbar pain, 
frequent desire to pass urine, with hsematuria and painful priapism, 
and de^th from delirium, convulsions, and coma, or by gangrene of 
the intestines or genital organs ; a female has died after taking 
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gr. xxiv of the powder, and fjj of the tincture has proved fatal to a 
boy aged seventeen years. In small doses as gr. j or ij, cantharides 
are sometimes used as a diuretic in dropsy, but their action is un- 
certain ; they have been given in paralysis of the bladder, and may 
occasionally do some good in gleet, and Rayer has found them of 
service in scaly eruptions ; they have been celebrated as an aphro- 
disiac, yet perhaps never act so, unless in dangerous doses, and 
tiien indirectly, by exciting the urinary organs. 

Externally they are more employed, as local irritants ; and may 
be applied so as to produce either erythema, vesication, or purulent 
discharge. Erythema is caused by using liniments with cantharides, 
or flying blisters, as they are termed, for short periods, the latter 
are followed by redness, increased vascularity, and capillary action, 
and are used to stimulate the circulation in congestive affections of 
the lungs during typhus fever, and suffocative catarrh. After four 
to eight hours, a blister vesicates, usually without pain ; if the 
cuticle is not removed, the serum escapes or is absorbed, and the 
part heals in two or three days ; they thus act as counter-irritants, 
and slight derivatives, and are used generally in the treatment of 
disease after the acute symptoms are subdued or have become 
chronic ; attention to this point is the more essential as they are 
often directed too soon, and cause a great deal of injury especiaUy in 
chest affections ; for bronchitis, their proper place seems to be that 
stage where stimulating expectorants do good, and in pleurisy they 
only seem useful after all active inflammation has subsided, in aid- 
ing the re-absorption of effusion ; for phthysis when limited, and not 
far advanced, the repeated application of small blisters often relieves 
local bronchitis, and at least protracts the softening of tubercle ; in 
cerebral affections, as apoplexy and hydrocephalus, it is usual afler 
other treatment to cover the head with a blister as a routine prac- 
tice, and it seems reasonable to suppose that it is often applied too 
soon, before inflammatory action is sufficiently checked. The third 
use of blisters is to cause purulent discharge ; this is produced by 
removing the cuticle, and dressing the surface with irritating sub- 
stances, as savin or cantharides ointment, or Albespeyre's plas- 
ters ; they thus act like issues, and are used in treating various 
chronic diseases as amaurosis, and many cerebral affections, chronic 
synovitis, &c. To young chUdren, blisters ought not to be applied 
for above two or three hours, and a piece of thin paper is often placed 
between the plaster and skin ; when the blister is removed, a poul- 
tice or mild dressing may be put on, and vesication soon appears ; 
their protracted use may cause fatal sloughing ; in some they pro- 
duce stranguary, which is relieved by employing demulcents. 

3 K 
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Aeeivm Camikandisy D. L. E. Fimei^mr of FHa, 
Prepmrmtinm. — D. E. Strong acetic add f^iv, acetic acid of eomiDerce, 

dens. 1044, Gzt) (pjroligiieoiis add Oxr, £.), Spanish flies Jit ($ii|» E.) ; 

nnoerate for foortcen dajs^ strain tkron^ flamid, and filter. {E. adds 

euphorbiiim in coarse powder Sss» and macerates lor seren d^ra-) 

L. Cantharides powder Jij, acetic add Oj ; maoeiate lor eight days, 

and strain. 

Applied bj a sponge as a rapid bHater, it acts within fifteen nunntes, 
apparently in great part from the add, for cantharidine is in general not 
near so speedy in its efiecta. 

Tmeiura Canikaridis, D. L. E. Tmciure of ]^ie$. 

Preparation, — D. L. Cantharides in coarse powder SaSy proof spirit (Kj ; 
macerate for fourteen days, strain, and filter. 

E. Cantharides powder Sit, proof spirit Oiij ; macerate for seven days, 
and filter ; it is better made by forming the cantharides into a polp with 
spirit, for twelve hours, and percolating. 

Doftf.—Gttz gradually increased to f3j, sufficiently diluted ; and used 
externally in liniments. The £. tincture is weaker than D. and L. 

Unguentum CantharidU, D. L. TJnguentum In/kn Cantkaridis, E. 

Ointment of Cantharidee. 

Preparation, — D. White wax 3iij, spermaceti i} ; melt in liniment oi 
Spanish flies f^riij, with gentle heat, and stir till cooL 

L. Cantharides in powder 3j, water fSiv, boil to half, and strain ; mix 
resinous cerate Sir, with the strained liquid, and evaporate to a proper 
consistence. 

£• Cantharides powder 3j, boiling water f^v, infuse for a night, squeeie 
strongly and filter the liquid ; to this add axunge Sij* and boil until the 
water is dispersed ; add wax Sj, resin Sj, melt, add Venice turpentine Siji 
and mix. 

Applied to blisters and issuer, to promote their discharge. 

Ceratum Cantharidii, L. XJnguentum Cantharidis, E. Cantharides Cerate, 

Preparation, — Spermaceti cerate Svj (resinous ointment 3rij, £•) ; soften 
by heat, and add cantharides in powder iy. 

Used like the ointment, but stronger. 

Linimentum Cantharidis, D. Cantharides Liniment, 

Preparation,^ Spamnh flies in fine powder Siij> olive oil f^xij ; digest 
for three hours in a steam or water bath and strain through flannel ; press 
the residue, and strain the oil thus got ; mix both products. 

It may be employed as a stimulating liniment ; and is used in making 
the ointment. 
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Emplastrum Cantharidis, D. L. £. Blistering Plaster, 

Preparation. — D. Yellow wax, lard, resin, of each i\v ; melt, add 
Spanish flies in powder {▼) ; mix, and stir until cooled. 

L. Wax plaster Ifoiss, lard Ubss ; melt, and add while concreting, can- 
tharides powder tbj. 

£. Resin, bees wax, suet, of each Sij ; melt, remove from the fire, and 
add cantharides powder 3ij, and stir them briskly while cooling. 

Blisters should be spread without heat, and in making this plaster the 
flies should be fresh, for being animal they are liable to decay and de- 
teriorate by keeping. 

Emplastrum Cantkaridis Ccmpasitum, £• Compound Blistering Plaster. 

Preparation. — Wax Sj, Burgundy pitch 3iij ; melt, add Venice turpen- 
tine Sivssi and while hot add cantharides Jiij, verdigris Sss, white mustard 
seeds 3ij» black pepper 3ij ; all finely powdered and mixed together. 

This oomplicated mixture is supposed to be an infallible bhster. 

Emplastrum Cale/aciens, D. Warm Plaster, 

Preparation, — Plaster of Spanish flies Ifoss, Burgundy pitch ibvss ; melt 
with a steam or water heat, and stir constantly until cooled. 

COCCUS CACTI, D. L. E. Cochineal. 

This insect is a native of Mexico, and now introduced into Al- 
geria, it feeds on the nopal plant (opuntia coccinelltfera) which is 
cultivated for the purpose, on these the female insects are placed, 
and never quit the spot where they lay many thousand eggs, then 
die, and the dead mother forms a shield for the eggs, firom which 
the young issue when hatched ; the male has wings, the females 
constitute cochineal, and are collected thrice yearly ; when dried, 
they appear like small, wrinkled, oblong grains, flattened on one side, 
and in commerce are distinguished as silver, or black cochineal from 
their colour. They are inodorous, taste bitterish, and tinge the 
saliva of a deep red ; cochineal is used for a colouring matter, and 
to prepare carmine ; popularly it is employed with carbonate of 
potash for hooping cough, its medical effects are doubtful. 

IHnctura Cocci Cacti, D. Tincture of Cochineal, 
Preparation, — Cochineal in fine powder Sij, proof spirit Oj ; macerate 
for fourteen days, express, and filter. 

A few drops may be added to mixtures for colouring. 

MEL, D. L, E. Honey. 

Is formed in the nectaries of plants, sucked by the working bee 
into its honey bag, where it is slightly changed, and then disgorged 
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and stored np in the comb for use. It consists of a crystalline 
sugar like that of gprapes, and an uncrystallizable one resembling 
treacle, flavouring, colouring matter, gum, and often acid, if kept too 
long ; its flavour depends on the plants whence it is procured ; it is 
occasionally adulterated with starch or flour, which may be detected 
by iodine producing a blue colour with it Honey is used in 
medicine for its sweetness, and is also slightly laxative. 

Mel Depuratuniy D. Purified Honey. — Is obtained by melting fine 
honey in a water bathi and straining it whilst hot through flannel. 

Wax is secreted by the abdominal glands of the bee, it was for- 
merly considered to be modified pollen firom plants ; a vegetable wax is 
also obtained abroad, and used for similar purposes. The wax is 
procured by melting the empty comb in water to separate any im- 
purities, and on cooling it solidifies ; it is yellow, of a peculiar odour, 
dens. '26 ; white wax is got by forming melted wax into thin rib- 
bons, and bleaching it, after which it is remelted and cast into flat 
circular cakes, these are generally adulterated with spermaceti ; it 
is considered a simple substance consisting of Cgo^9o^> ^^^ melts 
at 155^. Wax is used only as a base for ointments. 

Emplattrum Cer€B, L. Emplaatrum Simplex, £. Wax Plaster. 
Preparation. — L. Wax Ifoiij, suet Ibiij, resin ibj ; melt, and strain. 
£. Wax Siijy suet Sij, resin Jij ; melt, and stir while cooling. 
Used to prepare other plasters. 

Unffuentum Cens Albte, D. XJnguentum Simplex^ £. Ceratum, L. 

Simple Cerate. 

Preparation. — D. Vi'hite wax tt>j, prepared lard fibiv ; melt, and stir 
till cool, 

L. Wax Siv ; melt, and add olive oil fSiv ; mix. 

£. White wax three parts ; melt, and add olive oil six parts ; stir until 
cool. 

Used for dressing blisters, &c., and as a base by D. for preparing 
other ointments. 

Linimentum Simplex, £. Simple Liniment. 
Preparation. — Olive oil four parts, white wax one part ; melt, and stir 
until cool. 

A softer ointment than the last ; used similarly. 

ICTHYOCOLLA. Isinglass. 

Is valuable as a pure form of gelatine ; it is got from the swim- 
ming bladder of fish, chiefly firom sturgeons, although many other 
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large fish yield a similar substance ; the best description is imported 
from the Caspian sea, and the rivers of Russia ; it is also brought 
from Hudson's Bay, Brazil, and India, and cut into fine shreds for 
sale ; when pure it is transparent and colourless, it forms a solu- 
tion with hot water, which becomes a tremulous jelly on cooling, and 
is used as a mild food for invalids, but its greatest employment is to 
clear wines ; it produces in these, insoluble flocculent compounds 
which precipitate all the turbid matters. 

Gelatine is much used as a substitute for isinglass, and sold in 
packets cut into coarser shreds, or in thin cakes termed French 
gelatine ; it is got from the cuttings of hides, or by dissolving the 
earthy matter from bones with acids, and boiling the residue ; com- 
mon glue is but an inferior kind of it. By confectioners, parchment 
clippings are much used as a source of gelatine, and yield when 
washed and boiled, a good clear jelly. 

OLEUM MORRHUiE, D. Cod Liver Oil 

Procured by allowing the livers of the cod fish to putrify, and 
collecting their oil as it runs out, the product is dark coloured and 
highly disagreeable ; a finer kind may be got by placing the fresh 
livers in a wooden vessel, passing steam into this, to coagulate the 
albumen and burst the oil cells, then removing and filtering the 
oil. Three varieties are known, termed pale, yellow, and red, from 
their colour ; this may depend in some degree on the fish whence 
it is obtained, for ling, dorse, &c., yield an oil resembling that of the 
cod ; but it is more influenced by the freshness of the livers and the 
mode of preparing them, and any of the dark oils may be made 
paler by filtering through animal charcoal. It contains according 
to Jongh, a peculiar substance, termed gaduine, with oleine, mar- 
garine, biliary matter, salts, with phosphorus, iodine, and bromine 
in small quantity. 

Adulterations. — Various fish oils have been substituted for 
it, and vegetable oils are occasionally added to it ; there is no means 
yet known of detecting them. 

Uses. — It was employed sixty years ago for chronic rheumatism, 
and lately has become extensively used in various afiections, as 
rickets, old cutaneous eruptions, scrofulous affections, and especially 
phthysis ; its continued exhibition produces in most persons decided 
increase in weight, which has been attributed to the phosphorus or 
iodine in it, but the explanation of Dr. Bennett seems preferable, 
founded on the discovery of Ascherson, that when oil and albumen 
meet, the latter coagulates around the oil globules, producing those- 
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elementary granulei of which ceUs are formed, thus affording nutri- 
ment in a concentrated and abundant condition to the body, and Dr. 
Chambers has lately shewn that when the weight rapidly increases, 
it is not so much flesh and bone as &t that produces the difference. 
The strong smelling and rancid oils should not be used for they 
contain rotting animal substances, and are injurious ; besides, the 
disgust they cause, prevent its continued employment ; when given 
during phthysis, congestions and pneumonic attacks seem liable 
to occur, they require further investigation, and perhaps are con- 
nected with too rapid production of fibrinous products in the blood. 
If as stated, the oil acts by being nutritive, it can be of little use 
rubbed externally. 

Dose. — fSss thrice in the day gradually increased to Qj or more. 
Dr. Copland recommends the livers to be boiled in the stomach 
of the fish, and eaten warm with salt. 

CETACEUM, Spermaceti. 

It is found mixed with oil in a large excavation in the iiipper 
jaw of the sperm whale {Pkyseter macrocephalua) anterior to and 
distinct from the brain ; this oily matter is boiled and strained, on 
cooling it separates into spermaceti and whale oil, the latter is re- 
moved and the spermaceti purified by remelting it with a weak 
solution of potash. it forms a white pearly crystalline mass, 
nearly tasteless, free from odour, of dens. 9*4, insoluble in water, 
and melting at 120^ ; it is easily powdered by the addition of a 
little spirit of wine, and consists of margaric and oleic acids com- 
bined with ethal, a peculiar, white, crystalline base. It was for- 
merly given in emulsion for diarrhoea, but is now used only for 
forming ointments. 

Ceratum Cetacei, L. Ceratum Simplex, E. Spermaceti Cerate, 

Preparation, — L. Spermaceti Jij, white wax 5viij, olive oil Oij ; melt, 
and stir briskly until cooL 

£• Olive oil six parts ; gently heat, and add bleached wax three parts, 
spermaceti one part ; melt^ and stir as it cools. 

Used to dress ulcers ; it acts by preventing evaporation, and confining 
the exudation, which is the natural dressing for a sore. 

Unffuentum Cetacei, D. L. Spermaceti Ointment. 

Preparation. — D. Spermaceti Ibj, white wax Ibss, prepared lard Ibiij ; 
melt, and stir until cold. 

L. Spermaceti 3vj, white wax 3ij, olive oil fjiij ; melt, and stir as it cools. 
Softer than the cerate, and used similarly. 
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CornUf L. £. HarCa Horn. 

The antlers of the hart, or male stag, were nse^ fbr distilliog spirit of 
hartshorn, which is now obtained by diluting water of ammonia ; they are 
also employed in making antimonial powder, for which purpose they are 
burned and powdered ; but bones answer just as well, and are usually 
substituted ; hartshorn consists of gelatine 27*, phosphate of lime 57 '1, 
and carbonate of lime 1* in 100. 

Seoumy L. E. Suetp or the fat around the kidneys of sheep ; it is 
melted and strained to remove any membranous tissue, and employed to 
give consistence to ointments and plasters. 

IdtCy Milk — Is used for the scammony mixture of £. and its whey, 
when evaporated and .crystallized, aflfords sugar of milk, which is less sweet 
than common sugar, and consists of C94H1 gOig+SAq. it is employed 
in preparing lactate of iron. 

Fel Bovinumf Ox Gall, — Is procured by evaporating fresh ox gall to 
an extract ; it should be odourless and slightly sweetish ; its composition 
is fully detailed in all works on chemistry. It is employed as a tonic in 
dyspepsia, and as a substitute for the biliary secretion when deficient, 
acting as a mild aperient; fVesh gall has the property of rendering 
writing ink very liquid, and fullers use it for removing grease tirom cloth. 

Jdeps Suillus, D. Adepa, L. Axunffia, £. Lard, 

Hogs lard melts from 78^ to 88^ ; it contains 38 parts of stearine and 
margarine, with 62 of oleine, in 100 parts, by exposure to the air it 
becomes rancid from the oleine oxidizing ; it is used in ointments, and 
should not be employed in medicine when thus altered. 

Adepa Suillus Praparaitis, D. Prepared Lard. 

Preparation. — Melt commercial lard with twice its weight of boiling 
water, stirring constantly ; let it cool, and remove the lard* 

MOSCHUS, D. L. E, Musk. 

The musk deer, {Moschus maachifcrtis) inhabits the mountains 
of central Asia ; it is about three feet long, its haunches are more 
elevated than the shoulders, it has no horns, and long canine teeth pro- 
ject from the upper jaw, its fur is deep iron-grey coloured ; it is a timid 
animal, and is caught either in pits or by being shot. The male 
secretes musk, in an oval, hairy sac, having an orifice just anterior 
to the prepuce ; this sac is flat and smooth where it is in contact 
with the abdomen, convex beneath and covered with stiff hairs, 
an inch and a half broad, and two or two and a half long ; it oon« 
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tains 3j to iij of dry musk ; Chinese musk is imported in boxes 
holding about twenty-five pods, its odour is finer than that from Si- 
beria; grain musk is reddish brown, unctuous, has a powerful 
persistent perfume and a bitter taste ; it consists of fatty matter, 
with the peculiar odorous principle which has not been isolated. 

Adulterations. — Are frequent from its high price ; fi&lse 
pods are made in China from the musk deer skin, and filled 
with a mixture of musk, and perhaps blood ; they are known by 
wanting the oval aperture surrounded with hairs circularly ar- 
ranged, and the absence of any remains of the penis which is 
always found in genuine pods ; in powder it may have turf mould 
mixed with it. 

Uses. — It stimulates the nervous and vascular systems, acting 
most on nervous constitutions, and CuUen thought it a powerful 
antispasmodic ; it is used in hysteria, erysipelas, low fevers with 
delirium, subsultus, or hiccup, and Trousseau states that it is 
aphrodisiac. 

Dose. — Gr. v to 3j in bolus or emulsion. 

MUtura Moachi, L. Musk Mixture, 

Preparation. — Musk 3iij, sugar 3iij ; mix, add gum arabic powdered 
3iij, and gradually pour in rose water Oj. 

Daae — fij to ij. f^j contaius gr. ix of musk. 

CASTOREUM, D. L. E. Castor. 

The substance termed castor, is obtained from the beaver (Cos- 
toi' fiber) which is foimd in the north of Europe and in America; 
they are considered by some to be distinct species, from tlie for- 
mer burrowing and the latter building their dweUings, both are 
distinguished by their broad scaly tails from other Rodentia. 
Castor sacs are found in the male and female, they are seen only on 
removing the skin ; in the male, the anus, prepuce, and two oil sacs 
all open into a common external hollow, and the castor sacs into 
the preputial canal ; in the female their arrangement is less known. 
Two varieties are described, the Russian which is rare and expen- 
sive, and the American which is usually imported with the sacs 
adhering together like two testes ; they should be filled with 
an orange resinous looking secretion, having a strong disagreeable 
odour and a bitter taste. Castor was formerly esteemed as an an- 
tispasmodic, but is rarely used now ; it may be employed in the 
same affections as assafoetida. 

Dose. — 3ss to ij. 
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Tinctura Casiorei, L. E. Tinciure of Castor, 

Preparaticn, — Bruised castor 3iiss> rectified spirit Oij ; macerate for 
fborteen days^ and strain ; (percolate or digest, like tincture of cassia, E.) 

Much too weak for use. Dose. — f3ss to fSvj, sufficiently diluted. 

Tinctura Castorei Ammoniata, E. Jmmoniated Tmcture of Castor. 

Preparation, — Bruised castor ^ijss, fragments of assafoetida 3x, spirit of 
ammonia Oij ; digest for seven days, press, and filter. Dose, — 3j to ij.* 

OMISSION. 

Mistura Ferri Jromatica, D. AromtUic Iron Mixture^ 

Freparation, — Crown or pale bark in powder Sj» calumba in coarse 
powder 3iij» cloves biuised 3ij, filings of iron separated by a magnet Sss ; 
digest for three days in a covered vessel, with as much peppermint water 
as will give f^xij when filtered, and then add compound tincture of carda- 
moms ftiijy tincture of orange peel f3iiJ9 and mix. 

Termed Heberden's ink from its colour, which is produced by the action 
of tannin, contained in the vegetable materials, upon the iron ; it is a 
favourite mode of exhibiting this substance in combination with tonics. 
Do«e.— f^ss to f^ij* twice or thrice daily. 
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Filix mas ... ... 445 

Flag, sweet ... ... 441 

Flax ... ... 285 

Flux black ... ... 70 

white ... ... 70 

Foeniculum officinale ... 848 

Formyle, chloride of ... 287 

Fowler's solution ... 112 

Foxglove .. ... 892 

Frankincense ... 428 

J\isel oil ... ... 240 

Galbanum ... ... 851 

Galipea angostura ... 805 

cusparia ... 805 

Gall, nut ... ... 420 

ox ... ... 455 

Gambir ... ... 865 

Gamboge ... ... 293 

Garlic ... . . 488 

Gelatine ... ... 453 

Gentian ... ... 883 

Gendanaceie ... ... 383 

Ginger ... ... 428 

Gly cyrrhiza glabra ... 816 

Gold ... .. 133 

iodide of ... 185 

peroxide ... 184 

terdiloride ... 184 

witb sodium 135 

Gondret's ammoniacal oint. 77 

Gossypium herbaceum 288 

Goulard's extract ... 203 

Graminesd ... .. 442 

GranateA ... ... 843 

Graphite ... ... 21 

Guaiacum resin and wood 301 

officinale ... 800 

Gam arable ... ... 320 

ammoniac ... 852 

elemi ... ... 812 

tragacanth ... 817 

Gnnjah ... ... 417 

Guttifene ... ..293 

Hsematoxylon campeachi. 824 

Hartshorn ... ... 455 

Heberden's ink ... 457 

Hebradendron gambogiod 298 

Hellebore black . . 252 

white ... 440 

Hemidesmus indicus .. 879 

Hemlock ... ... 854 

Hemp, Indian ... 417 

Henbane ... ... 394 



Henry's calcined magnesia 94 

Hoffman's anodyne ... 228 

Hogs lard ... ... 455 

Honey ... ... 451 

of borax ... 40 

of roses ... 888 

Hops ... ... 416 

Hordeum dutichon ... 442 

Horehound ... ... 892 

Horse radish ... ... 281 

Humulus lupulus ... 416 

Hydrargynmi (mercury) 167 

Hydrogen ... ... 7 

Hyosciamus niger ... 894 

Hyponitrous emer ... 229 

Iceland moss ... 446 

Icthyocolla ... ... 452 

Imperial ... ... 71 

Indian hemp ... ... 417 

sarsaparilla ... 879 

tobacco ... 872 

Infusion of angostura ... 806 

broom ... 815 

buchu ... 804 

calumba ... 268 

cascarilla ... 411 

catechu ... 838 

chamomile ... 869 

chiretto ... 884 

cinchona ... 861 

cloves ... 841 

cusparia ... 806 

digitalis ... 894 

ergot ... 444 

gentian ... 888 

hops . ^. 417 

horse radish 281 

iuniper ... tf7 

krameria ... 285 

linseed ... 286 

matico ... 416 

mint ... 889 

orange peel ... 289 

pareira ... 260 

quassia ... 806 

rhatanv ... 285 

rhubarb ... 402 

roses ... 887 

scoparium ... 815 

senega ... 284 

senna ... 828 

compound 828 

serpentaria 410 

simaruba ... 807 

tobacco ... 899 

valerian ... 868 

Inula heleniam ... 369 

Iodine ... ... 15 

Ipecacuanha ... 865 

Ipomsa purga ... 886 

jalapa ... 886 

Irides ... ... 430 

Irish moss ... ... 447 

Iron ... ... 144 

acetate ... ... 162 

ammonio chloride ... 158 

citrate ... 165 

aromatic ro ixture ... 457 

carbonate ... 151 

with sugar 152 

citrate ... ... 165 
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i dtnte with quimne 166 

ftrrugo ... ... 150 

fiUiiffs ... .«. 145 

Iodide ... ... 159 

lactate ... ... 166 

mnriated tincture ... 156 

oxide, black ... 147 

magnetic ... 147 

red ... 150 

percyanide ... 162 

per nitrate ... 161 

phoephate ... 167 

rednced ... 146 

nut of ... 150 

sesquioxide ... 150 

hjanied ... 148 

sodes ... ... 148 

sulphate ... 154 

dried ... 156 

granulated 156 

Bulphuret ... 154 

tartrate ... 164 

valerianate ... 248 

hinglaiw ... ... 452 

Ivory black ... .. 22 

Jalap ... ... 886 

Janipha manihot ... 418 

Juniper, common ... 426 

savin ... 427 

Kalium (see potassium) 48 

Kelp ... ... 41 

Kennes mineral ... 117 

Kino ... ... 819 

Botany Bay ... 842 

Konsso ... ... 889 

Krameria triandria ^ 284 

Kreosote ... ... 244 

Labiate plants ... 888 

Lactuca sativa and virosa 871 

Lactucarium ... 871 

Lard ... . . 455 

Laudanum ... ... 271 

LaurinesB ... ... 405 

Laurel, cherry ... 885 

Laurus, camphora ... 407 

cassia ... 407 

dnnamomum ... 405 

nobilis ... 409 

sassafras ... 409 

Lavender ... ... 888 

Lead ... ... 195 

acetate ... 201 

black ... 21 

carbonate ... 200 

chloride ... 198 

dlacetate ... 203 

hydrated protosdde 197 

iodide ... ... 199 

nitrate ... ... 198 

oxide, litharge ... 197 

red ... 198 

subacetate ... 208 

white ... ... 200 

Leech ... 447 

Leguminous plants ... 818 

Lemons ... ... 290 

Lenitive electuaiy ... 829 

Leontodon taraxacum ... 370 

Lettuce opium ... 871 

Lichen isUndicus ... 146 

lAcbeoM ... ... 446 



Licpumvita 
LiDaceK 


*■• 


300 


Matico ... ••• 


41( 


• • • 


434 


Meadow saflhm «. 


48( 


Lime 


• • • 


84 


Meeonine 


Ui 


carbonate 


• • • 


89 


Melaleuca ci^sputi 


844 


chlorinated 


• •• 


87 


MelanthaceflB ... 


43< 


chloride 


• • • 


86 


Melissa officinale 


89] 


subphosphate 


• ■ • 


92 


MenispemuuMB 


85< 


linacea 


• •« 


285 


Mentha piperita 


89< 


Liniment of ammonia ... 
compound 


77 
[ 77 


pul^um 
viricUs 


89< 
8« 


anodyne 


• •« 


278 


Menyanthes trifbliata ... 


88C 


camphorated 


409 


Mercuzy ... 


16; 




• •• 


450 


acetate of 


191 


crotonoil 


• •• 


412 


ammoniated ... 


18^ 


Ume water and oil 85 


ammonio chloride 18^ 


mercurial comp. 


176 


bichloride 


IBl 


sesquicarbonate 
of ammonia 


}80 


biniodidfl 


18C 


Unoxide 


17^ 


simple 




452 


bisolphuret ... 


19( 


soap 




878 


black oxide ... 


17^ 


turpentine 




425 


fulphuret 


191 


Linseed 




285 


chloride of 


181 


Liquor (see solution) 






ehloro amidide of 


IBTi 


taraxad 




871 


corrodve sabhmate 181 


Liouorice 
Litoarge 




816 


cyanide 


191 




197 


Iodide, grey ... 


171 


Litmus 




446 


red ... 


181 


liver of sulphur 




61 


nitric oxide ... 


171 


LobeliaceaB ... 




872 




17^ 


Lobelia inflaU 




872 


persulphate ... 


m 


LoganlacesB ... 




870 


precipitate per se 


17? 


L<M^ood 
Lotions (see wash) 




824 


suboxide 


175 






subsulphate ... 


19S 


Loienges acidulated 




298 


sulphate 


m 


chalk 




91 


sulphuret 


19( 


gum 

lactucarium 

liquorice 




822 
871 
316 


withsulphui 
white precipitated 
with chalk 


Iff 

118 

17 


magnesia 
morphia 




95 
279 


magnesia 
yellow suDsulphatc 


V 


ipecacuauhfl 


I 279 


Mezereon ... ... 


4 


opium 


• • • 


272 


Mindererus spirit 




soda 


• • • 


45 


Mixture of acacia 


1 


LugoVs solutions and baths 60 


alraonds 


' 


Lupuline 


• • • 


416 


althea 




Lvtt® 

Itlagnesia bicarbonate 


• • • 


448 


ammoniac 




• • • 


95 


ossofoctida 




carbonate 


• • • 


94 


barley 




heavy 


95 


compound 




calcined 


• • • 


92 


brandy 




Henry's 


94 


camphor 




mercury with 


173 


with magnesia 




solution of 


«•• 


96 


cascarilla comp. 




sulphate 


• • • 


95 


chalk 




Magnesium ... 


• ■ • 


92 


creosote 




Magnetic oxide of iron 


147 


gcntiuu, compd 




Male fern 


• • 


445 


Griffith's 




Mallows 


• • • 


286 


pnaiac 




MalvaceiB 


• • • 


286 


iron, aromatic 




Manganese, binoxide of 


194 


compoui 




sulphate 




195 


musk 




Manganesium 




194 


scammony 




Manna ... 




378 


Molasses 




BlarantaceiD ... 




481 


Momordica elaterium 




Marble 




90 


Monkshood ... 




Margarine 
Marking ink .. 
Marrubium vulgare 




877 


Moqibia 






133 


acetate 






392 


hydrochlors 




Mar^h mallow 




287 


muriate 




Massicot 




197 


Bulphate 




Mastic 




309 


Morus niyra ... 





Bloschos ... ... 455 

Moes, Iceland ... 446 

JriBh ... ... 447 

Mucilage of mim arable 321 

barley ... 448 

quiDce ... 889 

starch ... 445 

tragacantb 818 

Mucuna pruriens ... 818 

Mulberries ... ... 418 

Murray's magnesia ... 95 

Musk ... ... 455 

Mustard ... ... 281 

MyristicaceflB ... ... 404 

Myristica moschata ... 404 

I^rrospennum tolaiferum 314 

pemferum 318 

Myroxylon peraifemm 818 

Byrtaces ... ... 340 

Myrrh ... ... 810 

Kaptha, mineral ... 248 

vegetable 286 

Karthex assafoetida ... 849 

Nephrodium filix mas 446 

Kicotiana tabacnm ... 898 

Nightshade, deadly ... 895 

woody ... 899 

Nitre ... ... 65 

Nitrogen ... ... 9 

oxygen compounds 10 

Nutmegs ... ... 404 

Nnx vomica ... ... 880 

Oak bark ... ... 419 

galls ... ... 420 

Oil of allspice ... 342 

almonds ... 384 

Utter ... 835 

amber .«. ... 246 

anise ... ... 347 

bergamot ... 290 

cajeput ... ... 840 

camphorated ... 409 

caraway ... 847 

carron ... ... 85 

cassia ... ... 407 



castor .. 


• • « 


412 


chamomile 


• • • 


869 




• • • 


406 


clove ... 


■ •• 


841 


cod liver 


• • ■ 


458 


copaiba 


• •• 


882 


croton ... 


• • • 


412 


cubebs 


• • • 


415 


dill 


!•• 


858 


elder ... 


• • • 


858 


eivot ... 
etnerial 


• • • 

• •• 


444 
228 


fennel ... 


• •• 


846 


ftisel 


• •• 


240 


luniper 
avender 


• •• 


427 


• • • 


888 


emon ... 


• ■• 


291 




• •• 


286 


maoe ... 


• •• 


405 


male fern 


• •• 


446 


neroli ... 


• •• 


290 


nutmeg 


• •• 


405 


olive ... . 


• • • 


876 


orange flower 


• •• 


290 


pennyroyal 


• •• 


890 
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Oil of peppermint 




390 


pimento 




342 


rock 




248 


rosemary 




891 


roses ... 




388 


rue 




303 


sassafhis 




409 


savin ... 




427 


spearmint 




889 


tar 




244 


thyme ... 




391 


turpentine 
valerian 




428 
868 


vitriol ... 




29 


wine ... 




229 


Ointment of lead 




208 


aconitine 




256 



ammoniacaL Gondret's 77 
ammonio-duoride of 

mercury ... 188 

arsenical ... Ill 

basilicon ... 425 

calamine ... 212 

calomel ... 184 

cantharides ... 450 

citrine ... ... 189 

coocalus ... ... 259 

copper, subacetate 148 

creosote ... .. 245 

elder ... ... 858 

elemi .•• ... 818 

galls ... ... 420 

gold ... ... 184 

hydriodate of potash 59 

iodide of potassium 59 

sulphur ... 88 

iodine ... ... 59 

lead, aoeUte ... 203 

carbonate ... 201 

compound ... 206 

iodide ... 200 

mercury ... 174 

mild ... 175 

iodide, grey ... 180 

red ... 181 

nitrate of ... 189 

nitric oxide ... 178 

rod pret^tate 178 

pitch ... ... 426 

resin ... ... 425 

savin ... ... 428 

spermaceti ... 454 

sulphur ... 28 

compound ... 29 

tar ... ... 426 

tartar emetic ... 127 

verdigris ... 148 

wax ... ... 452 

white hellebore ... 440 

precipitate ... 188 

zinc oxide ... 209 

carbonate ... 212 

Oleace* ... ... 876 

Olea Europea ... 876 

OUbantun ... ... 810 

Opium ... ... 262 

C^idia galbanifera ... $51 

Opoponax ... ... 849 

Oranges ... ... 288 

Origanum ... ... 891 

Omns EoTDpeft ... 378 
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Orpiment ... ... 118 

Ostermaier*8 cement ... 85 

Otto of roses ... 888 

Oxalids ... ... 289 

Oxalis acetosella ... 289 

Oxgall ... ... 456 

Oxygen ... ... 6 

Oxymel ... ... 286 

of copper ... 148 

squill ... 486 

Palms ... ... 428 

Papaver rhoBas ... 260 

sonmifemm ... 261 

Papaverace» ... 260 

Paregoric elixir ... 271 

Scotch ... 272 

Pareira brava ... 259 

Pellitory of Spain ... 870 

Pennyroyal ... ... 890 

Pepper ... 414 

cayenne ... 400 

cubebs ... 416 
narrow leaved or 

matioo ... 416 

long ... 416 

Peppermint ... 890 

Petroleum ... ... 248 

Phosphorus ... ... 26 

Picraena exoelsa ... 806 

Pills, aloes, compound ... 486 

myrni ... 486 

with assafoBtidA 486 

iron 486 

ammoniated copper 141 

Asiatic ... 118 

assafoetida ... 860 

calomel and opium 184 

compound 184 

camboge ... 296 

oolocynth compound 246 

and hyoedamus 246 

conium compound 866 

copaiba ... 882 

dintalis and squiU 894 

pubanum compound 861 

ipecacuanha comp. 867 

and opium 867 

iron carbonate ... 168 

compound ... 168 

iodide ... 180 

... 166 

... 198 

lea3. acetwith opium 208 

mercurial, or blue 178 

mercury, acetate of 198 

Bubiodideofl80 

opium ... 270 

rhubarb ... 408 

compound 408 

andiron... 408 

sagapenum comp. 861 

soap compound ... 270 

squill ... ... 484 

storax ... ... 874 

Pimento ... ... 842 

Pimpinella anisnm ... 847 

Pines ... ... 422 

Piperac6« ... ... 414 

Pipsisewa ... ... 878 

Pistachia, lentiscns ... 809 

tereUnthus ... 806 



sulphate 
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Pitch 

Burgundy 
mineral 

Piaster, adhesiye 
ammoniac 



425 
423 
244 

205 
853 



with mercury 176 

assafoetida ... 850 

belladonna ... 897 

bliflterinff ... 451 

cantharides ... 451 

compound 451 

diachylon .. 205 

galh&num ... 351 

gum ... 851 

iron ... 151 

lead ... 205 

litharge ... 205 

mercurial ... 17S 
with ammoniac 17S 

opium ... 278 

pitch ... ... 423 

resin ... 205 

simple 452 

soap ... 878 

sticking . . 205 

strenguening ... 151 

warm ... 451 

wax ... 452 

Fhimbago 21 

Plumbum (see lead) ... 195 

Poison oak ... ... 309 

P^lygalacen ... 283 

Pblygala senega ... 283 

Po^gonacesi ... 400 

Pom%ranite ... 843 

FopiAn ... ... 260 

Potadi acetate ... 68 

bicarbonate ... 55 

bichromate ... 144 

binoxalate ... 299 

bisulphate ... 63 

bitartrate ... 70 

carbonate ... 51 

caustic ... 48 

with lime 49 

chlorate ... 67 

hydrate of ... 48 

nitrate ... 65 

prussiate of ... 163 

sulphate ... 64 

with sulphur 65 

tartrate ... 71 

with antimony 122 

¥rith soda ... 46 

Potashes ... . . 52 

Potassa fusa ... ... 48 

Potassium ... ... 48 

bromide of... 61 

iodide ... 57 

sulphuret 61 

Potentilla ... ... 336 

P^ltice alum ... 105 

charcoal ... 22 

hemlock ... 356 

linseed ... 286 

mustard ... 282 

yeast ... 225 

Powder, Algaroth's ... 118 

aloes compound 487 

alum compound 104 

antimoDial ... 110 



Powder, aromatic ... 407 

arsenical ... HI 

bleaching ... 87 

catechu oomp. 824 

chalk, compound 91 

with opium 270 

cinnamon comp. 407 

Dover's ... 267 

efferves. dtr. add 44 

tart add 44 

magnesian aperient 98 

ging. beer 45 

sddlitz 45 

g>ld ... 134 

regory's ... 402 

ipecacuan comp. 267 

iron ... 146 

jalap compound 387 

James* ... 119 

kino, compound 820 

rhubarb, comp. 402 
saline ... 98 
scammony, comp. 386 

sponge, burnt 447 

tin ... 206 

tragacanth comp. 817 

Prunes ... ... 835 

Prunus domestica ... 335 

lauro cerassus ... 335 

Prussian blue ... 162 

Pterocarpus erinaceus .. 319 

Pul^um ... ... 390 

Pmiica granatum ... 343 

Pyroaoetic spirit ... 236 

I^'ro^^lic sirfrit ... 236 

Quassia amara ... 806 

Quercus ... ... 419 

Qniclcsilver ... ... 167 

Quince ... ... 839 

Quinine ... ... 360 

arseniate ... 365 

dlsulphate ... 363 

muriate ... 865 

tannate ... 865 

valerianate ... 243 
Quinoidine ... 360, 365 
Raisins .. ... 96 

Ranunculaoese ... 252 

Resin, black ... 425 

copaiba ... 830 

^uaiac ... 301 

jalap ... ... 388 

scammony ... 886 

Rhamnns catharticus ... 308 

Rhamnacese ... 808 

Rhatany ... ... 284 

Rheum (Rhubarb) ... 400 

Rhus toxicodendron ... 309 

Ridnus communis ... 412 

Rosacese ... ... 332 

Rosa canlna ... ... 336 

centifolia ... 838 

gallica ... 887 

Rosemary ... 391 

Rosmarinus offidnalis ... 891 

Rue ... ... 802 

Rnta graveolens ... 802 

Rutaceis ... ... 802 

Rye, ergot of ... 443 

Sabadilla 440 

Sabina ... ... 427 



Sacchamm ... ... 445 

Saffiron ... ... 4S0 

Sagapeaum ... .*. 851 

Sago ... ... 428 

Sa^ mmphii ... 428 

Salammoiuac ... 82 

polychrest ... 64 

61a8er*8 ... 65 

pnmelle ... 66 

Salicme ... ... 419 

Salix alba ... ... 419 

Salt, Cheltenham ... 88 

common ... 85 

Epsom ... 96 

Glauber's ... 87 

petre ... 65 

Rochelle ... 46 

Sambucufl nigra ... 857 

Sandal wood ... 818 

Sap green ... ... 806 

SarsapariDa ... ... 488 

Sassafhu ... ... 409 

Saturnine extract ... 208 

Savin ... ... 427 

Scammoirjr ... ... 885 

Sdlla maratima ... 484 

Scoparium ... ... 815 

Scrophularmeas ... 892 

Secale cereale ... 448 

Senega ... ... 283 

Senna ... ... 826 

Serpentaria ... ... 409 

Silver ... ... 127 

amalgam ... 128 

ammoniated nitrate of 188 

chloride ... 128 

cyanide ... 188 

iodide ... 128 

nitrate ... 129 

oxide ... 128 

precipitated ... 128 

Simaruba amara ... 807 

offidnalis ... 807 

SimarubaceiB ... 306 

Sinapis, alba and nigra 281 

Smilax aspera ... 379 

sarsaparilla ... 432 

Smilacea ... ... 432 

Snake root, Viiiginian ... 409 

Soap ... ... 377 

Soda, acetate ... 47 

biborate ... 89 

bicarbonate ... 48 

borate ... 89 

carbonate ... 41 

caustic, solution of 45 
chlorinated, solution of 86 

phosphate ... 88 

[Mtash, tartrate of 46 

sesquicarbonate ... 48 

sulphate ... 87 

valerianate ... 241 

Sodium ... ... 84 

SolanaoesB ... ... 894 

Solanum dulcamara ... 899 

Solution of aconftine ... 256 

alum, compound 105 

ammonia ..« . 74 

acetated 81 

sesquicarbonate 79 

antimony, chloride 115 
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Solution, arsenical ... 112 
Devergie*s 112 
Donovan*8 114 
atropine ... 897 

barium, chloride 101 
nitrate ... 102 
Brandish*B ... 51 
calcium chloride 87 
copper, ammoniated 141 
iron, pemitrate ... 161 
lead, diacetote ... 203 
dilute 204 
lime, chloride ... 89 
muriate ... ^7 
mercury, bichloride 187 
pemitrate ... 189 
and arsenic, io- 
dides of ... 114 
morphia, acetate 280 
muriate 278 
potash, carbonate 54 
caustic . . 60 
effervescing 86 
potassium iodide,com.60 
silver atnmonia(ed 133 
nitrate ... 183 
soda carbonate ... 42 
caustic ... 45 
chlorinated 86 
effervescing 45 
phosphate ... 89 
tartar emetic ... 127 
zinc chloride ... 210 
Sorrel ... ... 298 

Spearmint ... ... 889 

Spermaceti ... ... 454 

Spigelia marilandica ... 879 

Spirit of ammonia 77, 80 

aromatic 77, 80 

fetid 78, 80 

anise ... 848 

camphor ... 409 

caraway ... 847 

cassia 407 

cinnamon ... 406 

horse radish ... 281 

i*uniper ... 427 

ftvender, oompound 889 
mindererus ... 81 
nitric ether ... 280 
nutmeg ... 405 

pennyroyal ... 890 
peppermint ... 890 
pimento ... 842 

proof ... 221 

pyroacetic ... 286 

pyroxylic ... 286 

rectified ... 221 

rosemary ... 891 

spearmint ... 889 

stronger . . 221 

sulphuric ethfr ... 229 
compound 229 
wine ... ... 226 

Sponge ... .. 447 

Spurred rye ... ... 448 

Squill 484 

Stannnm (see tin) ... 206 
SUphysagria ... 258 

Starch 446 

Stavesacre ... ... 268 



Storax ... ... 874 

Stramonium ... 897 

Strychnine ... 881 

muriate of ... 882 

Strychnos nux vomica 880 

Sty races .. ... 874 

S^-rax ... ... 874 

benzoin ... 875 

officinalis ... 874 

Sucdnum ... ... 246 

Succus conii ... ... 856 

Sugar ... ... 445 

of lead ... 201 

of milk ... 455 

Suet ... ... 455 

Sulphur ... ... 27 

iodide of ... 82 

Sumach ... ... 809 

Sumbul ... ... 856 

S^rup ... ... 445 

of buckthorn ... 808 

capillaire ... 290 

citric add ... 293 

ginger ... 429 . 

hemidesmus indicus 879 

iodide of iron... 160 

ipecacuanha ... 867 

lemons ... 292 

marsh mallow 287 

morphia ace^ite 280 

muriate 279 

mulberry ... 418 

orange peel ... 289 

poppy, red ... 261 

white ... 262 

roses, damask ^89 

gallic ... 888 

rue ... ... 803 

saffron ... 481 

sarsaparilla ... 488 

senna ... 829 

smilax aspera 879 

sauill ... 486 

tolu ... ... 815 

vinegar ... 286 

violets ... 288 

Tamarinds 826 

Tamarindus indica ... 825 

Tannin ... ... 420 

Tar ... ... 425 

Barbadoes ... 248 

Taraxacum dens leonis 870 

Tartar, cream of ... 70 

emetic ... 122 

salt of ... 61 

Terebinthinse ... 428 

Terebintha vulgaris ... 422 

chia ... 808 

canadensis ... 422 

Thorn apple ... 897 

ThymxMcem ... ... 404 

Tin ... ... 206 

Tinctures ... ... 224 

of aconite .. 256 

aloes ... 487 

compound .. 487 

anunonia, comp. 77 

angostura ... 806 

asufostida ... 850 

belladonna ... 897 

benzoin oomp. 875 



Tinctures of buchu ... 804 

calumba .... 268 

camphor ... 409 

compound ... 271 

cannabis ... 418 

cantharides ... 450 

capsicum ... 400 

cardamoms ... 480 

compound 480 

cascarilla ... 411 

cassia ... 407 

castor ... 467 

aminoniated 467 

catechu ... 828 

chiretU ... 884 

cinchona ... 862 

compound 862 

cinnamon ... 406 

cochineal ... 451 

colchicum ... 489 

oolnmba ... 258 

cubebs ... 415 

cusparia ... 806 

digUaHa ... 894 

ergot ... 444 

galls ... 420 

gamboge ... 295 

gentian ... 888 

ginger ... 4S9 

guaiac ... 802 
ammoniated 802 

hellebore ... 268 

hemlock ... 866 

hemp, Indian . . 418 

henlMuie Jt, 896 

hops ... 417 
Huxham*8,ofbark 862 

iodine ... 17 

compound 60 

iron, acetate ... 162 
ammon. chloride 168 

muriate ... 166 

jalap ... 888 

kino ... 819 

lactucarinm ... 871 
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